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PREFACE 

People are the motive force cfhistory, Tliis ha$ been a viewpoint that revolution¬ 
aries have always held close to their hearts. This book is a modest ^ipreciation of this 
fact. The motivation for writing on Karnataka's history is inspired by the very force that 
motivates its making. 

My comrades and friends, near and dear, have all contributed to this book. 
From the time since work commenced on this project till its final execution, from the 
procurerttent of literature to reading the manuscript, from those innumerable questions 
that came up in the Kam^aka History classes to discussions of the draft, from the ardu¬ 
ous production tasks to the financing of this project; 1 have been helped and encouraged. 
This book has been the outcome of this collective efTort I express my deepest thanlu to 
all these authon; this book having more than just one. 

However, it is unfortunate that I cannot mention their names or their spe¬ 
cific contribution since this seeks to be more than an academic piece. 1 would at the same 
time like to take the blame for whatever mistaken and wrong ideas that have been pre¬ 
sented. ! wi^ this book will not fault their endeavours or belie their hopes. 

Said 

January 1998 
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Publisher's Note 

"The wnlins ^ Indian hittory is mm possible as kMif as it lies buried in books, in 
the rooms of university libraries. For this it is inevitable that one should ^ among the 
people.* This was DD Kosambj's opinion. The people are nooe other than those whose 
developmeac has been stalled at different levels in the process of social advance, those 
that are compelled to lead a life against their will and those that are organising themselves 
to create a life that they would like to lead. These people are the wnhouse of history. 
The pains and joys that have been witnessed, the betrayals and treacbcnes that have been 
expenencetL the victories that have been won in the protra c ted course of history have 
imbued their life with a culture and tradition. When the written records of history are few, 
and even those have been chronicled by the powerfal, it is impossible to create a people's 
history by busing on them alone. Hence h is necessary to go among the people and pick 
up the strands of history. 

This work is the resuk of the dialectical combination of the experience of living 
with the oppressed and of wide study. This has been possible because (he author has not 
only been a researcher of history but has devoted himself as an activist m the cause of 
changing the life of the people. He has been involved in building a rev^^ionaiy move> 
ment tn Karnataka, b is because of this that the work can be of ioserest and use to those 
that bear an academic bent and ac the same time for those activists that are toiling for 
social change. 

History ts not a chiomcle of details from a beaten track, h is a guide to the path 
that has to be traversed, b is precisely those that seek lo make history who devote 
themselves in a search of history. This is beemse history is the repository of the sufferings 
and sorrows, foys ml achievements of life. This wealth of expenencc. in addition to 
providii^ us with lessons on social dynanucs. ferrets out the basic reasons for our present 
position and describes the tradition milkani struggles and the immense power that rests 
coiled in us. History ts therefore a beacon light of koowiedge; it is at the same time a 
motive force. 

Every society is rooted in history. Society has to grow on the nourishment pn^ 
vided by its roots. Bui popular history has been destroyed, distorted «id the people 
rendered without a past Most history that has so far been wrioen has been penned from 
the viewpoint of the powerful classes if they have not been sponsored by them. That is 
why history writing bears a class, caste, racial, gender. rtligicus...bias. The pec^le are 
nowhere to be found even if one searched for them in such histories. Whkh king was 
defeated by whom? How many wives did a king have? Between what boundaries did his 
territory U1?**A11 this is not history. What was the stale of life of the people at different 
periods time? How did it change? What were the struggles that people waged in that 
process? What was their impact? This ought to be the essence of hisioricil research. 

History was not created by any one king ortpjcen. People are (he real makers of 
history. History cannot be history without the people. The purpose of this work is lo 
reconsiract a pec^k's history. 
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There have been a few attempts at reconstructing the history of the people of 
Karnataka. Making History is a milestone in this regard. We take pride in placing this 
work before the people. We shall publish its Kannada translation as early as possible. 

This work itself bears testimony to the efforts that the author has placed in the 
writing of it We are indebted to Saki for his devotion in writing it and to all those who 
have, by providing information and support, contributed to it. We will always remember 
all those friends who have helped in bringing out this work. 


VimulUhi Prakashaita 
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In Ihe sodjJ productioo ot tbdr Nfe» men tatcr into definite reUcions that are 
tndiqmaableaod mdependeat of beir win, relations of pfoductioo which comspoad to 
a definite sta^ of devetopcneot of their material prodoctive forces. The sum total of 
these lelatiOQs of productioD constitutes the ecoaomk smtcture of sodery, the real foun¬ 
dation, on which risea alegal and political superstructure and to which correspond defi¬ 
nite forms of sodil consciousness. The mode of production of material life conditions 
the soda], politka] and intellectual life process in fenenl. IlianotthecoQscioasaessof 
men that detenmnes their beint. hot, on die contrary, their social bemg that determines 
their cott^tonsnets. At a certain sta^ of their development, the miserial productive 
forces of society come in cocrflia with the existing rdatioosofproduction,or-whai is but 
a legal expression of the same thing-with the property rtlsrions within which they have 
been at wctk hitherto. Rom forms of development of the productive forces these ida- 
lioos turn into tbdr fetters. Then begins an epodi of social revolution. 

KnriMnrx 

A CsnirAnrisn m Hu CHtifW Ec^momj 

Men make ihetr own history, bot they do not make iCjust as they pleme; they do 
not make it under ctrcumsimioes chosen by themselves, but under given dicunstieces 
eccounleied and inherited from the past Thetndilianof aOtbegenerBtioosoftfaedead 
wei^ like a nightmare on Che brain of die living. 

KariMnn 

The AghlrenCh Bmmitt e/Lanfr Jsnspnrrr 
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IP4TRODUCTION 

Making History is both a narrative and an anaiytica] presentation of Karnataka’s 

past. 

Beginning with a brief description of its geograi^ical and ecological features, the 
book traces social development from the time of the first indications of the existence of 
human habitation in Karnataka. 

This study of the past beginning from the old stone age adopts the method of 
Historical Materialism—a method which Karl Marx and Frederick Engels developed about 
150 years ago; a method which has been put to effective use since then and a method 
which has helped society make brilliant achievements in not only its self*perception but in 
its transformation as well. We are indebted to the treasury of Marxism in this search into 
Karnataka’s past. 

Indian prehistory has been researched by very few Marxist historians. It is with 
history proper that Marxist historiogr^hy blooms in India. Karnataka's prehistory has so 
far not seen Marxist application and analysis. Despite this total absence, one should 
however say that all archaeologists and historians writing on prehistory tend to univer¬ 
sally apply a crude Marxist perception in their research and analysis, litis is one of the 
ironies of history and historiography. Even the staunchest of opponents of the Marxist 
theory of social development are compelled to rely on a few of its incontrovertible prin¬ 
ciples. This oddity, strange as it may seem, is a result of what Engels so well observed 
while making a presentation of prehistoric development and the transition of humankind 
to class society, when he wrote: 'Ths picture of the evoluHort of mankind through sav^ 
agery and barbarism to th^ beginnings of cMlizaiion that I have here sketched trfter 
Morgan is already rich enough in new and incontestable features, incontestable be- 
cause they are taken straight from production...." ' 

The cornerstone of Marxism in the study of society is to begin from the labour 
process, from production—the most essential and the basis of all human activity. It is 
from the means that humankind uses to produce—the instruments of production—that his 
material life is determined. Improvements in the instruments of production improve the 
material life of society and innovative leaps in tools used only fills the human spirit and 
animates the leaps of social advance. 

Prehistoric archaeology as a science is based on collecting and classifying such 
instruments of production. It is from the level of the instruments of production that the 
quality of the artifacts are gauged and it is from these two that the material and spiritual 
life of a people is reconstructed. Such a reconstructicMi is then categorised into palaeolithic, 
mesolithic and neolithic or the early, middle and new stone ages and then the copper, 
bronze and iron ages. Placed chronologically, this scheme becomes an unalterable f^t of 
history, a self-evident theory of prehistoric social development. No archaeologist would 
be ridiculous to say that the metal age preceded the stone age or that the neolithic pre¬ 
ceded the palaeolithic or that iron preceded copper. On the contrary, he or she will only 
swear by the above orderly and progressive succession. The study of society—its culture 
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indvtlues,Qonns and aesthetic»-b«sedoaprodiiciionir»dksiastn]ments is noihifig else 
but 1 maienalistic inlerpreuboo of our past. Htsloncal Maierialism, ai its least. Archae* 
ology. depending on matenal remnants of the past—from pieces of stone to fragments of 
bone, from pot’Shieds to paintings and from dolmens to ashmounds-i$ compeUed to 
survive* without choice, on rocky earthy, firm. maiertaJist, and thus, inconustable foun- 
djiions. 

Idealism in an archaeologist bom ia class society is bound on all sides by the this- 
woridliness of hts evidence, diminanng every recakiuiM figment and conttining the fli^t 
of a spiritual mind. The progress of huma^nd across pr^isiork time, the trance of 
one form of production over the other keeps pace with the advance of loots even for the 
moat leiigioiis minded of archaeologists, for the moat commuoaliscd and for those who 
have caldvaied a diehard distaste for Marxist theory and thought. 

Yet, with the tapering of the iron age to civilisatioQ. the transitioo of primitive 
communisre to history and cleavage of tribe Into class, the same archaeologists, meticu¬ 
lous in their study of maiena) evidme and always seeking an orderly historical arrange¬ 
ment of tools, most effortlessly forsake their rigorous methodology and forget to see the 
role of production or the pkM^. cease to observe the advance ^ the tnbe to class and (be 
trmition of magic to rtligiOA. With 0>e dawn of leligion, pvucularly Vedanta; the rise of 
class society, particularly feudalism; die fustorian becomes an ideologist. Caste, class, 
religion and patriarchy twgin to cloud pcrceptioo. 

Karnataka, which like India survives lo this day with feudalism has on its part a 
battery of historians who are in one way or the other, to one degree or another, opholdera 
of feudalism as It existed in the past or as k is found at present. A gieat deal of them have 
feudal roots which are not easily chopped, or if they have done so and become a petty 
bourgBOtsie.theystilldr^theirthoughcandanalysis in a feudal kbom: often glorificatory 
and bombastic if not communal mi feacUonaiy. Bom and living m a society fraught with 
feudalism and mowed down by imperialism social advancement and human progress cease 
to develop for them. Feudalism appears as an eternally perpetuated system, with the 
imperialist centre as the only other nadir of human achievement. All history and time 
comeioapause. The panem of progress that was coooeived in prchtsiory fails. All logic 
ofdevclopmemgrindstoahah. The shudri holding system, feudalism and capitalism as 
modes of produakm successive and progressing simply fat! to register and the sodaltst 
alternative derived from Marxism's exhaustive analysis escapes cognition. The same v- 
chaeoiogists, bnlliant in discerning the pattern of human advance, madverteotly com¬ 
peUed to a crude Marxist p cr c e ptioo of prehistocy. turn out to be poor and apc^ogetic 
hisiorians in their writings of the period ifkr civiltsacion. This is the self<oniradictk)n of 
class historiography«-tt fails lo catch the imagination, the momentum of historical ad¬ 
vance. It turns bfittic, if not boring with at times stupid accounts of kings and dynasties in 
a cyclical and repetitive rise and fall. 

h should not therefore be surprising that Indian Marxist htsloriofriphy com¬ 
mences with the commencement of class society, b is class struggle, past and present, the 
rise of the new and eliminttion of the old, the continued progress of society totodifferent 
fmd successive nodes of production that has drawn the aoendoo ot Indian Marxist histo- 
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riography. It chooses to analyse the past since it broke into an exploiting and exploited 
class, thereby undoing subjective perceptions of an objective process. Indian Marxist 
historiography enters the debate with all shades of idealist historiography—bourgeois or 
feudal—from that point of time when human society came to be divided into an exploited 
and an exploiting class and from that point of time when idealism and religion, caste and 
patriarchy came to the fore contributing yet distorting humankinds true measure of itself 
and the toilers' real strength in their making of history. 

DD Kosambi and RS Sharma are two outstanding Indian historians on whose 
researches we have come to widely rely. There have been several more that have fol* 
lowed in their tradition. We must mention about the History faculty of Patna University 
where RS Sharma worked. While RS Sharma has specialised in early class society and the 
formation of Indian feudalism, a team of historians from P^ahave done some wonderful 
work on Karnataka's formative years of feudalism up to the twelfth century. Of these 
scholars we ought to speak of RN Nandi whose writings on Karnataka in particular and 
peninsular India in general serve as a versatile foundation for knowing our past. 

But Marxist historiography on Karnataka which commences with the rise of feu- 
dalism tends to generally cease with the passing of Karnataka into medieval times, with 
the exception of KS Shivanna of Mysore University who prefers Marxist concepts fc^his 
analysis. Like Shivanna there have been a few individual scholars from Mangalore, 
Kamatak. Kuvempu and Mysore Universities who have borrowed from Marxism in inter* 
preting colonial and precolonial history. 

Despite these attempts, some of which are rigorous, history writing on Karnataka 
is generally pervaded by non-Marxist schools of thou^t. Wc have also drawn extensively 
from such authors, some of whom have done painstaking and brilliant work and only 
placed their material in new light. 

\^thjn the dominant non-Marxist tradition a thin dividing line between the liberal 
and feudal schools may be witnessed. The liberal tradition has been rather shy in asserting 
its independence—doing so more when it is an academic from overseas. The liberal school 
more often than not rests on or liasons with the feudal constnict. Such feudalised inter* 
pretation has its own special characteristics. From the time of the Sauvahanas onward, 
and more particularly, that of the Kadambas and Gangas, it tends to express itself with a 
dose of Kannada chauvinism—a fair number of such historians also writing text books 
with a lot of imagination and little else. But with the arrival of Islam to India, this feudal 
legacy turns communal and the best of such creativity can be seen in the writings on 
Vijayanagara. From text books to gazetteers and from university research to popular 
articles in the media by such scholars, the communal canker bores through the heart of 
historiography. 

With the fall of Mjayanagaro, history writing goes into silent mourning for more 
than two centuries. The Brahmana vraia is broken by a Praxy Fernandes, a Sheik Ali, a 
CK Kareem, a Nikhiles Guha or an Asok Sen from Bengal, or by British colonial histori¬ 
ans, writing as they do about the period of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. It was with the 
slaying of Hpu, the conquest of Mysore and the alliance that colonialism forged with 
feudalism, placing an effete prince on the throne, that a new g^ere of historians come 
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«Nve. Awikeoed from tfieir coodolent slutnbcr utd compensating for their pro4ooged 
silence, these histonans. sponsored and serving the Mysore court produced volumes. 
These pages celebrating eolonial*feodal rule have served as the foundation of modem 
KmMkA'i historiography. This rendering of history from the Mysore palace leads os to 
the period of coloniaUsm proper ; a question, which we have chosen to consider in our 
next volume of Karnataka history. 

All these hiiiorians have nevertheless been of great hefp to us. Their grourtd 
work, despite its colouration or sbortsighicdrtess has been an ample source on which we 
have relied. TTw specific ciicomstances under which this book has been wrinen has bow> 
ever prevenied us from directly considering epigraphicaJ material, making our dtpen- 
dence oniecondary sources ineviiAle. However, rkhaess of detail in these secondary 
sources circumvents this shortcoming. Hence this does not handicap any of the conclu¬ 
sions that we have drawn. 

Apart from archaeological »d historical mMerial, we have relied on anihropo- 
logicai surveys. ArtChropological data provide Oesh to the archaeological skeleton. DD 
Kosambi used this method competently and Debiprtsad Chactopadhyayt made brilliant 
ioierpretabons after culling contemporary anthropological material and carefully filling 
up the crevices of history. 

While, as we have already said, there has been little Msrxist history writing oo 
Karnataka, this book is a scaffolding in the bridge across this gap. Hus long haul on 
Kamaiaka, heartland of the Kannada. Tuluvi and Kodavi n^onalities also seeks M the 
same time to ^>piy Marusi KistoriogRphy to the study of what Joseph Stalin, in deffning 
a nationaJity. called as “an histohcaliy evolyred stabU Focussing oo the 

Kannada nationality in particular, the most numerous of the three evolved natitmalibes of 
KamMika. we have mempttd lo draw attention not merely to a 'regional* variant from 
the ^tecinim of an Indian 'national’ history but to ttw application of the Manitsi historical 
methodology in bringing into full relief the pditkal and historical signifkance of under* 
t^ing such iovesiigaiion along nationality lines. Is it r^ inic after all that the/ufroricjiy 
and siatnlity of the various natkmaJities of India predate by centuriet and even by millen¬ 
nia tbe rise of in Indian statehood? Our comprehension of India can reap i rich harvest 
when Marxist historiogr^>hy adrkesses, in addition to generalisations of a subcontinental 
nature, the specifics of the lusiorical development c( each of its national ioes. It is by 
addressing this siabU feature of Indian society that Marxist historiography can in turn 
access new heights. 

Applying the Marxist methodology to this rich fund of material we have tried to 
reconstruct our past, paying particular heed lo the life of the people and ihetr role in the 
sh^ng of history. 

Karnataka history from die storse age to the period of colonial conques is thus 
classified into three major modes of production: 

1. Primitive communism (40,000 BF« 250 BC). 

2. The shudra holding system (250 BC * 240 AD), aryj 

3. Feudalism (fourth - eighteenth century AD). 

Within each of these modes we have been able to discern distirtet st^es. Within 
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Primitive communism there is the hunting-food gathering period of the old and middle 
stone ages; followed by the pastoral-primitive agricultural period of the new stone age 
and metal ages. In the metal age we also observe the rise of oligarchy which creates class 
elements within the order of primitive communism and leads to tribal overthrowal. 

The society of shudra helotage that is thus inaugurated lasts for half a millennium 
till it is undercut by a deep crisis leading to the rise of feudalism from the fourth century 
AD onwards. 

The feudal mode of production itself is divided into three distinct stages: 

1. Early feudalism (fourth - twelfth centuries AD), 

2. Middle feudalism (thirteenth - seventeenth centuries AD), and 

3. Late feudalism (late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries). 

If the feudal instruments and relations of production are dominant throughout the 
epoch of feudalism; the first stage is mariced by a near total absence of commodity pro¬ 
duction; the second by its rise and the third by its further spread alongside the elimination 
of a layer of the feudal class due to the rise of a merchant class sharing state power with 
the feudal class. It was under such semifeudai rule that Karnataka displayed fierce resis¬ 
tance to colonial conquest. 

These classificatory paradigms follow the general movement of history. In argu¬ 
ing out the characteristic features of each of these modes and their respective stages we 
have paid attention to drawing comparisons across the subcontinent and from across the 
world. This only marks out the universal trajectory of history. East or west, there is a 
symphonic crescendo. But for colonialism, Karnataka showed (just as India also did—we 
firmly believe) the desire to do away with feudalism, along (he European or Japanese way 
and ensure the establishment of a bourgeois democracy. However, halted by the on¬ 
slaught of colonialism, we are now compelled to merely speak of its possibility—of its 
historic inevitability then. 

In the next volume wc shall describe the colonial period. Yet, whichever way one 
would choose to view it; feudalism before colonialism, or feudalism with colonialism, the 
unmistakable truth of history lies in the fact that our society has, just as all others, rebelled 
against the rule of these classes. Popular struggle has been the motive force. Faced by 
oppression and with no room to turn, the masses will cork of their own, and forging 
onward, they will make their history. 

The purpose of this work will then be fulfilled. Cause would have met its culmi¬ 
nation; historiography would have had it& tryst with history. 
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Chapter I 

PRIMITIVE 
COMMUNISM 
AND KARNATAKA’S 
PREHISTORY 

(40,000 BP.240 BC) 
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1 . GEOLOGICAL AND ECOLOGICAL FEATURES ‘ 

The evdi. its cootineau* nvm. sptl. clinuie, flon ind fauni evolved lonf before 
humaokiwS bad Tbe todun land mass which has its own separate story of evotolion is 
divided along Uvee distinct geological zones: 

1. The pcnmsuU of the Decew lo the south of (he Vindhyas 

2. The great moomain sysseni of tbe north* the Himalayas 

i. The bido^Gangeuc alluvial plain of northem India eacendiftg fiom Punjab in 
the west to Bengal in the east. 

Of these three segmeau. the first immeditfely concerns us since it tt to this dial 
Kamicaka belongs, which also happens to be the mou ancient of land masses that has 
formed on earth Peninsular India, made up of a solid stable block of the earth's crust, 
befongs to what Is called (he azok era (I SOO imllkw years old) or tbe eri before lifo even 
in ts most elementary form had emerged. The rock that forms peninsular India U (he 
oldest and thus called archaean or Dharwachmi. devoid on account of ns of fov\ik 
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During the mesozoic era (120-55 million years) which is further subdivided into 
the triassic, Jurassic and cretaceous periods was also the age when reptiles evolved. Then 
peninsular India formed part of the land mass of Gondwanaland which was comprised of 
Africa, South America, Australia and Antarctica. 

In the Jurassic period, Gondwanaland split up commencing the process of what is 
called the continental drift. Peninsular India broke away from Africa and began to drift 
eastward along with Australia, the latter separating in the next period from the peninsular 
Indian land mass. This is borne out by (he similarity of fauna of the Narmada valley with 
Arabia and Europe and the Indian east coast and Assam with that of Madagascar and 
South Africa, and the Savanna forests of the Deccan with that of the African east. In the 
words of Ramachandra Dikshitar, "Otology accepts the Indo African land connection as 
a settled fact, Stupendous volcanic outbursts during the cretaceous period led to the 
formation of the crust of Gujarat, Maharashtra and Ma^ya Pradesh. These ancient vol¬ 
canoes may be seen in Bijapur, Belgaum and Bidar districts too of Karnataka in the form 
of what is called Deccan Traps (from trap meanings/air otstep in Swedish). These long 
since extinct volcanoes, after pouring out lava in profuse quantity, have as a result of 
weathering formed into flat topped hills, Bidar city itself being situated on one such trap. 

The Deccan plateau so formed tilted towards the east creating the breathtaking 
Western ^ukts. The range visible only from the coast gradually integrates with the table 
land in the east; so much so that approaching the coast from the east, the Ghats seem to 
take on an abrupt and precipitous dip almost into the Arabian Sea. This tilt of the Deccan 
face was also responsible for the easterly flow of all the major peninsular rivers and cre¬ 
ated its riverine systems. Thus while all these rivers originate in the Western Ghats so 
close to the sea, yet they meander eastward, wash the vast Deccan table land and then Join 
the distant bay of Bengal in the east. 

By the time of the Kainozoic era (the last 55 million years), the topographical 
features of Karnataka were formed, and the age of flowering plans, birds and mammals 
had commenced. 

Topogr^hically speaking, Karnataka may be divided into three major zones, each 
running parallel to the others in a north-south direction. To the extreme west is a 300 km 
long coastal strip with its shores lapped by the Arabian Sea, also called as Kanara ^m 
Portuguese times and as the Karayali in Kannada, varying in width hrom 15 kms to 40 
kms to which the districts of Uttara Kannada and Dakshina Kannada belong. The Karavali 
has an average elevation of from 30 metres to 60 metres above sea level. 

Parallel to It is the Western Ghats, about 500 kms in length, having a broad sea¬ 
ward face and only gently sloping on its leeward side, also called as the Malnad oxSahyadri 
in Kannada, composed of deep valleys, cascading waterfalls and steep mountainous hills. 
The Malnad runs through nine districts which include Belgaum, Uttara Kannada, I^arwad, 
0>ickmagAlnr. Hassan. Dakshina Kannada. Kodagu (also called as Coorg by 
the British) and has its toes sticking into Mysore district. 

Further east lies the broad expanse of plateau land also known as Bayalusime or 
Mudalasime in Kannada since ancient times and in more recent centuries as its Maidan, 
The Maidan itself may be divided on a geographical basis into a northern and a southern 
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Ittlf.ihcTungabftadrt nver bemgcbetcftcnlltftcoidemifc^iofl The North Mudai) has 
a RMich bwtr ekvaooo ac from 430 ncuos to 760 meirei, thao the South ml its plmeau 
tends to be fluer. To ii belong moat of Belgaum and Dharvad disthcts and the entile 
area of die dtstricts oTBijapur. Bellaiy. Rachtir. Gulbarga and Bidar. The South Maidan 
with an ekvacioo of 900 metres to IJOO metres is an tartnUfing ptatem iMenpersed with 
hilly outcrops. A good deal of tenuory of Shimoga* Quckmagalur. Hasssan. Mysore and 
the cattre dolhcts of Chitradiuga. Tumkw. Bangalore. Man^a and KoUr bdong to d. 

Escepi for a few soeanu which originaie in the wooded rcgxm aiwd gmstk 
outcrops in die Maidan. all rivers of Karnataka origtnaie in the Westera Ghats. The rivers 
themselves may be divided into east and west Howing ones with the KaJi alone, a btf 
■ndecided about its course in N upper reaches, takes a roust confused and circuitous, 
befoie making up its mind and then rushiry 10 discard Itself in the Arabian Sea. Theeast 
fk)wing rivers fonn (he biggest basins of Karnataka. At the northern tip the Manjra and 
Karaoja flow in Bidar district making them a part of the Godavan basin and cofisiitmmg 
2.3% of the total area of 1.92 lakh tq kms of Kamaiaka. To the south and covering 
59.06% of the area ofthe State and thermits widest lerrisory. is the grind Krishna basin, 
hs ma)or mbutaries are the BhimiuChasapribha, Malaprabha. Tungabhathi and Vhdavaii. 
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r'.-x, original from 
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T>>e Kavcri, moislening the soothem part of the South Miidin, covers I7.S7% of the 
State aod includes the Yagachi, Hemav^i. Arfcavaihi, Shiresha and Kabini in its basin. 
The west flowing rivert. in contrasc have a shon and swift course. They are always rn a 
burry to juftap down fron the Ghats and end up in the Arabian Sea, foniiing deltas and 
estuarka at the end of Aeir journey. The Kiravali. drained by these rivers, has a basin 
area of 13.1% of the State's total. The coast is innumenbly sliced by these rivers, the 
more inpor ta nt of which are the Kali, Gangavali, BeAhi. Aghanashini, Shanvachi, Haladi, 
Sita, Chakra and Neiravathi. Apart from these the North and South Pennar and Palar 
rivers drain 7.09% of Karnataka's area. 

The Makhad recevesthe hi^test rainfall ia Ktfnataka with an annual precipilacion 
of from4.000 mm toS.OOO inm. The KaravaJi comes neat with an anrwal rainfall exceed* 
ing 3,000 mm. Confronted by the windward face of the Ghats, moisture laden winds 
blowing from the Arabian Sea are obstructed; and compelled to rise, they form a cloudy 
canopy over the coast, become heavy and cause cataclysmic showers. Hence the Malrtad, 
and due to it, the coast, receive heavy rainfall making Agumbe in Shimoga district, Irtdta's 
southern Chirapun)ee. Winds whkh have thus sh^ moat of their moisture move east- 
wards to sprinkle the vast plains. The North and South Maidm thus form the raimhadow 
area. While the South Maidan receives from 2,000 mm to 460 mm ofrainfall between its 
wesiern artd eastern extremities, the North Maidan depressed as it is in elevation and 
being the far from the diagonally running 'V* shped coastline gets from 1,500 mm to SOO 
mm of rain in a year. If one rainy day is cortsidered as having 2.5 mm or more rain in a 24 
hour period, the Mtlnad and Karavali have aiotal of from 95 to 105 riifly days a year, and 
at the eastern exaemea of the stile along the Andn Pradesh boundary. Bidar and Gulbarga 
have from 30 to 40 rainy days and Bcllary ml Chitradurga, in their eastern flanks, less 
than 20 ratny days in a year. While the Maidan generally displays semiarid conditions, the 
eastern strips of Bellary. Chitradurga and Tumkur districts display alrrtost arid conditions, 
m^ng them a part of the semidescrt of neighbouring Anantapur. Kumod and Cudappah 
districts of AnAra Pradesh, which is the core of the second desertified region in India 
after the Thar in Rajasthan. 

Karnataka has four seasons. January-February being the cold months, the warm 
and hot months of summer qmading from March to May. the South West Monsoon also 
called the rainy season of theMaatgcm covering the months from June to S ep t e mb e r and 
a second rainy season, the Htngam caused by the North East Monsoon bringing clouds 
from the Bay of Bengal from October to December During the rainy season the weather 
isgcneraJly warm or cod lending towardthelanerespecially in the months of the Hingaru. 

Iht formation of soils is the result of the joint handiwork of gcoclimatic and 
geobiological factors. While weathering breaks down rock masses into soil, physics 
chemical actioA of plants such as lichens, feres, algae and mosses and animals such as 
worms and rodents cnKances capillny actjCRi on the sdl «td helps its formation to matu¬ 
rity. 

Of the four major types of Indian soils, the lodo-Gangeck alhivtom is absent in 
Karnataka. It has red soil which is formed over the archaean b a sem en t and is the domi¬ 
nant type covering the South Maidan and parts of Dharward and BeHary districts, h is 
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rkh in poush. iron and alumint and goxnl^ poor in oitrogeti. pospbonis and humua. 
Black cotton soil form ed from lava that once issued out of the Deccan Traps is the second 
most important soil type and is a characteristic feature of the North Maklan eacept Bidar 
Bid a part of Dharwadand Bellary districU. Black soils are extremely tenacious to mois¬ 
ture and become sticky when wet They have a high degree of fertility generally and have 
high proportions of lime, magnesia, alumina, sal (and potash. They are poor in posphorus 
and nitrogen. The reddish laieriles ve a feature typical of a moist climate. They have a 
low Ume content. Lalerite soils along with coastal alluvium are found in the Karavili ind 
even Bklar district is covered by it Based on these soil and climatic factors each of the 
regions of Karnataka may be fuither subdivided into agtoclimatk zones. 
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All these factors contributed to the formation of the biosphere of Karnataka. 

A narrow 5-10 km strip running at the edge of the Ghats emerged as an evergreen 
deciduous forest, a very rare kind of bioreserve. Sandwiching it from either side are two 
strips of semievergreen forests. Moist deciduous forests were formed at the fringe of the 
semievergreen forests and further eastwards, touching the Maidan are dry deciduous for¬ 
ests. In prehistoric times, the South Maidan could boast of dry deciduous forests and the 
North Maidan contained scrub and thorny forest laid with a profuse vegetation of grasses. 

A number of wild animals roamed these forests; elephants keeping off evergreen 
forests and even quite a few species of ungulated animals finding it difficult to exist there 
due to the dense canopy. In fact the North Maidan with its scrub vegetation, occasional 
lakes and rolling grasslands characterised as the Savanna type (after East Africa) was the 
habitat on which hoofed animals such as deer, pig. oxen, buffalo, sheep and goat could 
thrive. 

All these features then constituted the material environment of Karnataka. It is 
clear that the first evidence of humankind going back to 40.000 years in Karnataka de¬ 
pended on these ecological factors. 

The North Maidan with its Savanna type of flora and fauna, had various fruit 
yielding trees and tubers. Its grassy plains were an attraction for the ungulates, reptiles 
and lodeiits. Tliis was an iiiviiaiiuii fur caiiiivuies feeding on them. Tlie eliinaie was 
warm and conducive. Quartzite was available. 

Food was there. The raw material to procure them was also there. What more 
could the weary migrating hunter-gatherers have wished for? Id the North Maidan of 
Karnataka natural evolution had created an Eden for primitive humankind. 
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2. LOCATING KARNATAKA IN 
PREHISTORY 

Eastern Africa is considered as ihe core region where humankind evolved. The 
region has demonstrated a striking continuity of fossil finds of the late primates otherwise 
called anthropoid apes, such as the orangutan, gorilla and chimpanzee and the first Homi- 
nids (Hominids are a family of primates evolved from apelike ancestors of modern man). 
Further there has been a remarkable continuity of anthropogenesis that has been estab¬ 
lished under the family Hominidae basing on evidence collected by and large from Af*- 
rica.' 

The following table provided by Alexeev locales the process across time and 
facilitates our grasp of this transition. 


Table of the Relation and Absolute Dales of the Stages In Ihe Evolution of 
Ancient Man's Morphology and Culture 


Historical 

Stage 

Archaeological 

Stage 

Evolutionary 

Stage 

Absolute Dales 
(Thousand Years) 

Primitive 
proto horde 

Early stages 
of Lower 
Palaeolithic 

Ausiralo- 

pilhecus 

4,000.000- 
aboui 2,000,000 

Eajly 

primitive 

horde 

Later Stages of 
Lower 

Palaeolithic 

Pithe- 

ainthropus 

about 2.000.000 
200,000 

Developed 

primitive 

horde 

Middle 

Palaeolithic 

Neanderthal 

man 

200.000- 

40,000 

Primitive 

community 

Upper 

Palaeolithic. 
Mesolithic. 
Neolithic, 
and Early Bronze 

Modem man 
(Homo Sapiens) 

40.000-5.000 


Peninsular India, to which Karnataka belongs, is the oldest extant land mass 
of India displaying sinking resemblance in animal and plant fonm with Madagascar 
off Africa's east coast. This only further confirms the unity of peninsular India with 
the African landmass at an early geological period. Yet. the peninsula has so far 
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displayed remiunu only of the early tailed primaks. Traces of the User nothuiled 
phmaies or anthropoid apes from which rrun evolved have so far not been found 
in peninsulv India. However the Siwalik ranges falling in the Himalayan foothills 
and its adjoining plains from northwestern Uttar Pradesh to Peshawar in Pakistan 
has thrown up evidence of the existence of higher primsies such as the Sncpithtcus 

frtMn Qiinji in Pakistan, Dryopi^aa ptmjabkus from Harttalyoagar near 
Bilaspur in Punjab and Semnapitkecus astufH from the Salt Range bordering Chinjt. 
Apart from these the fragment of the skull of RamapiAecus punjabkus was dis¬ 
covered at Hahtalynagar.’ 

Tit Ramapiihecus was considered to be among the last of the apes. But 
Ardeas Skybmak in her book Of Primeval Steps ami Future Leaps caps the tpies- 
tkm when she says: 

"itforfon. whnVig m 1971, assumes that the hominids diverted fwm Ae 
QTKtssrtd tree^dwtUmg apes a good /O or 12 mUliaa years ago. tn the past few 
years, however, new irforwtation has come to light which has led most setenruu 
so beliey^ that the divergence from At apes actually happened much more re^ 
cenlly-^a mere 4 or 5 million years ago. A reesammation of fossil dental remains 
once thought to be hommid from 5.5 mitlion years ago to led to their being 
ee<lass0ed as ape remains (RamaplAecus. for instance, is no longer generally 
considered to be on the hominid lineL most crucially, a new technique for *mo- 
leculor dosAg^ has been developed which makes k possible to roughly estimate (he 
time when related species alive today would fiiefy have diverged from a c ommo n 
ancestor. This irchni^<r. based on assessing the degree of relative simiianiy in the 
ammo acid sequencmg of typical protem chains of two or more related species, 
provides ccnvmcmg evidence that our ancestors Averged in Ae very recent past 
fiom the (mcestral ape stock which also gave rise to Ae chimpanzees and goril’ 
las. There is a strddngly small Afftrerrce-^less than 1% A Ae ammo acid sr- 
^ucjiciRg of average hicm^ proteA molecules and their counterparts A chA^pan- 
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MA Edey. locating Lhe ttgiuficince of this find at the process of human cvohi’ 
lion says: ''Leoky's Fort Temm find locates RamapHhecta in East Africa as least iwo 
million years before k appeared m India^^and, most important, in a courury where 
Australopithecines la mondike creature which appeared 4 to 5 miltum yean and 
whose remains have been found m Ethiopia and East ^rico and could make simple 
peMe tooU] of great age are beginning to turn up. U seems most sensible to continue 
to argue the cast for Africa as the breeding ground of man. Ramapithecus popuLt’ 
tions may well have radiated out from Africa^^-io India and perhaps to other places- 
-over a period of several million yean. But this is no guarantee that they went on to 
produce hominidal descendants in those placet Until fossil evidence corrfirms that 
they did. it seems more logical to asssane that early hominid evolution was coerfined 
to the place where fossils are: Africu." * 



7. The eftki Alncift hone of himoiikinU 


VP AlcKoev also subscribes to a sunilar stand point He says: 'The homeland 
of humankind is often put at where the most finds are made.... The rich discoveries 
in human paloentdogy made in Africa over the past 20 years, have given this region 
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fhe main wie. Btif the SiweJik Bdjnge m //orthem /ndta, blown to palaentologists 
since the iast ceniury as the Eldorado of fossils, contimtes to yield finds of forms close 
to hominids, though not as m the same quantity as Africa. That has given the Asian 
hypothesis new Ufe, and new supporters, t ka^ expressed myself several times m the 
literoture in support of the hypothesis of an African home of hwnankind because of 
the exceptional nature of the African finds, which iUusirate all the stages of human 
evolution and the very great stmilarify of man precisely to the African anthropoid 
apes (an argument already put forward by Darwin for an African Homelandy^^ 

We might from aB m^es therefore consider the thesis of an East Aftican 
hocoHnud for huinanknid as valid. 

It is however the Siwaliks that again throws up earliesi evkieoce of humankind 
in India. While no fossil cemains have yet been traced, stone tools, choppers and emde 



tire. *nss mua have eaured. theoreivall)'. ike fiat iahiktus| eC laAa. 


senpen have been traced, die amk)uity of which is dated from S.00,000 years to 
3.00.000 years Before Present (BP). 

One lakh years after die Siwalik discoveries come the finds at Atirampakkam 
in Chingleput district of Tamil Nadu of double edged cutting hx>ts which are dated as 
2X10.000 ye«s oU. 
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But after this there is a gap of U lakh years in peninsular India before any 
subsUMial diKOveries of polaeoliihic (belonging lo the old stone age which is the 
eartiesi and longest period of human developmeni) humankind are made. It ts only 
from this penod. starting about 40,000 years ago that a cootinoity of human social 
tvolasicn is obtained in India in general and Karnataka in panicular. Thus we may say 
chat the ptehistocy of Karnataka ooimnences with the period of palaeoUthisra 

But before we start oB with o«tr discussioa of Karnataka prehistory, it would 
be useful to make some observations regarding human society of that time. 

Indian and its peninsular prehistory is bound to be rcincerpreied based on more 
meticulous excavations in the Siwalik bills and the habitation region around 
Atirarnpakkam. These finds will locale the role of the Indian land mass in the 
eastward movement of human life from the African homclai>d into the Melanesian, 
Polynesian and Australian regions at the time of the lower and middle palaeolithic 
stages Itself when the species Homo Sapien was yet to evolve. It could, in the process 
demonstraie the contribution of the Indian subcontinent lo the developmeiu of human 
culture during this stage of transition and movemeat eastwards from India. But until 
these substantive discoveries are made and the line of continuity established within the 
Indian land mass between not only the northern Siwalik finds and the southern 
Atirarnpakkam finds but iho within these regions traversing the lower, middle and 
upper palaeolidiic stages, our compre h en s ion of our past will remain hampered and 
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limited lo what percqKive best we can nuke of (he exiscint materia] starting from the 
lower palaeolithic period, that is, from about 40,000 years ago. 

This starting point in the study of Karnataka's perfiistocy only establishes well 
the foUowtng facts: 

m That Karnataka's (and India's too, for that maoer) prehistory commences 
with Che emeifence of Homo Saptens or modem man. 

■ Going by the enduring Engelsian classificacion this was the period of the 

middle stage of savagery. Savagery itself was described by Eagels as: period 

in which the appropriation of noiurol prodwcfs. reoAf for acre, predominoxtd: Ae 
things produced by mat were, 01 Ae main, avtmmenu that facUitated Ais oppropria^ 

■ Engels' gnsp of the large scale migration of the period, unprecedented in 
human prahistcry till then, and the factors affecting k rtmaio valid more than a century 
after he made them. He says ^lal (he middle stage of savagery *brgijv wish the 
utiiization of fish (under which head we also include crabs. shellfiA and oAer ajuatic 
animals) for food and wiA Ae employment of fire. These two art complimentary, 
since fiA food becomes fully available only with Ae use of fire. This new food, 
however, made mat independent of ciMOfe and tocatiry. By foUowing the rivers and 
coasts man was able even m this savage state, to ^read over Ae greater part of Ae 
earth's surface. The crude unpolished stone implements of the earlier Stone Age—Ae 
so called palaeoliAic--which belong wholly or predominantly, to Ais period, and are 
scattered over all the eontmenis. are evidence of these migrations. The newly-oecu- 
pied territories as well as the mceasingly active urge for discovery, linked wiA their 
command of Aeon of producing fire by friction^ made avaiiable new food stuffs, such 
as ^rviocvottf roots atd tubers, baked m hot ashes or m baking pits (groimd averts), 
ami game, which was occasionally added to Ae diet after the invention of the first 
weapons-Ae club and the spear* '' 

Thes K was exactly at this point in the development of humans and the peopling 
of peninsular India by mgmory mov e m ents of communities m (he stage of pnUeolithism 
or of food gathehng*buncmg that we arrive at evidences from Karnataka. 
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3. FOOD GATHERIN&HUNTING: 
PALAEOLITHIC AND MESOLITHIC PERIODS 

(40,000 BP-2S00 BC) 

From conuoem to concioeat af¥S from regiOD lo re^ioo wiihio » cootioeot 
the pcrmlisttoci of prehisioiy undergoes doiinct changes. Since all prahbronc (and 
for that nutter hiaioric) penodtsacion is undertaken on the qoaliutive level of the 
iostnifnents of production, each stage of prchistork developmeol ioio palaeolithic (old 
stone age), tnesolithic (middle stone age). neoUthic (new stone age), copper, brome 
and tree ages describes the level of development of the human social formation. A 
complex of environmemal and social factors decide the transition from one stage of 
pcehistor^ to the other, and they also at times cause an mtenninglii^ of stages. While 
submitting the cuhure region of South Indian prehistory to periodisMion, we may 
identify the followii^ stages: 


Tkble Showing the Pertodisatioa of South indina PTthWery 


Ibdl 

cultere 

DMc 

Mode of praductkMi ia Snath 

India with particular rtfercace to 
Karaalaka 

I Palaeoliihic 
E«iy 

2.00,000 BP- 
40.000 BP 

Primitive communism with food 
gathering-hunting 

Mkhfle 

40.000 BP- 
19.000 BP 

--diao-- 

Upper 

\9jm BP- 
10,000 BP 

-ditto-* 

0 Mesolithic 

10,000-BP- 
2500 BC 

Primitive coonnunisin widi food 
gathering-hunting 

01 Neolithic* 
Chakolithic 

2500 BC. 

1200 BC 

Primitive communism with 
pnstoralism-primitive agricultitre 

IV Iron age 

1200 BC* 

240 BC 

Primitive communism with 
pastoraliim*prinutive agriculfure 
under tribd oligarchic rale 


IS 




inli> 
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Ifi penodising KimiCikJ in paniculir one finds thei the early palaeolithic period 
was charaderised by loob made of quartzite, while the middle palaeolithic saw the use 
of agate, jasper and chalcedony.'* 

Mariing the difference between the middle «id upper palaeolithic stages. Bridget 
and Raymond Alkhin say: "The bask itchmoiogical of the Upper PoheoliAk 

is the method of producing paraiiel-sided blades from a cartfiiliy prepared core, a 
specialised de^hpmem c/ the unidirectional type of Middle Palatolithk. One good 
core of this kind, once prepared, can yield many parallet sided Modes with Hale or 
no further preparation... The technique of making paroUei sided blades is an essen- 
tiai bask element of all Upper Palaeoliihk iWiornes of the subcomsmenl...*^ 

Ii is ihetefore generally possible that it was the last stage of palaeolithism which 
consemed about 9,000 yean before transforming into the mesolithic perKxL that the 
last stage of savagery, that is, of food gathenng'hunting was inaugurated. After an 
eiclosive mesolitfaic stage, the neolithic age cormnencas. This in a short time witnesses 
the simuJtancoQS transition id the copper age. Thus this period stretching from 2S00 
BC to 1200 BC is called the chakolithic period (cAoicor ■ copper. Uihk ■ of stone) 
where there is a combination of new stone age toob with that of copper use. Karnataka 
abo does not experknce any exclusive tnonze age. It moves from the chakolithic 
age into the iron age ml from there into the stage of history proper 

Thus while the overall paiiem of prehistoric development is in keeping with the 
general ptOem. the Karnataka land mass displays its own specificities in this regard. 

Id the ^scnce of any archaeological evidence of man before 40.000 yean in 
Karnataka, we presume that Karnataka was peopled as the result of a protracted 
migntory movement 

The evidence of palaeolithic sites in Karnataka falb along a pattern which 
describes Soudi India as a whole. All palaeolithic sites discovered so far in South India 
are concentrated in the disirkls of Dharwad. Belgaum. Bijapur. Culbarga. Raichur and 
Beilary of Karnataka; adjoining plaicrs of Mahaboebnagar and Kumool districts, the 
eastern Nallamala hilb. Nalgonda. Chittur and Nellore districts of Andhra Pradesh md 
the adjoining northern districts of North Arcoc and Chinglepul of Tamil Nadu. While 
the Krishna and its tributaries am home for almost all the sites in Kanvataka and Andhra 
Pradesh, the Pennar basin b the culture region for Tamil Nadu.** 

Within this region, there is again an epreentre falling along Tungibhadra* 
Krishna rivers of Karnataka and AiMf^a Pradesh. More than 100 such sites have so 
far been tdenlified in North Karnataka and 50 sites in Andhra Pradesh. 

h was only after another several thousand years of the existence of these sites 
in this core region that one notices a gradual spread of palaeolithic sites lo the South 
Miidan region of Karnataka in the districts of Shimoga. Chitradurga, Chkkmagahir. 
Tumfcur and Mysore.*^ Among these inmunermble sites, systematic excav«km has been 
undertaken in die Huosgi-Baichbal valley of Culbarga district. 

Amortg the most important factors contributix^ to this settkment pattern are 
the tvailabiliiy of raw matcrtal for lool making, the proximiry of perennial waier source 
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for driokicig mkI fishing, the availibility of animals, in particular, herbivores (animals 
that feed on grass and leaves) which make easier prey and the existence of a plant 
diversity which can yield food all round the year. 

The availability of schists, haematite, quaruice. chtiU jasper and dolehie have 
conoiboted to the making of tools. 

Of the tods found m handaxes, cieaven, knives and btfaciaJ points. With the 
further advancement of the upper paJaeoUthic period, scrapers form a dominam portion 
of the tools, followed by points, borers and combination tools. In this later stage 90% 
of the ioob were made by the flaking leclttique. RV Joshi says that most to^ during 
this period were ^dM/ficuh tp haft for making arrows”'* The tools of this period are 
generally classed as Acheulian. named after the stone age culture which existed in 
France from 2,30.000 to 2.00,000 years ago in St Acheul. France. 

Although the level of palaeolithism has been the same in north India and the 
south, there is a distinc^on in the main type of tool that ts found during this period 
between the two regions. While the chopper-type pebble tools are found in the north, 
the Acheulian hand axes dontintte in the south. Arcbaeologisls are die opinion that 
both these tool types were used lo serve the same end and hence this only goes to show 
the distinctness of the culture type that evolved in the south.** 

Fossils of the ox. buffalo, pig* deer, antelope, rhinoceros, molluscao shells, 
anikr, elephant arKl hippopotamus have been found in different sites of Karnataka. 
The neighbouring Kumool caves revealed fossite of blackbuck, chinkara. sambar. chital. 
barking deer, mouse deer, wild boar, black raped hare, procuptne. paogerfin. monitor 
lizard and crocodile in addiiitm to the animals found in (he Karnataka sites.'* 

Apart from these inimaJ remains, fossils of various berries, seeds, leafy greens, 
tubers, umartnd and ber fruit have also been found at these skes. 

CL Badam who has made a study of the palaeontology ttf the upper Krtshna 
valley which includes its tributaries such as the MaJapnbba. Ghalaprabha. Tungabtiadra. 
Bhima. Ghod and Hunsgi rivers, dates all these floral and faunal remains lo die period 
30.000 to 39.000 years BP* 

Detailed investigations by K Paddayya at Hunsgi covering a seven year period 
led him to identify 65 sites in the valley. Further, ariothcr 40 skes were located in the 
Ghataprabha valley in Gokak of Belgium district. RS P^ipu. K Paddayya ind TV 
Shivarudrappa conclude thM the 'rrguM war charoettrised by semi-arid monsoonaf 
dimate mih suitable physiographic setling m the form of gentle plateau and broad 
pediments att by shallow brood bed hod streams and sparseiy forested savanna type 
of vegetation in the hwtr reaches of the river valleys....*^ 

KV Paddayya's work on the Humgi valley has its own special place in the 
understanding of palaeolithic Karnataka. Hunsgi is an oval shaped valley running IS 
kms north-south and 10 kms cast-west in Gulbarga district. It is surrounded by 
elevated plateaus. The Hurtigi stream with a few tributaries of its own in (he form of 
hill torrents provides the main drainage for the valley before joiaing the Krishna river. 
These torrents rKinraily retain water in the monsoon months of July-Octoben but the 
Hunsgi itself has a perennial flow. Of (he 20 Acheulian localities that Paddayya 
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meocioftt* ctaree «t fadory sites, ochen are secofkdaor spreads and babicaiiociai sites. 
Most sites aie oe the floor of (he valley and generally close to the w«er courses. The 
spor^ic occurrence of artefacts on the surrounding hill slopes and rock Ix^lows only 
suggests that the AcheuJian folk used lo roam around in that area, occasionally taking 
shelter in the hollows. Three micro zones of vegetation were kkntiried: a gallery 
forest along the stream courses, aerophytic vegetation (plants which have adapted to 
conditions of scanty riinMl and eacess sahs m the soil) typical of semi-arid tracts in 
the valley floor and the same type of xerophytic vegetation in the tableland. There 
were i u s eispe rsed marshlands. The totality of this type may be identified with the 
Savannah type of East Afnca, a region. Id us be reminded had ad^aed penifksular 
India in a l^gone geological age.” 

Piddayya's detailed investigations at Hunsgi have led him to observe a climatic 
pattern In the life of the palaeolithic peoples of the valley: * ..rk< amual acthity-cycU 
of rhe AcAddioR occuponxs of tht area coruirted of two principal %tasonal strattgUs. 
hi the dry steam mimai foods (e^ciaUy large game hmiing) were the main source 
of subsistertce: the Acheulian population was probably forced to come together m the 
central part of the valley (the area around the present-day village of Htmsgi), as the 
spring fed channel flowing the Hmsgi stream would be the only source of drinking 
water in the entire valley..,. In the ensuing wet season the population aggnrgoie would 
split itself inio small groups and spread all over the volley, since now both plant foods 
md drinking water would be freely available everywhere. ** ” 

From the tools used, the plant and animal remains found, it is evident that the 
palaeolithic people of Karnataka were at the stage of food gathering-hunting. 

Stone tools could have been used for digging up tubers, edible roou and open 
burrows of rodents and other small animals. The stone tools appear to have been used 
more for flaying open the carcass of the hunted aoimals. perhaps the remains of the 
food of carnivores, and scraping out the meaL While the animal remains speak of a 
diverse faunal diet, it would be wrong to exaggerate the reguiahty of an animaJ diet 
in the life of these palaeolithic humans. Und^ a hot and humid climate which had a 
telaiively modeme degree of precipitation a carcass would often decompose even 
before it could be completely used. As a result ‘‘ir was this imposstbility of preserving 
meat thor apparently led to a constant purposive search for food and hunting proe- 
ticaify every day and at the same time ertcouraged an active mode of While 

foraging remained the mainstay in the food of these people, they took to scavenging 
and burning lo supplement a proteinaceous diet.” 

Paddayya's reconslrvction of the behaviour of the palaeolithic people of Hunsgi 
valley speaks a lot of the level of theu culture and the formation of their knowledge 
base. The palaeolithic people of Hunsgi had obviously moved from the level of 
registering emptrical/appaieni knowledge. 

[XscQSSing about the logical in the sphere of human cocksciousaess of primittve 
man, Alexeev says: ^There is stdl m immense field of extra-economic phenowwna that 
Ar primitive man came up against, and m which he depended no lest (hm m Ae 
stere offload resources: that is the seasot^ rhythms and clmatie phenomena, it is 
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impossibU to forrset natural colamititt ^,b^kis po$$AU to bt cieortyawcft of the 
rkfthm of stoioeyal processes and to adapt to dtem. After the dry season foUows the 
rainy seascfK after day comes night—these are empirical obseryatians, awareness of 
dte is^isahdity of das successions and of its ssricr recurrence, however, is obviously 
already a generalisation of empirical tsperiertce; the observation itseff and its 
generalisation belong to the d^errrM spheres of conseiomsmss.... tn the easts of 
hmting and food gashering the generalisaiion promotes a more regular supply of 
food, in die case of observations and taking stock of the rhythm and character of 
natural processes, it makes it possible to select and prepare shelters fiom bad weather, 
to choose more convenient places for campsites and night halts, i.e^ to realise the 
whole life cycle.’'^ 

Thefe was a diversicy in the sites of habitaiioo of these palaedithic peoples. 
Brid^ and Raymond AJlchm stale that "...regular living sites were estabiished on the 
banks of rivers, in the open and in rock shelters...."^ 

Thus it could be concci lo expect seveni habiutional sites in a given cutoire* 
complex zone as Paddayya has ri^ly done, arid look for the seasonal aiteration of 
these sites. 

The production of tools was undeitaken during this penod by whai S Nagaraju 
sums up as "the stone-hammer, cyUndfieai-hammer, feather edge ehippings and step 
flaking for trimming the edges.*^ 

The innuflfMrable f^tory sites uncovered at Hunsgi. Goksk, Ninur in BeDary 
district, etc, draw up a pacuire which demonstrates its distribution across a wide popu* 
laiion of the concerned trihe.^ 

The level of generalised knowledge, or in other words, abstmct thought, and 
the degree of intn tribal coordination and patterned life only compels us to believe that 
the upper palaecrfichs of Karruaika had already a developed language of their own. 
Without the adequate exchange of ideas, of which language is the means, this level of 
life would not have been possible. 

It is important to note that we have very little knowledge of the art of these 
people. From the level of their conscfoosness it is to be presumed that they had 
developed forms of an generally true of communities in the late stage of food gath- 
efing4iunling. 

It is signiftcani to note that we are left with no skeletal rvnfiairu whatsoever of 
these late palaeoHihic pco^. Their mode of disposing the dead, (and we presume 
some such mode could have emerged by this stage given the development of a full 
fkdged language and attendant to ic a sense of social belonging) could have worked 
as a hindrance in obtaining such remains. Such a method should have existed (perhaps 
they burnt the dead) since among the heaps of animal bones again there is no trace <d 
human skekul remains. We could have otherwise learned more of the racial cotaper- 
sition of these fellow Komo Sapiens that peopled Kanuiaka. 

The mesolithK or middle stone age commenced with the end of the palaeolithic. 
It spanned i per>od of about 6.000 years from 10,000 BP to 2SOO BC. 
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lA itiii phise which w«s a cominuation of the food fathering- hundng stage, or 
to pul il fli Eogels* terms, encompassed the final stage of savagery, there was an 
adv a ncem e nt in the insinuneMs of production. 

It if important lo note that there ii a stratigraphic continuity m the sites of the 
mesolilhic period from that of the palaeolithic. RV Pandit says. "Whenewr urtdistiirbed 
river sections are avaUabie. as in (he JCrishno basin, parficuiarty in the major tribu¬ 
taries of the ATmhfio. Ghatapr^tha and the kfalaprabtuK the deposits cortlofluag the 
Middle Stone Age overlie those containing Early Stone Age."* * 

This overlapping of sites across ihe two stone age periods only indicates the 
coocinuicy in the transformation of the earlier mode of existence. The stad of the 
Hotoceae epoch (i.e.. from the comme n cement of the end the last major ice age 
10.000 yean ago) introduced several environmental changes and thus afTecied the 
ecology of the region. One could, with the decrease in rainfall expect a decrease m the 
manh lands. The raw rralcriaJ used for the manufacture of slooe tools changed as 
much as did the siae and type of tools.’’ Significam among the dianges was perhaps 
the development of the bow and arrow which mufl have further subilised their intake 
of animal food.’’ 

While extensive evidence of the mesolitfik period is obtained in Nordi Kamataka 
not much evidence is found from the southern region of the state.’’ 

This only reveals to us that the old demographic pattern was repeated except 
for some finds in the Dakshina Kannada coastal tract of Kamataka for the first time.’* 
The mesolithic period in Kamataka remains un^ectacular and serves as m 
important transition period to the next qualitatively higher neolithic-chalcolithic stage 
of pasloralism-primitive agriculture which Engels chooses to classify as the stage of 
bat but ism. 
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4. PASTORALlSM-PRIMmVE AGRICULTURE: 
NEOLITHIC, CHALCOLITHIC AND IRON AGES 

(2500 BC*240 BC) 

A. Spmd of the Neolithic anrf ChakoUthic 

Over 150 AeolMhic<iukolithic sites have been discovered in South India so far. 
Most of these occur ie Kaniauka with the rest in Andhra Pradesh vd Tamil Nadu. 
The nuclear zone of the chakolcthic penod overlaps that of the earlier palaediihk- 
mesolithic penods. The continuity is striking m that the upper strata of palaeolithic 
sites have yielded neolithic-chakolithic fiiMh. that <)uite oflcn archaeologists are placed 
in a maze of intertwining penods during their excavations. K Paddayya says that 
Culbarga'Raichur-BelUry-Kumool'Mahboobnagar region "has not oftiy the largest 
blown concentration of Neolithic sites /in South Miaf but has given us the earliest 
blown sites like Umur, Piklihal and Kodekal so much so that most archaeologists have 
come to regard this zone as the nuclear area of south Indian NeoUthic complex."^^ tn 
addition one finds several chakoliihic sites in the adjoining districts ofBelgaunu Bijapur 
and Chttradorga districts* all principally part of the Bhima'Krishna'Tungabhadra doabs 
of Kamalaiui. 

While this has been the area of concaitratioo« there has also been a furler 
dispersal of human habitation during the chakoliihic period when compared lo the 
earlier palacolithic-mcsolithic period of gathering’grubbing-scavenging’hunting. One 
notices a general i^trtam migratory movement deeper into the disirkts of Dhanvad 
and Shimoga, evidence of habitation in Honnavara and Gokama on the Utura Kannada 
coast, and a general movemenl from the earlier palaeolithic T Nirasipura sites in 
Mysore district in the Kaven basin into neighbouring Bangalore and Kolar districtt. 
The chakoliihic period, with the marked development of stone tools and the use of 
copp er resulted in the increased peofrfing of Karnataka. Given the level of develop¬ 
ment of the instruments of production and the new mode of life that it ushered in, one 
observes a pattern in this dispersal whereby human habitation covered all (he grass¬ 
land, the undulating semi-deciduous plateau lands with patches of grass in between and 
the river beds which, in addition to affording these features in their neighbouring 
environs, also provided for favourable stretches of alluvial deposits. A nearly 200 km 
wide stnp running north-south, of the Malnad. generally remained out of the reach of 
the neolithic peoples^ The exception to this have been the finds of oeolilhic sites in 
Nilaskat. Hosanagara and Yedegudde m (he thickly forested Malnad region of Shimoga 
dlStTKt “ 

Among the most important sites that have been excavated and have yielded 
promising evidence Celling us of (he story of this period have been Sanganakallu and 
Tckkalakou in Bellary. Maski and Piklihal in Raichur. Halhir in Dharwad. the Surpur- 
Shahpur doab k Gulbarga and Brahmagiri in Chiiradurga. 
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The imiliop of KonuuLa society lo Ihe ifc of oeolichttin-cbekDUtfu&in look 
plocc ai tlie ome of ihe me of Harappao civUtMiioo. in 2500 BC. Haripp» 
avilisMioo itself, k neist be recognised, wtOi its innumerable towns such as Lothal, 
Suriotada, AlUhdmo. Moben^odaro. Clianhiidaro, Baiakoi and Karippa and more than 
260 sites spread over Gujarac Rajasthan, Punjab. Harayana and Jammu on (be eastern 
flank of the Sindbu was a vast complex that had emerged on the basis of a copper- 
bronze culture. Asko Parpola s researches and those by other scholars have kd lo the 
now almost cstabitshed fact that Harappun civilttalion between 2500-1800 BC was not 
just pre-Aryaa but also non-Aryan, in chat Its authors spoke a Protodravtdtan longoe.^ 

/ ' . . 





The major nuclear refion of chakolidiisni the hmppm zone in India 

at that time waa the Krishna-Tuagabhadra doab area. While it is ioficil lo seek 
exchanges between the chakoHchk soaeties of the Indus v^ley and die souchem nuclear 
cott^lex* one most always remember that Hamppan chnl^tfaiflB hod crcoied n 
daaa MckCy, sdiile that of the Krishna valley waa Hill pre-ctaas. The presence of 
neolithic setlermts in concentmed numbers next lo die aieas of gold mines such as 
Mask! in Raichur and Bangaipet in Kolar has led a few archaeologists lo consider the 
possibility of mining and tr^ in mined gold, perhaps with the southern Hanp pi o town 
of LothaJ m Gujarat 

^According $o SR Roo, Lothal as wtU as the Indus \Uley edits received gold 
from the Kolar and Hath gold mines in Karnataka. The occurrence typical Harappon 
products such as disc-beads of while stealist at iWdiki, PiklihaL Tekkalakata, t/oiur 
(2X0 BCk ond flat copper celts at Tekkaiakota (1700 BCl and Hallur. alt situated 
within the gold-producing region of Deccan, assumes great signtficance in the present 
context Recently tome neolithic sites Have been discovered in the ancient gold- 
working region around Kolar in Karnataka and Hosur in Tamil Nadu. “ * 

But since this premise is yet lo be convincingly substantuted with more cross 
checkable nmehal evidence from the Lothal region, this question, highly significam, 
renuurts to be completely answered by archaedogisu of the future. 

What is more important for the tone being, is to consider as Sankalia did. chat 
the Rakhor-Bellaiy region which has been the focus of the chalcoUthic age in southern 
India stimulated in its wake the development of similar cultures in the femainlng 
regions of Kamaiaka, Andhra Pradesh md Tamil Nadu. 

Brsdgei and Raymorid AUchin perceive three phases within the neolithic* 
chaJcoiithk age. while Sankalia prefers to visualise two. Based on radiocarboo dating 
the former s^ that the first phase starting 3000 BC came lo hi end by 2000 BC. Tbex 
dates are taken basically from the cattle pens atk illustrate relabve nomadism among 
the habitants. It was a phase when neolithic tools alone were used. The second phase 
ts fixed from 2100 BC to 1700 BC and reflects relatively stable settlements on the 
slopes Hid tops of granite hills. MetaJ objects made of copper and bronze havebeen 
fowid m this phase. The third phase commencing from 1700 BC winds op by 1200 BC 
with the production ^ antennae swords and daggers of copper.** 

i) New Mode of Existetice 

The entry of society to the period of neoliihism-chalcolithlsm ushered in achange 
in the very mode of human existence differing in every sense drastically from the old. 
Basing on Morgan's classiricaiion Engelscalk this as the period of barbarism. He writes- 
*7^ characteristic feature of the period of barbarism is the domestication and breeding 
of animals and the culttvation of plants. 

In other words, society advanced from the stage of food gathering-huniing to 
pastoralism^phmstive agriculture. TTie chief lines on which this change was efTecied 
was by the transition of hunting to animal breeding and food gathering to agriculture. 
Based on the division of work that already existed in the palaeolilhic period between 
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sexei. wh c ft b y mtn tended lo hunliAg aai women to food withering, it follows that 
transtioD to pastonlism was elTected by the tnak and afncultore was discovered 
the female. 

Radiocaibon daong of the first phase of neolithic seafemenu only conftfms 
what Engels pointed out as an impoctani feature of the tnnsitkm in the Eist.^ All 
ridiocaxbon dates tell us that (he first phase of the chalcoiithic period, Le.. neolichtsm 
prop e r , speak of a pastoral economy, while it is only with the onset of the second phase 
that evidence of agricuhure begins. Thus it m^be said that animal braediog* in our 
cane oi rcariiif* preceded the traasitmi to agrimltm. It must not be overlooked 
that (his iransitioe in the two realms was possible only after accumulation of a rich 
knowledge base tn both the domains. 
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Tbougb wc h«vc MN got My <3v«ct evidcncv yo, we nuy Mfely prcume tlM 
chc domccti^iM of cmk in the Knshna-Tungabiuuki dotb wv preceded by Ihe 
domesticjtion of the dog. The lodiai panah-dog and particdvly the one that the 
Kunibas of the area even today pouesa. was a kxal spectes of the wolf. Wolves often 
hung aroond human dwcllmp scavcngiiig on bones and ether keftoveiv Generally 
mnoirthk hunters had already domeaka^ the dog. This has led archaoologtsu lo 
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cooclode that il was no( jo$t the besi frknd ot mankind but aho ihe oldest. The 
dooesticaikm of the dog greatly eohaoced humaokimfs c^Mcity to bust and it was 
possibly out of Ous abufbdance that calf of ox aod/or the kid of sheep or goat came lo 
be tended insiead of bdng butchered outhghc.^ 

Riymood AUchn's Neelithie CcaU-k£epen of South bidia, A Studjf of the 
Dtcoan Ashmounds ts a comprehensive study of the siAject of the pattocil past of this 
period. He has identined several dozen ash fflounds which were nothing tnit mounds 
of burnt cowdimg from canlc pens estimaied to contain from 600 lo t.OOO animab in 
the nuclear area of the l^jngabhadra*lCruhna doab. Ashmnundi itand out aa a 
ttoiqtM feature of the IrassiUon lo pasloralifa In ibe region. Several dozen 
ashmounds dot the skyline in the districts of Eklgmm. Bijapur* Golbarga, Rakhur. 
Bellary and Chitndurga of Karnataka m addition lo those of adjoining Kureool, 
Mahaboobnagar and Anantapur of Andhra P r a desh.^ In Bellary he investigated U sjch 
ashmounds. in Raichur he studied 13 and in Culbarga he researched on 8. 

lo (he immediate environs of these ashmounds he unc o vered neolithic took. 
Pastocilism m the (rrst phase of the neolithic period was *ar least partly nomadic*, but 
with the st«t of the second phase, that of chalcolilhtsm proper, the nomadk nature 
yielded to a by and large senled form and also at the same time human life displayed 
all manifestations of agriculture. Some of these sites such as Kupgal in Bellary or 
Pikliha] m Raichur or Utnur in neighbouring Mahaboobnagar district where Allchin 
identified ashmounds have ako yielded a rich store of acrcfacts that speak of sealed 
agriculture.^ 

What is significant about tfiese ashmounds is (hat this phenomenon is exdoaive 
(o the nuclear region mentioned. Apart ftom this region Tirunalveli district of Tamil 
Nadu has reported a few of them apart from a few in Payampalli in Chittur district of 
Andhra Pradesh. A few ashmounds have ako been ^weted in T Nnsipur taluk of 
Mysore district But all these ashmounds outside the nuclear zone belong to a much 
later period, the megaliduc period of the iron age.^ Thus the phenomenon of ashmounds 
by being unique lo this nuclear region only demonstrates that ibe iivisition to pas- 
toraMso and this DeottChka took place oa a pre-nedithk hMUgenotts local base. 

Allchin is of (he opinion that the domestktbon of the btifTak) had not yet taken 
place at the time of the ashmounds. Further, we get evidence of the domestication of 
sheep, goats and pigs. MS Randhawt observes: "It is the animals that live in herds 
that are more amenable lo domestication. The herd is usually led by a leader whom 
the herd foUews. If the leader is captured, the rest of Ihe herd con easily be caught 
Sheep, goats, cattle artd pigs, which are the main domestic anunals, come under this 
category ar^ no wonder they were the first to be domesticated."^ 

One may note that already in the period of upper polaeolithism and mesoiithism 
humankind tended to rely more and more on the ungulated and herbivorous animals 
since tracking and hunting was easier as they lived in herds and also because of the fact 
(hat they were least liable to prove dangerous for the hunter. 

^th (he start of the chalcolithk period we come across evideiKC of agriculture. 
Just as with the case of herd animak “similar among planii, it is the grasses which 
lend to grow densely ar^ are most amenable to control by man. Most of our cereals. 
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€.g.,w^^ai.barioioaua/kineearegraues,'*^ Of these cmals chakoltlhic Kmauka 
provides us with severti sinples of hce. In iddkkM we heve beca cbk lo obuio a 
millet such as rtfi. Milkti is a (roop name for a namber of oeieals known as ooane 
grain, in ocher words millets, in their nura) scale ace n o th in g bar gmses which grow 
in arid and senu-vid areas and are abo called warm weather grasMS. Most milkti are 
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of short duration from seeding lo harvest and require low nothtxinal inputs lo flour* 
kh.^ 

HS Nagnja Rao's etctvalion in Hallur of Hirekerur taluk in the southern tip 
of Dharwad distria led him lo the discovery of ragi (£2kme comenno). It was daied 
by C14 method at 1800 BC. This, wrote Vishnu Mitre, a pnlaecbotanist, was ’’...the 
fint archaedotical record so /or imewn by the prehistoric peepU. It is aii the more 
mponoM that it has beta discovered from the Indian neolithic thu making it one 
of the earliest crops cuitivated by the NeoUthic /blk....”* 

^shnu Mitre and Raodhawa. both idl us that ragi ts originally an African plant 
Elasine africana and Elmsine coracena are found skk by side in Uganda, the fonner 
being the wild species from which the latter hybrid was cultivated.* 
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17. Geofn^tecal dntnbvtiot ol nee m Uidtm subcoociMM. 

Thui it t$ dear that couid rKX have been cultivated originally in India from 
ila wild stale since wild ragi is not available in Che country. Thus ragi which is grown 
primarily in Karnataka* Aadtn Pradesh, T^il Nadu and Maharashtra and to an extern 
in the Himalayiii foochilb of western Uttar Pradesh and the Kuhi valley of Himachal 
Pradesh has dispersed as a major food crop only after its journey from East Africa, 
pertiaps Uganda. 

This journey of ragi at such an early dale. i.e.. almost at the beginning of the 
agncultural age ruses many important qoestiocis. Most important of all. it ^caks of 
a link between East Africa and neotithism id Karnataka. That Ihb link was apparently 
mediaied through southern Harappan settlements of Gujarat is apparent; what with the 
discovery of ragi at Surkocada in the Kutch.*^ 

The importance of ragi as one of the two principal food crops initiating (along 
with rice) Karnataka's transition to the chalcolithic is borne out better by the fact thM 
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svnples of ngi have also been found from sites in die ndhkml non^fif i areas sudi 
as frofD Sanpuiakallu in Raichur and Tekkalakou so Bellary dbtrkt 

Apart from ngu rice was the ocher ma^ crop thM has been found in die dulcolitfaic 
sites of Karnataka althou^ K cnifhi not have played as important a role in the diet of the 
people as rigi did at that dine. Il is generally felt that the cultivation of rke mginaied in 
india. Burma or Indochina. India has 4.000 varieties of rice. The eartiesi evidence of its 
cultivation is from Lothal in Gujarat dated at 2400 BC. On account of its heavy yields, 
rke could support a far denser population thae any other cereal, and consequently popu* 
laiion growth and density were much moct significani in areas where it was grown.” 

Rice discovered at Tckkalakota was dated at 1780 BC and that found at Halhir 
placed at 1100 BC. 

The third important crop that was cultivated then was horsegram. Halhir 
eacivttions place horse gram at 1780 BC. ie.. just 20 years after the date of ragi. 
Horsegram has been found ic Saoganakailu mi Tekkalakou too. Horsegram recorded 
at Hallur makes it the first material evidence of the cultivation of this crop in India. 
The fourth crop that has been found is greengrtm. 

The major change in the stone tools of the chalcoUthic people over that of their 
palaeoUihjc ancestors has been the gritidiiif given to these tools. New materiak such 
as basalt and chalcedony were used for fashioning tools. Microlithic tods have also 
been discovered from this period. Bot the most importmt of dte new tools has been 
the stone sickle. It is with the sickle and perhaps the digging stick or hoe that 
agricahore was carried out by the people of this period. 

Mu or shifting cuhivation was generally practised, the common term in 
Protodravidian for primitive agriculture derived from podu which means ro put as in 
Tamil; of which, ^uikm in Kannada is only a modified equivalent. The low water requirt- 
mem (eacept rice) and hardiness of these first crops capable of growing even under 
eatremely low rainfall and poor soil make.s them highly adaptable and suitable to the 
needs of these first agriculturists. Vishnu Mitiv and Savithn Ravi do not rule out "a 
pfimitive type of dry land apart from shifting cultivation,*^ 

Bridget and Raymond Alkhia give us a good picture of rice cultiv^ion of that 
ttfDe. "...rerrociag cf hills was an imporsoiu feature af the seitlements of rke neolithic 
period, and it is probable that it was inenroswg/y employed for making tiny fields for 
growing crops. Such terraces, behind a retaining wall, would metderuaily help con* 
serve both soil and moisture ofter the Monsoon.*^ 

The development cf pastoralom and agriculture thus altered the very mode of 
existence. While ox. sheep, goats and pigs greatly enhanced the meat and thus protein 
tnuke. providing milk as well as wool; agriculrure provided the diet with carbohydrates 
aod proteins. The stalks of these crops served as good fodder for cank. It is 
interesting to note that the burning of cowdung coUecled in the cattlcpeiis resuUkig 
hi the ashmoMods came to an end with the commencement of the second phase of 
the chalcr^iihk period. U is quite probable that the use ef dung as a fertilising ageat 
bad already been discovered, thereby closing the gap between agricuMure and 
catUe r earin g in the second phase of the chalcdichic period. But for this knowledge 
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near pemujient seitlemenu could not h«vo evolved on e primitive egncultura] basis. 
Thai it is no coincidence that (kc commeticcnwnt of bouse cooslmctkHi and a 
regular settled life cobicidas wMi the fading away of the asbraounds. 

All these added op. the new mode of life proved to be far more life-sustiiaing. 
For the woman, in partkvUr. the discovery of agriculture came as a Messing. Com* 
pelled to a life of nomadism and constantly on food gathering expeditions till then, by 
developing agricolture she could now relax lo a settled life easing the burden of child 
rearing to a great extent. 

U) Artifacts of Che New Mode 

The new life of pastoraJism-primiiive agriculture enriched the material life of 
die people. New artifacts bad to be created to match the requirements that the new 
mode of life had generaaed. Pottery was invenied. Engels provides us widi a picture 
of bow this was achieved. He says that bartwrism 'Dotes from the iniroductiom of 
pottery. This latter had its ongta. demostrabij in many cases and probtdfty every- 
where, in the coormg of baskets or wooden vessels with day in order to rtrder them 
fire-proof: whereby it was soon discoveretl that moulded day also served the purpose 
widujut the inner vessel"^ Pots were used not only as concaioen to cook, but the 
larger ones were used to store grain. The saddle quern emerged.* Mullers and pound¬ 
ers came into osc. Thus coMting which till then was not a very important part Is the 
life oi the palaeolithic people now became a major time-consuming task. The time 
taken to eu was drastically reduced. '’Freparations, both dry and luptid-nuat luve 
played a regular part' says HD Sankalia.’’ This is reflected in the two types of 
standard vesaels-the (In and cupped bowls found in all chalcobthic senlemems. 

Basket making, mat-weaving, spinning and weaving were also developed. 

A prominent change during this period was in the settlement. C Krishnamunhy 
says '‘...there were three phases of settiemenfs of Neolithic people. In the eadier phase 
they inhabited the rvck shdters <md flat terraces on the hill tops which gave them 
enough protectum and enabled them to command a larger area from the top of the 
hiU as at Tekkalakotg Bartahalli fin Kolar district!.... tn the second phase although 
they continued to live in rock shelters, they came down to the foot of the hdls and 
plains. While in the third they preferred the river banks as at Hatlur, T Narasipura 
and Hrmmige.'*^ 

The construction of houses which were at this time basically circular shaped, 
the building of wdU, the plastering of (he floor and locating the hearth within the house 
are all innovations of this time.* 

The new mode of pastoralism-primiiive agriculture also created in its wake new 
inodes of thought, generated new values, created a new culture, initialed a new sense 
of art and set in motion the flrtt rudimentary beliefs which were id later on assume the 
fonns of religion. About all these supentructural aspects, we shall deal in a later pan 
of this chapter. 
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B. In>n Age: Period of Protohistory and Tribal Oligarchy 

(1200 BC-240 BC) 

I) Tht Spmd 

The iron nge of Kamnuka displays Mi unprecedented proliferation of human 
habitatioci. On Che one h«Kl the population in the existing nuclear area becomes dense 
when compared to the earlier chakoliihic period and on the other, dwre is an expansion 
of human habitaiion m such an extern that, but for Bidar disoict. where no remnants 
have so far been found of this period, it may be said that the entire stale of Karnataka 
including its till then by and large untouched Malnad became home for human settle¬ 
ment. About 700 iron age sites have come to light so far. Of these 413 lay in the 
South Maidan region. 268 in the North Maidan region. 17 ia the MaJnad tract and 
nearty a dozen along the Karavali plain.* 

Among the new sreas of penccraikm have been Hassan. Kodagu. Mandya and 
Tumkur dbiricts. The penetration of habiution into the heart of the Malnad such as. 
for instance. Somwarpet and Virajpet taluks in Kodagu and Sakleshpura taluk in Hassan 
speak of the rote of iron in being able to transform the environment to suit the require¬ 
ments of man. 

As the Hgures of regional dispersal indkaie. the proliferition and expansion U 
pvticularly marked in the South Maidan region. There is a density of sites in eastern 
Bangalore, Kolar and rtorth eastern and eastern Mysore districts. For instance two 
taluks of Kolar. Malur and Bangarpei alone accounted for 81 setilemenu and in Mysore 
district. 47 were concentrated in Kollegal taluk alone.* 

Ravi Moortj's analysis of this locational pattern reveals that diese sites were 
situated ai very close proximity to iron, copper and gc4d mines. He wrtes: *Ar the 
iof^t conctntrations cf sites are seen arou^i Beilary, Hospet qmI GdAgowo/i area 
(which art rich in irem ores) as wet! as Hatti and Kolar Gold Fields area (which are 
hwwn for gold mmesK it seems probable that these natarai resoarces might have been 
exploited by the megalithic people. Even u> this day Kollegal discloses gold, at the 
surface level too ai times 

ii) The Signtflcwice 

Reliable CI4 dates of dte stan of the iron age m Kamaukt place it at 1200 BC 
from Che Komaranahalli site in Hahhara taluk of Oiitradurga discricl. 12 kms east of 
Hailur. Next, iron found in Hailur was dated at iOOO BC. Following this was iron 
taken from Tadakanahalli which was similarly dated. Later we have a continuity of 
evidences from across the different parts of Karnataka ac regular intervals till they 
gradually usher us into the period of history per sc. 

It IS significani from (he Komaranahalli and Hailur excavations that Iron dis« 
covered in KnmCalui predates all earlier discoveries of it 1 a India. Before we 
discuss the implicalioos of this on our undersunding of Indian prehistory and thai of 
Kamauka's. let us take a look at the ikill of the anonymous smiths (hat mnle iron 
implements and weapons in Komararuhalli and Tadakanahalli. 
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OP Agarwal. Hah Nnia and GP loslii subotttted sectional samples of a ipeer, 
a rod with book, m ueidealiriable iron object, a dagger aod a swwd—all from 
KomaranahaUi-to mcuJlogr^hic aoalysis aod came up whh asiounding cooclusaons.^ 
According to them: *...dW spear was fabricated by iamiaaxicn iechnique, m wAicA hw 
carburized and AigA carburized sheets were piled up oae above the other and forftd 
together into the shape of a bar. The bar was Utter on given the shape of the spear 
by forging. Tlu smaU gram size of relk carbide and elongated sUig incUtsions 
rrveaUd that this spear was heaviiy worked and tempered at law temperature. The 
presence of less slag inriusicns in the blade of the spear m comparison to the tmg 
portion indicated that specia! aaenhon was given for the fabrication of the blade.*^ 
About the bar. this has been their coocitxsaoe: "...these megalithian smiths first 
prepared these small bars by foUcwing the lamination technique which were later on 



19. boa dbj ec ti {tkowaq yiipiiai aoeet wkh cfOit bass) bom KomarsBahalli. OMradwis diancL 
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used for the fabrication of spear, sword dagger, other weapons and implements big 
in sfee.*® 

This was iheir conchisioe about the svrord: The presence of tolerably high 
amount of carbon made it sufficiently lougK wear resistant and sharp to cut harder 
things in Just one stn?ke.“^ 

This has been the imerprelaticn of these archaeometallurgists: \.aU these or- 
tsfacts were prepared by foUowing the tammation technique, kiegaiitkian smiths of 
KomaranahaUi used the mttal» which was extracted from the iron ore by direct pro^ 
cess. Pure iron was removed from the bloom by repeated forging. Metai pieces were 
later on carburized m the furnace as per the need of the artd^s AU these metal 
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piectf <4 carbwix/ed and highly carburized iron ufcn placed together, forged and 
folded. The final folding of the pile was done m such a manner that high carbon layer 
must appear on the surface as well as inside the pile along wtfA low carbon layers. 
These small piles were later on jomed together and giwn the shape of the spear or 
the sword etc. 

Presence of high carbon imparts the toughness whereas low carbttrszed iron 
imparts goodflexibilify to withstand the sudden blow High carbon tempered structure 
udtich teas prominensiy present m only the blade of the spear and the sword shows Aat 
the smith might have adopted this to impart extra toughness and sharpness. This 
technique imparts inSemal as well as eitemal strength to the spear and the sword 

It wouM Dol be wrong to mention at this juncture thal the very name 
Komaranahalli may be a tlerivaiive from Kommaramd^li or ironsmith't ^dllage in 
Kannada. 

The authors in the form of a genenJ conclusion to their analysis say: \..the 
megaiithic people of peninsular India had mastered the layeristg teckrdque for the 
fabrication of iron art^acts around 1100-1000 BC whereas the smith in other parts 
of India were stiff in expe rim ental stage. The attainment of suck a high technical skill 
is not a master of few years. This means that tkete smiths must be experimensimg 
far centuries to reach this stage around 1000 BC* ^ * 

Thus the first dates of iron which has been fixed at 1200 BC ts sure to be 
pushed further back till one can discern evidence of its infiotilfty. 

TUI these early dales for iron were discovered, the geoerel iinpression had been 
thM iron had been inirodiiced from the CMrth and had reached Kamaiaka after 700 BC. 

Iron age befinnings are datable to 1000 BC in Pakisuiu 800 BC ta north west 
India and 700 BC an eastern India.^ These dates are ir> keeping with the Indo^Aryan 
line of progress and have on this additional count left a deep impress in the minds of 
historians. As Dilip K Chakribarti says: *A strong undercurrent ofd^Usi^sm has, 
in fact, been always very apparent in Indian archaeology and it is only recently that 
such hypothesis are being increasmgty discarded in view of the new discewtries or 
being modified or challenged on theoretical grounds ." ^ 

The Halhir discovery has led MS Nagaraja Rao to stale “...the suggestion timt 
iron was 'ushered into South India later than in the Conga plains* is na longer 
tetmble**. ^ 

A Suxadara contributes to this debate by saying ‘'...the possibility of iron gradu- 
ally moving from the North into the lower Deccan and South India subsequent to the 
first use..does not seem to have support.* ^ 

DP Chakrabarti elsewhere concludes that “early iron using centres in India 
could have developed in many places where iron ore was available.... It seems that 
\Me in North Indta iron technology doused from hnatolia via Iran, in South India 
it may have been discovered independently. “ ” 

OP AgarwaJ. Hari Naraia and GP kishi however state in no uncertain terms: 
“It is difficult to say where and how iron was first of all discovered and smelted but 
this could very well be some place in South India. It could also be possible that after 
the discovery of iron m South India, it spread to other parts of India. “ ^ 
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In fact MK DhtviJikar is quite exfriick aboiM chtt. He says that before the Hrst 
evidence of iroci in Maharashtn obtained in 800 BC it "mmst haye taken oboms two 
cenimies for irxm to reach ktakaraskira from Karnataka. * ^ 

Iht Kallur and Komaranahalli eacavaiioQS have thus led lo the modificMion at 
seveni notions of Indian preh ist ory. On the one hand wMi ragi* aihmiiwli and 
agafa wMi iron* p^mralar India has been able to receive inportam not Jnat as 
a repoikery by diffuskadsts bo! alao as a developer and broadcaster at aodal 
ebange and advaactmeat 

Hi) lagMcl on Material Culture 

The conmencement of the iron age signalled the end of the stone age in the 
real sense. While the age of copper and bronze saw the introduction of these metals 
on a wide scale, due to the inherent softness of copper aiKl its alk>y. bronze; they 
proved to be weaker than the stone loob of basalt and chalcedony, liius throughout 
the age of copper and bronze one observes the continuity of human dependence on 
Slone toots, although the i^uality of stone roc^ production was far advanced over that 
of the mesolithic and palaeolithic past But with the sun of the iron age, one observes 
that iron “dominates the tool technology“'^ thereby displacing stone tools and thus 
locating the storte age in the museum of history. The break with the age of stone is 
indeed clinched with the onset of the age of iron. Engels says that the age of iron 
inaugurates the upper stage of bwbarism and lands humankirKi on the laps of civilisMion.” 

Excavations from iron age sites in KwnaUka have disclosed not only the 
conclusive end to the production of stone tools and their replacement by iron but also 
the produclioa of several new tools sudi as. axes with ring fasteners, bill hooks, hoes, 
wedges, horse bits, tongs, coulters, dtisels. spades, knives, tripods and hoes. One of 
the immediate impacu of these new tools was the expansion of human habitation and 
higher yields in agriculture doc to deeper digging and improved harvesting. A whole 
new generation of crops were introduced, such as )owar (sorghum) and bajn both of 
which have Mine down from Africa.’* In fact the firsr report of bajra is again from 
Hallur. Conon cultivation must have, in all probability, commenced at this period. It 
^pean that castor, which again is a plant Hrsi cultivated in Africa, was introduced to 
Karnataka during this time. 

With the start of the iron age there is, in addition, the first attempt at irrigation 
by the construction of walled embankments to arrest surface flow of rain water. 

Bridget and Raymond Allchin say: “Terracing (of the ckaicoUfhk period} 
would further provide a logical fint step towards the earth or stone embanhnents, 
whieK from the iron age at least, served as surface drainage tanks throughout the 
areas ^Impervious gramite rocks. 

These embanknwnts or tanks were quite widespread and not oonfmed lo any 
particular part of Kmataka. KK Subbayya has this to say of such embankments btrilt 
m Kodagu: "The megalithk builders were an agricultural comrrumity. They con- 
strutted earthen bunds lo store the Jibwing rainwater from the upper elevated regions, 
thus forming huge reservoirs. This stored water was utilized for the purpose of 
adthation This idea is clearly visible in one of the best megalitkic sites in Coctg, 
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namtiy Monbtao. The daimetu are sitmsed m the top ^ a granitic hill and to its 
south is a valley of vast cultivable t^uL And at the upper side of the valley^ is a 
perennial water source, which could be used for the cultivatum of dw land in the 
valieji They grew paddy and ragi, the staple food of South Mia. ” * 

There can be little doubi about the role of these embankments in increasing the 
productivity of agnculture. Although these embankments were onginally relatively 
small, we can be hardly mistaken to say that these Uni inigalion sinictures of the troo 
age people were the foreninners of the thousands of tanks that would come up in 
hiiure. It was the genius of arranging these stones and cementing them with earth that 
channeled the imagination of posterity to erect magnificent bamges even across the 
Tungabhadra and Kaveri. If the Brahui ^leaking Baluchis called the series of stone 
built dams 5000 years ago as gabarbands, the kattes of Karrutaka which were beyond 
doubt (he fmi imposing man made structures of this preliieraie past personified katru, 
which in Kannada means, to build. 

if) Pattern of Setthemeots 

Already the later phase of the chakdithic witnessed the transition of human 
life from nomadism to a settled mode. The dawn of the iron age only completed this 
transition and diereby laid the foundation for the growth of inariced cultural differences 
between the people of one region and that of another. 

This new mode of life began to develop a pattern of its own and it was on this 
pattern that the village comiminlty of the hiUire came to rest 

It is unfortunate that ftot even in one of Kamaiaka's hundreds of iron age 
setllcments has a horizontal excavation been undertaken. Thus aichaedogisls have left 
us a treasure trove of 'cross sections' and 'lateral sectiorks* which are all nothing but the 
resuh of vertical digging: but there is no longitudinal section, or a pinorimK aerial 
view of the excavation of an entire settlement complex. Such an anempt at aTekkalakota 
or a Sanganakallu or a Brahmagiri is bound to prove useful. Such an endeavour may 
not lead us to unearthing a Harappa or a Mohcnjodaio but they surely can help uncover 
the structure of the settlement capable of throwing light on the emerging cor^^cx and 
the composition of the new cities that were iMer to nse on its foimdaijons. Tterefore. 
in the ^senee of archaeological evidence on the structure of these sedements we 
would like lo pose some probabilities and seek a pattern. 

The mujor iron age setlkmcfiU were alr^y a complex. On the one hand 
was their sheer number. Surely the largest seitlemenu could have had more than a 
thousand people. BK Cururaja Rao says that these settlements were inhabited by 
sizeable populatiorts.** On the other, this population was increasingly divided into 
different professiorml groups from the peasant to (he pasioralist. from (he rearer of 
sheep to the keeper of cattle, from the iron smith to the gold smith, from the copper 
smith to the carpenter, from the glass maker to the weaver, from the tnbal autarch to 
the ho(se*borne soldier and from the shaman to the sorceress. Iron age society was 
not only the outcome of the split and thus the development between agriculture and 
cattle rearing between the sexes, but ks dawn led to the funher division of tnbes into 
dilTcrent professions and to the division within tribes into variou.5 profesMns. All these 
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profcssioQi] groups, protoclsses, to be more precuc, must have come together in the 
setUements since the ificrea&ing division within and between tribes only imposed on 
them the joint need to collaborMe end coopertte. One must expect the ead of barter 
and the beginning of trade during this period The setdement was thus a welter. It 
was the forge of the iron age m which the layers of tribes were beat and carbonised 
by what blacksmiihs of Kcmanntfialtl osed-the lamination techaiqae-io yieki an 
amalgam ihac would serve as the model for ihe evolution of what has contieoed into 
this day-the town and its muddied rtflectiOQ. the village. 

As George Thomson has said in the iron age *we fv^ further progrui 01 
permoeuni stttiemmts. mUMribol barter ortd metaliurgys At this level 
the triboi strueturt of soctety inherited from the lower grades, is begimmg to break 

V) Mahing of the Su p ent m ctBre 

Discussion about culture in the pve-neolithic period was inevitably based on 
geological, geographicat, floral, faunal and other ecological factore. The difference 
between one palaeoliduc tribe and anodier was determined by these causative factoa. 
As Alexeev says: "Aii elements that arose during pecpU^s adopiotion to their geo- 
graphical environment, and as a response to and interconnection with it, were m- 
eluded in (he concept'’*^ 

But with the transformation from food gathcnng^huniing to pastorilism^nu- 
tive agriculture, the role of the environmentaJ factor begins to gradualty grew less 
important The 'social factor* or rather the 'man made factor* begin s to gain prominence 
and with the em e rgenc e of class socieiy after its passage through the iron age. the 
social factor gains the ascendam aod the environme n tal factor b poshed to the back- 
ground As Alexeev says ''...ihe more mankind's economic^uiturai activity develops 
the more if breaks loose from the geographical envinmmeni^"** 

This b how Mint and Engels staled it: "The identity of nature and man ap^ 
pears in such a way that the restricted relation of men to nature determined their 
restricted relation to one another and their restricted relation to one another deter¬ 
mined their restricted relation to nature, fust because nature is as yet hardty modified 
hissorieaify. On the other hand man's consciousness of the necessity of associoi'tng 
wiih die iruUvidmds arxnmd him is the beginning of the consciousness that he is living 
in society at all This beginning is as aninul as social life itself at this stage. 

In other words, the development of the productive forces leads also to the 
development of culture too. With the transttion to pastoralism-primitive agricukure, 
socieiy is on a firmer basis in sustaining and reproducing itself; it finds for itself 
occasions to wander into other spheres of human endeavour and thereby begins also 
to create as a result of its new maierial basis, novel avenues for drought. This 
enhanced activity only contribmes to the growth of culture and brinp in newer and 
newer ekmenu and aspects into the superstructure of human life. The superstructural 
horizon is widened. Thu^ in discussing about the culture of the pasioril^mitive 
agrkuhuriJ people we should not forget that thb new mode of exbtcwcc ate began 
lo boM the gup c nt roctare apart from bringing in new contewl and form to bs 
old aecUn, 
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Another import a nt aspect of cuhiire dunng the period of pastoralism-primitive 
agriculture ts the coromcnc cmcn t of inequality within society dunng the period Of 
chakolithisin and the development of this during the iroo age, lo the point of break* 
down and internal niptuit. Sergei Tokarev says that: VneqmJiry had airfody begun 
$o develop within these commwuties, but class stratificaxiom did mot yet*" T%e 
reflection of this developing inequality and gradual breakdown as reflected in the 
superstructure is another of its important facets during the period. Values and tenden* 
cies emerged, new Helds and vistas cr oppe d up; tlM would mirror, reinforce and 
condition this process. 

The culture of the pastoraJ-primiiive agricutturaJ stage abo revealed as one of 
Its signiHcaot nks, (he man-unman diviskm within society; char spheres of activity 
and pereeptiofis. Pre^onged periods of inactivity among males who carried on huntmg 
tn the palaeohthk period itself often afforded them greater opportunities than the 
woman to engage in nonproductive activity such as art." 

In pastoril*|mmitive agricultural society this was the broad division of labour 
unong the sexes: agriculture, cooking (including pounding, grinding, collecting fire*^ 
wood and food gathering as a suppfementvy activity), child rearing, pottery, basket 
making, mat weaving and weaving belonged to the woman. Most industry was home 
industry and thus the woman came to develop them Cattle grazing, smithying, auning. 
c ar p en try, construction (of irrigation embankments, dwellings, m^aliths). trade, suppk- 
mencary hunting, war and keeping slaves were male domairu. 

The development of ari and social expression in culture cvried with it features 
of this gender division. 

Let us now look at all this in its vividky. 

a) hitgalkhs far the Dead 

The passage from huntiiig*food gathenng led to the further development of 
human attachment, to human care other than nutemal within society. The loss of an 
mdividuil was bereaved and the memory of the dead was cherished 

As already mentioned, the palaeolithic period has not yielded any skeletal 
remains in India whatsoever. But with the advent of the chalcdithic. the study of 
skeletal remains becomes a major preoccupation for archaeologists. Karnataka has 
reported lonumerable such burials from this age onward. Most of these during the 
chakolithk age were um buruls. The attention paid to these bunals. tell us a lot about 
the degree of human bonds that had developed among these people. There is little 
doubt that such burials were attended by ritual. More often than not, beside the um 
a small pot of grain would be placed. Further these bunals were made beneath the 
floor of the houses as if the dead cootinued to live among the living. Such burials of 
women, men and chikhen have been uncovered. 

However, tt is the transformation to the iron age that really aanotuices the cull 
of the dead. The conttfuaion of huge stone structures at the graves called megaitths 
(mega « big. lithic « of stone; not to be confused as a big type of stone tool) b what 
b striking about the age of iron la Karnataka. This culture aJthmgh c omm on to several 
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olhcr refKKit of the woricL wesi md east of India, still \% rwked out ia sooth India 
by the strength of numbers. About 4S types of megaliths, from 1.400 sites have so far 
come 10 li^L Of these 1.116 have been located In peninsular India with Tamil Nadu 
cottributing 3^8. Karnataka 300. Kerala IS, AnAra Pradesh 147, Maharashtra 90 and 
Poodicherry 3. Of these 239 have so far been excavated.*^ However, MS Nagir^ Rao 
mentions of the existence of 3S0 megaHthic sites in Karnataka, writing much earlier 
than SB Deo.** In these, not a few but several thousand burials have so far been 
ideniified. la terms of eoncencriiion. the megaliths of South India stand first in the 
%vorld. Subbayya's investigation at the Koppa site alone in Kodagu district led him 
to conclude that (here were thousands of bunals at the site that it became “impossibU 
to tnumerefe^^ The megaliths are an important source for undemanding the iron age. 
The rich repertoire of funerary articles has told us a lot about the material life of the 
period. Particularfy marked has been the amount acKl variety of troo impicmenu and 
weapons found in these megaJhhic burials. In addition have been items of gold, copper 
and silver, a variety of ^ains. a panorama of pottery, hems of beautification such as 
camelian beads and necklaces and figurines of terracou and metal. This elaborate list 
of Items that were placed in these graves speak all the more about the bonds that had 
emerged «nong the people of that time and how important was the rKMioa that the 
dead had to be kept happy, which itself was an extension of the notion of happiness 
among those aim, 

Some archaeologtsis basing on the typdogy of each megalith, the total of which 
runs to 45. have tried to identify similarities in design across regions and dius seek the 
source of external influence on the iron age of Kamataka'«starting from the dolmens 
of England to (hose of immigrants from Central Asia, Iran and (he Caucuses, to those 
from the Levant and Arabia to that of Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf and Yemen 
to ihose from Malaysia and Indonesia.* A Sundara who has made by far the most 
extensive study of megaliths in Karnataka says: “Rfgarding the source ofmeialishism, 
very dose simiiorities of* the passage chamber tombs of North Karnataka with those 
of Western Europe: port hoted chamber tombs and the rock cut tombs of the Western 
Char region with those in the North African regum. in Palestine, Jordan valley, in the 
Persian Quif and in Karachi areas: the occurrence of head-rest in the neolithic levels 
in the Kaveri valley and in Egypt: the discovery of burials ^ith rubble pocking and 
black-ond^red ware at Tuma in Nubia dosely analogous to those <4 Brahmagiri. and 
the linguistic similarities of certain words of South India and of the Mediterranean 
region alluded to by Cornelius and considerably small chronological gap between the 
megaliths of the two regions, may suggest that d\e East Mediterranean region might 
possibly be the source of South Indian megalithuni*^' What is any how clear from 
this is that megaJithism in South India was non*Aryan, the Indo*Aryans having link 
fancy for the construction of these structures which in any way was related io primidve 
agriculnjre. the liKlo-Aryans being postoralists. A lot of aiiempi has been made to 
show that it was under (he influence of the Indo-Aryans that iron was introduced to 
the south despite evidence that makes this pretty unsure, Bui the fact that megalithism 
inaugurates iron use in Karnataka and the sooth Is already an estAlished point. And 






so hUkif^Hmorf 

if chis fnefalMhisn iioa*Af>afi tfica it can only mean chat rf m all the kno«led|e of 
inm wu braaghi from ouUKie. it couU have bcca. m Sondan mffeau. from flhe 
Mcdncmncan; operang thereiiy ta comenticn by .smril archaeologists thu the rotue 
lo pcoinsalar in<ha was not that which the Aryans laler tnvmed or the HanppM 
for e rann en wouU cake—ihM of the Khyher and Bolan paues-but a coaual ro mc 
aftong land or by all means one along te aea cloae lo die coan. 

The grealesi volume of research, whung and analysis of Karaalaiia*s prdnstory 
is perhaps on the question of tnegaJnhs and there are an urtgMeen nomber of theon cs 
lo break one s head over. Qmte often one is left with the feeling that these have been 
the arehaeologists' Ubenl contnbuUon to the modest vonety of hmeriry oflenngs 
made at these graves. 

Among the main types of megaliths have been: pn cvelea. burrows, chambers, 
port-hole or passage chamberi. sarcophagi, um bunals, roch-ewt chambers dohne ms 
and menhirs Of these one atnerves a spatial dtsnibmMn. Not all the types of 
meg^hs flonhih in all regions of Kanyraka. Hor mstance chmnbers and «n bunah 
dominate in the southern pan of the suae while pit circles are more prevaleni in the 
nonhern pert 

We observe chat whik in the cbalcoliihic period banaJs were made beneath 
dwelhngs. in the iron age dm graves are utumed away from the hovms We shall 
dnems farther about the nobonal implications of these pracuces on the people of the 
Iron 
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it my be wrong lo nile oM the role of extemel infhience in the origin of the 
megaJithic culture end perhaps even trace a few types to rcgtons outside the country. 
But the pmMen with such Mterpretabon ties In Hs inability to cooie lo tem 
with a Bieasure for local contriboCkM and developiiieot. For instance we observe 
that the megalith itself has its firm roots in the urn burials of the earlier cbakdithic 
period. The rise in material life resulted in the em er g ence of inequalities within society. 
SB Deo tells us of this disparity: ^Apart from the variety and number cf objects of 
meiai, is is only the sociotechnic items which Help us in gaining some mrig^ info the 
concept of status prevalent among the people. Though on the face of it, the mega- 
lithic cadfunr appears to be homogenous and identical, in reality it was not so. Bmford 
defines the sochUchnk items as dmse arttfacts which are related to the ssatus or rank 
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cf m perscm m a gi¥en Je»cM/ «ff . A/ Br ak mogtn p$i cwles gave 47 ohftcls of 
irtm, whereas the same number cf cists gave rmh i6 objects it may not be wrong to 
say that those mserred m ptt cxrctes were ecotwmKoUy better off than those mierred 
lA cuts This it further supported by the fact that ail the goU heads have come from 
a pd circle ar^ none from a cist The Mada evidence shows that of the A rreegdhihs 
excavated, onh one gave eiidence of a gold bead ond goid ieaf, whereas the remam- 
utg se%en were ^votd ef my sack peesugioas ttems.^^^ ll ts therefore obvious ihai 
the stacut of iho^ huried in the pii circlet was sopenody nocqual to those m the ettu. 


Sundara says that * .it seems charrsber umtb baiiders seem to be a separate 
camnrmity who pnmarsiy were assonased with rher vailey en\irvmnent **' 

Re^ardin; this question of the emergence of social grades in society and iheir 
uliimMe pcdansjiton into drstinct classes as reflected in the hunaJs chnclenwi by a 
modification and development of rticgatichisin. Sergei Toiares drawt a god inference 
from Egypt. He wrwc\. '^Burials in the prr-dMuutx epoch m Egypt were \milar to 
thtne of other countries, The dead were huned tn snmll ovai pttt m a inunhed 
ptsuiirm <m their sides, and a few pertma! uems were buried wtth them, sometmes 
the body was cut into pieces. But haryaf ritssals chonjred ctmsiderobiy durmg the 
eariiea dsmastses, espeesath m the case of the pharaohs. Craves and tombs gnMlmally 
became larger and misre ctmspiet, nung ahttve the gnmnd. and tal$ng the shape of 
a smutoha for megaitlhf, a itmb with a revtmgsdar base and sloping ssdes, and fnm 
the third d\ruzsry, the .shape of a huge pyramtd. The pharaoh's corpse was embalmed. 
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and turned into a mummy. Liter the bodies trf the pharaoh*s dose offidais, and 
subsetpsendy members ef the middle doss, were mummified too. * ** 

Thin it n ckar thK the rise of the metsliOn tn piece of the chakolithic um 
burials on the one hand marked the start of a new phase in calluie. Burials became 
an indkalion of status and status as we know very well was marked along tribal lines. 
It b but evidbnc from the host pf mcgaJtihic burial practices reconkd from people living 
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In the st^ of tnbnJ nuurchy. yet drawn from contemporary tlniea. due eneb type of 
megnlltkk bnrinl wns distkict for enck dtfTeraii tribe. 

Tbe Mali! Arayaiu of Kerala, the Kunimbaa, Todaa and Iruias of the Nilpri 
bills, the Gocids the Kols and the Kois of Madhya Pradesh erect miniacure dolmens 
even today. KK Subbaya discoveied pit burials in his escavabon al Heggadehalli which 
was identical to the practice of the Kols.** Thimmareddy and S Kristma Rao from their 
study of cotNempor«y megaJithic practices among various tribes of Andhra Pradesh 
come 10 the foUowtng conclusion: con he uuerpreted ihoi differem types ef 

me^oUAs are erected by differM endogamous groups, /n other words, the occurmicr 
ef deferent mugalithic types may be viewed as representing the cultural dichotomy 
wiikm the htmtan groups bJubiting the same ecological sone.*^ 

Edgar Thurston records the continualion of megalith building practices of dif* 
fer e nt castes and tribes of Karnataka. His Ethnographic Notes makes interesting 
reading: ^Writing concerning the Kurumhas^ or shepherd caste of Kaladgi a corrt- 
spondent of the Mian Antiquary states that he came across Ae tomb of one ordy four 
years old. 'It was a complete miniature dolmen about ti inches every way, composed 
of four stones, one at each side, one at the rear, and a capstone. The interior was 
occupied by two round stones about the size of a man's fist, painted red, the deceased 
man resting m his mother earth below. 

b is important lo note chat all evidence concerning megaliths has continued 
only among the tribal peofHes. The start oi a megilithic culture while being coterminos 
with the iron age (since k is only with the use of iron that large pits could be dug and 
huge slabs of stone cut and boulders moved) passes away with the passing of the social 
order from tribal autarchy to class society. Thus it may be said that the megalitbs 
r ep r esen t the period at tribal ofigarehy and fade away in history with die breakdown 
of the tribaJ order and the emergence of class divisions. 

b) Art and its Social Content 

So farno remnants of an from the palaeolithic period have been found This 
absence does not in any way mean that human artistic activity had not developed at 
that time. 

Yet it IS tnie chat the transformation ot society to pastoraltsiTHprinutive agricul¬ 
ture led lo a more developed maerial life. This enrkhnient was reflected in the devel¬ 
opment of ait too. The pttrsttll of art oa a regular bask requires a mode of life that 
provides society wbh Che means lo remove Itself ttom a preoccupatioa with pr^ 
duetKHU The stqicrior mode of existence of the period of pastorilism-priimtive agri¬ 
culture ensured this leisure. This was the reason why we notice a sudden spate of 
paintings and rock embursings starling with the chakolithk age. Iherr number only 
became more profuse with (he advance of society into the iron age. 

The emergence of pottery marked tbe transition of society to the stage of 
primitive agricolture. Cereals aral millets that were cultivated could only be con¬ 
sumed by cooking. Women who discovered agricultore also developed the nt of 
making pots. There were several types of pre-fired and fired pots. The rims and 
shoulders (of Maski fabric] of vases are usually painted The designs are simple such 
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as sets of paroUeL venkal or obii^ae tmes, eriss-cwss as as varieMy ccmpiicaud 
and others. The lines are generally (hkk, wavy and uneven and with sharp pomsed 
ends. Whei Aese compticaied designs art is diffieut to surmise owing to (Heir frag¬ 
mentary eondisian. Some may be branches of pimts. Occasionally, conventiettaiised 
twin fiA are beoMt^uUy drawn. The compUcased designs especially, have scarcely any 
comparisons from any other sises in India excepting tl»se of SinganapdlU.,.. 

The poUtry (of Savalda fabric} is beautifiUly painted i>i a regularity m violet 
UacL The designs are varied, clear and simple, drawn on the rims arul shoulders of 
poa and vasts or w the interior of vases. They are seu of parallei^ curved, obl^ue, 
horizontal crisscross, zigzag Unes, venical lines dmins. dots arul strokes, hatched 
diamonds and combinations of these into some curious geometrical designs. Besides 
the other types of desxgyts are arrows realistic and conventionalised plant and fish 
motifi, and probably peacock and harpoons. The arrow, harpoon and fish motifs are 
more common."^ 

The making of pots and the symmetrical patterns that were painted or pinched 
on cbeir necks and shoulders was the art of women. It is interesting to note that the 
patterns on the pots only rarely cany images from the faunaJ world of the male. These 
geometric patterns ceased with the arrival of the potter's wheel and the passing of pot 
making from a domestic woman-held preoccupation into that of a profession in the 
hands of the male. This is a development that came aboitf with the onset of class 
divisions in sociecy. 

It is quite possible, that these pattcms themselves being repetitive could have 
ortgjnAcd from weaving—the weaving of mats, cloth and the weave of basketry. 
Weaving itself involves questions of symmetry, arithmetic and geometry, which origi* 
nated. as JD Bernal says, from basket making, leading to a greater uriderstanding of 
form and number ." ** 

In his article on prchtsionc art in KamaUka Sundara rightly discusses the build- 
ing of bouses dunng ncolithic-in>n age times urKkr the heading of art The structure 
of the huts of these neolithic people was circular ai the base, had wattle and daub 
walls and a sloping roof of thatch held up by a central pde. The structure of the hut 
was only a modified extension of an inverted basket. The daub and wattle were at 
times plastered with mud, and this only displayed a parallel with the origin of the pot 
which initially, as Engcb says, was a basket or wooden vessel with walls {Mastered by 
mud. These panems in the building of houses has continued well into our times. In 
fact the development of rangoli wiih its intricaie geometric paitcms require a degree 
of abstract thinking, and the development of madKmaiics. It is no coincidence chat 
rangoli, too vdiich came into vogue at a later period, like the pain^ designs on die 
pots, was an v 1 developed, perfected and excelled in by the woman. 

Paintings and bruisings oe rock have come down to us only from the neolithic 
age onwards. Kamaaka posssesses the second largest concentration of rock art after 
Madhya Pradesh. In Kamauka 12 major rock art regions having about 30 important 
sites have been idemified. Of these 20 sites are found in the Hirc-Bankal region of 
Raichur district. Maski can boast of several thousand petroglyphs of cattle ml rich 




picloyiphi loo. Aootbor unporunl pocket *bo called te Bhimbetka of Kamaiaka 
ia « the caves of Badaini. So far rock mi has ooc been meed io southern KwnaUka 
The reasoo for this perhaps lies la the concentmioci of research activity mi the south 
on excavMMif sues 
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The main theines in rode an deri^ from the main preoccufMiorK of the people 
of this penod. Agnculttire* catUe tending and bunting are the main Ihcmes. Mathpd 
has identified at lean 22 types of aniniah and birds from these pamtings. This we fed 
is an Bcompfeie ItsL Bui the most common among these are elegatit dravinp of 
humped oaen and caetJe such as the ones found ai Piklihal. Maski, Tekkalakota and 
BIUamraywiagudda This precccupmioa wah oaea. cows, shoep, gow Md buffalos 
speak of the importarKe of pastonlism Some picturei also depict scenes of cattle 
betng grazed. Wild animals are at limes depicted as bang buaied. or there are pictares 
of a tiger Miackn^ a herd of deer. There a also the pictttre of m inimai which has facet) 
harpooned The picturts are eitha outlines or silhoueaes Tbe outline drawings often 
also carry pnoems on tbe body of the animals. 
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Whal is i^pmntiy absent in the paintings or braisings is all irfetvnce lo agh* 
cufturt. Thcrt aio no ptincings of plmu or crops. The woman's world is evidentiy 
absent Any superficial analysts of these paiotings can lead ooc to cooclude ihai rock 
ifi was the domain of the male and the rock artists were exctusi^ly men. But such 
patrkeatral conjectures only contradicts the level of developmeru of society and makes 
it appear as thMgh this society survived on a pastoral-hunting basis and that ivoman 
and agrkuhurt were thoroughly neglected. But this need not be true. 

A good deal of paintings of women are depictions with some significant char- 
acterisbes. Tbe woman is pregnant, she b dancing, her arms ace stretched out before 
her and her fmgen seem lo be casting out something. There are also pictures of 
couples in coitus and the woman and men in most of these paiMings have elaborate 
mo^s painted on thetr bodies. In all these paintings women are more prominent than 
men. 
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Sondara tells us that these painbt^ ^almost txclusiveiy of women engaged at 
ritual donee (isl evidentty connected with the fertiUry cub. Further in his compara¬ 

tive article of rock paintings tn Bhimbetka of Madhya Pradesh and Karnataka. MathpsI 
says: Vnmp daneerz and men and women engaged in sei-octi are also the common 
motifs painted at Bhimbetka. Benakal Hampi. Kupagailu and MoskL *' * 
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In the $u»edinf pan of this chqMer, we shall discuss about die relabonship 
betwe en die fortuity cult, ritual sexual in tacoun e and ^mitive agriculture. For the 
pceseni howew. we would like lo ooly make a susemeRi: that primitive agricukuie 
is directly related and expressed through the fertility cult isid ritual coitus. Thus the 
depictkHi of women m d«ce and their outstretched hands with open fingers ai times, 
seem to express in ritual, the broadcasting of seeds as is characteristic of podu agri¬ 
culture. 

It is therefore clear that the rock art of this time completely expressed the mode 
of producdoo of the period. The painring is typical of the combination of cattle 
rearing with primitive agriculture. In one such painting there are also two dogs char 
watch as ocilookees. 

Sundara tells us that the '"Ganiovati-Hosper area rtlativefy has the ia/fesr 
nwnber <jf localitiee with rock paintings as^ appears to be the focal area of rAii art 
acrvvif>..lr appears that this region is AigMy potential and what is ibt^Hfi ir Jast a 
small fragment of a ytry large number yet to be explored.... * ^ 

Thus we hope that more of this exceptkmal art of these primitive people will 
be revealed to us by archaeotogtstt so that we could have a deeper and richer under* 
standing between the forms of art, its content, its relationship to production and die 
emergence from its graded abstnction, of the first rudiroeotary pktogi aphk sym- 
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bols of writing. The rock paintings far from bring mere repreatotatioiis of sense 
perccpttoos, were ah i ady patimoed to cocnmunkatc with the ioereasuig oae of 
abdlrwctioam The unity of art, science, dance, music, magk and ritual b evtdent hi 
these rock art expressions. While the level of development of society pr o vided the 
people of die pasaoral-primitive agricultural age widi the kisure to engage and express 
themselves through art, it must not be forgotten chat die upper hmit of this social 
development also iniposed a direct and self-evident bond between all these different 
spheres of human endeavour whh production. This only reminds us that it wa» from 
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prodoctloQ. tbal is the base, ind to serve production that the superstnictore w» bom. 
The as a wtiole, of art and sCMBCe, rm^ and ritual, dance and music <it» their 
direct sifnificatioQ of prodoctioo and the mutual moving apart of these bi&arks ftom 
one aMCher needed the advance of society from tribal diprchy to class division.'*’ 
c) Ritaal, Magic and 


The comoeacement of a pastoral^prunitive agricultural mode of life creates in 
its wake a new worid view. The fcrtilrtv cull and the mother toddess dominate the 
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early period of chakolithism and towards the close of the iron age. shamans md 
apeestor worship begin to emer g e. Religion as such is yet to come mto beittg and the 
religious beliefs of the period contimt to be confined within the parameters of magic 
aed its ritual. 


A significani development in the superstrocture of the period is the change that 
i^ricultwe brings ^out in the tbou^i aod culture of the people. This is brought out 
very well by Debiprasad Ghatiopadhyaya m hts Lokayata. He Ufts of a primitive 
proK^materiaJism and a pre^spiritualistic coctsciousoess at this stage.'** 

Lsteratuie on the history of religion tells os that *^€n£rQlfy thin war a /bnoic 
deity in die neotoAic* and that ^perhaps the wonhip offtmnlt deities was connected 
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with tKe fertiiitf atU or bmar emit. The social basis for these emits was probably the 
mairiiineai elaa system which ia the neoliihie, doe to the development of a^riemlswe, 
shovld have already taken shape. * 

AgnculQire, with its cyclical pedodkity md defined seeding-flowenn^-ftuition 
cycles led to its cakuljboo in the hinar mobons thereby causing the lonv cakndar to 
originate. 

We learn from Engels that in the period of bartahsm ^'methods for mcfeasmg 
the pwdmctivity of nature dtrou^h human activity was learnt^ ^ Owing to the 
primstive level of the tools it therefore becorr^ rwcessary for society lo exhort nature 
to yidd more and it was soch exhortation that led lo the origin of Tasxra or agricultural 
magic. Debipmsad traces the origin of Tantrism lo die fertility magic of the eariy 
agrlculturisis.'^ Chactopadhyaya says: To the eariy dgnca/runsc it was not known 
why or how the piiPits really grew. The process from sowing So reaping was with them 
greatly mysirruMis. Besides, the technique was poor and consequently the prospect of 
success extremely precarious Thai is why it required patiertet, foresight and fitidi. 

But how could magic provide them with all these psychological necranries.^ 
Magic rests on the prvic^ie Aat by creating the illusion that we control reality, we 
ctm actually control it. But how could this lilkrion be created? By enocfBig ir bi 
fantasy. That could not obvicudy have any effect on the actimi course of nature. But 
is did have an appreciable effect on the performers themselves. Irtspired by the belief 
that thefidfiiimeni of the desired reality is ensured by enorrbig it in fantasy, they were 
able to work harder for the purpose cf actualiy fulfiUmg it 

Magic rests on ignorance. But it would be wrong to view is as mere ignorance. 
For it is also a guide to action, though a psydtologkal one. At the initial stage of 
agriculture, at which this psychologicai giude is most needed we naturally find a 
peculiar intensifleation cf magkol beliefs and practices. * 

Chanopadhyaya traces the origin of Thntrism, as a philosophical system, to the 
period of Harappan civilisation. While as a philosophica] system Taotrism could have 
beer> as late a d^dopment as this, (he sources of its philosophical universe are dearly 
rooted in the primitive agriculture of the chakoliihic period. 

Thus vamachara generally miscoostrued as the left-hand^path has its origin in 
Tson Achara means ritual practice and vama means woman or the sexual urge 
{kama). ’'Vamacarm thus stands for die rinmt practices of woman and sex. ** ** 

This is how Chattopadhyaya seeks to explain the sex and fertility cult with (hat 
of primitive agricuhure. He says: “Being the invention of women, ogricuitMtral prodne- 
non was originally looked as os bemg vitally related to the female frprodiccm^ jWic* 
hen.... It was because of du fact die women were the first agriculturists, noc only 

were they the original weiiders cf agricultural magic but, further, the essence of this 
magic consisted in linking up their ferriUry with that of die earth. * 

“hi Tantrism, we find the grrorrrr emphasis btmg placed on the ritual center’ 
ing round the female genital organ. The bask feature of the ram making rite, as 
practised by the wemen-foik of our backward peasantry is to take recourse to nudity. 
The idea is that the female reproductive organ, thus exposed, would enhance natural 
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fertility. Tins idea is, as a matter of fact tmiversai among peoples surviving at the 
backward stages cf economic development.... ** 

lhas nudity colts such as at GiandnguQi of Shimoga district have their origiAS 
tA this period of prebistoty. 

Further, Qiatt^atftyaya says: IVhor is dte significanee attached to Ae verwdl> 
ion? We are going so argue that ve/milum stands here for the mertsiruai blood. And 
smee in priaiiriv^ d^agh menstrual blood is viewed as the basis of haman produce 
tivity, the act <f smearing is on stone is designed to irtfuse the productive energy mso 
the field. This alone can explain the tremendous signlfieanee attached in Tantrism to 
the menstrual blood or its s^stiiutes." 

It it from this smeanng of mertstrua] bkwd that ks repUcemeiN by (he blood 
of aaimaks. md thus animal sacrifice and the application of the vennilion spot on die 
forehead of women comes, but much later. 

While we may be unable to speak of vamachara per se, we get a clear 
indtcaiion from the rock an of (he period regarding the nooons of ma^ practised by 
the chakolithk and iron age people of Karnataka. 

One outstanding feature of the rock paintings is that all significance has been 
removed from the faces of (he women. They are the least defined Quite often it is 
only the bulging milk laden breasts and the swc^len stomachs indicating pregnaocy (hat 
mt brought out and it app ea rs that they are mere torsos without heads. This itaelf 
demonstrites the emphasis behind this magic. They aro not ftprearntationi of mer e 
dance bat of a ritual ferlitity dance and the teceless wooen are no more than an 
Idea ot (be moCber goddc& The women are an abstracbon, Jot as i nag k to 
drawn from Inagiaatlon and to only a fantaattc reprodnetioo of roality. 

Thus it appean all the more certain, that this prebisloric rock art, of which we 
have disfussfd ia the preceding pert is only the recreation of primitive agriculture, end 
the picuires of intercoune are an attempt by a prindiive agricaliural people to repre* 
sent, through art, the atletT^ to infuse pfochictjvity to (be crop bearing soil. The rock 
painting from Badsni, unique m its style, is similar to the tigunne from neolkhic 
Thrice. 

Ihe um burials of the cfaakolithic period and then its continuation in (he form 
of megaliths in the iron age are again drawn from notions of binh. life and death which 
only a people practicing primitive agricaltuie can generate. 

The very notion of burial in place of dispo^g the dead by other means, is a 
trait which is common to all communities practising primitive agriculiure. The um 
burial in particular is impoitant in that the um in which the dead we placed (often in 
a crou ch ed posation) resembles the positioii of the foetus in the womb. All these 
associations have generally led to the attribution of the feminine gender to earth; 
always making it 'mother earth’. 

George Tbomson provides us with a brilliant analysis of these associations: 7r 
is important to observe shat Ae magk of human feewtdity attaches So the process, mot 
to the residi’-fo the lochia/ discharge, not to the chUd itseff; and consequendy ail 
fluxes of blood, menstrual as well as lochiol, art treated alike as manifesiatiorts of dse 
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life-giving pemtr wherent in the fempie sex. in primitive thought menstruation is 
regarded, tpate C€>metfy as a process of the same rtature as childbirth... 

Red is renewal of life. That is why bones from upper pataeoliMc and neoliihic 
interments are painted red. The symbolism becomes quite Hear when we find, as we 
commonly do, dust the skeleton been laid in the contracted or uterine posture. 
Smeared with the colour of l^e, curled up like a babe in the womb—what more could 
primitive man do to ensure that the soul of departed would be bom agamf" 

Let us look St George Thomson'i Hunmn Essence this time, to see how he 
SAklyses the dulecucnl relsiiooship between the btse ind the superstructure on the one 
hsfid md the diverse imeneljdODShip within the supeistnicture on the other, of the 
tnTC ^Man differs from animals pi being comscicus of las life oedvitp He can 
disengage himse^ mentally from his occrviiy in such a way as to form an idea of it 
as distinct from the reality. This is the key to the understanding of primixivt riruoL 
Risuai is still practice, but practice separated from the ledrcur-process^ 

The rmturv of primixive ritual may be illustrated by examining one of its most 
widespread mantfestasiens-the numeric dance. 

hAnesis or conscious mvisation, is a characteristic which man has piAenred 
^iMi iyr semian ancestors, ht him it has been cultivated as a pre-enactment or 
reenactment of the L^our-process with the objeedve of amjpnTvpig his perfomumce. 
Separated from (Ae actual process, the vocal and bodily movements of coUective 
labour are organised as an independent activity combining song and dance. Suck 
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36. A moPyg fodtet koa from MOlfhic 'Rnce. 


activities are a iouversal frature cf tribtd They an designed to represent dm- 
maiicdUy the growth and gathering of the totem species, ^ is is a plant, or, ^ an 
mimsL its distinctive habits and m some eases the act cf catching it and killing if. 
laser dtey assame the character of ^ appeal to the elan ancestors, who are imper- 
sonated in their toSemic form and are called apon to give their help to the living 
members of their cfm,... In the higher stages of tribalism we find mimetic dances 
associated wish the whole range of nasaral ^tenomena-danets to make the crops 
grow, dances to bring m the summer, dances to avert natural disasters, dances to 
revive the waning moon. 

A single example wU! serve to show the psychological principle on which 
mimefic ritual rests^ 

i ^ 
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TV Maoru cf Nrw Ztaiand kad a p(Hafo dmct. TV yomg t h ooo weft 
/m6I/ 90 bt htosxfd by tost ActofdmgH. iV womem who cubivaifd tkg gardens 
perfonmtd a dance, m which tkes smudased the rush of the wind astd ram and the 
spmomg and biossoming of the ewp; and, as they danced they smg, caOmg on the 
crop to foOcrw thetr esampU. 

These dancers bebewd that by dramatising the gnswth of the crop, iher amid 
cemtpel it to grow. This is the basis of pemadye magtc. whtch is m oeigm noddng aa>re 
than a simp/e act of mdmesss. Bang still at the stage of perctptaal harwUdgt, the 
dancers were anawore that the external world was goremed by obfeetbre laws, inde^ 
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31. 13m mt fUa of rock froa Rmpart. Roicba dtttnct 
dcfoctt ■ banal vmh fooda uid pombk pon boln. 

pendent of their wiiL Yet the performance was not wasted Jnst as in the taboar- 
process man forms a pre-eoneeirred image of the desired resnii, so in the mimetic 
dance he pre-enacts in fantasy the fidfilmerrt of the desired rtahsy. Kegarded from this 
point of view» the dance has a positrye valae, both sobfectsve ami objective. 

SiSJectiveiy, it affects the dancer's anititde to the real lasL Inspired by the 
dance m the beti^ that it wiU save the crop, they proceed to the task of tending it with 
greater cemfiderree, and so with greater energy than before It dmnges their subjective 
aaiUtde to reoUty Objectively, being connected with the labour process, it enables the 
labourers to withdraw from the immediate experiertee of drat process and to object^ 
it. In this act cf mental withdrawal we may recognise the starting pomi of the process 
which leads eventauity to the transition from perteptual to rational knowledge. 

Detached fiwH the labour-process, the ritual act is still regarded as necessary 
for success in the real task, but is no longer identified with it It is directed by a chi^ 
or priest, who in return for his services is exempted from manuai labour. This is the 
beginning of religion.* 

b is quiie obvious (hat (he coirnnencement of a Tantra based belief system was 
moulded chiefly by the woman, b was among the first c cnyrcheiisive and articolaie 
systems* of belief and explanation of the mobons of (he sun and mootu the cyde of 
seasons, (be coming into being and passing away of plane animal md human life and 
most important of all, as a magkd syslem, H was an exhaustive attempt to bring 
nMure under human submission so that tfie weal of society could be achieved. In this 
the matritfchs of this period brot^t the knowledge of astronomy and logic, aoology 
and botany and mathematics and music to fullest play. All this should have cmaied a 


sororess or shameiiets for etch citn; the cUn iuetf taking deaceot from the womM 
matriarch. We couldal be very wrong if we staled that seeiw of fertiily riles whkfa 
carried wild a nkn alt in botodoo from haodiig scenes were perimpc represeatatire 
of lotcsna. For all these masom then, the comribuiion of (he woman of the chalooliihic 
period far ooidid that of her male counterpart. She had discovered agriculture which 
she continued to practice, she provided cooked food, she wove cloth and made pots, 
she made hatkers and provided fodder for the cattle, she brought human bemgs to life 
and suckled them, it was on the female principle that the de«i were disposed, she 
developed a world view and created agricultural magic, she gave sanctity id music and 
dance, she provided identity to the totems and it was natrilinejge that defined die 
clans. In short, the staa^ of the woman outdid the prowess of man. It was therefore 
in this stage of tribal oligarchy that the innumerable woman goddesses that Karaaiaka 
and south Indian culture would laier be familiar with, had evolved. At this stage of 
their evototion, however, these noCber goddesKS were bo more than nntiinrciis of 
ipeeffle dans whose status was not equal but superior to that of the run of the tribe, 
b was this reagk woman or woman sorceress from whom the foetal nodons of religion 
were derived. 

TW Alkhirn write: ^When man fint started to cjdrrvore crops and to herd his 
own domesticated animals, an increased interest in fertility and in magkai means of 
promceing if appears to hove become an almost miversal aspect of culture. It may 
well be that tkit interest gave rise to some of the most important new concepts in Ae 
whole of religion, namely, beli^ in after oi resurrection ^er deoA, and beli^ 
« the transmigration of souls and the cycle of rebirth. Throughout the lengA and 
breadth of India there are found today at the folk leeel, rites and festivals which are 
iniimately associated with the changing seasons, the sowing and karyresting of crops 
and the breeding of cattle md other livtsiociL'" 

Ute burials and the elaborate Itsi of funerary objects ofTeied at these mtem- 
menls and the ritual that accompanies them, all speak of notions of rebMu resurrection 
after death ((he act of um burial itself being a seeding] and the tnnsmigribon of the 
soul of the dead evidenced in the port holes of megaliths. 

The same audton also make the followii^ tuirnning up: "Our irformasion 
concerning Ae religion of Ae peoples of Ae southern iron age is derived almost 
entirely from these graves. The many excavations show a bt^ing assortment of burial 
practices. In some instances simple mhumation was fomd: m others, the tmbumt 
bones were collected afier they h^ been excamated and placed A an um or m a 
stone cist; A oAen ogaA only fragments ef bone were deposited, and often fragments 
of many individuals art fowui m a sAgte grave: cremated bones are encountered A 
rare eases. It may be remarked that A modem practice burial rites vary from caste 
to caste, and ethnographic reports from SouA India can show just as great a variety 
as the iron age graves Through Ae whole uries runs Ae idea, present m Ae earliest 
Tamil literature and m modem practice, of a dual ceremony The imtial funeral 
teodAg to Ae exposure, burial or cremation of Ae corpse, is followed by a second 
ceremony perhaps takmg place efier many months, when the collected bones are 
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deposued in their final resting piaee. Another detail which links some cf the graces 
wtd\ modem times a the use of Imie in the mfiliing. The ortentatim if port»holes and 
entrances on the cist grow is frequently towards the souiK although in some bunal 
grounds it is toward another quarrer. and the gromds themsetees are most frequently 
found to he to the south of the settlements. This denutnds comparisim wvh the later 
Indian tradition where south is the quarter of Yama. Among the graye goods, iron is 
almost uniyersal, and the occasional iron spears and tridents suggest an asutcmtian 
with Siva. The discovery in one grave of a trident nirh a wrought iron buffalo fixed 
to the shaft is likewise suggestive, for the buffalo is also associated with Ycuna. and 
the bi^alo demon was slain by the goddess Durga. consort of 5iva. u'ith a indent. 
The pscture that we obtain from this evidence, slight as it is* is suggestive of some form 
of worship of Sfva, but it is too early to say more. “ 

Before we discuss about mdents, Shiva worship, and thus enter the ftaltn of 
religion proper we would like to potnt out that this development, which only occun 
ai the laier stage of the iron age. and even then only feebly should not. by ns direct 
linkage lo religion in the feudal period prevent us from drawing coacIimiors regarding 
the elabontencNS and systcmaik nature of the bunals that preceded or accompanied A. 
Most impcrtani of all generalisations is the fact chat these rites had already been so well 
structured and formalised in (he society of that period that ii made the role of a 
soireress and in later stages, of a pnestess. almost inevitaWe. As Tokarev says 
*'Skamantsm...is a form of religion typical of the stage when the tribal system uos 
<fec<r.ving.“'** 

In discussing about the concept of Mona among Melanesians practicing primj- 
live agriculture. Tokarev says: “Agricultural magic is mainly imttattve and contact 
oriented. For iniUmce. when yams art planted the Melrmesians dtg rocks in the 
ground that are the shape of yams. The rocks are btlie\*td to have some special power 
fh§atm}. and are supposed to give the land magical powers, thus affecting the crop.. 

Mana has an impersonal supernatural power that the Melanesians distinguish 
from natural power..,. 

The pouer is diverse m terms of its orientation and signficance. and it can he 
harmful or useful.... 

From a materialist point of view, belief in Mana does not come from belief in 
spirits or the obstrocl notion of an impersonal power, but from i^iecr^ socM cpndi> 
(inns. The fact that there are different strata within a community, people who are in 
one way or other privtleged-^chiefs, sorcerers, members of secret socteiies, excellent 
craftsmen, etc.-fosters (he vague notiim that these special people in the community’ 
possess a special power." 

Thus the matriarchs of Kamaudia. durmg its period of tribal oligarchy, surely 
had (he privileged status that we have seen among the sorcerers of the Melanesians, 
and thus in their personages they embodied magical powers. The ritualisathwi tm 
magic of fertility and death rites only led to the aoributloD of magkal powers to 
the sorceress. Thus it was on these foundauons that the origin of religion later came 
to rest. 






M^of Hotsry 

tbe evideoce of the trisMuJa in the later phases oT the iroQ a^ ooly draws 
impoftince to the cornmeDcemem of Shiva worship, ofteo in the form of a phallus. The 
female principle was being supplanted by the male, and the sorcoesses were being 
replaced by the priest who in hts new role, more often than not. donned the tftire or 
displayed the chanciertstics of the former shamaness. Bui this is a question which 
leads tts to die beginnir^ of patriarchy in society and ushers us through the threshold 
of history. 

▼i) Matrifineal CbuB 

From Engels's classification we art led to consider that with the cransidoa to 
pasiocaJisuhprimitive agriculture the pairing family had come into existence.''* 

He says that *The pairing family arose cm the border line between savagery 
and barbarism, mainly at the upper stage of savagery, and here and there only at the 
lower stage of barbariam, it is the form of farrdty clmraeunstie of barbarism, in the 
same way as groap marriage is characteristic of savagery and monogamy efcivilius> 
riwi-'" 

The origin of the gens or gana represents the inauguration of the Punauhian 
family wherein brothers and siners were exchided from mutual sexual relations.'* 
*7he gens* says Engels *was Ae fomdatiom of Ae social order of most, 4f ^ <tU 
barbarian peoples of the worU....* 

Engels fonhee says that once the "‘proscription of seimt intercourse between 
all broAers and sisters, inciudmg even Ae most remote collateral nriorions on the 
moAer‘s side, becomes estob^uAed the above group is rron^^nned mho a geAS**<bar 
is» constitutes itse^ as a rigidly limited circle of blood nrfarives 'm Ae female line, 
who are not allowed to marry one another; from now on it increasingly cofisotido/es 
itstV by other common insduaions of a socio/ and religious character, and difftten^ 
dates from Ae o/fter gentes of Ae same tribe. * '* 

Thus mMrilineal descent and as a result of tl the formiiion of the gens or clans 
was in existence, we may presume, at the stage of the upper palaeolithic itself. 

The comm en cement of pastofaiism*primitjve agriculture must have seen the 
advent of the pairing family. *A/ fbis stage one man iivu wUh one woman, yet m such 
manner that poly ga my and occasiotud infidelity remain men‘s privileges, even Aougk 
the former is seldom practised for economic reasorts; at Ae smru time the strictest 
fidelity is demanded of Ae woman during the period o/cobobdotion. adultery on her 
part being cruelly pmished. The marriage tie can however be easily dissolved by 
either side, and the children belong solely to Ae mother as previously.^ 

Further. Engels says: The communistic household, m which most of Ae women 
Of even all Ae women l^iortg to one artd Ae tame gens, while the men come from 
various oAer gentes is Ae material foundation of that predominancy of worrren which 
generally obtained m primitive tmes....* '* 

The emergence of Che pairing family is reflected in the coramencetnent of house 
building for the Arst time in Karnataka's prehistory. The descent of man from caves 
and rock shehers and his shift fo pastoralisoyprimibve agriculture marks the end of the 
punauiuan family and the commencement of the pairing family. The larger structure 
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of the dwtlUnfs, with s sepme hevth for eich one of them as seen in the iron age 
senle m eots marks the progress cf the pairing family on a more stable basis. 

We ve also told that in the early phase of the chalcdithic period when the 
phenomena of ishmoucKts was witnessed, each csnkpen bad a stock of from 600 to 
IJXX) canle. This enormity in the siae of the stock only signiries that the mairiJineal 
cUn structure was obviously at its bmiv since, wtthoiii the active invoivemeot of an 
eabre clan or kMia such lar^ herds could not have been managed. 

VuiMs studies by anthropologists give us a glimpse of the mictore of gens or 
elm or kulas of the time. The esogamic kula idemi5ed by totems or bah were 
present within e^ endogimous tribe (or caste). 

Syed Hassan's ethAOgrq)hic saidies from the Hyderibud Kamatak t^oo speak 
of the Bedas being divided into 101 exogamous tocemic clans.Edgar Thurston md 
K Rangachari report of 13 balis among the Bunts of Dakshina Kannada.^** 66 among 
the Kitnibas,'” 23 among the Madigas,** 12 amemg the Holeyas*^ and 50 among 
the Rakiidas of Dakshina Kannada.'* 

The eaogamic balis amoc^ the Holcyas are: 

"Aite tUphani 

MaU « goftofui 

Ntrah m Eufwnia juMkbatam 

Htuha s aru hilt 

Holu 8 milk 

jCovone ■ sling 

Hasnbu » pock sack 

MalUgc 9 Jasmine 

Tene • Setaria iflafico 

Obofn 8 imibrtUa 

hiola 9 han 

Jenu 9 honey.*" ^ 

It is evident that these baits kepi dividing once after they were formed 
10 the progressive additiOQ of new balis into the tnbe. Fmm the exogamoos balis of 
the Hokyas it maybe said that all of them, by the objects they signify, can easily be 
traced lo the mode of hunhitg-food gathering. Again, most Madiga and Bum balis 
refer 10 a similar cukure-world. This only confirms Engels' periodisatkm for the start 
of the punauluan family. 

AU castes of Karnataka have reported their balis is being patrilineal in descent 
But Ibis m no wi^ disputes the matrilioea] origin of the bali since they have been 
recorded after the conversioo of tribes into castes, and under the coodkioos of a 
pitrisrchal feudal order. 

Yet, all Ac rKm-Brahmana castes of Dakshina Kannada and Unara Kannada 
districts of Karnataka, yost as chose of Kerala, recorded baits under matrilmeal descent, 
called in Kannada as the aliyakatUL This special feature of society of the Kookan coast 
wbkh despit e being feudal and pacriatchk but responding to descent along the mother's 
line, is, as KosamM observes, due to the late iraushkHi lo foidalBm in the regien 
and the persistence of a pre-fcudal trait well into the feudal period. 


Bw despite the breaking up of the pairing ttau\y based on exogamoos ball kulas 
wkhin endogamous tribes of the period of pasloralism'primiiive agrieultme. and the 
cieacion of the patnirchal monogamous family, remnants ot the ancient pairing family 
could be seen among a few oppresml castes of Karnataka. 

Hassaa writes that among the Bedas for instance* a “'widow is alt&wed io many 
afain, but not the brother of her deceased husband. She may however remarry the 
husband of her elder sister. * 

In (his insUDce we get a glimpse iniD a fragment of the prehistoric past While 

under norma] coodhiocis (of patriamby and thus monogsny) the woman is married into 
the baJi cUn of her husband and tber^y hcr*s. she may* in case the condition of 
nocmality is upset by death of her husband, revert back to her original elm rejecting 
marriage with her husband's brother but accepting thu of her sister's. Ibere is. in das 
instance, in the fonn of a relic, a sived frtm the past, which is powerfully circumscribed 
by the paientbesis of patriarchy. 

vU) From ProCodraridian to Kannada 
VP Alexeev ttys: V have distinguished three stages in the chronological dy¬ 
namic of speech and lanfuage: (a) that of ntkeeandtropmt--woeds as designations 
of objects, passing only m separate cates into word-seniencet, and dialogic speech; 
(b) that of Neanderthal man-modem or close to modem articulation, mastery of very 
simple grammar and syntax, development of manolotic speech; (c) that of modem 
man—fiiU mastery of modem arriculation. further development of the struetural cat¬ 
egories of language, md a still on-going extension of vocabulary, * 

From AlexeeVs scheme it is clear that by the time of the first evidence of human 
habitation in Karnataka, that is. of m odem man. language had aJre^y developed. 

But we can make only hazy conjectures about the languages chat the pala^ittuc 
and neolithic people spoke. Such an cstimaie would obviously have to rely on (be 
nature of migratory movement, which, m the abseace of any skektaJ finds, itself re* 
mains speculative at present. We would like to however, rely on Stalin's cttegorisation 
in the developmexu of language. At the stage of buAting*food gathering in Kamauka. 
there must have been not one but acvenJ languages on a clan busts or these having been 
replaced by a language for each different tribe It is however with the oommerMv* 
ment of (he neoUthic period that we can make sorer proposals on the question of 
language. 

In India, the oldest phase of the neolithic period may be traced to toe etgbch 
millennium BC in toe western regkms of the Indus valley. From that period onward 
there is an unbroken sequence of devdopmenL The chalcolitoic age commences about 
SOOO BC and lasts till 3600 BC. The eariy Hanppun stage is fixed at between 3600 
BC and 2600 BC and toe macuie Harippan at 25M BC to ISOO BC. Thus it was from 
2300 BC to ISOO BC that Indus civilisation flourished and it collapsed into regional 
cuhures tn toe late Harappan stage starting from 1800 BC onwards.'*’ 

Baaed on the unbroken sequence starting from the neolithic period onwards 
well into toe period of toe mature Haripptn. toe cxisiciice in Bahicfajstin and adjoining 
areas in Iran and Afghanistan of the Northem Dravidian langu^e—Brahui. and toe 
absence of any reference to or archaeological remajns of toe hone which was intro- 
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daced la India by Ihe Afyana who sUried aniviag from 1900 BC oowvds, Asko 
PirpoU cQochides tte Uie Hanppap wu m Doo-Aryu cMlkitlai] wbow paeple 
apolM a Drtttdka totifiic. 

Tbtts il spears Khai the developmeoi of a Dnvidiafi language in the ladua 
valley commenced from around 7000 BC. and ita script CMe into existence from 
around 2500 BC. The emergence of a Protodnvidian language itieU, we pfesume was 
the result q( Che fusion of different tribal languages. 

The inauguration of the pastoral-prioutive ^ricuHural suge in south India by 
2500 BC was obviously cotscsdeocal with the movement of Indus people m the Mgg 
of Deotkhisfn into Che peniasular tegion. This influence could have resuhed in the 
development of a touchem neolithic phase of pasloraltsm-pcimitive agriculture. The 
onward movement of the Procodravk^ language funher south into Ihmil Nadu and 
from then onwards the relatively hitter insulation of Tamil Nadu so migratory physacal 
and cutturaJ influences from the north led to the pieservation of Proto^vidian to the 
greatest degree in the Tantii language aoKing the southern br a n c h of die Dravidinn 
family of Languages. 

The contact of the Procodravidian language with the megaliduc bumer-gaiher* 
ers of the Krishna-Tungabhadri doab area of Karnataka must have led to the branched 
development of this Southern Drividiin variety in Karnataka. While it took at lean 
5,000 years for Protodnvidian to evolve its script ia the Harappan complex, the Tamil 
language which came to be written in 200 BC took 2J00 years, the Kannada language 
became literate in 430 AD taking neviy 3M0 years of developaieiU. Telugu whicb was 
first written in the seventh century AD took 3 JOO years of development and Malayalam 
which assumed the written form in the twelfth century AD look 4,000 yean id evolve.'** 

While it took 3,000 years of development before Karmada assumed a written 
form after its branching from Procodravidian It could surely have developed as a 
spoken language with an independent identity much etelier. Thus Che period from (he 
cocnneacement of the neolithic or in other words, the stage of pastonlism-primitive 
agriculture, tt may be fairly stated, was also the formative period of the origin of the 
Kannada language. 

Kttshalappa Gowda says: *Aj a amvenUfU rxphnatory formula, scholart re* 
coHSfraci a hypotfuacal common parent for oil the present Ofoyidian iaaguager and 
call it ProUhdravidiarL The variOMS memben of the Dravidian family are further 
subgrvuped om rhr basis of certain Ziagidsrac features they eihibiJ. Thus, the Proro- 
Drovidian divides icseff into three main branches, vte, U) South, (ii) Central, and 
(iii) North Dravidian^ The foilowing are the list of the members of the Dravidian 
fitmify: 

i} South Dravidian: I. TamiL Z Malayalam. J, Kota, 4. Kota, 5. Toda, 6. 
Kannada. 7, Tutu 

U) CaUral Dnntdian: A Telugu. 9. CondL 10. Kendo. II. feugo. 12. 
htmda, 13. KuL 14. Kuwi. 15. Kolami. 16. NaikL 17. Farji md 18. Gadbha. 

iii) North Dravidian: 19, Kurukh. 20. Maito. 21. Brahui 

...Tutu is the first to branch aS from the common group of South dravidian. 
Formerly it was believed that Tula exhibited relationship with (he Central Dravidian 
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languai€3 tike Ttlu$u roikir than witA Sotoh Dwidian Of^ schdars wen hesitami $o 
grwip it mder the latter. Next is Kanmada to break off from proso-T^ml-Kamada 
stage ottd soon, the hierarehicai spiittmg moves from right to left in each fanify m 
the above list,'"'” 

Let 01 see whai PMpoli has to say on this question: \.a reconstntehon of the 
prvfo-dravidim mother language is.,.90 a large extent possible, especially as Tamil 
protected against foreign influence by other Dravidian languages, has been well pre¬ 
served and possesHs a rich literary tradition which is over 2000 years old Father 
Herat, indeed attempted reconstructUm of proto^Dravidian (I9S3) which must be 
recognised though he was not guite tuccesffid in puttmg his theory inso practice.... 

The Dravidian solution {to the Indus script) is imdoubtedly the most likely one 
suggested by histofieal linguists, although eminent linguists do not want to 
other possibilifiet, including a total disappearance of the Harappan language. 
(E/nenean, 1954: Burrow 1969) 

ft is now widely accepted that already the Rgvedic hymns contain loan words 
and even phanoiogicoi and tyntactic features which are borrowed from a dravidian 
language spoken in the Punjab and the Madhyadesa in the second miiUnnium 
BC...these Dravidian speakers have gradually started speaking Indo-Aryan and aban¬ 
doned their original language, but in the process their mother tongue affected Ae way 
in which they spoke the new tmguage. 

.../ have tried to demonstrate that the long held )4ews of an one-to-one con¬ 
nection between the advent cf a megaiithic culture and the advent of the Dravi^tm 
speakers to South India art mtenable. and that a systematic integration ofdu whole 
sub-continensal evidence gives further support of the Dravidian identity of the Indus 
la\guage.^^^ 

Thus ParpoU is looking towards an eartier dale than the iron age for the advent 
of dnvidiafl speakers to South India. 

This is how Bridget and Raymond Allchin deal with the question: 7r has been 
suggested dutt the place names of Mahara^ra show a substratum of Dravidian 
elements, ond these we may tspea to relate to an earlier cuiture phase.... We may 
therefore postulate that the on'f inof population of agricultural settlers was Dravidian 
speaking, and r/wT the cl^ges associated with the Jorwe period coineided with the 
arrival in the area of immigronis from the north, speaking an Indo-A/yan language. 
This language must have been the ancestor of modem hiaradu. 

What is strBdng about the culture of the earliest settlements of the soudsem 
Deccan is their apparently indepemlent ancestry. There is an extra-ordinary continu¬ 
ity linking even the earliesbfetUments with dte whole subsequent pattern of Iffe. It 
is still not possible to deckle whether this culture arose in response to same external 
stimulus, and if so from what direction it came. The oi^orioiu are that there was 
a strongly indigenous flavour from tfw start.... The conservatism of material culture 
conlinuri to exert itseff over long periods.... 

h has been claimed, though on not very solid grounds, (hat the earliest speak¬ 
ers of theu Imguages fDravidkml brought with them inSo peninsular India both iron 
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4Mf the custom of making megaliihk graves. In (he light of orchoeoiogicol evidence 
this appears to he extremely mpfohahte. We burw that far at least a millemmm prior 
to (he arrival of iron (here were establuhed settlements in KamaSaka. md probably 
m other pans of the ptnins^do, and these stdemena show evidence of a remark- 
able continuiry of culture. • Uany modem culture traits appear to derive from them, 
arui a substantial pan of Ow populatkm shows physical offmdties to the Neolishic 
people, in the light of dll Au it is difficult So believe dutt the Drovidim languages 
do not owe their origin to the seme people who produced the Neolithic cultures there. 

There need not be any doubt that the several regional cultures which developed 
along the southern corridor are ail reasortably closely related, that they had through¬ 
out a degree of interaction and probably originally a common language fmnity, 
Dravidian.,.ii cannot be overemphasised that in Karnataka, tdaharashtra and the 
Southern Nuclear Region the settlements of durd-secor^ miUerutia appear to be 
ancestral to those which we encounter from the beginnings of history onwards.^ *** 
TV Drmvldlaa funUy of Uogw^es tbertfore may be called ihe bnfittfc 
of poitncaliitt primitive egrtcuHuriiti. Its venous brvKbes have developed ioio 
it>depeAdent Unfuages on e neolithic pestoraJ*pnrralive ifhculturaJ beee. Nolatifuife 
of the DrevidMii Cenuly rats on t buntiBe-food gatbering social foundatkMi. TV 
change in the mode of prodoctioo abo ai the same time witnessed a tnuisfonnation in 
the languages that the upper palaeoUthic-iDesolithic people of Karnataka spoke, TV 
fonnative period of Kannada, we nany conclode, belonged to IV neolilhk« 
cbakoUtbk periods and by the start of the Iron surely Kannada oust have 
brindled off completely troea the Soatbem Dravidian sabfamBy and const of its 
own. Id dtts development of pnmitive Kannada the varioos tribal mesolithic languages 
were gradually assimilated by the mitial Protodrividian; and it is on the one hand as 
a resoll of this branching off from Protodrividian and the amalgamation of the various 
tribal languages into one that Kannada could eme r ge - Kannada, since the time of its 
primitive existence in the iron age had already become a language understood not by 
one tribe or a few but by several, thereby markhif the beginnings of the Kannada 
Rationality.^ 

TV drawing of the southern Mauryan boundary by 237 BC short of Tum\ 
Nadu paved the way for the independent articulation of the Tbmil language though only 
by relyii^ oo the borrowed Brahmi script of Che Mauryans. Without the Maurywi 
(322*237 BC) and Sauvahana (240 BC*2S0 AD) conquest, it may be fairly stated, that 
Kannada cooM well have witrtessed much earlier written evolution and thus in a way 
articulated-as much the wrinen word as the spoken>-the transfonnation of Karnataka 
to civilisation. 

viil) Formation of the Dravidian Race 
Closely reined with the development of language and culture is the movement 
of peoples, or in ocher words, race movements. While race movements are relaied to 
the devdopment of language and culture, k would be wrong to equate the two. TV 
two are reltted, yet they followed their own lodepeodeni courses of development 
Among the best pictures we get of the racial make up of India b from tV 
whirags of SK Chaitetjee, who in his approach dip deep, combines physical with 
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coteanl achiop^ofy. and pnhisMk aichaeology with linguistics to develop a prasy 
comprehensive account. Bosiag on CS Cuba's work, Chatteijee (afts of six maiii races 
with nine subtypes for India: 

1. The Negrito 

2. The Proto*Ausnloid 

3. The Mongoloid, consisting of: 

i)Pa]aeo>Moogototds of a) long-headed and 

b) broad-headed types 

li) Tibeto-Mongoloids 

4. The MedHcmncin, compruing: 

i) PalaetvMeditemnean 

ii) Mediterraneao. and 

Ui) Che so<iJled Orienul type 

5. The Western Brachycephals (s)m-headed] consisting of: 

i) The Alpinoid 

ii) The Dinark and 

ill) The Armenoid 

6. The Nordic.^' 

Of these six racial types it may be said chat Karnataka was inhabited by the 
Negrito, the proo^Australokl and the Meditemnean in the period of prehistory: with 
traces of the Nordic at the threshold of the transformation to history. 

Of these, A/egntt> is cll bar ectbicr on the soU of India. A small grtmp 
Sogrisos is sfUl suryivmi in the Andamans.,,, The Negritos appear so hove been 
suppressed and absorbed by other races which followed them, parh'ctdaWy the Proto 
Australoids.^ 

Traces of the Negrito race have been identified among a few marginaltsed tnbal 
groups in Sooth India. 'TV original Negrito speech of India, whatever it was. seem¬ 
ingly survives in Andamanese, which as a language or direct group stands isolated, 
Owing to their very primitive stale, the Negritos did not appear to have contributed 
anything of mportmce to thedvdisation of India*^^ Even (hose tribal groups with 
traces of Negrito features tn South India do not retain any ^gnbable elements of their 
original speech. 

TV PfOSo^Aussroloids appear so have come from the West, and have become 
characterized in Indio. They survive in a good numy aboriginal peoples of present- 
day India, oldiough more or less mingled with other peoples. A branch <4 ^ Proto- 
Australoids passed on to Aststralia in very imcient times, and the Austrvnesian'peoples 
(Indonesians, MeUmesions and Polynesians) have a good deal of the Proto-Australoid 
element m them. * ^ 

The Protoamtraloid racial type displays a small suture, dark skin approaching 
black, wavy or curly black hair, long bead, broad flat nose and Heshy protruding lips. 

While Chanerjee feels that the Protoaustrak>id peoples were responsible for the 
inuoduction of primitive agriculture in India, analysis of skeletal remains from 
Tekkaiakota. T Narasipura, Piklihal and Brahmagiri from the neolithic phase onwards 
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Hidf only irveti chat the strict Proioaiistrik)Ml femres bed already been compromised 
and deeply influenced by the third r»al iype» dw Mediterranean.'^ 

The Medkemnean type area reedivni to tall people, witbacorapkaion rvtging 
from dark to liffiC olive bcown, a k»f head and tee, a aaffowi and reiatrvely pro- 
noep ce d noae. Mack eyes farming from black to brown and having a slender build. 

This has been Sundara's opinion on the question: V/ the racial types htown 
frtm a few sites art rtpresentetiye of the rrgron. then, it may be said that by aboat 
2000 K m Sciah li^ia there was a thick population consisting chiefly of two racial 
types: the Mediterranean and the Autochthonous Froto-Australoid... 

...a Mediterranea n Proto-AMStraloid camples is exMng since more than 5000 
yean in dw Soiah, and d%ese Draridoid stock distributed in the Iranian plateau rmd 
even Central Asia bt pre-Brome times spread eastwards, according to anthropclogisis, 
into teia dte Sotok This racial type has beest recognised in considerable 
ntanber. in MchestJodaro...and...Harappa.“^ 

Excavations from the Sindhu valley have revealed the existence of both 
ProcoiDstraioid and Mediterranean types. Further, common words have been found to 
exist between the West Asian Elamite and Sumerian languages of the Medilemoean 
region. 

It is possible thss the emer gen ce of Protodravidiao language in die SiiuImi 
valky wm a result of the combination of these Meditomnean languages ow an 
Austric lingual sobstrtDun. 

The Nordic teo-Afyan speaking group entered Indie at the laie H arappe n 
phase, i.e^ 1900 BC and seem lo be "charaeterised by features of the EurasUm Steppe- 
lands.*'^ The Kodavaa are said to carry featurta of this Nordic type. Apart from 
them the Nordic feature has entered Karnataka in the final yean of prehislofy and there 
has been a greater scope for its entry in the historic period, but already m a compro¬ 
mised form and In reiaiively few numbers. Thus the Nordic element ia the racial make 
up of Somh India in general apd Karnataka in particular is quite subdued. 

The location of this pattern of nugrmory movement hi Karnataka starting around 
40,000 yean BP is fraught with certam gaps and chalkngea. 

Rraily, the ab^nce of any skeletal remains form the pateohthk and mesoiiilhc 
periods leaves us with merely speculative analysis of the Negreid eletneni in the com* 
poskion of the palaeolithic culture. Secondly we are not sure if Che meaoUtfaic pe ri od 
was not already mingled with a ProtoaustrilokI element. 

Attempts to equate the Protoaistnioid element with the neolithic per iod of 
Karnataka as a done by SK Chattcf^ is faced with contradictory evidence. The first 
skeleta] remains Karnataka cooing as they do from the neolithk period, do not 
expreu Proiouustnloid features in an excltsive but rather in a combined stale with 
the Mediterranean. Tim Malbotri who studied the remains form Ibickalakota con¬ 
cludes dut the peopl e belonged to a ^Mediterranean prokyAustraloid compkx * 

Sundara sums up the evidence in the following manner *Sp far as the archaeo¬ 
logies evidence is concerned they suggest the appearartce of a sudden full-fledged 
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neoUihic ectmomy m South and that the Neolithic cultun is not entirely locally 
evolved and developed. The Neolithic e$dsufe appears to be a product of the external 
stimulus and the influef^ed local Late stone Age people probably represented by the 
Dravidoid and dte autochihorums proso-Aussraioid respectively. In fact, in the recent 
exploraiions of the Krishno^Tmgabhadra valleys by me, it was dearly evident that the 
neoUMc culture had doused along du Krishna valley, eastwards, from about 2200 
BC. 

It is ruHewofthy that the neolithic sites of the Southern Complex, more or Uss, 
caver the areas ef the present Dravidian speaking peoples. 

Thus IsnguisticaUy, antkropoiogicaUy and archaedogicalty, it is most probable 
that die neolidtic people of South India were Dravidian speaking people who came 
from the North by land and probably by the West Coast as well as evidenced by die 
NeoUduc sites in Nilaskal m the ¥kitem Ghat regiorL * ^ 

From this evidence we may conclude that the Proloaastndokl racial ekment 
was already existing in a combined form widi the Negrito which had already been by 
aod large absorbed on the eve of the neolkhk. The Negriio elemeni was perb^ 
subdued to this new racial complex due perhaps to its small number at the time of the 
Protooustraloid arrival. With the commencement of the neolithic, the Mediterranean 
element intrudes into the already amalgamaied NcgriiO'Protoaustriloid type. But the 
Mediterranean element Itself, coming to the South after u least 3,000 yean of com* 
Wned existtace with the Protoamtralojd in the Harappaa valley was not in ks pure 
form but already an amalgam. From 2500 BC, a fusion ot (he NegriUHProtoausmoid 
with the Medrterranean-Pracooustnioid ccmmences aod yields by the time of the ar- 
ri^ of the Nordic elemeai at the turn to the iron ^ lo a new racial type called 
Dravidian or so as not lo contuse U with the Iviguagc that goes by the same name. 
Dravidoid. Tbiss we may conclude tiud whik the Harappan valley contribated lo 
the creation of a Dravidian langoage Ideatified by arcbaeoHaguisU as 
Prolodravidiaiit penfasular India was the region for the enaerg cn ce of a new race 
called DravkUao and identified by physical anthropologists as Dravidoid. 

The Dravidoid or Dravidtm race thus came to possess the foilowing featuics. 
long headed, short to medium stature, wavy to straigN hair, black lo brown eyes, flu 
10 pointed nose and from dark to olive skin. In short the Dravidoid which later even 
abioctsed tome Nordic elements was the result of centuries of mutual mienruxing, a 
literal hybrid. 

12 skulls and an assortment of bones from Brahmagiri studied by Sarkar to* 
wards the end of the prehistoric period led him lo conclude, m the words of BK 
Cufura^a Rao, thsi: “'...there is enough evidence to indicese a case of kybridtsaston, 
slender and robust mdividuals being found m the same families....^ 

In fact skeletal and cranial remains of (he people from the neolithic period 
onwards had already begun to reveal muldpk features ranging from Protoaostraloid to 
Medllerraiican from the ssne spots. In the iron age common burial pas revealed 
similar diversky of traits. Thus BK Gunira>a Rao s^: *...by that time the hy brid i sation 
ef the population was already far advanced and attempts at separating the indmdu* 
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atisfic €0tnie trcits atid idemifying ceriam culmre sccietks may M be very frmit- 

Ra the r , Keanedy his found *0 high degree of voriabiUty of crmial fonrL..iR 
mego^Aic popoksAtny ** ^ 

Therefore ii may be said that the Dravidian race, by relying 00 a Negroid- 
Protoaomloid fouadatiOD and lotermixing with the Meditenwean dvt md much later 
with traces of (be Nordic was evolved mAgeocusly. (he Protoaustraloid and Mediter* 
ranett aspects being (he most in^axtint ia the Dravidoid amalgam. 

la Sondn's words: ""From the present meagre evidence from Ae two odsurai 
Uvets: the NeoUshic md the hiegalishk, U appears peovisionaily that whiU the people 
of AustraiiM and Mediterranean whkh has been desigr^ted as ^Dravidoid' racial 
types were widespread in the Deccan arul South India at least firm the SeoUthic times 
onwards, there was perhaps the litrruriM of an alien people represented by 
braehyeephais having affmity with the South-indian stock known only from the mega¬ 
liths. who probably introduced the practice of ertcdng tombs of huge rough stones in 
the iower 

HcDce, we may say that the Dravidoid type b characteriacd aa a genre, aa 
a broad spectrum race poasessiog not one but a range of feaora for each part of (he 
human pbyskal stiucture. Whhia iodiviAial families each child carries a different com- 
bmatkm of these features, quite onen defying the traits of their parents. The Dravid^ 
indeed is a true hybnd. The development of «i indigenous Dravidiaa rice as distinct 
from the Dravidiaii family of languages b estaUished by the fact that the eocth western 
Brabut speaking people resemble not the Dravidian race bui their Central Asian cons* 
ina. 

Ii) Preceo dl Uons for the Rbe of Oaaars and the StaU 

The iron age b the uhimaie period of prehistory. With the arrive of iron, 
ground b created for (he (racksfomiation to civilisation says Engels.'^ 

The knowledge of iron use introduces ceniici significaM changes in the pasto* 
ral-primitive agricultural social formation which contributes to (he clravige of society 
into classes and the rbe of the stale. 

The knowledge of iron, as we have seen, cut through the horizons of the 
chajcolithic society. All seas of Kamasaka came to be settled with homan habitation. 
In the words of Engeb, this meant ths there was a ”..xiearonce afforest orM the/r 
trmsformatwn into arable and pasture land...which would have been impossible with¬ 
out the iron axe and Ae spade. 

The ^rtad of agriculture with the use of the iron hoe. the pick and the spade, 
and s (he same lime the construction of tanks for irrigsing this land raised the material 
standards of society in general and gradually the wealth of a section in particuls as 
seen in the inequalities in grave goods of particular megalithic burial sites. At Erahmagiri 
a coulter was also found, which only indicaies ths agriculcure could skiwty, before the 
pkw^ as such had arrived, crese a narrow surplus, thereby providing (he material 
basb for social groups such as artisans, warriors, priests and traden to rise. In other 
words, there was a visile stratiricttion that was taking ^ace, a treed whkh countered 
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the Uwv of cusCoKo of the clan baaed primitive comoMiaal society. After a clear 
aculy&ia of the typology of iron toob between the oorthem and sotithem parts of India* 
ft would not be wrong lo conclude as Lesbnik does of a trade in iraa products; the 
southern enclave situated in the iroe ore and gold yielding zone of Karnataka.'^ 

In tet MK Dhavalikar » hii mooogr^h, goes lo the extent of saying: The 
ipU ^fnamefUs^‘SpiraIUd tik£ the latter day sarpahatdalas-frcm Doimobod {la 
idaharajhtml arid Tekkaiakata art so idenfieai that they were perhaps made by the 
same gofdmudi. * 

On the basis <A these three factors* exclusave to the iron age: 

i) an increase in the maienaJ standards of society as a result of improved 
agriculture and the capacity to cteale a maigmai surplus; 

ti) the extensive production of iron impletnenta; and 

ill) the start of a widespread network of tnule in troii. gold and related goods; 
one is led to ri^Uiy ponder by raising the fdkiwaig question: ^Did nos this new irort’ 
teehs^riogy bring in changes in material cakure wiA the introdacricn cf more efficient 
modes of prxrdaetkm and bte avurqurm changes m social formation introducing 
stratification...?"' 

This growing straiiftcarion of the primitive comnwnitt order could not have and 
did not proc^ smoothly. It was characterised by wv Let os look at a generaJisaikm 
that Ardeas Skybreak makes in this regard before proceeding with war in iron age 
Karnataka. 

She s^rs: ""Less tied down by the yormg, men woald also rtsngt farther 
efield than the women and therefore have greater occasion to explore new anas and 
encourUer other groaps. Men dierefort woald Ukety have been the most common 
wdtiaton of exchanges between grostps: whether these exchanges would be friendly or 
not woald depend on any nionber of circumstances. Arty given encounter, of coarse^ 
need not have been antagonistic, and fiiendly coexistessce and cooperation must in¬ 
deed have been commonplace. But there must have been many situations where, given 
the generally quite limited productive capacities and, on the other hand, the new 
fotoM MUties to store and accumulate surptsaes, discrepancies in material accumu¬ 
lation would have taken on more significartce. Such usuvenstess, rather than some 
precise degree of accumulation, is likely to have been the most impoflant factor 
spurring the early development of large-scale social divmofis in human societies. 
While again, no given encounter need have been antagonistic, the point is that now, 
when antagonisms did flare up for whatever reasons (personal disagreements, or 
increasmgly, cortftkis rooted in uneven material acoanuiation or different concepts of 
*owiwrxkip*') there troidd be something to plunder (and to defend!), and the material 
basis wottid exist for peoples octiorts to exacerbate even further the dfferencts m 
material reserves between them--to the benefit of some and to the detriment of otherx^ 

In other words* war was clearly becoming a motivation for ecooonuc achieve- 
menc. Excavitioos from (he various sites confinn the growing preoccupation of iron 
age Karnataka with war. 
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Bnd|ie( md Raymond Alktuo'iclattificaiioo of fht third phaie of the chilcoIMuc 
age is based on evideiKe damig this phase, ie^ iTOO-IOOD BC of KKennae s wocds and 
daggers of copper. These weapons'were found at Maski and Kallur of Rakhur, among 
others.**® 

It must be rem em bered that daggers and swords represeniacive of the period of 
barbamm, unlike the bow and arrow feprcsentative o( tte period of savagery were 
used Mt as bunCiiif toob but ns wrapemt of war. 

This tendency of making copper we^ms that was noticed at the last phase of 
the chakdithie period only pkks up with accumulated vigour with the onset of the iron 
age. U would not be wrong lo say that the irai age was an epoch of wmr if the 
cfanlcolllbk was an epoch of p ence . 

The earliest site of the iron age, KomaranabalU, yielded swords and sptMr- 
heads.*®* 

In all the megaitthk sites that have been excavated in Karnataka one finds dus 
wenpons prcdomkialc hi variety ud aomber over hnp te ments and other funerary 
aitkics placed beside the dead. SB Dec's analysis of data from iron age sites cells us 
\..that ogricv/fitra/ loots (hoes and siekUs) are onfy 6 oai of 44 (from Borfaonj, 
whereas tools of offence like spikes^ axes, trident and other objects accomt for nearly 
77% of the totai coUections At fdaskk of the 32 objects of iron only one is a skkU 
blade and that too fragmenlary. Excepting a bangle, a ferrule and a chiseL the rest 
are toob of offence^^ 

Similarly a breakup of items excavated from Brshmagiri shows: 


Tanged knives 13 

Bl«les 6 

2 

Sword 1 

Arrowheads 2 

Spears 3 

Chopper I 

Total 44 


These 44 items constituted 63% of the total number excavated.*^ 

This increasing ceodency of society to be embroiled is warfare is revealed not 
only by the excessive number of weyons from sites, but is also described by the rock 
art of the time. 

Of the rock pamtinf s from Hire Baikal of Rakhur district, there are scenes cd 
men bolding weapons as if proceeding for wa.*®* 

Marx says (ha piracy, trade and the plunder from colonies constituted impor* 
tail sources for the primitive accumulation of capita] catalysing the transition to cqn* 
talism and heralding the rise of a bourgeois order. SimiUrly. war waged by the iron 
nsiog tribnl otignrehs which Ink! dala lo the property of the vasiq uish cd 

tribes sthmilated the rise of c las ses In prchblofic society nod coolriboted lo the 
fommikm of dnss society in Karwatak^ 
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In fact RS Shma'i derailed analysis of Aryan tribal mstitytions such as the 
Sabha and Sanmhl also demonstnles a panlld devdopmeat taking place among the 
lndD*Aryans of the Wmern Ganga plains.lUkiog of the impoitanoe of war. RS 
Sharma says. 'Ufaf wm on tmpofia/u touftt cf Irv^Uhood^ on^ booiy pfvductym was 
th€ ofWy other mporioMi source of suhsistemce 01 otkUtwi to whoi they ehtamed from 
caoie rtarimg. * 

The only differoncc between Sooth Sndta of that time and the north is that while 
the lodt^Aryins have left us wHh their early Vedsc vene. as a source to deconstnict 
chew livea; the iron age warriors of the south have left behind thousands of megaJithtan 
sepulchres which chant a sikm thtge 10 their war-lifce tunes. 

This genera] duectioa towards mibtansaboo and thus of tribal oligarchy ob- 
taincd a lemlonal thmensaon widi the growmg use of hone from the iron age onwards 

Fust evidence of the horae in KamMika com es merely 200 years after the late 
Harappao stage or in other words, with the collapse of Harappan avilisation from 1900 
BC "Ac c ondiftg to Porpoki ike coOopse u«r dW to o ctmhmotwn of Mwnd Joctoes, 
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as the pver^eipiaoatMm of the tnyuxmmenl ilrastic chamgts m mer comnex 
senes of floods, wooer to$gmg omd the menased saimay of imgated lamdi. FtooUy 
wt^temd cities womld haw beco me easy victims of dw raiders from Cerorai Asia, 
wiwse amvai i^raided a motor cuitmral discmhmdfy m South Ana * ^ 

We ceniM nik oui« m addition lo these Mverd fectore, the tok oi imenul 
rebellions in weakeninf che relinf classes of Hinppa It only after the riidmg 
Aryans c r ossed over the SmAu valley that (he horse had catered Indian frooiien for 
the fim (une in hittory. 

ti must be said, wiihooi (he least hesitation^ that (he amvai of the hone op en ed 
up indtt. It was oa its back (hat India's civtfasation was ear ned and (he MagarOian 
empire was bnilL Without (he horse temtorul congest would have remained a dream. 

Radiocarbon dales of Hotsehones and metk (ell us (hat by 1600 BC the bone 
had rode down lo (be somhera up of Karnataka* te.* lo Mysore district Next from 
(he same district the horse was agaia traced to 1300 BC from another sue.*** From 
then on, the occurrence of the hone, coinciding with che period of megabths and iron 
age becomes movt «»d more frequent Thus (he arrival of (he horse lo Karnataka 
coincides wHh the manufacture of the first new wtopoos of war in the liae chalcolithic 
phase nself. the copp e r dagger and antennae sword bemg examples. 

Iron age rock patmings from Hirebtnkal area show u$ moi on horseback charg¬ 
ing wNh lances.** Another painlmg from Maski depicu bonenders with metaJ weap- 
ona'^ 
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The iocreasinf irapocupcc for «ar should obviously have cmied. towards the 
end of the iron age piefustonc period or by the third ccutury BC, a new strata of 
initilary leaders ad aoldien areong the mea of some of the dominaac tribes that eaitied 
in Kamaiaka. It was ultimaiely on these three elements, iron w e apons, war and horse 
that the state cane to be founded by Satavahana times not oidy as a immimem for 
external conquest but ala a a imlitulia arising on the debris of pnmitive commu¬ 
nism. pnsioralism-pritntttve agricnlnjie and tribal oligarchy and serving the rule of a 
class of exploiters. 
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S Napr^'s pcrcepcivc trticle analyimt this tncuition from pntiuory to his- 
tory "^Scme cf lAe which are datable to the pre^Maaryan period, 

yielding moedy iron weapons, are irdicadyfe of the existence cf a doss engaged in war 
or poiiee fiatetions. Anikropologuis feel that war and police fmctions art the central 
octMties of the state-mochine. If so. Is it possible this some type of political 
orgomsation-the tribal-state, or the early loosely-knit state had already begun in 
Karnataka in pre-htauryan times?'* 

would howevcf like to cUrify thit prc-Stfivabina KamatikA slarting from 
2500 BC onward btaed on piStoriliOT^prirottive a^hcuhure was ptiticuUrty from (he 
iron ap phase starting 1200 BC not yet a class divided society and thus did not yet 
possess a stale. Yet this period, characterised as a triM oligvchy and coming in the 
upper stage of barbarism already tended to display elements of the future sociecy that 
it was to pr o cre a te such as stratificatioQ, the growing divtsioo between meocaJ and 
manual labour, the rise of warrior ganapathis and patriarchy. The growing inckkace 
of war by hself does not iin^y the eaisiencc of a st^ The state can only be the result 
of the nee of aclassofexpkuien. Thus this period may be chamsensed as the period 
of (hbal oligarchy. The society of this time through iron weapons, war and the horse 
based on an increasing stratifying economy created the preccnditioni necessary for 
the rise of class society and its instniment of oppression, the luse. 

b was in this period of transitjon that patriarchal features arcee. Paofiarchy as 
a social institution not only represents the subjection of woman to oppression in its 
overt sense but in its coven and fuller sense therein, it is a means for the rise of a class 
of eaploitefS for the first time in society. 

The nse in warfare had already suinped the iron age phase of pastoralism' 
primitive agriculture widi all the features of a tribal oligarchy. Tbe growing evidence 
of war created a counterpoint to the nutriarch sorceress. A patriarch chieftain hailed 
for his military exploits and beginning to Uve by it em erged. In these wan between 
tribes (at different levels of social development) the iroo users and hone riders proved 
10 be victorious. Whh the progress of war it obviously became an econon^ activity 
and a source of wealth for the victorious tribes. Bui this new found wealth whether 
in tbe form of ctftle and male and female slaves had to be divided. This new wealth 
became the property of the men and it was this new wealth of slaves by war which 
made wealth reprodoce ilsdf. that came lo alter the privileged posttion of the chiefrain 
of tbe tribe as an owner and keeper of slaves. Engels speaks of this process thus: *Bur 
to whom did this new wealth belong? Originaiiy undoubtedly to the gens. But private 
property in herds must have developed at a very ^rly stage...on the thredu>ld of 
outhentieoted idstory we find that everywhere the herds were already the separate 
property of the family chir^. m exactly the same way as were the artistic products of 
barbarism, metal utensils, articles of luxury and finally human caSde-tht slaves. 

For ruTw siovery was also invtntetL The stave was useless to the barbarian of 
dte lower stage.... The (captured] men were either killed or adopted as brothers by 
the tribe of the victori. The women were tidier token in marriage or idavdse just 
adopted ahng with their surviving children. Human labour power at this stage 
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yielded HO notictcbU sarpiiu as yet o^r the cost of iU rminsenoHce. With the 
iHtrodidCtioH of cattle bretdm^^ of the working up of metaU, of wearing and finaily^ 
of field cultiwttioK this changed. Just as the enee to eotUy obtainable wives had now 
acquired an exchange value and were bought, to it happened with labour power, 
especialfy cfier du herds ^ fir^tty been converted into family possessions. The 
fasnify did not increase as rapidly as the cattle. Mon people wen required so tend 
them: the captives taken in war wen useful for just this purpose and, Jurthermon. they 
could be bred tike the cattle iste^. 

Sudt riches, once they had passed into the privase possession of families m/ 
there rapidly multiplied struck a powerful blow at a society founded on pairing 
marriage and modwr-right geru. Fairing marriage had introduced a new element into 
the fmufy By the side of dre natural moAer it had placed d^ authenticated natural 
fMier... According to the division of labour then pnvailing in the family the pro-^ 
curing of food and the impUments necessary thereto, and thenfon, also, the owner¬ 
ship <4 the latter, fell to the man: he took them with him in case of separahon, just 
as the w oman retained the household goods. 7l4tf according to the custom of society 
at that £imf» the man was aba dse owner of At new sources of food stuffs^^the 
cattle and laStr^ of Ae new mstrument of foboor Ae slaves, 

Thmfoft. ss weiJth incrctsed, it, on the one hand, fave the man a mor e 
impoftant sums in the family than the woman, and. on the ocher hand, created a 
sUmuhts to utilise this strenpheoed position in order to over^uow the cradItionaJ order 
of inhentaoce in favour of his children.'^ 

Putting it in RS Sharma't words: "Perpetual war and pastoralism brought the 
p at riarc h al elemesu so the forefront and relegated women so a lower status. “ 

Thus the rise of petriaichy and inherm in its instinuionthsahon, the change 
from niMrilincage to pacrilineagt lo serve the inhehtanoe and growth of private prop¬ 
erty was already marked, wt presume, in this period of tribal oligarchy. The origin of 
patriarchy in the iron age of Karnataka only strengthened Che overthrowal of the 
primitive clan based communal pastoral-primitive agrscuhuril system. 

h was at a time when all the features for the making of class sockly were 
developing-stritirtcaboo. snd thus the deveh^vnent of class divisioRs; the state, and 
thus the power of the cxploilefs to eHcrcisc their esploitation and conquest; Unde, and 
thus the quicker and more rapid fall of the natural economy of priiaitive communism 
and the emergence of classes; patriarchy, and thus the overthrow of mother right and 
the insticutionalisatioo of privaie property through the monogamous family; lemtorial 
thrust or the formation of kingdoms through war aral pillage; written language, and 
thus the means to adminisaer a kingdom, manage a stale pursue trade at^ create a 
philosophy for its justifKation; religious belief or Che cieacioo of a false consciousness, 
so that the ideological weapons for exph>iution may be developed-thac Karnataka 
came under the rule of Chandragupu Maurya. The period of nearly a century, starting 
from (he rule of Chandragupta M«uya to that of his gmdson Ashoka (325-232 BC) 
influenced the transfomiMionof KamMakalociviUsiikaL Yet Magadhan niAe» stopped 
short of uodertakiiif the trasksformatsoo of Karnataka society. Karnataka was on 
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to periphery aod it was for troa ore mkd pM chat ihe Manryaiu came to Kamiuka. 
AsboluD edicts decoraled those ocotms that fdl ia the neighbourhood of the gold 
mines of lUkhur. The Maaryans infwd new ekraencs hastoiing the omformtoon 
of Kamauka society and as a cesuh of whidi. die devetopmeai of several tocal msci* 
Qtbons of dass society came to receive a northern {MgmeacaDon. But as we said aB 
Hmsc hastcsied, but iU not yet tnuoform. Hie transformation todf bad lo wait dll 
die collapse of the MMiryan dynasty aial the rise of the Satavahanas (240 BC-2S0 AD). 
It was nnder die nearly 500 year mle of the SaUvahanas that Karnataka ander* 
weot transfocmadoa into a dam divided society and paaaad the thresh^ of 
history. The choppen and hand axea, the blades and burins, the urns and megaJiths^ 
the sorceress and her magic-^l became ashmoundsof antiquity. Prehistory had ended. 
History had b egun . Primitive communism had run out after a tong nminp to dass 
divisioo. The new society was cast by a new speil. Naked greed wooM hence onward 
become the moving spirit* the pOnnit of wealth the gnuidesi design. Slavery, bondage 
«id wage labour would be yoked to the history o( humankind. 
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5. PROBING PREHISTORY 

That b every poesibility chM south Indie miy com up with luither revealtfioRs 
of iti prehistory, wiA (he odvtnce of a more rigorous and imaginarive eacavaoooary 
effort These finds may push hack die currm 40,000 B? starting point in aocounis of 
Kamataka history and bring it cioser to the AdicahanaUur finds of Ihmil Nadu of 
70,000 BP. 17ie Uiength of such an hypothesis, in the absence of any real finds as yet 
may be derived from the fact that tte Indian land mass formed a bridge for the 
Protoaustralotd migration into South East Asia which finally ended course as the 
Australoids of Melancsisu Polynesia and Australia Southern penetratiorts farming 
Indian Protoaostndoidal deviations from this north and central Indian highway may 
the r e f ore be ancicipeced. Could this not also imply thas the Negroids, fonning the 
primevil iiriiabitants of India and who arc gcnerilly known to have preceded the 
Protoaustraloids, left their own ingots; thereby predating die entire course of south 
IndiA prehistory? 

Yet, it is the discovery of real material that constitutes the practical starting 
point, all else s c rv i fig as hypothesis in MicipatioA of such archaedogi^ maner. Hence 
it is the palaeolithic penod from 40,000 BP that an account of humankind in Karnataka 
is con^lled to commence. 

Measure it by any yardstick, the significMce of sudi an account is stoten by the 
nuclear region of the south-tbe Krishna-TUngabhadra doab comprising about 10 
districu of Kamaiaka and Andhra Pradesh. This constitutes die prehistork core of the 
south and it is from humankinds foothold here that there is a filiation across (he 
peninsula. The ecologica} facton which created this stone age eden must always be 
emphasised, since, ber e ft of its conducive factors human sociery at its level of primKivc 
eaisienoe could not have survived. 

This stone age core demonstrates a resilience across several hundred millennia. 
There is a continuity of human habitation, a habitatioo whkh transforms from one level 
of material existence to another’-from the palaeolithic into the mesolithic and neolithic; 
arid then into the copper and iron ages; from hunting-food gathering lo pastoralism* 
primitive ^ricuhure. Towards the final centuries of prehistory this nuclear region 
came, it could be presumed, under Sindhu civilisational influences-'^icber from ks gold 
or for having provided residence later to the agriculuirat communilies that migrated 
south after Sindhu's collapse as a civiiisabon from ISOO BC onwards. 

The discovery and use of iron from as early as 1200 BC onwards which spells 
the signiricance of this core region in the development of tnbal oligarchism, makes it 
parallel similar development among the lndo*Aryan tribes that were on an eastward 
course in the upper reaches of (he Canga valley. Thus while (his nuclear tone matched 
the north in developing protoclass oligarchic feMurcs m the post-Harappian period, the 
transition to class society was delay^ If (he north saw (he rise of class society by 
the sixth century BC, Kamataka experienced this transtekm only in 250 BC-*more than 
three centuries laie. Not only was this transition lo protofeudaJism belated in Kamatiki, 
but II was achieved by (he mediation of a northern fac(or**thc plou^: society's first 
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sare me w of nnphis prodoctkRi; being brought rather (ban itt being dtscoverod here. 
The question which crops up therefore ic why did the southen nueker eone lag 
behind? Thgged to it, one msy funber isk: what otnosic factors delayed this transi* 
tioA? Why did a Karnataka which developed iron-baaed Inbal oligarchy by 1200 itself, 
trail behif^ in social advap c emcnt over the central Oangi plain which experienced its 
tribal oligarahk phase much later than that of the former? 







For a short answer to tfiis many shaded question we may say: the motivtfion 
to transform was yet inadequate. 

To make this short answer long we have to delve on the nature of the soil 
where agriculture was practised by Karnataka's iftm*ning folk. Black cotton soil 
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being fine and powdery when dry becomes a sticky dough when moist With the 
passing of the monsoon the soil quickly looses its motsiure and lends to crack up. 
These fissures run a few inches deep. This cracking lends to loosen and lum ihc lop 
soil fluking irtifidal digging and furrowing with Ihc hoe and pick quite unnecessary. 
^uvaJikar, speaking of the black cotton soil region of Maharashtra has made a valid 
observation in this legard: \.ii is doubtful wooden jdou^ks would hove been effect 
five in ploughing the ho/d, ecmpoet black couon soil m Maharashtra. The adage goes 
that the black cotton soil ploughs itself because it develops large wide fissures in 
summer: nature thus completes the Job cf the ciratlatkm of nitrogen. Even at present, 
the land where Jowor is grown is ploughed only once m three years." 

Therefore It was this naCnral pfopenshy of black soO to coitlvalc Itself, that 
delayed the early ose of the plough, naking Karnataka's prepbo^ Iron age 
exceptionally prolonged aod permitting the time for exlemal mediation to effect 
KarnaUka*! traashioo to class rule. This delayed transitioo is true of not just 
Kamaiaka but the entire black soil Dcccsn plateau to which Maharashtra and Andhra 
Pradesh also belong. The SaUvahana kingdom, k could therefore be said, was basi¬ 
cally a black soil empire—introducii^ pl<^gh agriculture and class society to die Deccan 
plateau. 

Despite the delay in this transition to civilisation, it mutt not be forgotten that 
this core region had an importani role to play in the rise of the Saiavahana empire. 
There flill is some confosioo on the background of the Satavaharu kings. While some 
claim they are Telugus, Kosambi says they hailed from Belliry. Andhra or Karnataka, 
one thing is certain; they hailed from the same prehblork nuclear region which was 
breaking up into classes urtder (he oligarchic weight of iron. 
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1. NARROW HORIZON OF MAURYAN RULE 

The Saiivaluni empire flourished with the coiUpse of the Meuryan empice fol> 
lowing Ashoka (274-237 BQ. There t$ acontlnuity which this new kingdom based in tfie 
Dcceao had with che earlier Mwryan empire whkh adminislered its rule from PataJiputn 
in Bihar. The immediacy of Sacavahana rule starting 240 BC which commenced without 
allowing for a gap with the Mauryan period only speaks ot a continuity in terms of the 
nature of the ruling class, social relations, social institutions and the supersiruciuie be¬ 
tween the two dynasties. It b this aspect of continuity already established by the Mauryins 
that marks the period of Satavahanas and to which we must look into before discussing 
about the Satavahanas thermelves. 

After the collapse of Harappan civilisation from 1800 BC which was a class soci¬ 
ety that relied on the knowledge of copper and bronze, there was an eastward movement 
of the main body of the pastoral and by now /iidb-A/>iMand not Aryon tribes-since their 
mtemiingling with the local non-Aryan tribes had commenced—who were at an earlier 
stage of social development th»i the Har^ipans. By the time they reached the fertile 
plains of the Ganga and Jammuna in the eastern Uttar Pradesh-northern Bihar region in 
600 BC. India was home to at least 16 known mah^anapadas or tribal oligarchies. The 
nscof these maha^anipadas already emphasised the developing class features in the non- 
Aryan society of that lime. Among the mast important of developments that took place 
in the central Ganga valley was the creation of the non plough till then unknown to the 
Indian subcorNir^t. This was a new insiniment of production that signalled the end to 
primitive ^riculcure. A highly productive and surplus yielding-over and above what the 
labour that used che plough required for iu existence—agriculCuraJ phase was inaugu¬ 
rated. It was on the bass of I his new instnimtit of production that slavery assumed 
fullest meaning, an exploiting class could live off an exploited class, society would see 
the cleavage between menul and manual labour, which was reHecied in turn in the forma- 
Ciofi of the town and the country. The stale was created and it gave birth, in its wake, to 
the era ofthe rule of kings. The fint kingdoms were KhosaJa and Magadha. To serve the 
interests of the ruling classes-priest. warrior and trader-religion emerged. 

Bimbisara (not to be confused with the Mauryan Biodusara) who ruled from 544- 
492 BC was among (he first Magadhan kings. Gautama Buddha, bom in 563 BC and 
Mahavira bom in 540 BC. who created two of the three great religiorts of India, Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism, were both contemporaries of Bimbisara. When Chandragupta Maury'a 
of the Mauryan dynasty occupied the Magadhan throne of Pauliputra overthrowing the 
Nanda dynasty in 32S BC he vastly expanded his empire and us pan of this expansion also 
brought most of Karnataka which fell in the Dakshinapatha under him. The Dakshinapatha 
was one of the several mahajanapadas and n contained vaist deposits of gold, iron ore. 
copper and other precious stones. The Dakshinapatha was therefore an important source 
of minerals and it was for this that it came to be coveted as a piece of territory by the 
Mauryan empire. 

So far. thirteen A.sbokan (the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya) inscriptions 
have been found mJCamouka Some of the find are Brahmagin. Siddapura and 





4A Prr*«M» pnmmtd of cht M^ym oi^w cMi piM vrcnjinf Ip tfmr u«. 

IW cp noi^ of a l<Me SMvilafti ea^m are already a^j^areaL 

iatii^a Rameshwara m ClNlraditf|a district UdegollM ia Bdlary aftd NiUur. Koppal and 
MadimR^chur 

Thm h» been a lendency among hittorianv on the hnats of ihi( imcriptionol 
evidence, lo identify Kamaiaka widi Mau/yan nik and presaime that social irarksfonfia* 
Iron that had been iniradiaced by the Mauryans in the central Canga valley had. if not on 
an identical scale, alao been imnated by chem in Karnataka But this it no more than one 
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of ihe miay populir Kistoncil mytto that aboond io Iwltin himonognfby. On the one 
haod dus atctna from a poor study of hhtoncal rnamia] and on Ok ocher fmn wrong 
notions of an lodiaA nationhood. 

Maoiyan mle coothbuced to but did DOC imcnediaeely cause Che transfarmacioa of 
Karnataka society. The megalithic settkments were kft untouched said aodistufbed; the 
population continue dander tribal oligardiy. The Mauryaa were keen about Kantataka 
for its gokL ODD and other pfeckms scones. SNagarajo says: The hcAaoKfcec^imiond 
t^knoiogka! preseru hert cese^ coutf bt om cf the cousee for the rixoig 

Mafadhm empire to set it* eye <m Southern India. Further the corKentreikm cfAeokm 
oiacHptioru « a bell itnrschcng firm Koppal to Erragudi is again revealmg: dus also 
happens lobe the auriferous geological belt, wherein gold mining was in w>gue from 
much earlier times and this would also cover the rich dimtond sources from dte eastern 
pan cf this belt. These possibly explain two things: the reasen/or ike rising Mag^tm 
to erulememr to include this terrisory wishm itsempire, and also possMy why is did noe 
thrust beyond to Tamil Sadu. This is quite m accordance with the peretptian of KautUya 
about the importance of the DoibAiMpotho as a rich source of mbiera/ wealslu^ 

It is imerestiQg to note that the Ashokao inscripCicn at Maski was found on top of 
a gold field itself; and Enagudi was just 30 kru off N^aKarur, a famous diamood mine 
which had signs of aocienl workiogs.’ 

Attempts by archaeclogiscs lo trace the impact of these Ashokan ce&cres where 
inscriptions were found on the sealemeats in (betr immediaie neighbourhood have noc 
yielded any change in the patterns ofpou* tools, or other artefacts. There is no change to 
the old lines of continuity and no signs of a new intrusion; and while as Himanshu Pribha 
Ray says that ^htauryan inscriptions and settlements show a close correspondence with 
Megalithic sites and this proximity bsHf would suggest some farm cf contacu... ^ the 
nature of impact from such contact is not in any way borne out’ 

It is as yet impossible to consider Brahmagin or Maski as urban senlemenis. they 
continued to remain, even after the Ashokan inserrptions. the same old megalithic settle* 
menu that diey formerly were. 

Further, exevations reveal that the plough was still unknown to Karnataka even 
during the Ashokan period. 

While it is unclear as 10 the nature of rdationship that the Ashokan state (or was 
ft traders) had with the gold and iron producers, and. furthermore, if any form of a dass 
division had em e rg e d among the producers of these metals, or if the state itself worked 
these mines with the help of slave labour as ft normally did in its core region, we presume 
that any such measure must have ne e ded a state apparatus and accompanying it. the 
creation of urban centres. But in the absence of such evidence, it 1$ quite probable that 
gold production, just as production io agriculture, continued as under pre*Mauryan coo* 
ditions. Even if. contrary to our expectations, slave labour was indeed used lo extras 
mioeraU. its impact could have been but meagre on the mode of life of the prehissork 
people living in the region of these mines. Forthennm. the techniques that the Mauryans 
used were not new. 
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RS Shmta oonfifms this point elsewbere «g«in when he says: "Although the 
yaurym emptFt extended praetieaUy over the whole of India except the fat souA and 
aUwigh KoMtHya shows a wide geographical horizpru possibly the provisions laid down 
n the AHhasastra reflect conditions obtaining in Northern India. In so far as the 
Artkasastra measures were meant to serve the needs c/the empire by overriding parth 
dual and sectarian conditiosis, they may have been applied to the whole of it: bat ihe 
detailed mstructions regarding the canirol of economic activities or the petky of bring* 
ing virgin soil under the plough may have been limited to the areas near the heart of the 
empire. 

Mauryan rule, then, 4id not do much to alter the mode of pastoraliffm-pnmitive 
agneukure. UchanndisedtheminertI wealth that was perhaps already being traded from 
thechalcolithic period onwards and to achieve this it seoued the routes which conducted 
such a trade. The KamatiJca that came under the Dakshinapalha was. as the name sug¬ 
gests. no more than a path to iIk gold and iron rich dakshma. RS Sharma therefore 
nghdy states that: "The effective Jurisdiction of hfaurya state may tevr been can* 
fined to the middle Conga fdains. 

It was therefore surely neither a people nor a ^rritory that the century of Mauryan 
role came to docninaie over. In Kimacaka, it was a narrow boraon over which the 
Mauryan sun shone. 
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r CLASS SOCIETY CREATED UNDER THE 

SATAVAHANAS 

But (he smc eannot be s*kt of die SaiivAhanes. Their rale (ransformcd Ihe face 
of Karnataka. Before kxiksng imo the features of this transformation and the nature of 
(he new sodaJ order that the SaUvahanas introducetL let us consider a point or two about 
iheir origins and the state they had created 

A* Tbe State 

The Saeavahanas were Deccan kings unlike the Mauryans who were from the 
north. There is still a debate about their precise origm. DDKosambi is of Ihe opinion 
that they could have hailed from Bellary. This is probable if we consider the fact ih^ 
Bcllaiy was at the centre of the prehistoric southern nuclear core. Otherwise they are 
abo called as the lungs of Andhredesha. The refkm whkh the Satavahanas ruled over 
iactoded the states of Maharashtra. Andhra ^wdesh. Kamauka, Goa and Gujarat Here 
^atn there is a concentration of Saiavahana senlements tn the area of Vidarbha in 
Maharashtri.TeknganauiAndtvi Pradesh and Bombay and Hyderabad Kimaaka. The 
Vidarbha region has shown the maximum number of megalithic sites in Maharashtra un¬ 
like its dispersed nature In Karnataka. The vohime of copper and iron objects used for 
both war and agriculture, the evidence of a more extensive agriculture when compared to 
Karnataka arKl the rich evidence of horse bones and horseman's trippings from burials in 
Vidarbha made it, more than the Thngabhadra-Krishoa doab of Ksmauka, as a regkm 
nitable for the earlier developmeni of class society.^ Further, from excavations in 
Nixamabad. Kahmnagar, W«ingi! and Mahabubnagar of the Telengana region of AnAra 
Pradesh we kam that Satavahana settlemeois were dispersed here in tbe highest concen¬ 
tration within the empire itseif.^ 

Discussing a sttnilar question from Africa, Basil Davidson says: V/onepfvbts a 
liaU further into Ms uHriguing pr o blem as to why states emerged m this or that port cf 
Africa, one is coristantly faced with the rwtd to isolate and explain those crucial changes 
which call for a sh0 from older and much looser forms of commmtiTy life to new and 
more structuredforwa. U was not the appeamet of *dieinekmgs\ thrall, d\atUdto the 
formation of states, bta the formation of ttatts that led to the appearance of st^h kings. 
Expressing this another way, the need for more centrally organised forms of rule arose 
nor flierefy or miirdy from the habits of domir^ant cultures that luo^rd southward across 
Africa Far more important in fixing the change to new forms of orgonizasion, were 
local changes bi social cmd economic rued. Behirul the 'dirme kmg\ in short, lay the 
pressures cf Iron Age transformation.^* 

The Satavahanas were a non-Aryan people with matrilineal descent as evidenced 
in the names of its kings such as Cauumiputri Shatakarini. RS Sharma says: \..the 
Satavahanas imposed themselves on fairly uttled areas studded with lesser princes and 
ckiefiains. ** 

The Sseavaharus who rose to power in an area which was experiencing the last 
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to positkMu of power within die It was on das social base dm the state rtieJ opoa 

■Mi oo thii daa the power of the eiHpire rested. Among the dueftams from 
Kareataka who were raised by this to the status of local g ov e nwrs were Che Chutukula 
Shatdiaranis and the Maharwhis. RS Shanzta tells us« based OA evidence from Afltftvaihi 
ia Aadhra Predesh that assimilatioa of such local dueftains was the pillar on which the 
Dew system of govemmeot rested.* 

As Engels rightly says: The state is„.byao means a powtrfdrced on society from 
withottL... Rather, it is a prodmt of society at a cenaoi ssa^e of ste^elopment: it is the 
odnussion that this society has become entangled in an insoiubU contradiction wid% 
itse^. 0ms it has split into irreccnciiabie antagonisms which it is powerless to dispeL 
But 01 order that these antagonisms, dosses wiA conflicting economic intetests. might 
notconsaone themselves and society in fruitless struggle, it becomes necessary to have a 
power seemingly standing above society Oust would alleviate the cortflict, and keep it 
within the bomds of ‘order": and this power, arisen out of society, but placing itseff 
above it, ard alienating itseffmore and more from it, is the state.^" 

Thus, not merely in terms of erecting a state but in furthering ^the split of society 
into dosses (so Oust} tiw state became a necessity owing to Oust split"' Satavabaoa rule 
c a rried all those aspects and institutions of class society which the Mauryaos had finnly 
established in the core areas of their rule-the Ganga valley and the Punji^.'’ Saiavahana 
rule was therefore a ref^icabon in the Deccan of whss the Mauryaos had Launched m the 
north. RS Sharma is led to conclude tbtf: "TheSdOTMohnaas. who ruled over the Oeccon 
were equipped wiOioUOiou material components which the Mauryans possessed in Ote 
earlier period 01 norzA 

What were the lines on which this replicatioo took place and how identical was 
this product to what the Mauryan had created in comparison with this ckw Saiavahana 
mould? 


B. lotrodudog the Plough 


The first references to the use of the plough in India comes from the sixth 
century BC from the centra] Gangs valley. All references to the plough from Karnataka 
come only from the Saiavahana period onwards. DD Kotambi says: “When OteMasiryan 
empire fell apart, foreign invaders conquered and succesyfidly ruled the aaorthem sector 
(she two great river basins except Bengal) wluU Oie southern remaitsed wrfy sulyecr to 
Migenous rule. The basic reason for this d^ertnee war Outs the plough using village 
dominated the ecorutmy of the part corsquered by foreigners who trsainly looted the sur* 
pius gathered ssrukr the preceding rulers. The South (approximately Ote region south of 
dre Narmada) hadstiU to be covered by such passive unresisting villages. It had promi¬ 
nent guilds. while trade with vigorous forest dwetlers paid very welt, but agrieulturt im 
the DeccoM seems post-hiamryoiL**'* 

With the mcroduction of the plough, the rural ecoruMny began to expand. Prom 
the fint century BC one comes across land grants being issued whereby villages were 
donated by the king to monasteries. Himanshu Prabha Ray that “...this constituted 
mnong the first attempts by the Satavahanas to esploit <m agricultural base.... The 
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grxaiU..jmajf be seen ogcmst the badtdntp of eipandmg mrai economy at this time mid 
the meed cf the suae to memtornew settUments and their development''^^ 

While we «e oot ceitiin tf the methods recorameoded to the Arthashastra were 
foUcwed stricdy for the extivbon of » i^nculOtraJ swphts by the SaUvahena sUfte. 
there certaiiiiy a every r ess oo to presume tfiM all dwae villages which were framed U> 
rDooa&teries had beea dooe so in order lo p rovid e the Buddhist clergy with agricultural 
produce. Aod any eatractioA of africulbvalturplui on a rehabienl sustained b«is meant 
the exploitacioa of an ifriculturml labourer who was to whip the oxen and wield the 
plough.^ 

fa) addition to such village chxsters where the mode of production had been al* 
tered« there were several m or e that airvived around and se rved dM rising urban popula* 
bona» inhabited as they were, by the functionaries of state; ckrgymcn, artisans and trad- 
en. In such villages exptoitstive relations of production must have em erged, based on 
plough agncultare, often with the aid or under the supervtsioo of the state. 

While these changes had altered the mode of agricultare and the relations of pro- 
duebon therein, requiriiig a form of agrarian slavery; it should be kepi in mind that 
Salavahana fmle, while transfomung agricoliure, did so only to the exient that was re- 
qoiretL A large chunk of villages, as archaeological evidence would show, cootinoed in 
Che hxrner stale of megalithuzo till 100 AD. In there villagm the (rvisfbriiuaKm to plough 
based agriculture could have taken place not under external duress and under conditioos 
of war and vtoleoce but more gradually under the impulse of the rising patnarchs among 
the pustoral-primiiive agrkukural communities. 

C* Chaturyama and the Rclntfons of ProductioD 

The new class divided order of this early historical period rested on the insbiution 
of chaturvama. The chaUirvanta syreetn was developed in the central Ganga plasa wuh 
the devciopfneot of an iron using ptough-agneukure based class society. The limited 
evidence of the practice of chaturvama in Satavahana Kamaiaka need not however lead 
us to conclude ihtf the system was cither poorly developed or unimportant for the early 
historical system of Kamauka. In fact die significance of chaturvama is underscored by 
the importance Satavahana kings attached toil. RS Sharma says ibai:Jhe Saawtflbifuis 
were one of the eariiest Deccan dynasties to be Brahminised. As new converts they cmne 
forward as the zealous champions of the vama system.., * 

In another inscription Gautamipuira Shaukarani is called the sole Brahmans sod 
is credited with (he prevention of the fi^on of the four vsmss sad with the task of direi- 
pliniogtheShudres.’* 

R5 Sharma in his Sudras in Ancient India discuses the origin of the four class 
vama dinsionHhe Shudre, Nashya, Kshyrehya and Brahmans. 

Starting with Rjg Vc^ soCKty *whick was basically tribal m character* there 
was a gradual break up of Aryan society coto classes sMiiy form 1100 BC ia particular. 
The taking of slaves obtained erdianced meaning with the completion of the transforma¬ 
tion of society frompasioralismtoagrKulture by the beginning of the sixth century 
BC. In this process, sttiting from 1800 BC to 600 BC there was a great intermixing of 
the Aryrei people with the various Indian Dravidoid tribes. 

/ . .X^ I ^ • 


Id tbe words of RS Sharms, ^ JvjtftMsk of^ Aryan eipansiom the deitruc- 
turn of the settUmenis and the peoples smch as the Dasyus seems to have been so com^ 
plete that wry few people in north-western India would remain to be absorbed in the new 
sodety... While the maiofity of the sureivors md especially the con^Mrati¥efy back- 
ward peoples wotdd be rtdmeed to helotage, the naotrai tendency would be for the vis of 
the Aryan society to mix wish the lower orders <md for the Mtdie priests and warriors to 
mix with the higlwr dosses of earber sociedes. ** 

Ttass il would be altogether wTODf to presume diat all tbe people of Vock* colour 
were reduced to Shudra belocage, since there are several references to Idack* priests 
during dm lanttuvy period.^ 

RS Sharma is of tbe opinioo that priesthood, consotidaaed mto Brahmaiusm in 
later times is a pre*Aryaa itasitation which could have emerged after the mixittg of Ary* 
IDS with pit*Afyan tribes of India.^ 11k Kslmriya was aa Aryan insritutjoa, clearly 
manifested in the Aryan Indira of the Rig Veda. Sbodra wu the name originally of an 
Aryan tribe belcnfing lo the Dasa Aryans who cane to the north west of India a lisle 
beforetbeVlBdic Aryans did.° The Vis^frocii which Vusbya was later derived, were an 
m d e p en de n t peasantry, their name again, signi^ring Sk name of a erte originaDy. 

Hk first slaves were drawn fran among the Oasa and Shw^ tribes. With (be 
expansion of the Vadic Aryans to the Canga vall^, they intermingled with dK Dravidian 
tribes, developed the iostitiiaon ofehaturvamaandby chetimeoftherueofclasssociety 
in (he ceotrai Oanga plains by the sixth century BC, they had reduced a great number of 
local tribal peo p les to bondage havii^ commenced this process widi tte Aryan tribes 
mibally. This vast mass of toilm were c^kd Shudres and were inhibited from manying 
among dK other three vamas. Heocethevaroa system at once provided for tbe supply of 
a rea dy made labour force for expanding agriculture undertaken by tbe state, agricultare 
taken op by tbe , and the need for domestic hmls in the houses o( the Kshatriyas. 
Brahmanm and traders. Hiis k achieved by reducing the Shodris lo a form of servile 
labour. is d^iads*' writes RS Sharma *lo define the ftosision of the sudras m the 
Vedie period m terms of slavery or urfdom Alshough the referessces formd in very late 
Mdic texts give the impmsskmpfthey being the labourmg masses, generally they do nos 
seem to teve been slaves or serfs owned by aidivtdNais. Apparensty just as the comma- 
nisy exercised some sort of general conSroi over land, so also it exercised simiiar control 
over the labouring population. Astd, in this sense, the sudras may be very roughly com¬ 
pared to the helots of Sparta, wish the difference Aasd^ were not treated with the same 
amount of coercion and contempt 

Ihus the Shndras i# be coUcedvdy treated as helots of the rest of the 
varaas and the stale, the eksnent of coercion was fm more emphatic than under 
feudaltsrt 

Pasted among the Shudras, at this pe ri od srere the mryas or bakyas or those 
residing outside villages and towu or the Untouchables. The Nsshadas and Cbandalas, 
both tribes initially, were among the fvst Untouchables of India.” "GtrteraOy the m- 
touchables lived at the ertd of villages or towns or in their own settlement. Their segre¬ 
gation^, says RS Sharma, cakiag issue with BR Ambedkar, Vdi not the result of any 
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dtUbtnu policy of expulsion fnmoUarymstnlmenis. It stems roti^r^tai the whoU 
popstUaUm of tribal viUa^ wtrt conderimtd to the position of unsouchobits by the 
brahmanas.''^ 

One of ifae reasons for the orifio of uMouchabitity was the cultonl lag of the 
abcngtnal tribes, who were mainly hunien and fowlers» in concratf to the me mbers of 
Brahmanical society, who possessed the knowledge of metals «xi agneohure and were 
developing urban life. We shall is the next chapter discuss ai length about this question; 
but for the time bdr^ confine ounelves to the appearance of the ifkstitution of tmtoueb- 
ability at this period and their being placed with the lot of the Shudru. It was (he wide¬ 
spread nafiire of Shndra heiotage which at that time diminished the scope for the rise of 
uniouchability as an important social instituuon. 

The institution of chaturvama and thus the class society that it upheld stood es* 
aentially on the labour of the Shudns. TWBrwhBuinisDiiipb^ this i^wua ha chief 
architect ia beyond diipule. Yet the Ihct that BuddhismaiidJaiBiina, both of which 
eooieoded with BrahsnaAism, did not chaOeoge h hi any way la signifkant and 
often goes usmoticad. The defence by Buddhism and Jaioisni, of Sbudra heloCry 
was cardinal for their rise as religions witbonl whkh (he merchants and Kahatiiyas 
or the stale could not have supported them. Thus the diffemcc between 
dhkm and Jalafem on the one band and wHh Bralunaalam on the other did not Ue 
on tUs questioew Rather It waa a division for the primacy of place among (be upper 
three varaas and thus could be categorised as a contradfetloa wllUn (he niMog 
rlarari and not one betwe e n the mien and the raled. 

The Satavahma kings wen dogged defenders of chaturvama since the basis of 
their enquire reseed on h. They buih up their poMy on this division and thus may be 
credited with borrowing this mstnution from the Maaryas. As RS Sharma rightly otK 
serves: "...rhe/v u ao evidence that unsottehabiliry prevoiUd in the south omong the 
dravuhansb^re theirhrahminization.^^ Hence even ontoochability was, along with 
the lost of ch^rvama, a development under the SaUvahanas. 

D« Power of the Merchant 

The change liking place in agriculture was not as easily evident as (he rise of 
trade. The merchant class obviously announced its entry ia history. 

The system of barter that was well established during the phase of pasioralism- 
primitive agriculture was absorbed and outpaced. Trade broke up all apparem isolacion. 
India eras open e d to Kimacika and the world was opened on India. Ihe trwler rose to 
riches and became the wealthiest of all classes in Sativahana society. Himanshu Prabha 
Ray explains: "Literary references indicate a complexity m the range of commercial 
transactians from the inSenerant trader hawking his goods at the bottom of the scale to 
the guilds at the top. Donations mode to the monasteries by craftsmen, artisans, mer¬ 
chants and guUds art evidence of their weaiA and prosperity. This prosperity was based 
rtoi only on internal trade but also on cotnmercial ventures by sea. Irulian ships were rtot 
only ones plybtf^ the Arabian Sea but had to compete with Arab, Greek and Roman 
carriers as well. ** 
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A diMii^uisiung fetture of SauvihifM mie was tr^. RS Shirma U of the opio- 
100 dut “rmKhanis did mot partictpaU m civic life im amcieni imdia as they did im the 
Dtccm during this period. 

The meicKtnts had set up MW tod ndkoyoi or fuildt. Tbeieguikb proved lobe 
elaboniKc networks conducting intn^mnwltr and ii)ter<oritine«iU) trade. A Prakrit 
inKfiption in Brahmi tcnpi from Bel^gi village near Saonachi in Gulbafgtdittha has 
(he image of a bullock cart carved oa its paneJ.^ The bullock cart in (he freize was 
obvioQsly designed for freightage and thus represemed a mercantile tradition. ItwB 
extensively used m the Harippan civilisteion as a means of cmnsport and is for the first 
time reponed from Kanutaka. There can be little doubt that a good vohtme of the 
peninsular trade was carried on in bullock drawn carts. Himanshu Prabha Ray tells us 
(hat an "early looping trade mpinging on the far south" had originated drawing in Gu)aral 
and Sindh. Conducted along the coast, dus sea-borne looping trade may be p r esum e d to 
have developed a network of routes with ihe hinterlteKl. The locacion of Banavasi in Sirsi 
tahtk of Uttara Kanrtada dsstrkt in the Malnad is significant in that it tells us of the 
opening chat the hinierland had through it to the western littoral. Himanshu Prabha ray is 
of the opinion dial the locauoii of Banavasi "mdicated a possible route fwm Beliaty 
district down to coast and from there to Sopora and Baruch Im Guyarasl"^' SR 
Rao's exploration's from Goa to Udupi al^g the coast led him to discover a few early 
historical settlements dauMe to the third century BC. Udyavari, prctebly idenufied as 
the O'dura seapon in Roman liieracure was located by him.^ These discoveries, in no 
way exhaustive, only confirm the presence and role of a number of sea ports which were 
served by the looping trade of the west coast and brought the hinterland of the peninsula 
in touch with the Arabs, the Greeks and the Romans. Mangalore which is a place name 
derived during this time, must have emerged as a port of importance during the Satavahana 
period itself. 

As anaddioonaJ confirmation of the extensive trade are the hordes of punc hma rked 
lead coirts. similar to whac the Maury ans minted. The Mahartehis who ruled oiter areas of 
Uttara Kannada. Dharwad and Chtiradurga with Banavasi as their headquarters have 
issued a number of coins. The Chutus who succeeded the Maharathis also struck punch 
marked coins.’' 

The Satavahana period has also thrown up a great deal of Roman coins. There 
are innumerable sites from penin.sular India where Roman coins have been found. It is 
important lo note that Roman coins have generally been found only in the ports and 
towns of (he Sauvahana empire.'* 

The coins have normally been dated from 29 BC of die Roman emperor Augustus 
to SI AD belonging to the reign of Claudius. However more recent discoveries have 
revealed (he existence of coins struck under the reign of Justinus which ended in 927 
AD.'* 

Roman coins of gold and silver have been found at >^gaon-Madhavpur in 
Bcigaum. at Akki Alur in Hangal tatok of Dharwad district where a horde of 46 coins 
were uncovered, at Banavasi in Uttara Kannada, Maski in Raichur ondChandravalli and 
Brahmagiri in Chitradurgi district. The Akki Alur pot ot coins has brought contact with 



Roinc mtoihe K«dambaperiod InoddMkm.•hordeof 163coinsM Ycshwmponand 
aiKNhcr ai the HAL airpon were fcMMKl m Banfilore.^ 

The appeannce of these coins in horde%in<hcMes thM there was a general How of 
bullion in Che form of gold and silver as a mull of trade with the Romans. The a b se nce of 
a reverse flow of SMavahana coim to the Roman empire makes it amdirectional. Renmsu' 
lar IndM was therefore selling goods and ftceivmg payments m gold rather than the ocher 
way VDund. These coins wonid be kept aside only to be mched later, and thus indicated 
the stock of the merchants of the time. 


From the vohime of trade that wascarrwd on and from the grants that merchants 
made lo monaiaeries, h n clear that they were a pretty stgnifKait class. Their nchness 
only leflccied the me of a servik l^wur fom of coolies and Iransportcrs 
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49. Tndi viftdi ud pom at the nonlm kdiH Oceu dmeg the 
S«ivihAM period derrved tram RomM soufcct. 


The development of the money system must have "ptnetraud lik£ a corwduig 
acid ir^o the traditimal lift ef the mrol eommmities foimded tm naturoi ecctromy. The 
gentile constituticn wos obfolutefy incpmpatibU with the money system'^ iny% Engels.’^ 
This was one of the laifer ifnpncts that Sauvahana trade must have had over society. It 
tended* as a result of the new principle of production for a market* to tear up the kulas 
Md\ich wem founded on commurtal property. 

Engels further says that: 'CMizorion strengthened and increased all the estah^ 
lished divisions of labour (of the former tribal adigarthies), particularty by intensifying 
the eonirasi between town and country md added a third divisum of tabour, peculior to 
Useff andofdecitiye importance: it created a class ifmt took no pari in production, but 
engaged esctusivety in exchanging products^*the merchants. Ail previous inchoative 
formations of classes were exelusivety cotmected with production: they divided those 
engaged in production into managers and performers, or into producers on a large scale 
and producers on a small scale. Here a class appears for the first time whicK without 
taking any part in production, captures the management of production as a whoU arut 
economically subjugates the producers to its rule: a class thatmakes itself the tndtspens- 
able intermediary between any two producers and exploits them botk.*^ 
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Tht sening up of towns, the eUbonie stnictures that were bulk 'm them lod the 
depencknco of rtlipoft oo these wealthy sponsors speak a lot of the power of the mer* 
chaou. The rkbea of the Satavahana empire were wielded by the merehaot. 

E. The Urtan SpecUde 

The breakii^ up of society into classes and (he inherent antagooism between the 
toilen and the owners of wealth was refkcled in (he origm of towns asMl their soiled 
concrasi^ the villages. 

RS Sbanna says: ^Wkat needs emphasis is Aat perhaps at no other time m on- 
ciMf history do epigraphic records and excavations rtvtai so many towns in the 
Deccan...as in the first two centuries of the Christian era.**^ 

Among (he main cities in Karnataka were Chandravalii in Chimdurga distnct. 
Maskj in Rakhur district VMlagaothMadhavpur in Belgattm ciQr. Banvasi in Uoara 
Kannada distrkt and Sannathi in Gulbarga district Apart from these diere were seveial 
mioof towns such as Malavalh in Shimoga district Udyavan and perhaps Mangalore in 
Dakshina Kannada district Karwar and perh^Honnavare in Uom Kannada prob¬ 
ably an is yet unidentified city near Bangalm lying on the highway to Kolafs gold. 
Apart from these at least 200 village sealements belonging to Satavahana times have 
becD identified in Karnataka.* 

In Vadagaon-Matliavpur. a suburb in Belgium, a Satavahana city of 40 acres was 
excavated. A 270 metre long street was excavated with terracota tiles and brick struc¬ 
tures lining it Copper coins, beads of semi-precioos stones and dice were found in large 
numbers. Pottery was sc a rc e . Himanshu Prabha Ray th er efore rightly asks: "Cm one 
thereby conclude that this street was used for commercial purposes?"^ In the oonhem 
pan of the site residential buildings and wells were revealed. The wells had circular rings 
resembling the casing of Harippan wells. The buildings had square rooms, oblong halls 
and tiled rooft, the whole structure built on a raised foundation q( pebble bedding over¬ 
lain with a layer of rammed murrum. Mud plaster was used as die binding material and 
the wails had a coating of fine lime.* 

Binivasa also known as Vaijayanti was another of the m^r cities. Baoavasi bean 
the presence of a Mauryan stupa which speaks of (he pre-Satavahana origins of the city. 
A brick fortificatioo oo a rubble foundation beside a moat skirts the cky.* 

Sannathi. located on the bMks of the Bhima had a fort that ran for a length of 
more than 2 kms. It had several substantial structures and a huge citadel erected on an 
artificial mound. At least four stupas have been recovered from here. Residenual build¬ 
ings had some three to four rooms built around a central hall. Areh^oiogists such as 
Sheshadri of the ASl are of Che opinion that Sannathi was not only the oldest but also the 
biggest of cities in Karnataka at that time. The kkntity of (he tfchitecture wide that of 
Bafttvasi. particulariy the Romar>esque influence of winged animals is evidcoL The iden¬ 
tification of at least four stupas m Che neighbourhood of Sannathi only draws aneniion to 
the fact that Sannathi had an urban agghjtinarion urd rose as a complex. 

At Chandravalii a covered brick drain was found and at Brihmagiri there was a 
metalled road.^ 
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S NaganjustiftesthM: ^D^mcesmlhesxandofdcfltf^ 01 there typesofsetde- 
mMscQti be noticed 01 the nature of material t^pupmerus seen in them. For example in 
pottery itself, several sites like Brahnaf^iri, CharuirayaUL Madd. BanavcsL Vadagaon- 
hlodhavpur and Sannashi hart yielded dishes of RouUtted ware and Amphorae ef Medi¬ 
terranean origin, while these are generally absent in smeller '^lage'sites (e.g^ Hammige), 
Beads of camebon, jasper, lapis laisdi, crystal chakedcny, amethyst, agate, garnet, 
coral, glass shell and paste, besides terraccta, are to be seen profusely in these sites, 
thus revealing the greater wtalA and preferences of the 'urban* populace. The distinc¬ 
tion between the smaller settlements and cities is all die more glaring m architecture. 
While in smaller settlements thatched huts appear to have bee common (as evidenced by 
few post holes, as at Fiklihall somewhat larger towns could probably boast of substan¬ 
tial structures.''^ 

The towns were obviously grand and prosperous. And this prosperity, it can 
hardly be denied was dependent on trade. Was the town not the abode of the wealthy 
merchant afterall? 

Little evidence has been forthcoming about the total population of each of these 
towns, on that basis, the different classes dial resided in them and the numerical strength 
of each of these classes, traces of the nature of labour service in these cities and the 
speciftc ifticies that were produced in these urban centres by the artisans which were, as 
a few inscriptions reveal, organised on the basis of guilds and even rich enough to make 
occasiona] donations to the monasteries. 

R Prakrit, Brehmi and Early History 

The first samples of writien language in Kamaiaka are the thirteen Ashokan rock 
edicts. These rock edicts did not yet repetsent the transformation of Kanutaka to 
civilisation. The script was Brahmi and the language Magadhi Praknt. Who else were 
these edicts addressed to if not a irader-warrior<Ierk that already knew how to read and 
hailed from the Magadhan core area or the central Canga plains? 

Following the passage of Karnataka from prehistory 10 civilisation under the 
Satavahanas. the use of the Brahmi script contino^ but with a change in the Prakrit 
employed. The Magadhi dialect was dropped. This new combination of Prakrit with a 
non-Magadhi style in Br^ml script continued till a little after the end of Satavtdiana rule. 
All Saiavahana inscriptions starting from the one at Vadagaon-Madhavpur dated at the 
first century AD. Banavasi n^a image inscription. MaJavaJli pillar inscriptioo of the ihkd 
century AD and the Sannathi and Chandravalli inscriptiorLS are in Prakril-Brahmi. 

The choice of Prakrit was evident. It was the language which the ruling classes of 
the Saiavahana empire ^ke; perhaps an Mcient form of language that was spoken 
around Paithan m central India. 

On the antiquity and naaire of ihe Brahmi sertpe. Asko Parpola "In spite of 
the possible faint reminiscences (between the Smdhu and Brahmi scriptsj.,.it seems cer¬ 
tain that the art of writing ceased with die Indus civilization, having lost its raison d'etre, 
the complex urban way of life. Moreover, Brahmi has convirKingly been shown to be 
derived from the Semitic writing, though it has not yet been definitely established when 
cjcocrfy between the 9th and 3fd centuries BC dus took place. The Semitic script ex- 
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prr$5erfr(»ii0»UM£5 mt% porth bf«iuse if wof demedfrom the t^rtur and man am^ 
p^icatfd E$\»iim wntinf fwktck was ptciograp h cI kavmg thu same charoctemnc. 
of^ parth heeamse the sfntclarr of dse Semitk lem^uatet made it posssbie to mumiftr 
somehow widt such a script OccasionaUx howtyer, even ike vawetsuere marked h% (he 
5miiK script, and it was dte sysiemmtzanom of thu peacnce by the Greeks. Hifcrn the^t 
adapted the Phomecian script, that meant the creation of the modem aipkabet. The 
addition of diacrWic marks for the expressson of eowets m htdia was a paraUef mtpravt' 
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ntenL The Brahms scrspi thsts representi a hifhly developedform cf wriimg, practie a Uy 
speakUi^^dual^usbefiesta^. The kisforf of writing shows that even die previous eta$€ 
represented by the syllabic script is the ressdtcfa Umg developmeni which was reached 
m dte Near East (where writing had been known smet the lau fourth miUennutm BC) 
only around 2000BC. Tn reaching Us ultimau development, writing, whatever Us fore¬ 
runners may be, must pass through the stages of logograpky, syllabography and 
alpl^betography in this, and no odter, order. Therefore^ no writing can start wish a 
syllabic or alphabetic stage unless it is borrowed directly or indirectly, from a sypem 
wAjcA has gone through aU die previous stages' (Clebl^ Since the Indus script was 
created around the middle of the third miUennium BC when no syllabic, let alorte alpha¬ 
betic writing system existed, is cartnot possibly represent such an advanced stage as the 
Brahni script This is definitely proved also by the d^erer^t signs; an alphabetic script 
about 15-40 different tigrts; purely syllabic systems specifying the vowels about ^ 
ISO: and word-syllabic systems up to about TOO sigHS.“^ 

Thos Brahmi. which was a deveiopfneni over the Indos script which had about 
400 different signs had alivady reached the highly evolved form of an aJphabctic script 
The Mwiyan entire dispersed the Brahmi script across the frontiers of India. While the 
early Sangam Thmils borrowed this script id write Tamil in 200 BC. Satavahana tCamasaki 
put out its inscripikns in Prakrit^Brahmi till the fifth century when the script was bor* 
rowed and articulated Kannada through the Halmidi inscription. 

The use of Prakrit thnMghoDt the Satavahana period ^>eaks of the nature of the 
ruling classes. Since Kannada as a nationality had already evolved it could be co frcct to 
speak of the continuation of a non*Kannadiga stratum in the ruling classes coexisting 
with a fair Kaonadigi compooenL Even if the Kannadiga section were more importaotby 
number, due to the pervasive character of the superstrucfuril insticutions^^a great number 
of which were derived from the Mauryan core area in the north, Prakrit continued to find 
use; what with its rich word stock achieved Hi the process of already 300 yean of class 
rule more useful for administration, war. trade, religion, ait. arehNecturc and philosophy. 

G. Religion: An Ideological Expressfoo of Class Society 

Reiigioa is the idcologkal eapresatoci of a society which has been divided 
aJoog iintt. The need to mystify the source of class exploitation ts the most impor> 
tint impulse behind it The separation of a stratum and thereii) the formaiioo of a class 
which kept away from participating in production created the grounds for the separation 
of matter and spirit the creation of a nether world or paradise as an ahem^ve to this 
accursed world of suffering. 

During Satavahana rule Jainism. Buddhism and Vedic religions were introduced 
to Karnataka. But among all these none were popular in the real sense of the word. 

The local cuks of the masses were the most popular and had the wide.u following. 
While the Buddhist stupes were imposing or Brahmamcal yaga ritual conducted 1^ 
kinp grandiose, the most common and numerous of all evidence describing the religion 
of the people are to be found in the terracota figurines of the time. In the big cities of 
KamaUka where Buddhism. Jainism and Brahmanism were most powerful there has also 
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been the freMest stock of such figurijies. Further, these figunfles have been found from 
the lesser towns and villages too. W Kristtfia Sastry. summing up this phenomenon 
writes: "The figures cn hand ntfde by modelling the day to the ^ired shape. The 
similarity of the shape and sex cf theu figures found in various excavations may indi> 
cate that they repres^t fertility ads. The heads arrmadefiat, the hands and legs pinched 
like pointed masses and the conical breasts protrude.... The face is just a feosureltss 
mass with a halo like decoration. This type of figures have the largest distribution not 
anfy m Andhra-Karnataka ana but in ihe whole of India. 

These figurinea woe found in proKTic numbers m all kinds of locales—villages, 
towns and cities. While traces of the established religioos were found eacJusrvely in the 
towns and cibesmly. these figurines are nothing but a reminder of the strength of the coh 
of the mother goddess already being elevated to the level of a religioo by now. identicaJ 
in form to the faceless matriarchs of the paintings in the fertility cults, these figurines in 
clay were only a continuation of the fertility cuh of the neolithic period Magk. the 
fertility cuh and their material basis were only modified under the new conditions created 
by the rule of the Sauvahsias. Agriculture had continued but under modified circum- 
stances. WhiletbeconCimMitionofmagrariulfewastbebnsbforthecontinttity of 
the mother goddea Hfuiu, its conduct under the pioogh was the re mo a for its 
devatioD from prhnitlve magk to that of reUgkML The use of plough raised the 
status of agriculture and made K the sole means of sussenance for the dividirg tribes, 
pestoralism was being transformed and cattle rearing now became a supplementary pan 
of the economic activity of the rural masses. Agriculture pasted into the h»ds of man 
from that of the woman. But agncuhufc had to depend, ask always did even under the 
new mode of production, on the weather, and this was what made its outcome unpredict- 
abk, causing (he retention of agricultural magk. But since k was now conducted princi- 
pally by the man under patriarchal condkioos andunderasociecy ihatkdiothebmdi op 
of the claas and caused the exploitation of labour, magk meant to increase productivity 
was now converted into religion. The pwriarch sorceiers assumed great importance and 
they now beckoned the spirits at the service of society. The sorceress became nuk 
priests and their magic had become religko. This transformation from primitive agrkul- 
Cural magk to religion itself must have passed dtrougb a i^msc of black magk, whkh on 
ks part already begins to represent the contradictions within the social order, enemky 
among individuaU, the rise and fall of fortunes, as the result of the vagaries of a class 
society. The priest began to collect his fees, modest in the beginning, boi increasingly 
expknalive with the advance of the new social order. Road juaclkmi, boundary sionea, 
banyan, neem. tamarind and pepai utes became the objects andcuKcentres and the fixed 
abodes of the goddesses. Whitehead gives us a list of some of these goddesses. But we 
can easily say that his list is by any sottch of imagination exceedingly small. These are as 
many ammas as there are village clusters in Karnataka and south India. 

Tesracou (igures from Sannathi also depkt a different class of mother goddess. 
V Krishna Sastry describes them: *The terracota figures cast out cf double moulds in¬ 
clude three types of female figures. The first one is modelled with outstretched fusmis 
and arms lifted. She wears a makara type head dress, and decorated with a necklace. 
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51. IWo view* of tiK %Me oMoad OM A»e DM* or ekploat «o«id by il« fmaact. dai 
roiJid okvMioa 4 kau tom SoMuto. Gdtoga dMnct ttt BiJiiiiii tol nanam btfwd 


wain-hmd tmd kahkanai, efc. Tkefltfwmg kair is bf^l^lh made iMo a tori tool at 
the md. This is the commtonest form m the Satavahanm and IkihyakM Iryfts. The second 
npf is made of kaoim whkh appears to hare temversa! distribmtitm amemg the earh 
kistoficai sites of Somth induL The left hand of the Goddess simpiy rests on the thtgk 
while her neht hand holds a hunch cffma. The parrotperched on her riphi arm nudges 
her breast widt its bdJ. She is prafiiseiy decorated and her genitols are also maried 

dk* iin ii/i TiiM wk^trLt^^ 
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S3. SIbIv diBf)r« nocrfi from Bvwvsi. Ukm Kmadi district aid Simtk. Gotfavfa disMi 

These m uknticsl to cbe Yskshis that ve come across m Sanchi at the same 
period. These Yakshis are none ocher th«i die mother goddesses of the masses which 
have been pveD a tefioement. The conversion to Buddhism of a people pracbcing fertil* 
ily cuJt magic, obviously resulted la iheir taking their goddesses, the Yakshis to the Bod- 
dhist stupas. This Yakshi cuh found M Sannaihi only uiidefscores the com p ro mi se thai 
religiofts like Buddhism made, out of inevitable reasons, with the religion of the Shudra 
and peasant msses. 

A third type of religion emerging from tribal-peasant roots was animism. Ani¬ 
mism itself came perhaps from the hunting magic of the hunier-galherer tribes. But cheir 
conversion into clan totems and thett the worship of these totems or balis with the rise 
sid fall of such kulas or elms has led to the creatkm of what has come to be recognised 
in the feudal stage as the Hindu pantheon. The elevalton of such cottms to the level of 
gods is evident from sculptures of the five headed serpent and the freize of a buffalo and 
wirtged horse-a possibleRoman influence-from Banavasi md Sannathi.* 

More often than not history writing tends to either ignore or presume that these 
cipressioRs of religion among the masses are a sip of Hinduism. But both these are 
wont to be wrong. An IgDortagofthcsa popular forms afworsUp, particularly that 
of the village goddesses inevilaMy leads to wrong notmis on the origiii of reItgkxL 
Tills obfuscates the fact that rehgion deveiops frwiis the changed class reality as it 
affects the lives of one and alL Buddhism, Jainisai and Vedk retigioas at this point 
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54 Fi^hcided «iih ptnhnX md Br^MU'Pnkrii icmmoai fnm Emvm. 

lAnm lUAMd* ^HtficL 

oCciflitliArdJ; UMKhed upM or rvptmd cbe M«d for tbcM nniM mlU embedded as 
they wort« aerkuhart aad Hi CTcIci wbkb tbrrisi moJocHy of llit people prac* 
tBed» or, Hailed as they did from daa and tribal idealities. 

In Ihis coMext. EW Thompion quae nghiJy observei: ^for my pert I cm nertr 
btitew that it IBaddhumI wet ever a rriigam of the peopit. Baddhtsm was tke religum 
of a small But P^aential Hast of aoMri mad merthmts h was arvrr accepted by the 
commem people, who had dteirowm oocinif worships md comtmaed to oAere to them. 

Simdar rtmaHts rntphi be made oboor the Jauts-wah this dtstmcitaa. dmi the 
Jaias wen certaitdy more nmaeroms md po/werfid m the Sooth thm ever wen the Bml- 
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59 Bdlite Md waged Nine inm « p«ari a Saa^. Qyttafj diam 
TW wagad None obo foaid a Baawi spcalis of o Roma iidW c a ce , 


iOusu. T)^ come for fmrposes of trade or go^rmnffM admmissratUf 0 i...bmi their rHi* 
fitm woM cof\fmed tqmaiiy to a mtoU <utd titlmsiyt eiass. h Jirvrf setms to kaw sprrod 
oittside the capitoi cities. ** 

W>Mle EW Thompson ha correctly summed up the cUu baso of Buddhism and 
Jainism a beag that of the trader, admirustraftor. military chief and artisiB-'aJI orbon 
classes, his observatioo that Jainam wa more popular than Bud^filim in the South a not 
borne out the stage of the social mode of production which we are ai preseiM dnatuiag 
bm is relevant lo the phase of early feudalism from the fourth cewun^ AD onwards. 

From none of the m^or cities and towns of the period of Sauvahana rule do we 
find evidence of any major Jama centres of worship. It appears thtf the Jams came to 
K«nataka before the Buddhists did Chandrigupu Maorya. in his Iasi days, h said lo 
have fkd Pataltpmri and reached Shravanabcl^olj in Hassan distnet where he appar¬ 
ently converted to Jainism and died by an act of Silkldiaiia. which was the Jama method 
of rendering the body back io the ekmeiKs of nature Rcrcrences lO the Jamas m the 
period of early hcsiory describes them as mendicants who liwj tn rock shehers and 
stayed aJ i ve by colkcimg alms.^ 

In comrasu Budttfiism at this slage lecms to have received far greater patronage. 
Every one of the majorertksof KamaUka arc described as havMig Budi#)i%i vtupm and 
chaityas of an unposing nature.^ S Nagarain says: *7lif opsedal str^mres ot Auwwui. 
Brahmagtn, Ibdatacm’Madhavpur arc gememtiy camstderrd to he Bttddkist. An M- 
senptHm ffofnBtr formerphtcf refers too BM4kMtUt vtham. Satwolh* hot clear evtJettee 
of the persent'f of Bu6dHttm m the stmpai. aculptofrt tmd a nmmher of insrripekms fomd 
rherp.-" 

The Sacavahanas were among the first kmgs of India lo make grants of villages lo 
Buddhrst monasterses In the inKial stages such grants came from the king but m the Lner 
half of Sacavahana ruk such donations also came from wealthy merchant and artisan 
guilds. On the one hand this speaks of the support that Buddhism enjoyed from the ruling 
classes and a siaie which in the main repieseMcd the imerests of the traders. On the 
other, such grants *gurv be seenagomsi the kurki/rapof eipom/inf rmrat ecrmomif at tku 
itme and the need of the ua$r to monitor mew tefllemrnts and rkrir drwinpment KHi- 
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gious which the /mmasteries wtrt Ae most d^ytloped-wtrt omply suited 

to ccmsolidatkm <md wegration of agrieulsuroi stnUmeras, on occcuns of iheif obdisy 
toforge chamnelsofcommunieatiofL These ^umnels coidd not onfy be used to posndar- 
Ue improved methods of agriculture and c r opp in g patterns, bus also to reirforct Ae 
authority of Ae state. It was perhaps for dus purpose of supervising and mainiainmg 
control that the Satavahanasgifted villages to the Sangha."^ 

During the (ime of the Snuvihnnai. Buddhism hnd splii into the M^yaru and 
Hinayana sects. The Maluyasta, meaning great pash, which came to dominate Buddhist 
belief in the country rcprcsenied the interests of a clergy which openly partook in all kinds 
of commerciaJ and monetary activities. 

The spread of Buddhism in India Is along the main routes of trade. In fact 
we have innumerable references to traders' caravans also inchidmg fntenerani Buddhrsi 
clerics. At Buddhist stupas and viharas which oormaJly fell in the trading junarons and 
chief commercial centres, the clergy began to directly undertake in trade or the Sangha 
emerged as the local moneylender. 

DO Kosambi who was among the foremost of Indian Nslorians to study these 
underlying material aspects of Buddhist religion tells us (hat in the initial st^es these 
viharas served lo extend and develop the new agrarian order, while in later tirm they 
transformed into centres of commerce ar^ pro fi t.” 

Let us quote from Basil Davidson in order to draw a piralle] for the Buddhist 
influence in Indta with that of Islam on West Africa: ^HissorieaUy then, the itdluence of 
Islam in West Africa must be considered aside from its spiritual ospecr. as having pri¬ 
mary significance m two main fields: m the techniques of commerce and n those of Ae 
goremtnent of cities, states and etr^irts of growing power and importance. In both 
respects, moreover, Islam may be seen as having acted as effective solvent of traditional 
society repeatedly blurring Ae lines of ethnic seperatism, displacing the old 'oibai' 
equalities wiA new hierofchkal structures and servitudes and generally with an impact 
increaswgly noriceoMe aft^r the sixteenth century deepening Ae horizontal stratifica¬ 
tion of Western Africm society. 

But the Satavahana kings although non-Aryan in origin were converts to Brah* 
manism. While Buddhism received maximom sponsoiahip from the ruling classes^ >fedk 
religion which had already its ideology of chaturvama was not without its importance. 
As RS Sharma explains: 'The Satavahanas supplemented the coercive methods of mam- 
tammg Aeir authority in Ae countryside ht grants to monks and priests. The Buddhist 
monks, who seem to have been one of the earliest landed beneficiaries according lo 
inscriptions, must hove preached peace and rules of good conduct, ohviatAg Ae occa¬ 
sions for defiance of the royal o«f/ioriry and social order. A similar service may have 
been rendered by Ae brahmanas. who would be interested m ettforcing the rules of the 
vama system. In an inscription Gautamipuira Satakarani is called the sole hrahmana 
and credited wiA Ae prevention of the fusion offour vamas The Satavahanas seemed 
to have been improvised brahmanas which accounts for Aeir support of the brahmantcal 
order. Perhaps all the four vamas mentioned in the Satavahana inscriptions were not- 
equtdly well established m their dominions, and m actual practice the royal tuA may 
have been confined to ihn disciplifing of the sudras,,^"^ 
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Thug the SMftVfthAitt Mau took and utHfagd the bcst**the dav the 

two refifiotte, Buddhtsm and the Vodk. Whhoitt allowing for an 3 r overt cootradic* 
tiofi to develop bctweefi the two» it balanced the intcregtg of craHhif a eerrtte Shudra 
helotry oo the one hand by aphohUng Vedk ia which di rection Bnd* 

hnd Mttk to cootrBiiiCe; and at Che mne time speneorcd Bnddhiaai aa a 
Id trade and a channei to propagate the kaima theory of predeetination and thus 
the irravocabBily of caploitatlMi. It is Important to obaene that at this point of 
history none of the mrai actttecncntsof Kamalaka and Andhra Pradaeh gave cii* 
dencc «r the practice of Vedk feiifion*” 

Therefore, first, as in the case of AMea under earty class rule ^^re. as Basil 
Davidaoa aayi. there was a ''dichotomy berivetn chr Muslim towns end the mm’hiusUm 
oranti‘Mu$iim coanifynde*; ^ and secondly. In early historical Karnataka too there 
was a dichotomy between Bnddhim Jalnfem and Vedk Brahminisni on the one 
hand^aBof which were town baaed and patronased by thoae classes rcsMeot m the 
towns and moCher-goddees cnHa, anhnisa ancestor worship and other stmilar faiths 
which were rooted finnly in the hearts of thooe that Bvcd In the viBaget. 
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3. CLASS SOCIETY IN KARNATAKA: 
EVOLUTION OR IMPOSITION? 

Use reUtiooship betweea intenuj ifevelopmeoi axid uieraa] mflueiice is id im* 
portJBtquestkmwIiicfafkmwiifa the flow of history. At every pocDioftmuformetiooto 
KanttUka's prehistoiy U has sulked tf;haeolocista. Was it diMuioo that was principal 
for a cenain chacfe or was it lAdigCDotis development; was it an external infhieticc that 
decided a certaia compkxion or autochthonous development th^ gave it dte progresstvt 
twist? This question has confronted historiography at the crossroads of prehistory and 
history, b is not apparently iltogka] th^ such aproblem should arise. As is evident frocn 
OBf discussion of the Satavahaca period, there are ample grounds for it 

For anybody acquainting with (he eariy htstork period of Kamauka. te^ the 
Satavihana period, the number of borrowed instituticQS is striking. They appear to oh 
gulf and oveAvbelm all possibility of indigenous evolution. Lei us check this long and 
valid list 

)) The traaformation of the agrarian system was dependent on the piougb. Widi- 
out the mtroductioD of plough agncubure the extraction of a sisphts and thus (he dawn of 
dvilisation and inherent to that, the rise of cities and their sustenance from the surplus of 
crops extracted from (and thus) Che villages, could not have bees conceived. The plough 
had been invented by the sixth century K in the central Canp plains. 

2) To sub the new instrument of production and to allow the extractioo of surplus 
from the villages, a class had to be created to slave and be yoked wbh the oxen to field 
agriculture. This labouring class in total servitude, surviving as social dregs could be 
construed and forged only because of the institution et chaturvama. Chalurvama, the 
four class division, was the level with which the new firahmamhKshatriya*Vis (the upper 
section of the last) ruling triumvirate dug open a servile Shudra from the tribal entrails of 
pasloraltsm-primitlve agriculture. Ihis pillaging genius of chaturvama was adapted to 
the class society of Karnataka, the institution coining from the western and central Ganga 
plains. 

3) The stale, its tributes, its component parts, its role, its relationship to the 
king, kingship, its inhefeot contradsctions and their mitigation, its retaiiODShip with 
cbaturvama with trade and with agricuhure-the an of stMecrafi, or rilfaer its scheme, 
was modelled. The Arthashcjtra written by Kautilya after 322 BC was the btueprint. 
The Mauryan state under Chandrigupu had already made a colossil experimeru, the 
results of udiicb were bountiful. He bulk the first Indian cn^ce. Tbe Satavahana state 
was modelled on the by then divine precepts of the Aartf^uhasim and its was this state 
which prised open the criba] digirchies of Karnataka through war and kept the Shudra 
tumingcheioilthroughtheby now forceful habit of violence. The conception, the early 
demonstration and the composition of signiftcant portions of the state came, again, from 
tbe civilisation of the central Ganga plain. 

4) The language of the rock edicts-^Prakrii in Brahnu-«<tf Ashoka leathered nearly 
frve centuries of Sauvahanaruk. b was the language which carried the ideas of civilisatioo 
to fruition. Whether fo{ administration or for religion, commerce or for philosophy. 
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Pnkrit*Br^mi «fxliired The highty 4kvetoped Brehmi &ign syttetn of i^phabeu «pd 
Prikni, He fkifa and Mood, were taken by the Siiiv^iinas and tjiftspUiited io Kirnauka. 
Had Pnkrii*Bfahmi» again, not flowered in the fenik plains of the centra] Ganga basin? 

5) BudAtsm. laiaisin and >Mic Brahmanism were well vticulated na|or reli* 
gious lyitems. Each had undergone rigorous struggle, and from ^is had devek>ped their 
own substantiabk world views. These were systems that took strength from logic and 
could carry thought along parameten of abstr^ dialectics. IVmothergoddessculiind 
animistic fwths had te power of numbers; but due 10 the power of argument and logic, of 
these reiigiotii systems to whkh the SMavahanas administered the power of the state and 
pelf, they These religions with their fanatic furictionahes swept Kamatika. The 

storm centre again, was the central Ganga valley. 

In sheet, (he language, the base and the superstructure, were taken from the 
Mauryifi nofth. TheSauvahanaswerearepbcaoftheMauryans. And their half^millen* 
nium ruk 4 >peared to ditto the Ganga valky in the valleys of the Krishna. Tbngabhadra 
and Kaveri. Look m it from any angk. it appeared that Kamicaka. and why l6maiaka 
alone. Maharshtra and Andhra Pradesh too were only a duplicate of the North. 

Tliere is thus a northern view of Indian and south Indian history whkh has grown 
from these Tacts* and 'self-evident truths*. This notion, unfortunately, has even afflicted a 
fair number of historians of the south. 

Forananswertothisproblem we would like to begin from the Marxist staiM^oini 
of the dialectks of change as enunciated by Mao Tse*cung: 'According $o mocfrialui 
diaUcties.^.changts m society are due chiefly to the development of the intemai eonsra^ 
Actions in society.... Does materialist diciectics exclude exumal causes? Nos as all tt 
holds that external causes become operative through intemai causes. 

The development of prehistork KimaUka well into the iron age. the emergence 
of a tribal oligarehy based on this development, the tendency for stratincaikm within 
society and the objective conditions for the emergence of a state, the developed word 
stock and grammar of spoken Kannada aod the transformation of magk towards primi* 
tive religion were all developments, as we have sMn in the earlier chapter, intemai to 
Kimauki society. These devdopmems were ill sympto ma tk of the passage of Kamaidu 
focivilttaiirm Hie nld tneiefy nf puimraltsm-primitive agriculture was already dtspUy* 
ingdevdoped elements ofthc new order. IftheSaiavahanas had not ruled over Kanuiiaka. 
then class society would have emerged on the strength of its intemai cootridktjaas per¬ 
haps after a slight delay. Tamil sockly of the time was an exampk. By 200 BC, 
neigMtouring Tkmil Nadu, whkh was w a kvel of development almost identical to thw of 
Kamauki. graduated to civilisation without being docto^ by exiemal ruk. Thus whik 
the Satavahanas borrowed all the ready made institutions from the central Gangs plains 
owing to the structures of contmuily dtey enjoyed with the earlkr Mauryan state and 
society, they could not mechanically trinspltmt all these mstttvtions in Karnataka Each 
of these external iiiftitutiofks became operative on the strength of the internal fic* 
tova. The Sauvahanas had not found the need to wage a bloody war like the Ashokso 
wv with the Kalingas as the internal conditions faciliialtng slavery had matured to a far 
greater extent than what obtained among the neolithk Kalingas. It was the ripening of 
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tfiedeiKieMoftfae MW lociecy iACbe wooibof (heoMthiittreai&linedcbe tnttfenni* 
im. 

Aoicking sach pi^dkct. RS Shaniui, inhi$M 0 €ruUCtilsurwandSodaIFor^ 
masiaftsimAjiciMlftdusM: Vi r0ects a ccimiaiattiti^ projected back into our past 
history. SimSaritUs do not ohrayt mean imitations. Even bor70¥vinf presupposes a 
congenial cUmaie for oeceptmce and adoption....^ ^ 

A few lines from Basil Davklsofi's^Ajed M//(srd»>wiU not be out of place in this 
cooiexL He says: ^African history suggests many examples of the doseiy mterwoyen 
process of conditicms ripc’^-chenge and the fortunate arrival of unmigrant groups 
whoknewhamtopr^ from the fact Where suA examples lie near to ourtimes ami 
can be studied m some detail, they gerteralfy indicate tlmt the immigrms ipfluenee was 
of secondary importence: and one may well think this efpre^dynastic Egypt as weiL^^ 

Hie ready made institotioiu borrovredfrocn outside found a ready made dieatek 
within Karnataka ThusIfaepaaateofKatiiaCalcafrMipteUilory toUrtary wasaot 
impoaed from ootride; It was natire madniCy that soa^t aa external iafla ei ic«» 4t 
WH a flesh and blood that was griflad on an indifenous skeletal kifrastmctiire^ it 
was a south thot was wWnf aad capable of recdviag the aortb; and II was yet 
aootber case jp history ofan external came b ec a mfa gaperatifethrottdt—t hdo ' tt d 
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4. MEANING OF THE SHUDRA MODE OF PRODUCTION 

A senenlvicueness prevails even «nan^ M«isi hatoriaas Aoutchanctcrisinglbe 
mode ot production under the Salavahinis. Ew that maoer. from the pehod of the 
ecneiseoce of class society in the Siodbu valley between 2500 BCnd 1800 BC and then 
dM reetnergence of class rule on a solid foundatkNi from the sixth oeocury BC till SSO AD. 
or till ifae fall of the Guptas, have not been characterised to precise terms. 

While it may take some more time before such a charecterisacion of SindMJ 
civilisacioo is undertaken, the early historic period spnnninf nearly 1,000 years from the 
suth century BC to the sixdi century AD remaim without a label. But except this ^uei- 
cion all other poims concern tag this pehod have received seiioo cocmderitiofi by Marx¬ 
ist hisaoriarks; thus <t would be wrong 10 say chM the period has been oeglecied. Sssavahma 
rule udiich falls in dus time span, also, on acccupl of this silence, suffers from the same 
afflictiOQ. . .' ,f.: 

Howprer te pepod following the end of the Guptas has been very dearly de- 
scobedby DO Ketaaihi and then RSShafma as the period of Indian feuddism. Emineat 
hiltorisassuchas E^Jha and VKThakur among others have deepened our underatand- 
irtigof bdiaa feudaUamsurtiag from the sixth century AD. 

But why has ladin Marriil hfatoriogr a phy renaiaed Incoadoaivc aboal the 
eariy historical period? 

There art several reasons for this. One important reason concerns the question of 
slavery. India Kke China, like Rome nd like Greece developed its fim' class sockry 
under local influence. The sUle that emerged in India was the lesult of factors inherent to 
ft, whieh was so well theorised by Kairtilya's A/rhorharrm. But vrhile such development 
in these countries led to the development of a slave mode of productioa, India did not, 
H is ckarty estaMlsbed by now, develop into a dave society. Nor did it, like Gemuny 
for instance, directly pass inlo the feudal modeofimduction. Hence it may be said that 
the slave mode was DOS a untvemi mode since many societies changed from clan based 
primitive cominuftisni to feudalism directly or through an imermediary stage as in our 
case. 

Now the second importvt factor comes up. India's transition did not lead it 
directly into feudalism, b would require at least a thousand years in the north of the 
country and at least SCO years in regions like Karnataka for the new class society lo 
change to feudalism p ro per . 

This period, from a half lo one whole millennium of class society and social dy¬ 
namics based 00 cotaio specific forms of development, was protracted and on thiscooDt. 
deqily rooted, rosilieot a^ self-perpetuatuig that it could simf^y not be dismissed as an 
aberralion or a phenomenon. But instead of drawing ataentioo and culling fo¬ 

cussed debate, as for instance the pdemics on the feudal mode of production has at- 
cracicd, this era of Indian history has unfortunately remained a historiographical forte 
clouded by silence. The pro b le m has been uueasy-ebc society was ooc a daveforma- 
tiottt 7^ davery in a general sense, and in the partkoiar form of a Sbodra beloUife 
did exist as the chief conditioD of labour exploitation. 
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The chief fcaOscs of asUve mode*«^very being the pnncipalcondition of labow. 
slaves being 1 ini|or raaritetable Hem and slave masten betflg a majorjf not the priocipal 
coraponenioftherulmgdaases-vwe all absent. Thus locategecte India of the aa^ 
bbtotVal period as a slave sodety wotald be a aiiinocner 

RS Sharma is quile ri^i when he says: ‘TV atsempitophcf the ancient Indian 
economy 01 the smu^ocVr Am mode cf production is ndspiactd.,,. Ancient 
Indian society can be coiled a slave owning society m the sense that people employed 
domestic Aives. but it cwmot be charocterised as a society based m the stove mode of 
production.''^ 

If H was Dot a slave mode of production how should one grasp and cacegorise 
Indian society for Che millermium commencing from the siith cenrury BC and Kimauka 
for Hs half-millennium staniag 240 BC? Let us consider some of its chief feaisres with 
this task in mind. 

1) The firat dass socscCks aaNme the fiercest and most esUtnic forms of 
labour c^reasioB. This results hrom the latency of dass sodety, in that the new 
productive lartr ui Bents are stlO laadequatdy dispersed or developed, the varioui 
superstructiml aspects of dam nde am yet to he refined and resiatsace from the 
bl^rmg dasesjust then reduced frTMo primitive comnmnlsB reenmndy kindks 
an mpcratlon to be frtn la the ladiaa context this was achieved by the insdnition oi 
chsturvami. b condemned and consigned Che chkflabonrlogpopulatton, the Shodras, 
10 belotage. Surplus extraction and the perpetuation of class rule could not have been 
possible without this degree ofbifbarisni of the ruling Brahmana and Kshacriya classo. 
Thus the conMn en cement of civil lm tio n rinfingouttheend of barbarhm as an cx- 
prmdon of the primitive coaimuolsl mode of production 0 ^ jniitltiittnnailwii the 
moot barbaric forms of sodal befaavionr unknown lo humankind during the carher 
phases at mvagery and barbarism. Ashokan rule on the one hand is glorified by a 
select set of historians. His change of heart a^r the bloody Kalinga war is eulogised »d 
be is pkturised at the emperor of peace. But dw change of heart in Ashoka did not deier 
him from convening the 1,30,000 free tribals of Kiltnga captured from the war into a 
Shudra helotage to work the Aa lands of the Mauiyin state in the central Ganga basin." 

Under Maixryan, and we strongly believe, Satavahana rule too. Che state held ex* 
tensive tracts of agricultural land called sita lands and it was in such tracts that the 
captives of war, considiered as Shudras, were subjected to slavery. RS Sbanna says: 
“Although we haw no siatisties for the Mauryan empire, the suae sector of agricultural 
production was certainty rm by slaves asul agricultural labourers, and in this sense 
dependent labourfomed the back ofthe Mauryan state.''** Thus in (his period of early 
history of the post^Karappan period society thrived based on the exploitation chiefly 
of Shudra bbour. Almost all agricultural surplus came from the toil of theShutha helots, 
the mines operated 00 Shudra labour and a section of the labour of the urban centres was 
the contribution of the Shudras, the artisans who formed into guilds being generally free. 

2) This brings us to the secorvj quesUoo. the nature ol the state m the period of 
early history. 

The state was central tied and it ares mamed by paid soMicn, military officers and 
overseers. The state appapMs^as pretty heavy and H was buiH on die model proposed 
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by^Arthtukastra. A imjor portion-if not the mo8i-o( the popuUbon reiidiDg in the 
loems and cities wes composed of sole fuiKtiooanee. TheMnuryaninny itself is stidio 
hnvebecofrom4lakhio6lskfettroogcooslicatin|from 10% lo 15% of the population of 
the western and central GangapUiftS at that time. RSSharma wnlesthat: "Tbedisti/K^ 
five feoOin cf the Artinusttrm pdisy is loexabmonarehicol powensvtr alt ether so^rtts 
ef authority, and it was to make it feb among the sublets through as many as neorfy 
thirty departments. TV general policy of the Maurytm emptn ii 01 iV main borne out 
by the mscripeians ofAshoka. who acted as a promulgator of the dharma and who pos¬ 
sessed a fairly well organised bureaucracy. 

The strengthening of the state apparatus was motivated on two m^r counu. 
First was its role in war. The conquest of tribal oligarchies and the suppressioo of various 
midiajanapodas was the surest source for die intcnial stability of the ruling classes and 
thus the empire. The expansion of the new field agrKuhure was dependent on the supply 
of slaves and Vor was therefore possibly the single greatest factor tiuss contributed so 
Che growdt ofskr^ry. 

The second reas on for the stren gth enin g of the state machinery arose from the 
fact thjs the Maorysi md Sssavahana states also directly ow ia ed property, retained and 
diftctly exploited a vast labouring population through the economic activity that k un* 
d er tooi^ Thestite was thus a precunor, a haihinger of the new economy of class society. 
RS Sharma tells us: 'TV capital fact in the relations of production as known from the 
Arthasastru is a targe degree o/state control over ail sectors of ectmomy. TheKautilyan 
state does not only control trade, industry and mining, hut the superinieruients of agri¬ 
culture, while workmg the state forms with the help of die dasas and karmakaras, mobilise 
the str>ficts of the blacksmiths, the carpenters, the diggers, etc , foe the purpose.... We 
learn that great cfficers of rV state not ordy superintended the riwrs ami looked after 
irrigation, but also measured the land ar^ supervised occupations connected with land 
such as flurse of wood CttSrrs. roomers, blacksmiths and miners. *** 

From this RS Sharma concludes: *7V Mauryon state therefore was a great em¬ 
ployer of dasas and kamurkaras, artisans ar^ the aboriginal perries, who apparently 
belonged to the sudra doss And in this respect the organizafion of agricuUurcl produc¬ 
tion 01 this period resembUs So some extend that %vkich prevailed in Greece and Pome. * 
m 

These features of the state-its eaitmlased Dnture» its eftomily and ks pen* 
efanni for econooik acthity—are all special features over and above the uormal 
fcotutts that aneed any state in the class society of that time.. 

3) TV rulhig clausf* were compoacd of a trimDvirate which included the 
mmliaiit, the adiBtailftrmtor*«iilitary official and the pricst-dergy. TheSauvahana 
and Mauryan stales represented the interests of these three classes. If the mer chan t ws 
die ricbesl owing to the continental propoftiotts of the trade itengaged in. the administra- 
tof'dilitafy fun^onary was die most powerful owing also to the extended ^eafic eco¬ 
nomic role the state and the priest s kind of bedrock due to its creation t^chaturvama 
as a social and ideologica] system and the Buddhist and Jaina clergy as the ideological 
propsof the Aiieofthefnerchant-admiaistiasor classes. These three ma^ classes looted 
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the surphu ch« the social fonnatioci of this period leoented. and oo the question of 
division of which, also fell into conflict with one another, a point which we shall soon 
consider in greHer detail, his important to obeer^ at this juncture that all these clataea 
were mostly resident in towns sod urban locales^^even landowners preferrinc the hixoiy 
of the town to (he village; and thus, this period of early hislocy was of towns fwnnpBg 
the villsfrt 

4) This period of pre-ftedal history was not a passing phenomenon. It survived 
for a full 1,000 yean in north India The laOer half of the milkncuum described certain 
transiiofy featuiea of the new feudal mode of production. In KamataJea it was alive for 
SOO yean without the presence of any soefa trvtsitory features on a social scale, This 
bug period of Ha existeacc tt not aa ephemeral social formatfou but aa cp» 

ochal BKMfo of productbia This bag perbd of ha exiitrace oaly h np It M that h was 
uoi oaly exdurive but ^ao idf'fcrpctBaliBg. This self-perpetuating character m tun 
suggests due it was an exclusive mode with cerUlu hws iubercal lo It 

Apart from these four mam features, this penod of early history also had soote 
additionai features, which ooe may argue although not detertninative, endowed it with a 
compbxkm of exchiaivity. 

Buddhisni and Jainism as religious systems an generally cotermimu with this 
period of early htsiory. The cc^lapae of BodAism is total artd that of Jainism almost total, 
except perhaps for its sirvival in Karnataka, the reasOQs for which will be discussed in the 
next chapter which deals with early feudalism. The rise and flourishing of these two 
religions and at the same time their simultaneous collapse is only a wider reflection of 
their social base. These two religions catered essentially to the inierests of the adminis- 
nior-nulitary official on the one band and the merchant on the ocher, lo the exebskm of 
the Brshmana priesthood. With the rim of these first two classes these two religions 
representing th^ joint interest also rose nd with their fall these two religioftt also fell. In 
Europe, k wouid not be wrong to state, that the growth of Christianity and in Vtai Asia 
and parts of the Ma^veb, the nse of Islam were representative of the rise o( feudalism 
and a replacement to the ancient religions of Egypt Rome and Greece, lo South East 
Asia, Japan, Korea and China it was however not Hinayana Buddhism which stuck to 
some of the pre-cUsss tenets of the Buddha but Mahayaoa Buddhism influenced by 
Nagarjuna, a Brahmin, which was better equipped to serve feudalism, that inaugurmed 
the society of feudalism which followed the slave mode of production there * h was 
only because of this nature of Mahayana Buddhism that k fwled into obisvion, never 
catching the eye of (he ruling classes. 

In sum, the slave mode of production outside India was quite often, though not 
always, attended with an exclusive religious superstructure and tte feudal mode with a 
different leligioas superstructure which was more adaptable and terviceabk to the new 
classes in power. In India it may therefore be said that Buddhism and Jainism served the 
pre-feudal mode of production and were exclusive to it This must however not be raised 
10 (he bvel of a principle as (here were crKHigh cxceptiorts to it 

Under tte Satavahanas. Karnataka had seen (he greater popularisation of Bud- 
Aism rather than Jainism: JatotsmksetfcaichingupaKhebiding religion with the change 
in the mode of products and iu entry lo feudalism. However, Jainism remained M 
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imporiAni itlifioo only dunng the eerty iDd mi<klle centuhes of eariy feudalism yielding 
ID VedmU and its sects of Shaivism* Vaishnavtsm and later Virashaivism from the com- 
oieacement of middle feudalism from the twelfth century onwards. 

A second additional feaeure apart from religion giving the mode of produetkm of 
theeariy histone penodexdusiveccmpkxioQ was the use of language. RakhiinBrahmi 
scnpidofTunaiedmostwnBcn matenaJ ofthisperiodandtheeniry of India and Kamai^ 
10 feudalism saw a change in the language which the nibng classes used. The new feudal 
rulers now discarded Prakrit in Brilimi and instead ad^ted Sanskrit in Devanagiri. JV 
Sialm says that a language does not chai^ with a change in the mode of productioa.^ 
Hence we hesitate from considering the question of language as determining or 
charactefising a mode of production and therefore, like religion, feel ii is doc aphnciple to 
be applied to a sAidy of the dialectics of modes of production. Yet like religion, the 
languagepatronisedby the ruling classes underwem a change. This change does net stem 
from a law but from the specifK historical fact that a class-the Brihmana--speaking 
Saftskfit which was its mother tongue erne to dominite society and state under early 
feudalism. Yet this change in teligion, the relegation of Prakrit (in which BudiS^a and 
Mahavira preached) along with thesr religions, provides an added compkaion to the mode 
of production that charactensed the early hmoric period. 

From these four specifle feaCaiea*<hahirvafva and Shtidra belotagc as the 
prfaicipal fora of laboor expMtatlon; the type and role of the state; Che nature of 
the niUng classes and the epochal character of the mode wHh Hs own self*perpeta- 
ating laws^and the two addMiofia) a spec ts of religloo and langu^e knding this 
epoch adasiTecoaBptexion: one may well coocMe that the early hMcrical period 
to whkh Maorya, Gitpfa and SaUvahana beioiig represented a iMMle of prodne- 
tion with fwUviduai sUndkig and independent merit, akhough the Gupta period in 
particiilar possesed cerlam proCofeodal featares. 

The dissimilarity of this mode of production with (hat of the slave holding mode 
was also evident. The chief distlaguisfalog feature was that In India of that time the 
state directly owned the mahi body of Shodras while in Rome and Greece slaves 
were owned principally by the slavemasters. On this cardinal difference the other 
differences rested. In Rome and Creece, (he slave masters emerged ss the main compo* 
ncm of the ruling class and the trade in slaves was the most profiuMe of all bosinesses. 
But in India the stale prtnctpally owned the Shudras and thus it discouraged the rise of 
slave merchants on a social scale. This served to modify the composition of the njling 
classes and gave the Kshainya-burtaucratic class an otherwise i m portant role. Furt h e r- 
more, this provided the state wkh not only a pditical but alsoadirect role in the economy. 
The stale in India of (he lime was the biggest agency in (he economy. It cooirolkd most 
• surplus-producing agriculture arKi had a monopoly over mirws. Ibis made the purchase- 
sale of Shudras superfluous. The military and burtaucmic officials of state liasoned 
closely with (he merchanl and priestly classes aiKt together this ruling triumvirate wore 
the tiara of the social system. On ^1 these counts then, (he mode of production in 
India, though similar to the slave holding system, at the same time was different 
ml distinct ft isthisdbtinctnms that knds it exclusivity and argues on behalf of calling 
It with a new name, a name tlM could capture its distinguishing features. 
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If. then, Khe early hislohc period did repcesent en independent mode, the question 
any Martial would ask ia: which wis the revolution that toppled it? 

The scanty nature of literary evidence from the Sauvahana period need not de¬ 
flect us from making any conclusive staiemeni about the factor of revolution leading lo its 
ovcnhrowai although we might initially hesitate in this regard. We mi^t, on the basis of 
evidence derived from the Gupta period, however conclude that there indeed was a 
deep scaled crisb and a people's role as Cbe m o Ci fe force which bnwgbt down the 
prcfcodal state aad its rwliag classes, thereby contributing lo the conansetscetnegt of 
anewQiode,tbefeudalii»odeofprottectioiiu Bui this initial hesitation about Karnataka 
under the Satavahanas may be adequately discarded when one observes that the coUapoe 
of the Satavahanas was sudden, and after a mere gap of about a century dte new dynas¬ 
ties representing the new mode of feudal production arose. As a result fcodaUsn cooh 
naenced in Karnataka at a sUghtiy earlier period than in the north. 

Let os thus took at the crisis which afflicted this mode of production constitming 
Che period of its decay, common to all modes, before death. 

The crisis had three signiftcam components to It Ftrsi was the rtvolls by the 
Sbtidras; the second was the coMradktion among the ralfa^ rlasrn between the 
Kshairiyas and the privileged Vb on the one hand and the Brahmanas on the other which 
was carried into the Held of the religioas supentructure too thereby weakenii^ the ruling 
classes as a whole; and third wasconquesi by dynasdes foreign lo the Indtan snbeon** 
UocoL 

RS Shanni writes; ''Arowid the tfurd cmOiry AD the vauyo-judra socialformo’ 
acft was affiicttd with a deep social crisis^ The crisis is cieartjf reflected in the descri^ 
tions o/ the Kali age in those portions of the ParoFuai which belong to the third and 
foarth centuries AD. Emphasis on the importance of coercive mechamsmfdandai in the 
Saah-^orva and description of anarchy (antjakaia) m the epics possibly belong to the 
same age and poini to the same crisis. The Kali age is characterised by raranas^tkara 
Le., intermixture of yamas, or social orders, which implies that vaisyas and sudras, ie., 
peasants, artisans and labourers either refused to stick to the producing fimerions as¬ 
signed to them or else yaisya peasants declined to pay taxes and the sudras refused to 

make their labour ayailabU...colleetiom of taxes by royal officers was made dQ^cidr.... * 
n 

The ^tarraasutras generally emphasised the supcerrtacy of the Brahmanas while 
the Buddhist and Jaina works emphasised the primacy of the Kshairiyas and only occa- 
sionaiJy showed ''some lurking sympathy for the lower orders. 

We further learn from RS Sharma that "the Buddhisu rarely questioned the fun¬ 
damentals of the varTta system, which idenrtfied the sudras with the jcrvotg doss. Thus 
while refuting the brahnmical claims to si^riority over the three other varrms, Gautama 
argues that as regards descent the ksatriyas are higher and brahmanas are lower. But he 
does not question the superiority of either the brahmanas or the ksatriyasoeer the vaisyas 
and the sudras."^ 

In other words the dud between Buddhtsm and Jainisni on the one 
with Brahmanism on the other, was a duel between the Kshatriyas and Uic 
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BmhmMi—■ While (he K$hairiy«$hAd cheopperhind in this conflict m (be early half of 
(his epoch* (he period of decay sigaified a growing tipper band for Brahmanism. The 
Kshaoiyis had 10 yield also on accovnt of (he fac( (hat iu numbers beginio dec Ime with 
the dlsniption of the cash economy aod the resuKunt depopulation of dtiea. As VK 
Thakur says: ’TTie Jeclinmg momey economy not only cut down the ecsk income of the 
kings bui also mode a chdsnge of occupation necessary m the ease of artisans and 
trmkrs. This made the oAUction of taxes from the peasants as well as payments to 
officials and priests diffieult*^ 

The maintenance of a cent/aJiicd bureaucracy* or in other words the apadflc 
stnictura of the state was hi Jeopardy. 

The period of (he end of the Guptas also saw conquests by foreign empties. The 
Creeks, Shakas and Kushanas, dubbed as Shudras in the epics and Puranas began to 
invade India's empires. 

RS Sharma writes of die Kaliyuga which began al die end of the Maurytn and 
beginning of (he Gupta period that; Vnanmscriptionof the first ha^ of the century 

AD the PaUtzvartderSimhavannan is described as ever ready to savefivm the sins cf the 
Kali age This may suggest that the conception of dte Kali age was not very old..the 
mention of the ndecchasondofthe inurmimgling of various peoples in the description of 
the Kali age better suits conditions obtaining in the post’Mauryan period The Furanic 
statements that the foreign rulers will kill the brohmanas and seize Ae wives and wealA 
of other is generally applied to this period and is in consonance with the spirit pf similar 
allegations 6 i the Yuga Parana. 

The descriptions of the Kali age, which are m the form of complainss asui pro* 
phetic assertions made by the brohmanas. cartnot be brushed aside as figments of imagi* 
nation. They depict the pitiable pligks Ae brohmusnas on accotmt of the activities of 
Ae Greeks, Sakas arui Kusartas. ft is likely that their Awions caused an upheaval 
among the sudras, who were seething wiA discontent Naturally they tunwd against the 
brohmanas, who were Ae auAort of disermmatory provisions agamst them How tong 
of^ in which part of the country ihu social convulsion prevailed is difficult todetermine 
for lack of data. But it seems Aat Ae intense hostility of Ae brohmanas towards the 
heretical 'sudra* kings was on aecotmi of the loner's fratermzfitton wiA the sudras. The 
servile position of Ae sudras as slaves and hired labourers may have been undermined 
by the policy pfAeforeign rulers such as the Sakas and Kusanas, who 'weiv not commit¬ 
ted to Ae ideology of vama-divided society.**^ 

Tliese were then the main aspects of die crisis. Often these aspects converged 
jeopardising ihe very esisteiKe of (he sysiem. Rebellions and'indbctplme* among Shudras* 
the lack of money flows into state coffers and the dismal impact of (his on trade led to the 
illegitimacy of the old ttaie and its ruling classes. Already by Gupta times die possibility 
of acquiring slaves by war was undermined due to the shriihage of tbe market and the 
paucity of coinage affected dealii^s in staves. Therefore in order to mamtatn (he stability 
of class mte* the state had to be restructured* and this itself was based on the emergence 
of a new class that was provided land grants by (be king. To (his intermediary class of 
landlords that began to emerge from the sixth century AD in (he north and the fourth 
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ccoQuy AD ill lUmftaki, ftinctioftt of the tuie were transferred thus leadiaf to the 
crumblmf of the oUcenirilised edifice. 

Therefore as VK Thakur quite ably sums op: "...adetp stated social criris^ect^ 
mg thi modt cf production was responsibU far the origins of feudalism m India. 

This crisis however did not have its Spartacus and spocUaneously synchronised 
final revolution; ye< all these aspects of the crisis r en d e red the old mode a decisive heave, 
creating a revolution of its own standing. 

The revoludoaary Iransfomatioa of the node of pnMhiction was, 

owing lo Che spasnodk, inlemlttenl and dhpersed namre of the uprisifig^ uder- 
taken in ralkig class initiated measures 'Iran the top* finally kaodiog society la a 
whole new inoidd--a amdd whidi is familiar Co as as the feodal mode of prodoc* 
tioa, with its owa esdiisive laws of dev ci opmeat 

For ail these reasoftt then, we would like to id:e a step forward firocn[M>Koaarabi, 
ttS Sharma, VK Thakur and ocher historiaas who have from their arduous research and 
maJysis established how the early historical period of India was not a slave mode of 
production. Bui they have cooftn^ their theses at dtsclaiming a mechaakal application 
of Manism to the social reality by "straigh^facket"' categorisation of modes of p rod u ce 
tion-on which count they have been correct-starting from primitive communism to sis' 
very without in any way naming the mode of production that prevailed ac that time. We 
would like lo fill up this Uank« the foundatioo for which has already been laid by Indian 
Marxist bistoriopaphy. We would choose to call this as the shwdre bedding mode of 
producCioo. ResesifaBng the slave bolding mode of production in arvcral mpeeCs, 
the shodra boMli^ system however tand Its own distkictfenCttrcs. Butdeqtitealits 
dfatmet cha m et e rbito, the essential crllerion leading to Ms aomcucftatioiib derived 
froaa the coaidilkNi of labour; that of Sbodra belotage; a form exclusive to this pe* 
riod and which was dkeontinued wtthCbcriaeoftliencxtiiidoewmodeofpfodDC- 
tfarn which lolls wake rekaaed a coQtalued productive force and caased a diaage of 
pheoooaenal aod revohitiooary proportions. 
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1. OUTLINE OF DYNASTIES AND THEIR RULE 

As we pro ce ed widi this chapter the vvioos a ^iec tt of the feudal mode of pro- 
duciioo as it obciified id Karnataka, will becom e more atMl more cleat Yet, to follow the 
ar g u ment betler we would like Co make a very brief resume of the coocepcioo of wbal 
feudalwnts. 

II ia ifl lodepewdcal aaode of productfoo wUck exMi chiefly by the appro* 
prtottoo of sorptua by a landlord daai whkh ii rtstdeol in the vHlagea IhfMgb 
direct foraa of coorclou. This iwakea viU agri into setf-safHcteot unlta of prodw c tfam 
and Che mrphn Chat b thus extracted m cooiMPaed by the explokatii^ hierarchy hi 
a manDer wheictu the society na j reproduce haetf at the level of produc- 

tkn.* 

While the fosdal mode of production spies acfoas a very broad ^och--ihe broad¬ 
est for Kaniauka and India since our entry in the subcomineiu to civiltsatioo—its early 
phaae. ij^uch we choose to call early/mdatou, rxfated for roughly eight cea t u rfaa 
since the time of its inception after the fall of the Sacavahanas and with K, die end ^ the 
shudra mode of production. 

Feudalism commenced with the commenccmeni of the rale of two dynasties, il* 
most parallel In time, in the north and south of Kamataka. The first of these was the rale 
of Che Kadamba dynasty with Banavasi in Uttari Kannada district as hs capital. 
Mayurasarma, its roost heard of king was also its founder He is claimed to be originally 
a Brihmana who later assumed die dlle of aKdCutnyaaherbemgiiisulledbyCheBrahfflaoai 
of Kanchipuram in Tamil Nadu. Yet this is suspect, or, if k were true it only reveals that 
InccigmhewasaDrividiafi. Kadamba, the name of his dynasty, being the name of a plant 
which also was his ball and was oaturaUy found in the forests of Uitan Kannada, only 
confirms this since Brahmanas do not have plants as their gotras. Starting with 
Mayurasarma in 32S AD. about IS kings in all. concluding with KHshnavaima in S^ AO 
ruled for the Kadambas. This 200 odd years of reign covered as its nuclear area the 
districts of Belgaucn, Uctara Kannada, Dakshina Kannada, Shimoga, Chitridurga and 
BeOvy. 

With Kuvalalapura or KoUr as its capital, (which was changed afterwards to 
TaUkadu on the banks of the Kaveri in Mysore district) the rale of the Gtngas coiew 
menced in the middle ofthe fourth century AD. DadigaorKongunivarrai and his brother 
Madhava I estaUished the Ganga dynasty, with the former first assuming the throne. The 
Cangas trace dietr origins from Ahichchhan (in Bareily district of Uttar Pridesh)--tiie 
importance of which we shall find occasion to describe later in this chapter—and it is 
claimed by later Gaoga inschptions that a Jain monk called Simhanandi under a boon 
from goddess Padmavaihi choee the two brothen to establish the royalty. While there is 
not much cooiemporary evidence about Siiebanandi, the Padmavachi inspiration is sus¬ 
pect since the incorporation o( Padmavaihi into the Jaina faith commences from a much 
later date and we may therefore consider these accounts of dynastic origins, which occur 
as regularly as the new dynasties themselves, as aitenfSs at building, mystifying the. 

quite often, very mundane origins of p re cep tors of great dynasties so that they could 
b ecome conwikni objects of veneration and thus place the rulers on a pedestal. The 
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EtffyFeudilMi 

Gtngi dynasty ccntioued tiU 999 AD. ilthoufh it already wu weak by the time ot the 
retgn of Rachwnalia m (923^936 AD). The lonf hftiK of the Gaitfas lastini nearly six- 
aod-a-half centBries makes ft as the most stable of dynasties ever in ICanuuka*s history 
■fed perhaps amoo^ the lORfest that India herself has known. During this protncted 
period of its ruk whkh saw the frequent shrinking and enlaifiiig of its boundahes. it 
never however extended itself beyond the'nmgabhadra and the region of Mysore, 
Mandya« Bangakxt, KoUr and Hassan quite cootinuously undtt its ruk having in the 
bargain to wage recurroM wars with die Pallavas and Pandyas of Tamil Nadu and the 
Rashtrakutas. Notarobas and Chalukyas of Karnattka. This gained the region of Mysore. 
Bangalofe. Mandya, Kolar and Hassan the name of Gangavndi. 

lust as the Kadamba dynasty showed signs of wilting, the Chalukyas of Bndami 
(taking dfeetr rfeame from Badami or in Bijapur district which was their cipiul) 
could unite a large part of the Kanriada terrilory under its 2S7 year ruk. The Chalukyas 
were of Shudn origin, probably peasants, adept at using the solid meaning crow bar. 
Jayasiraha.itsforerunoerwasafeudatoryundertheKadambiswhoassertedhiSfeA<Jepeo- 
dniceinSOOADbuicouldnotyetbuildanempireby thetimeofhisdeath inS20AD. h 
was ^lakeshi I (S21>*S66 AD) who was the real founder of the Chnhiky a dynasty. Pulakeihi 
D (610-642 AD) who had defeated Harshavardhana on the banks of the Narmada and 
ca rried his kingdom's frontitn into Maharashtn aodGujarM was its most rccfeowned mkr. 
Kirtivarmae^feo rukd between745-7S7 AD was the last Badami Chalukya king and faced 
defeat at the hands of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I in 753 AD. But the line of the 
Badami Chalukyas did not end here. The dynasty continued for some more time, not as 
precmineni sovereigns but as vassals under the Rashtrakutas. 

The Rashtrakutas were themselves vassals to the Chalukyas of Badami in Latur of 
Osman^ad district in Maharashtra. Dantidurga (73S-7S6 AOk a feudal chieftain under 
the Qiihikyas ssumed Mcso(l4aharajaAira^ Poromeshvarc MndFaramabl^itarako 
even during the time of his vassalage. His uock Krishna I (7S6-773 AD) defe«ed the 
Chalukyas and set up the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas. with its capital at Manyakbeu or 
the modem Malkhed to Gulbtrga district UnderGovirfedain (793-814 AD), the empire 
reached its zenith, to inclode. once again, within its frontiers, a large chunk of Karnataka 
and a fair pari of Maharashtra, (jujirat and Madhya Pradesh. Taking advantage of these 
victories Amoghavarsha (821-878 AO) son of Govinda III to whom Xavimjamorgo, the 
earliest extant Kannada work was till recently ascribed, kept all the kisure that was saved 
from war for his tHeriry pursuits. Krishna HI (939*967 AD) who defeased the Cholas 
was the last gretf ruler of die Rashtrakutas. In 973, after just a year of his ruk, KariaQ, 
by facing defeat at the hands of the Chalukyas of Kalyan was witness to the fall of the 
Rashtrakuu dynasty dutt rukd for slightly more than two centuries. 

The Chalukyas of Kalyan were a branch of the Badami Chalukyas who continued 
as feudaaories under the Rashtrakutas, but had made Kalyan in Bidar district their capital. 
Taila n (973-997 AD) was die new king of this line which was overthrown during the 
time ofTailaind >49-1162 AD) by the Kalachun king Bijiala who ascended the throne 
at Kalyan in 1162 AD. 

The Kilachuris belonged to the Kacarchuri family of Madhya Pradesh, and chts 
feudatory family rukd over paru of Bijapur under the Chalukyas of Kalyan. In 1167 AD 
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Bij^U was kitted bjriepeseoimtiTU of tke popular uprisaf IQ the diy. Till IlMADhis 
dynasty sometewmwfedto keq) the tftfooe of Kafyip intact but«Chat year Somert wart 
IV of ifae Kalym Chalukyaa dynasty who had fled the kiofdom on the defeat of his 
father Tiila m at the hands of Bijiala rttsmed lo take the kingdom from the Kaladraris. 
But in jufl two years after hts ascension, Somesbwan TV was forced to concede his 
c^tal and till his death in 119tt AD be remained a ^ustmed Qtalukyan and never again 
amociarch. 

This vacoom over Kalyaaa was soon filled by Singbana( 1200-1247 AD) %vbo was 
the most known oftbeSeuna dynasty of Devigih. The Devigiri Seonas wcro Kurohas by 
(Satkskhtised at Yadavas) and made the area of Dh^ad-Bijapor as Aeir core, 
extending the frontiers into Bidar andGulbarga with the collapse of SomeshwarafV. 

All these developments, the rise and fall of dynasties, consumed the north of 
Karnataka. In the south in 999 AD the Gangas had. after their kngumingi been reduced 
to modest vassalage. 

The Hoyalas who hailed from Angadi in QiickfnagahirdittrKt of whom NhpikjfDa 
(1006^1045 AD) was the earliea known were formerfy feudal chieftaios under the Gangas. 
After a 31 year sdnt of ChoU rule over Cangawli from 987-1118 AD Visfanovardhana 
(fonnerty BiOideva—1106-1152 AO) expanded the Hoysala kingdom. By 1149 be nikd 
over Gangavadi, NoUmbavadi, Banavasi, Hangal sod HuJigere coostitmif^ a luge part 
of till tiK Seuoa frontier in the north. In 1346 AD Virupaksha Baltala IV 

forea^Ltd his kingdom and died before the transitioo of south Kjrnataka into the bands 
of the Vijayaoagara empire in 1336 AD or into whM we would choose to call the realm of 
middU femiaiism. 

This is then «i outline of the dynasties that ruled Karnat^ in the period of early 
feudalism. GenealogicaldetBibofeachofttiesedyiiaaies have been appended at the end 
of this vohune. 

A striking feature that emerges from this runthrou^ is ihM the aoiithera dia- 
trkts of Karnataka ei^yed reladytly greater stability thaa the north since only two 
dynasues-tbe Ganges and Hoysaias—shared the 800 yev period between them save a 
brkfstiDtofCholanile. In no^ Karnataka, the picture was quite different Six dynas¬ 
ties nUed over the region. Among these, the Kadambas, Badami Chalukyas and Seunas 
ruled from the north western regioR called otherwise as Bombay Karnataka; while the 
RjQbtralnaas,KalyaBChahAya8indKalachuris luled from the north esstero region, called 
from a much later point in history as the Hyderabad Kamaiaka region. But udiile there 
was a qiatulpactero to this distribution of their capitals, their temiories more often than 
not, rffW u> overlap, making it six dynasties for the nonhem region taken as a whole. 
This stability at one point and relative instabiltty at (he ocher Hself depended on several 
factors which made iqi the specific features of the base and the supcrslroctufe ia the two 
regions. About the reasons for this, and its in^licatkms affecting ihe dynamics of the 
ttage of eariy feudal ism itself, we shal) discuss later. 
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Z RISE OF A LANDED INTERMEDIARY CLASS 

lo the concluding part of our dtscosskm oo the shudn holding system wc have 
noted how acrisis affected that mode of pfodoctkm. Eagels says that ^Each newmodeof 
pfxfductiom or Jorm of exchoMge is aifirst ohstmcud not oftiy by ihe oUforms and their 
corrtspomtiHg poiitkol institutions, bnt also by the old mods (^distribaficn.^^ Inhere* 
fore became impossibk for the niling classes to eottloue with the old foms of exploita* 
tioft and stnictmes of society which corre sp onded to them. Salvaging from that crisis the 
ruling classes introduced a series of measures which brou^t about a sea chioge and 
tnaoguraied the commencement ot a new mode of production-the feudal mode. 

The chief measure at mitigating (he crisis and assuring the stability of the system 
whose income and trade was being increasingly affected was the issuing of rtsponsibili* 
des of sts/tc managemeni and revenue collection by making griots of whole villages to 
Bnhmanis. wealthy merchants «id admioistnitors. Thus power was being decentralised 
and (herein feudalised; with it. the economy; and in its (rail society as a whole. 

While Kosambi made a pioneering coo tributioft by speaking of this process of 
development of feudalism foHowing the Gupta period, il was RS Sharmi who undertook 
to ehicidaie the process in a systematic manrter starting with his work Imtion Feudalism. 
RS Sharma's recortstnetion of (he process from a study of copper epigraphs over time, 
femairts seminal toan understanding of Indian feudal rsnt In terms of evidence RSSharma 
draws more from (he region outside souft India. Let us therefore first take a glance at 
this thesis and later, ^^lyrng a similar methodology to seek out the process in Ksmataka, 
view in this general background of an alUIndia nature, all its uniqueness and local sped* 
ficttiei. 

A. P ro cttg in the SobcoBtiMBt 

RS Sharma says that starting from Che Oupca period, and more pankularly to¬ 
wards the end of the Guptas. ImJ grvUs were made by royal aithorky lo indiviihials, 
mostly Brihmanas. as a token of their service and as a new method for legrdmtsing the 
rule of the stale along its frontiers. Shama says thM *the grunts helped to creaupowers 
fiil mtermediaries wiei^ng considerable eeomotmc and pditkal power. As the ntouber 
of land cmmng brohmanas went on increasing, some of them gradoatly spread their 
priesdy fmctkms and tunied thrir attention to die numagement of 2m/; or their 

case secidaffiokctions beco m e more important then religiousfimetions^ ButaboueaUas 
a result eftand grams made $o the brahenmas, the 'comprehensive con^ience based on 
centralised control*, which was the hallmark of the Maurya state, gave way to 
decentralisation in the post^ldamrya and Gupta periods. The J^ncfkMU of the cdlectian 
of taxes, levy of forced labour, regulation of mines, ugfviiltitfe, etc together with those of 
the maintenance of law and order, and defence which were hitherto performed by the 
state officiaU, were now step by step abandoned, first to the priestly doss, and later to 
the warrior class. 

Such dittribution of land to the Brahmanas and temples cooiroerkced in the fifth 
century in rMith Bengal, in the sixth century in east Bet^al and the seventh ce nt u ry in 
Orisaa and Gujarat.* 
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TIk of mcb grants, suiting frooi 300 AD ran its full course by 1200 AD. 
Asi result of this pfxxcss by the end of the twelfth centwy s Imded iotermedisry class» 
nediaiing between the myal iDthority and the peesentry with its qutfien ftnniy fooied in 
the vilUgei emei gcd ecroa the espniiK of the Indian subcontinent Due to this process 
the suie forfeited ownenhsp of lar^ in particular site lands, sod rendered all coliivaied 
lands in the kiskfdorn the property of a class of powerful ifleerrnediarws. 

B, Proce an in Kurantikn 

An identical process look place in south India and in Karnataka aho at that time. 
It is important to ooce that this process cut across dynasties and kingdoms. Starting 
almost semultaneously in the nordi and the sooth of (he suie under the Kadambas ar^ 
Gangs respectively, the process of issuing land by m^ng grants contifMed without any 
abasement into the Bad^ Qiahikya. Rashtrikuta. Kalyan Chahikya, Kdachuri and 
Hoysala periods, tapering off from the thirteenth century, if not for any other reason, then 
out of Che fact that the peasantry tended to openly resitf such grants and due to the fact 
tbMmost landhadbeeneahaBStedafidthere was little coliivaied ungranted land that was 
left and could be granted anymore, ne near caoyirtiqu of this pro ceea marks the 
period of cariy fcadalisB. A study of the inscripbons granting such land to a feudal 
mterraeditfy class speaks of certain trends. While brh amedeya gnats rinwinatnl the 
parkid from the foorth to aevaatb centuries^ whkh were grants iaanad to Individual 
Braftkmanas« grants lo Icsnpks spread ont In the ci^th and ninth ce nt uri es, whSe 
egruhoru, morho and gftodiu grants dondnate (be scene hi the tonth, eirvarth and 
twctflh ctntnricL Apart from these which were corn e red by the Brahmanas, a number 
of Mhd/u were made as payment for military servic e instead of the earlier payment in ihe 
form ofeash, and woe distributed across the entire period of early feudalism. Let us now 
look into some of these grants spanning across this period. 

Radhakrishna Chaidhary says: TV rise of ffudalism in 5oitth India is traced 
back $o the decide </rV Saiovahaaaf. 

Tbe Saiavahanas coAtrolled most of pcnitksular India. With dieir collapse how¬ 
ever the empire came to be fragmented paving way for the hse of several local dynasties 
in Gujanc Maharashlra. Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. The sudden 
springing up of these innumerable dynasties (of which the Kadambas and Gangas hailed 
from KanaCika) and their mutual snuggle for suzerainty remained elusive throughout 
this epoch and no kingdom could in this period really match the Sauvahanas in terms of 
territory in peninsular India or smiiUrly the Guptas and Mauryas in the north. The ab* 
sence of an eitensive empire during the entire period of early feudalism is. according to 
DD Kosambt. achncteristic feature resulting from the economic end political structure 
reflecting feudalism in this period. VK Thakur says that "TTietkiministrafive rights over 
land were gfven up for ihe first time in the grants made to the Btnidhist rrwiks by the 
Sauyahana king Causamiputra Satakarxim in the second century AD."* 

It may be said in a strict sense that the Sauvahanas were (he frret to make land 
griMs in India. Yet it would be wrong locall their shudra mode of production as feudal 
on account of these instances since such caaxnples were rare, and not reflective of Mty 
growing trend. 
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Even the moct stipedkial companson of the StUvihani penod wkh that of the 
fCtdambas and Gangas reveals this contrast. KVRamesh writes: os 

a port cfkis campaign to njuvenau kis onciem /oirh, Mayaratormo imported into his 
new found kingdom a nionber of foidUba hrmbmone famUies fivm the nordi {mu>rt pre^ 
eisety if the legends are to he helievtif from Ahiehehhatra).... it is not surprising that 
many efthe Sanskrit charters pftheKadambas,meoturast with the predominantiyBi^* 
dhistie ^rafcni inscriptions of the eariier epochs, record grasos mode to oecompUshed 
eoidiko hrakmastos, Ewn in dte cose of d^Gangae who, later legends are to he 

believed, were put on the rood to royalty by a JainamonSkn^st of dwirgenuirte charters, 
issued during the period in question, pertain to the grant of hrahtnodeyas ie. loruis 
meant for raidiko brahmonas. * ^ 

BR OopaTs Corpus of Ka^unbo inscriptions, Mdume f piesents to us a loUJ of 
SI Kadamba in scripti ons. Almost cmy one of these inscnpcionsstaftiog front the MalavalU 
inscription of Shikaripura taluk in Shimoga district made daring the rule of 
Shivaskandavanna in which 13 villages are gifted to a Brahmani, record the granting of 
lands if not entire villages to the Brahmanas in the main while a few are made to military 
chiefs.' 

The second epigraph cited from the Kadamba period by BR Copal is the famous 
Halmidi inscripbon. The HaJmidi giant remains the ewiiest record of written Kannada 
Sid thus has an important place in Karnataka history. Issued by Kakusthavarma on his 
victory over the Pillavas in 4S0 AD. the mscriptkin apart from its significaoce to lingual 
history is only another milestone—written in Kannada oi course-marking the journey of 
socie^ towards feudalism. The use of Kannada itself is derived from the nature of the 
donees who are not Sanskrit speaking Brahmanas but are two military chieftains, obvi¬ 
ously Karmada speaking Shudrs. While this throws light on die langoage<asteet)uation 
of the time, we shall discuss this dimension in detail tn a later part ^thisdiapter. This is 
bow the Halmidi inscriptioo reads: *Vlcrorioia is Achyuta, embrtKed by Sri but has the 
bow of Soranga bent and in a fire occurring at the etui of the Yugas to the eyes of the 
demons, but looks pleasing (is a defensiw discuss) to good people. 

Obeisattet. While tiakustha^bhatara, dee ruler of the Kadamba kingdom, dr- 
vored to making g(Ar. the enemy of iCoioMofa was ruling, (he lUustrious chiefs of 
Nahdavile^nadu, named Mrigesa and Saga, who were terrible like the lord of hrosif 
(the Uon or siea)9id the lord of serpents (Vastda), gave, intheprtsettet of heroic men of 
the two comtries d\e Serutraka and the Bona, as balagakhu. the viUagej Palmadi and 
Afuiivatfi. to \i)a~arasa, the beloved son of EUa-bhatari (for having participated) m the 
raid of (the chief?) named Pasupati, a moon to the clear the famous Batari family, 
Sim to dtefOJiar ofAlapc fir. ihr chief of d%e Alapa group), who is filled wish the action 
of giving away cows in lumdreds of sacrifices and with valour in battle in the great 
Dakshinapmtka and is eulogisedas Pasupati in nusking gifts, Ala Kadamba of the Baton 
fianify He who steals dus is a great sinner (these) two and Wjayarasa of Solabanga(?) 
granted kurumbidi to Palmadi He who destroys (incurs) great sin. Beitwelf* 

BR Copal adds immediately afterwards this: ihr yield of this wet land one^ 
tendi portion was granted to the Brahmanas free of tojes.^^ 
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TIm inici^xioQ alre^ points Co sevenl sheets of the pmce&s of feudrtisabon 
It cbe (not of liDd ts ihe mott prued rnsniier of p^tn en c subsuoiun; thereby 
peymeouincash; it briiiftoutd)erc4eofnuliCir> chieftaiiis is landed iMennediines in 
addiciOQ to that of the Brahmams; it eulofiies the king’s gifK*making rc^ and most tm> 
porttne gnnCs ooeHsntb of the produce of the weC^lands of these villages ^^rhaps paddy- 
-aaaUaU>bepaidtoBrahiiianas;dfeeiebycieatingahknrchyofreudal interests sharing 
the surplus of the toil of (he peasantry of these villages. 

By the time of the Haicnidi gnet there evolved an established pattern of writing 
out these mscriptkms, which only speaks of the extent to which land grants were already 
being made by the Kidambis. Towards the end oftheHaJmidi epigraph art lines which 
wan anybody against mftioginf on (his grant, coodemning tbra as "jamers* and of 
VcwFuwf/ring a great sin*. The Hiresakuaa plate granting a village and some lands lo a 
Brahmana by Mhgeshavarma even wmtse^diers against *eii/efiiig*'these lands.'' Firm 
BR CopaTs list of ep i grap hs we abo observe that any infringetnent of the grants made lo 
Biibmanat would ^vc led such tresspassers to be "cooked tn belt for 60,000ytvt*, be 
^bom ^ a worn in ofdurtjor 60,000 ytars^.bceotm 'guilty offiv€ gftai sms'' and be 
considered e<|iiivalent 10 "kiUing/B0OilnahMnar4^i4>odhyo*. All these were not mere 
curses inscribed by the Kadimbtrulcfi, but ooOight warnings that aiy attempt by disob^ 
diem villagers or recalcnram vassaU termioating theae grams would be doll with by 
nothing short of death. Thus it was chroogh the conviction of anns that large landed 
feudal property came lo be established. That these inscriptsons were made on co pper or 
on stone only spoke oi the desire by the kings to create a perpetual class of landed inter* 
mediaries. 

Among the earliest grants made by the Ganges were one in 370 AD and another m 
425 AD both of which registered the gifting of entire villages to the Mula Sangha Jain 
order tn Malur tahik of Kolar district^ 

BShedt All. in his extensive study of the Qangas writes that (here were”.. JiMMer* 
pus inscriptUms of lands granSed to {tgreharas by Gunge hugs. Durvinitha groMed ihe 
viUage cfKoUnSmr to 4S brahmins.... An btscfiptim of Stvamora nreortb the grant of 
iondlo on ngrahora M Saradewpiira near Devonohai/i/in Bongoforr dtsrr^y. Sheik 
Ali also mentiocis of aiodier grant of a cluster of villages by Buttga U known as Atkur 12 
and also mother village called KathyurtoBfahreana landlords ^ 

After discussion (he issue of these grants of land to Brahmanas. B Sheik All says 
*From lha ixsisob^ncusdiatihegronsofa vslloge entided she donee to en^ay the benefit 
shot was formerty aceruuig to the state..,. ** ^ Thus he was only confinning that the 
stmetufu of the state and the econotny was being feudaliaed without neoessahly using (he 
lemi as such. Further he writes: "IMr heve hundreds of thousands t^tuek grants rmuk 
by the king eitherio the temples, or Brahmtns or generals or any eharaabU insMution m 
which it was wry cUarty stated dutaiy misuse^ this laid by aliemuing it was as su\fid 
as the murder of a thousand brahnmt of \ixranasL ** ^ Ihe issuing of '^hundreds of 
thousands of suck grants** as Sheik AH says, altbou^ need not be taken HteraJIy. surely 
describe the strength of this process. The six-and-a-half centuries of Cmga nik a^eie 
dearly poesesaed by (he force of feudalism. The etched leiaers on copper and stone only 
testify to this as the ^irit of the age. 


NUUif Haiof7 

The Eademi Chahikys an credtied with betng amon^ ttte first of Karaataka's 
feudal kinfsto have broo^ most of Che Kimiada speaking territory under their unified 
nile and to many ^orifm of KarrMSaka's fewlal past this period marks some kind of a 
culminabon ia social achievement But as RS Sharma rightly says: * ..ir war under the 
Cotukyor ihai Brohmana smUmefUs come to bt distribvttd a^er the wMe P m m the 
6ih-SBi centuries.''^^ It tsthenfonquHepossibk that this'unifkatkMi* of Karnataka abo 
witnessed the greatest nombcr of laid grants under any dynasty, perhaps even exceeding 
that of the Gangas who rukd for neariy four cenoines mon than what the Badami 
Chalukyasdid 

Wtth the rise of the Bwlanu Qialukyas certain dtstioct trends in the issue of land 
gr»a are also evidem. Firsdy.aswealreat^ mentioned, brahmadeya grants become fess 
frequent only to be replaced by grants to brahmana temples, ghaiikasicid towards the fag 
CAd. a shift from ^iMikas to their DOft developed version, the mathas. This change is 
itself reflective ofamatwir^ of earty feudalism. Prom cienCiBg a landed intenBcdlary 
daas, the finphads Is now I n sS e ad on badldang the reigio-polkical institutions uec* 
caaary to fustaio the feudal luode orpiuducdau. 

Socoodly. the buncs ou whkh grants are made bec om e very frlmlom 
The smallest of rkuals conducted at the palace by Brahmarus, Che most commonplace of 
sacrifices conducted on behalf of the kings, the smallest of victories in war. the de^on to 
embark on a military cimpaign-each one of these instances have heaped landed property 
on the Brahmanas. As KV Ramesh tells us: "Cf^dukyaSameswamW. m his Cheatpy* 
katya... says that PoUkesii performed the sixteen makadanas during every saaknaiid 
thereby keeping the Vtdic brohmanas quite busy ond contented *** KV Rimesh offers 
os some mor e examples. He says, that after Pulakeshi ITs victory over Harsha m 617-618 
AD a charter was issued, the purpose of whidi was to '‘register die perpetual grant 
mode by die Mrverq/o, of the holy village of Aiandatinha (Guibarga district) to five 
brahmona brodien.... The recipients of the gifts were expected to perform, in return the 
ftvegrratyu^, bali(sacrifkiaIo0ermgoffoodX chamlobUitionary offering of cooked 
food), povvadeve. agnihoirm and harana....^^ 

KV Ramesh aarraies to us an instance which despite being an exaggeradon. de¬ 
picts to us the esteem with which grants made to Brahmanas were attached and Che sig¬ 
nificance this trend had assumed under the Badami Chalukyaa. Of course Ramesh himself 
IS unable to contain his awe for the Brahmanas of the time. Ihe KalyMt Cfmiukyas 
were wonderjtruck with a^mnVM whenever they rrcoOectedthefaei that their iliustri’ 
ous ancestor had on the momentous occasion of performing die horse^sacrifice, given 
away to the vedic pretests two thousand villages wtU endowed with hones and elephtmts. 
Chaiukya Bhulokamalla Someswara III fAD 1126-1138) himself a historian of sorts, 
says in his Sanskrit Champu, VSkramaak Abhymdayam. that when Polekesi / had per¬ 
formed the asvamedka sacrifice, his horse had trwmphantly trodden the earth bound by 
the four secs and that he had granted thirteen thousand villages as dakshina to his 
priests.^^ 

Further Ramesh dies instances when Pulakeshi n set out on his second campaign 
he issued a village to a Brihniana in 630 AD^^ and again on his conquest of AnAtra 
lerntorves in 631 AD he issued a grant of 800 nivartanas of land to a Brahmana.^ 
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AlhMfMCar^ Ikit emerged <lttnnglhc feign oftheBiduiuChalukyaswii die 
devdepmem of Ike proctse of suMofeodadoo. RNNandikkoCinoiihecoiTMDence- 
rnem ofthisproccss from the eighth cearury AD onwank.^ SubinfeudKicn wastuetfi 
pooiter to d)e geometric progressicMi in the creabon of a fetidal Karneuka. Feudal chief* 
taiftt and vattala under the king who were themselves lords oweate&sive tracts of lands 
assumed the power to make gnots of land from grants which were fomieHy made to 
them. As we shall see later, the viitne of making gifts, origiDalty attributed to kings, now 
became a merit which every small fiefholder ascribed to himself. The process of 
submfeudabon which set in particularly from the time of the Badami Chalukyas reflected 
the absolute feudal tsatioo of the pohticaJ sp her e which ki turn created in its wake aclass 
of landed intermediaries who would be thankful and loyal to the immediate chieftain 
given the uncertainties and frequently shifting loyilbes of the vassalage. By the tine of 
(he Rashtraktttis Karaatika was precipitised with feudal enclaves and ftefdoms. Any 
newgrantof land would in all probability have to signal the loss of it for some others. KS 
Shivanna writes: "Tht Rashink^ mcftarchs, ^ c ^amk>mu power m 4 vost empire, 
feti is mectssory so ertou mew fiefs ms rewards foe miiisary urvke so those who assisted 
them sa fheir imperial adventures. In so doing, they were often forced to wipe out oU 
feudal lords and take posussion of their property Thereafter they creased tivmgs for 
their depemdanss whose loyedty was necessary to keep the imperial structure imiact. * ^ 

KSShivaftoa goes on to explain Aefeudalisation of Rashirakuta polity thusbrir^giDg 
out some more aspects of subinfuedaboo: "One of dte meoiu lo assess the status of a 
feudal lord m the Rashtrakuta empire was the right ofalienatiom of lands and villages 
situated within the fi^ with oe without makirti reference to the paramount power. From 
she evidence gathered fnm inscriptioms we may dass^ the ranks of feudal lords into 
three categories Those who belonged to the first class enjoyed the right to alienate 
lands w%d villages without making reference to the paramount power. The feudal lords 
of Ms doss also could create their own feudal in turn. Foe irtssastce the Rjostas of 

SamdattL... 

Ttwsecorrd doss ofSestdd\oeds^..had no power to aHerraSe villages \ocmedwidiai 
their fiefs... 

A third type, the monarehs alienated villages widtotacansubing their feudatories." 
9 

RS SharmacofToborites this by saying: "...whosever rrugkt be dse difference be* 
tween the bigger and smaller vassals, subinfeudation was practiced widely under the 
Rastrakusas."^ 

Puriher9tamtt says that among the fUshtrakutas payment to offictals and vassals 
wasmadebygifbng rent free lands to state offkiak.^ "...mder the Rasoxdaoas military 
service was paid by larui grants."^ Thns land knd become tfoot Ike sole tkcaiaa least 
tke prkidpai form of payment for reUghma and military s ente r mrirr ed to Ike 
kiisgmriatheruanh 

We abo lean from very stzeibk grants made during the period of the Rashtrakuus 
from RN Nsndi. These grants musi have been so substantial that k only signifies that the 
backing of the state was a precoodition for the creation of soch grants. *Thefragmentary 
record of a Rastraksda king, issued m 9J0 refers to 60fandtes of Kamasoka brahmanas 
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arui240famiUes of Kartid brahmens anomg the 1000 brahmauis wtk> were residmg m 
the town cfMarryakheta, md for whose mointenance a etUoge on the western boundary 
efManyakheta was donated ** 

Explttning Che further cMOMatkiA cpf this process under the Otalukyas of Kilyan. 
Y Oopili Reddy tsyt: The practice of awarding plots of land, viOages. fiscal artd od‘ 
ministrafrve rights to the Brahmanas and the temples by the kings, queens, feudal lords, 
priuate irtdtv^uals, guilds ar^ other mstimtions paved the way for the emergence of 
powerful landed irttermediaries ^efM^cvi the king and the people durvif the rime of the 
Western Chalukyas of JCofyoai.... Ihese landed magnates enfoyed certam privileges 
which were denied to the other feudal intermediaries The Brahman donees were not 
expected to render any military service to their benefactors. The fiefs held by (hem were 
exempted from confiscation and b was very clearly indicated by the imprecatory verses 
appended at the end of dw grants. They were also exempted from payment of taxes, 
imports, etc. They were entitled to sell lease or mortgage land in the donated villages. 
They even had the right to confine the working population to the donated estate which 
pracHcatly reduced the socioeconomic mobility of the peasants. These feudatories per- 
formed admmistrative functions rsot under the authority of dtt royd officials but almost 
independently. 

..All these elements point so the existence of feudal element in the Western 
Chalukyan polity. **** 

Thos Hsoen Tseng the Chinese tnvelkr who visiled the Badana Chahdryan king¬ 
dom during his sojoom in India from 629^3 AD observed that officers, high and 
low, were remunerated by allotments of revenues cf lands. This can only mean tbn 
govemment officials were paid by incocDe derived from lands granted to them in lieu of 
their pay. thereby fully be«ing out the role of land grants in the Karnataka and Indian 
economy of the time. 

In the final cent u ries ofthe period of carty feudalism erKompassingtherokofdie 
Raihtrikuias^ Hoysalaa, Kalyan Qiahikyas. Kilachuris and Seonas there was a marked 
rise in granting agraharas to Brahmanas. (figra^firsitmihara^totake). Theagraharis 
situated normally on the frontien with forest land were first created in Karnataka under 
the Kadamba king Mayurasarma, in the fourth century AD at lUgonda in Shimoga du- 
trict’^ But apart from a few agraharis that were creased in the fourth century AD, it did 
not pick up as a trend tin the onset of the nirrth century, when according to Leela 
Shantakunuji 5 agraharas were created, 13 in the tench century, 43 in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, SI in the twelfth century and 20 in the thineenth century.^ While the real number of 
agraharas were surely much larger in number, these figures colled from Lecia 
Shantakumari's book are only indicMive of the tread. 

Use agrahara pbenomenoo thus comes as Che ctlosax of the process of 
fetidalisatioo of Knrmataka. Coodng as It docs re the end of the period of early 
fcudalisni It marks the anpreeedciited sway of the Brahmana im socieCy*«the goUen 
age of Brreunaaahood ia Karnataka. BmjiMt like all gotden ages ofdass society it 
canre Co represent the evtrtoie forms of feudalism and carried with its rise, a crisis 
of ao mean proportioas, after the consummation of w|iicfa» agraharas fheed a his« 
torical cradi, ampifying the end of Che period of eariy fcudatbai and ushering In 
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tbe Dot period, Ihol of middle frodilinn in Kornolako. The obeoloie sway of die 
tgnhafis duriag cbe tenths ekvemh and twelfth cattunet mvked the high point of the 
f e t)dai ia aii o n of Kaen^aka and carried 10 political, ecooofnic and cuitufal term all those 
features which would characteiise feudahsm. 

What was then the net effect of Ifae Issue of land grants for eight cenoines (red 
the time of die fourth ID (he twelfth centmiesADby kiags and later thetr feudatories and 
vassals? b VK Thakuri words *Ai c resub of land grams, the indepemleni owf 
tifficient economic tmits* which were (he hallmark of medieval European feudalism, 
arose is Kamauka also. *7V several economk rifhts corferred lepon the beneficiaries 
snapped the economic ties between the central authority artd the origirud cuith/aton of 
Ike donated areas... 

The granting of land so a privil^ed class of Brahmanas, lainas, admiaistralors. 
rkh merchants and milimy chiefs io the face of a crisis of the Aadni bolding mode of 
productloo woipriadpollolhccreatiooefalmdaJnMMleofprodnctioiL It cr ea ted 
a dam of luMflords, ren^ved frotn prednedon, enjoyi^ the sorpiiB produced by 
tlic peasantry over wtioa it mkd and it was out of sack an intemediory daas thot 
the Ung cane lo depend for his taies In kind and mBitary aerrice, rrpreiieiiHBg also 
at the same ttane, as the bead of the stale the laseratsof the daa ^feudal htrda. 
The gradual collapse of the centralised shudra holding state machinery created a 
decentralisation of power 10 the hands of a powerful class of landlords who. as a lesoh of 
the new mode of (heir existence, generated an economy dtaracterised iu self-suffi¬ 
ciency which was only another iadlcaior of the feudal mode of production. 
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3. RURAL MOORINGS OF THE NEW MODE 

One m^or hnpnct of the lend grants %ms the creation of villages as the new 
centres of power and as sctf^safnckol units of the economy affecting the existcsce 
of towns and citks and thereby caushig their dedln^ 

In the CtrmM Ueohgy Msrx and Engels wrote: started otd frvm 

the town tmd its small territory, the Middle Afes started am from Ae eotmiry, ** ” 

Engels echoed this when he wrote: **CMtizahan strengthened and mcreased all 
the established drviSMMU of labour. porricM/aWy by intensifying the conimtr between 
town and country (either Ae town exereisAg economic supremacy ouer the country, as m 
onri^oiix or the country over (he town, as m Ae Middle Ages )...." ^ 

Mirx and Engels were emphasising two pmots about two successive modes of 
production. On ihe one hand the period of davcry according lo than was one of the dty 
dominating the village in the sense that the rulir^ classes were reskleni in the city and they 
exncicd surplus from the rural areasthrough an apparatus of state which dwy regulated 
and operated from their urban locales. This characterised the slave mode of production 
or in our instance, the mode of the shudra holding system which bears close similarity 
with it. Wkh the transHion lo feudaUsm there was a perceptive change of locale of 
the niliag classes. TYiey shifted their base to the villages, achieved hi Karnataka 
and India by the kswe of land grants, and carried their entourage with them to their 
rural forts and temple dwelifigs. The army Itself, as we shall see in greater detail loer, 
was portioned off and the soldiers existed on a mlliUry tenure as peasants. The 
of the village was wHt on society. The importance of the town had aD but 
ceased. What urban seCtleoients remained were, swan^Md by, and fdl under the 
mflneiKc of the viUngon Ihe period of feudalism cbaracteriaed by the dediiie in 
dike is one of its universal features and let us see how, as a result of the new mode of 
production, this was achieved. 

A. Collapse of Satavihana Cides 
VKThakur's study perhaps temains the most comprehensive account on the ques- 
tiooof Che decline of urban centres in the period of early feudalism of India. ButThakur 
eoneencrates his study on the Ganga basin. RN Nandi, however, who has focussed more 
oc> peninsular India and by far provides us with the most comprehensive analysis of early 
feudalism in Karnataka, says: Vn a great majority of urban sites A the peninsuiar re¬ 
gion, the phase marked by a long freriod of decoy is not very distinct and the towns which 
were m a projprnwj state between 250 BC and AD 250 appear to have been deserted 
rather suddenly about the dose of the third century AD. This cm be seen from Ae 
findAgs of excavations at Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Hemmige and Badagaon- 
Madhavpur A Karnataka.... * 

Therefore except for Banavasi which became the capital of ihc Kadtmbas ail the 
urban centres that existed during the Saiavahanas disappeared. The soddenoess of the 
dlsappearmnce of Satavmhana towns in contrast to a iwore gradual process in north 
Indin only serves to etch out In clear rehef the faidt lines between the iwode of the 
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dMdrtholcUosiyst«Mt^ one bawl and fewUUsiBOQlhcoUitr TIitcrtrivfMcd 
by the siwdra Iwidii^ system In the SatevaheiMi held regioe wee ia al probability 
sharper aod the cfaaase to the new mode was drastic. An nprislng, a rerohiOoa 
briaging down the shodrm mode, ohh a devastating Impact can be the only valid 
rtaaoo for the rapidky of the arban colapse. A symptom of this crisis ws already 
expressed by the Sauvahana grants of land to BodAiu viharis m the latter half of their 
nik. It would not be wrong to presume on the bash of thb soddennes that the 
tnmitloo from one mode of producUon to another hi Kamalaka was effected by a 
ravotuCkn. 

B. Em^^tion to Milages 

The depopulation of urban centres only meant the populatir^ of villages. The 
transitioa from tbe sbudra boUlag system to fendalten also encompassed Ibeio* 
fort, a migratof^ movement from town to village. The suddenness of the collapse of 
Siiavahana cities was offset by the issuing of land grants by the Kadamba and Caaga 
kings who had even by the time of the eariy years of their rule sundardised the style of 
wrhing oat these grants. Thb eaiiy standardisation only speaks of its caterhif ta a 
large migrMory movement After an initiaJ migrmory wave that fd lowed the sudden 
end of Satavahaaa rule and die setting up of new villages under the lordship of milkary 
chiefs, merchants and a priesUy class or the rendering of existing villages as a soorce of 
survival for these classes, there should have been an end to this process of rurahsatioo in 
Karnataka. But this was not to be so. The urban centres of Karnataka under the 
Saiavahanas were neither very populous nor very large when compared to thorn m north 
India. Hence ahera sudden exodusofpeoplewhocould have been easily aocommodaied 
in the granted villages or the new villages that were created, the process of issuing land 
grants must in fact have petered out But on the contrary it continued arKl with renewed 
vigour with the powng^each new decade. The growth in population arid the need to 
create new survivals for the ruling classes could be considered as one factor for the recur 
rence of land gtvus. but this by itself could not have accounted for most of them in the 
centuries that followed. Fromourstudy of the land grams one fact stands out. And, that 
b that most of them were issued to Brahmanas either as brahmadeya in the initt^ ctntu« 
ries or as institutional grants in the laser centuries. But the Saiavahana peviod itself 
described Buddhism and Jainism as the more numerous rellgioRS when compared to Brah¬ 
manism. It is therefore evideot from all this that the land granU thm were bswed in the 
ceneuiies of early feudalisra in Karnataka served only to a certain extent a local 
cUcsCele whBe the biggest chunk of 11 went to service tbe Interests of a Brabcnana 
clam that mlgraiedflwm the iKNih. Tbeisulngof land grants in Karnataka Co the 
Brahmanas was Ml a sudden phenomenon buta gradual process, a gradciaity which 
neatly Ms wkb tbe gradual decline of the north Indian urban settlements and the 
migratory movement of Brahmanas from the vast Ganga valley covering the region 
of Haryana, Uttar ^adesh. Nepal. Madhya Pradesh. Bihar and Bengal. 

In addition to this movement of Brahmanas from the north into peninsular India 
one may ^soexpect an accompanying movement of meichants and some ruling dynasties 
to have occurred ahhcMgh not to the same extent as ihac of the Brahmanas. We would 
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like 10 cmider the iniplications of this phef)oin«x»on on v«hoQ$ aspects of ite otfty feudal 
soeiiJ formadoA of K^nouka id laler pordoos of this chapter. 

C* FlaM Towns, Floating Qties 

Conpiaring the trend of detirbentsation of dte potf-Gopta period with that of the 
post’Harappe period, VK Thakur says: "The urhan centres of historicat India^ hawtyer, 
dtcia^ in cyrtcywhkhwQsq^ediffermtfrom ti^Horoppcn cities. WhiU ihe dtcUne 
ofHarappmtawnimaH^tdantndpfUA^itftJorahomiamilUn/tiufft, theufhofteeiures 
did net eompieuly disappear m the Gupta end post>Cupea times: some centres eontin^ 
ued to thrive as lawns or centres cf political power on a temporary hosts .” 

The fall of Harappan towns was lo aa extent abo the handiwork of A/yao town* 
hasten. Bdongins to a more backward mode of prodoction of pastonlism, the Aiyaos 
who swept across the Harappan towns in its last years m 1800 BC found little use of the 
well constnicted cities and bouses with tbetr passage across the Sindbu viJky markinf 
the final demise of this civilisabon, the Indo-Aiyaos continued with their pastoral mode 
till 600 BC For these IJOO years after the fall cf SiDdha chiUsatioo there was aot 
JiHt the coflnpse of nrbaD ceatrai bat a aeseral and shatterad state of flaa: a rare 
bat Dol altoectbcr aikkiiowii fact of bistcrkal derelopnaeat; occarriiif when the 
praTfaMss mode of prodactkia h not rooted on tbe Brvi fduadatioas of a p^otagb uel^ 
IroQ culbire. The new orbanisation that started in die suth oentuiy BC in the central 
Ganga valley this time was based on iron and thus proved lo be capable of deveioptnga 
material culure that could sustarnsociety withootMiy paasesfutore folapoes web as that 
experienced by the Harappan. 

The deurbanisation that occurred in the post'Satavahana and post^upta periods 
in peninsular and north India, quite unlike what took place in the post*Harappan period, 
was, despite the decline in towns and cities, not as a comqucoce a retiWBt bat bistend 
was an advance ia tbe mode of productloa from the shudra holding system to feudal* 
ism. ll was a deurbanisatioa which did not, as VK Tbakor coneedy says, witness aJt^ 
gdher the disappearance of cities and towns as such, but saw the continuity of urban 
centres in the poltticai Calais of the various kir^gdoim but which did not house the 
pnDCipal ruling classes, tbe feudal class beaig ensconced finnly in its rural forts and icoipk 
and matha complexes. Thus the urban phenooenon was not emphasised, it was in a 
condiiioo of being swamped by the villages and therefore despite the loss of scale and 
grandeur when con y ared to (he earlier shudra holding mode, it carried on a lesser scale 
all (hose elements of continuity which had been greatly disrupted »the post-Harappan 
period. The new civilisatioti that emerged on the banks of the Ginga could not display 
any visible Hir^^pan features. All such aspects had been either completely lost or neatly 
tucked into the sodal substratum, making (hem almost invisMe. Bui tbe new period of 
dcurbawbadon carried a proaouced contbiolty wbb the old sbudra bolding order 
makkig the links with tbe sbodra mode of productswi vWble al along 

Following the disappearance of Satavahana urban centres in the third‘fourth cen^ 
turies AD, It would not be until the last two hnodred years of Ibe phase of early 
fcodattsai* ie, till after tbe elevtoth century, that a processorurban revival cotiU be 
witncescd in Karnataka.^ Thus for nearly 800 yean Karnataka did not witness the 
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revival of urban ceatres; the vill^ or in other w or ds, feudalism, had indeed swmped 
aodsalTocMdihecitiea. D«m|thiskmspenodofetfhice«ur«schere were only from 
nme 10 IS urban ceoMi for die whole of KamMika.* Vifwaelf-sidrtcieM village economy 
as a result ct the l»d francs was a factor preveaticif the rise of u/te centres, 
aftotber famor raiUtJUiif againit chor development was the tmemecim feudal wan which 
saw Che wtdespmad destniction of towns owtnf to tea pillafc It is importmii lo ob¬ 
serve that cweh dynasty in Karaalaka, ncepC the Kalachark who of course ruled for 
a very brief period 6^17 yenrs, bad cbdr own eichaive capital dhet. ForteKadambas 
if n was Banavasi. the Ganfas had Kolar and laier TalaMd, the fim Chahikyas had Badacai. 
te Rashcrakutaa had Malkhcd. the later Otalakyas had Kalym, te Scunas Devafm md 
te Hoytalm. Halehtda The estiblishmcniofeach new dynasty saw ahoteestablisiH 
mem of a new Olyas their political headquanm^tec^ual of te earlier dynasty havmg 
been piJlafcd te. as a fesah. havmf fallen Co absoloie rum. 

VK Thakur explains of a similar siniaiion in the pou<iapta feudal north. **7%# 
frr^uent won of te Ctipia of^ morr socf At pasi^Ci^ period were nsptm^ 
sMe for te dtnryretiao carter. TV soctef of ernes seemu so hove been a convmm 
Jeoture of te wars of /for period. *** In fact unhenrd of vill ag e s proved lo be far m ore 
frilltrnl thnn cnphal citks themaelvts. Souse survived war and natural caiaudtics 
»d lived on for mare than a mUtenoium. By cocilmst. except for Bauavusiwhfeb as 
a result of Ms coocksulty with the five ccuturtei of the ihudm hnidinf ijihm, uo 
cs^Hol chy in curly feudal Karnataka sarvived beyoud 300 ytnra. 
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4. FALL IN TRADE AND ITS REORGANISATION BY 
FEUDAL MERCHANT GUILDS 
A* ladicalors of the Fall 

The decline m wbm centres with the conmenceMsI ct the feodal iMde of 
prodoctioci; itself e result of the em er gence of self-sufficieiit cconoink village uosts due 
to the laod gracls and emergence of a feudal intennediary class only spell the bD Id 
coonerce. The eaisience of the town was indivisiblycaDnecled with the existence of the 
merchant and vice versa. It is quite iir^muble to conjure of one without the other. The 
merchant being the agent of trade* all trade taking place only due to the existence of the 
merchant* a decline in urban centres which a where the merchant class dwelt could only 
spell the collapae of trade. 

The period of early feudalism also saw the rise of social values created obviously 
by the landed Brahmana feudal class. Om Prakash Prasad says: '‘One such banefuijr^U' 
tnce Ifor decline of uy^ms] war the tmhoiiness of seafaring. Fer^uips the custodians 
of H'mdmsm, the hrakmanat imposed this injunction to arrest the growing mfUtence of 
the rrodifig conmsnity in rrlatkm to their awn position m the sociery ** ^ 

OmPrikash Prasad's study of the urbanisatioo question in the early feudal period 
of KwniUka is quite revealmg. In the seventh century Banavisi (Uttara Kannada dis¬ 
trict), Palastka (HaJasige in Belgaum district), Pombochcha (Hombuja Hi Shimoga dis¬ 
trict), Puligere (Lakshmeshwar in Dharwad district). Aihole (Bijapor district). 
Shravanabelagola (Hassan distr i c t). Kisurc^ala (PanadakaJ. Bijapur distnci). Vaiapi (Bijtqwr 
disihcl) and Talakad (Mysore district) were the nine urban centres. Of these al were 
either religious or administrative centres or sometimes both. Nom of them were of a 
commercial nature.^ 

In the eighth century a lot^ of et^ towns were idenbfied. They were Asandi 
(Belgaum district), Binavasi, KuvalaJapura (Kolar), Badami, Pombuchcha. Palasika. 
TalakMj and Shravanabelagola. Nooc among these were commercial centres.^ 

The nine urban ceniies in the ninth century included KuvaUJapura, Manyakheta 
(Malkhcd in Gulbargadisirici). Annigere (Dharwad district), Banavasi. Mulgund (Gadag 
tahik. Dharwad dtst^), Puligere. Bankapuri (Dharwad district), ShravanabelagoUand 
Talakad. All these were eithercipitils, administrative or religious centres.^ 

In thetenthcentury. the number of urban centres increases. They include: KaJyan 
(Bidar dtftrkt), Atakur, Annigeri Bankapur, Mangalore (Dakshina Kannada dtstrict). 
Uchchangi (Bellary districi). Banavasi. Talakad, Manyikhcta, Puligere, Mulgund, Soratavur 
(Dharwad district), Tanagimda (Tatagunda. Shimoga disthet), Shravanabelagola and 
Kovalalapura. Of these only Mangalore, falling under the Hoysalas wasof acominercial 
nature.^ 

Data from eleventh and twelfth centuries however describe a change. This we 
shall consider in a laler pan of this ch^ier. This information from Om Prakash Prasad 
only tells us ihu the first ei^t oentories of the early fcodal period was characterised 
by poor tmde. 
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Another indicolor, and pertupa a more immcdiaie one at due—<d ihc ebb io 
irade— was ibe pancity of coinage from thcae bil ei^t ceatariei of the early feadaJ 
period. This (fend again was an alMndia phenocneaon RS Sharma writes: */f is chr/T' 
)brr evtdem that coins m icmerat breamr farrr from the four of Hotshavofdtuno oa* 

Or*: 
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w 0 rds, which leads us to die comelusim thas trade steered a declme and urban l^e 
began to disappear, a fectun which can be compand too simiiardevelopmeni in Iran. 

Pufther, VK Thikur s^i: *‘bispi£e of occaskmai attempts to prefect selected 
inscripiujnal and liurary references to coins in eariy medieval India, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the absence ef actual finds the poucisy cf coinage and its bearing on contempo¬ 
rary exchange mechanism is almost universally realised and acknowledged. A system¬ 
atic exploitation contemporary literary texts and epigraphs indubitably tends to por¬ 
tray an economy wish little or no use for coined money... This new trend vi/tually 
tontamounts to a reversal, to an economic pattern devoid of any constqueftdal monetary 
exclmngt in juxtaposition with a near self-si^cient, economic formation having a tper- 
mg scope for worthwhile urban survival. ** * 

As we hive seen in the petvioes chapter on the shudn holding system ynder dte 
Sitivahanis, inmimembk punch mir ked coins of varying deixmnaikms, some issued by 
the Chutus and Maharadiis were found across KamaSaka. These and the hordes of Ro¬ 
man corns* a few of which also bebnged lo the first years of Karnataka's entry lo feudal- 
ism but after which they simply ceased, only described an active mcreantite economy md 
the widespread production of commodities. H1lb the eaCry of Karwntaka ioSo Cbe 
epoch of feodaHsm there was a sodden and deftiHe drop in coinage. Some historians 
who fail to see the dialectical movement from the shudra holding system to feudalism 
attribute this drop to the poor luck of the archaeologisL But the point with this 'poor 
lock' theory is that it coincides with a lyeciftc period and a specific form of economy 
which had little use for coinage and curtency. 

AV Nansimha Murthy's study of Kamat^a's numismatic history has led him to 
cofKlude: "Though so much is known about the history and culture of the Congas cf 
Talakad, nothing is hurwn about their coinage. Sot even a single eoin coAloiAing either 
the name of dynasty or the names cf the Conga kings has so far been fotoid ." ^ Let 

us not forget that the Gangas ruled for about 650 years. Similarly RS Sharma says: *7i is 
remarkable that not a single Jtash/rakuta coin has been discovered so far although they 
ruled for over 200 years, although their kingdom touched the sea coast, and although 
the term kirmnya is repeatedly mentioned in their land charters. " * Writing about the 
Chakikyas of Badami KV Ramesh says: "...whatevermoney was in circulation appears 
to have lutd little ornoirtfluence on everyday life. " ^ Citing from Chanopadhyaya. Dm 
Prakash Prasad writes: "From the point of view of avaiiabiliry of coins, the nmiismatic 
history ef Karnataka can be divided into two periods. The first phase rovers a period 
400 years from the 6th century to the lOth century. In his work entitled Coins and 
Currency Systems in South India, Chatiopadhyaya notes that there is a 'total absence ' ef 
indigenous coins during this period. He states that except one gold eoin and a few 
electrum coins anributabie to Wkramadirya I of the Chalukyo house of Badami, no other 
coins can be assigned to any of the d^uisdes whkh ruled over Karnataka anditsadjoin- 
ing areas for a period of400years. Despite epigraphical references to coin-names, this 
'total absence ' of actual numismatic firuls during a period of400 years can only mean a 
lesser irvcidenct of the use of coined money for eommertial and other economic pur- 
pout."^ Om Prakash Prasad starts with a base year of 600 AD we feel is too late 


foe dicing the origim of feudalism ialUmaiakaiod may be pvshed back by oetriy three 
centuries to coincide wich the rise of the Kadamba and Ganga dynasties. In case that ts 
done we are left with almost no actual finds of coinage and only have to make do with 
certain e^graphktl references of denominations, which, in the absence of any real pro¬ 
duction of currency couW as wd) be a rrtanner of expression to quantify property. 

Writing of a similar situation about north India, VK Thakur says: "It is naewer^ 
thy that it was omly 350 years or so after the Guptas that gcU corns appeared on the 
ladimscerte. It teems to as that doe to the rise cfhcai units of protraction the practice 
of the day was local production for heal constunption, impfymg thereby the mnecetsity 
of inif mof exchange on any considerable scale, hence the absence of eobu for common 
use.*® 

Ibwards the end of the early feudal phase, ie, Che turn to the second miUensuomof 
the Christian era, (here was a revival of coinage. 13 Hoysala gold coins belonging to this 
period have so far been found. But agam. during this period no copper coins have been 
found, marking thereby, the limited rtde that coinage played ml thus of trade being cir¬ 
cumscribed by the feu^ economy of local production and local consumption. 

Rirtber. the appearance of gold coinage towards the end of the eariy feudal phase 
saw diem being minCed not by the state or by royal order but by mints lociied 

outside the cental cky. In (his context, GR Kupposwamy says: "The minting of coins 
was not a state monopoly batcarriedont m private establishments licensed by dte state. 
They were allowed to mmi and issue corns tmder the st^rvisumafafficersappo mt ed by 
the state. There were thus mmtmg establishments which were spread over various parts 
of Karnataka especially at Kurgodu^ Lakkundi, Tumbula, Kottittone, Baifigove. 
MaUigermhalli, Sudi, Gobbttr astd other plates. A few of these centres which mimed 
com were also as (he same time mathas or administraiive towns locaird tt commer ci al 
crossroads. And therefore, the revival of coinage found during these late centuries of the 
early feudal phase witnessed, in a manner typical of feudalism, the granting of all audwr- 
tty to mint coins to mathai and c entres of liefdoras. This only speaks of the revival of 
coinage, yet a revival dul is finniy bound by the feudal order of things. In the event, the 
mine if and where it existed, also got feudalised. 

A third indkalor of the decline In trade in early feudal Karnataka is lo be obtained 
by (be decline and almost total elimmalion of Buddhism from Karnataka of that time. We 
have already seen how m the evlier period of the ihudra holdkkg system that Buddhism, 
among (he established religions, had the most numerotts following. Further we afeo saw 
how Buddhism was diiectiy tied to and sponsoced by mercanbk inlercsls. WWi the 
decUne of comuwrcs and the fell tram grace of the efesa of amrehants. Buddhism 
too fell wUb an tdcafkal rapidity. Just as cunency, the trader's m e diu m for accumula¬ 
tion, Buddhism, its religion too went out of circulatton. 

B. Aibole 500 and the Feodalisation of Trade 

The decline of trade anMt however act be taken ia an aboohile sense. It 
would be fiUaciotts to presume that there was, as a resuh of die self-sufficient village 
ecooomy. no scope for trade whatsoever. The self-suffkierM vill^ economy indicated 
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ihe cxisieooc of not hemedcilly sealed viKlages. Trade (fid eaisi, barter did take pface« but 
trade and barter were on a low key; they veie in no way sisiiiScaat far tfie reprod u ce 
bon of baa mode. Farther* what little trade did take place during this period did not in 
any way contndict the fmdal Older as it did, for iBBtaoce, cn the last two centuries of eariy 
feiidalisra in Karnataka. Thus trade feodafiBB only aarrad lo repro du ce and 
perpetuate feodnllaa), il was trade fendaHaad. and tbertfore may be caiad fetadal 
tm^ Wriliat ia the Cennaff /deo/ofy. Marx and EnpeU expressed this aspect quite 
succinctly when they said: "Thisfeudal strvcturw of land ownership had its counterpart 
in the scmw at the shape of corporatxre property, the feudal orforUsation of irodes. * 
This may serve as a good reference in our study of the merchant guild called Aibole 300. 
This guild was, as Marx and Ertgels said, ^corporasvre^ in terms of its propecty and was 
a **feudal or^mdoation of trade" reflecting thereto, the "feudal structure of land owners 
Mp". 

The merchant guild of Ai>ok 300, a name thas is derived from its proximity to (he 
seat of Badami Cbalukyan power, came tmo exisienoe in the eighth century "towards the 
dose of the period of the Catukyas of Badami or in the opening years qf Rastrakuta 
rule. " * The Aihole 500. c o mm en c ing its existence from the eighth^ninth centuries al* 
ready begxi to loose its esteemed poskion by the end of the twelfth century. The maxi* 
mum ioscripcional activity uftderuken by this guild comes from the eleventh and twelfth 
ceomhes.’’ The Aihole 300 guild was the biggeaof merchant guilds of not just peniasu* 
lar India but of India itself of that time. Its operaiioQs were conceoiraied ^monr or less, 
to the territory of the present-day states of Karnataka ard Tarml Nadu, as well as souiA’ 
emAP, particulartydie Coromarukistrip."^ Through the various pons, the Aihole 300 
also carried on an overseas trade with Sri Lanka, Chma and the countries of south east 
Asil The continental propoitions of its trade has ledcenain historians lo compare it with 
(he Hanseatic League of Germany. But such a comparison is unhistorical and can only 
lead (0 muddling several vital questions. The HanseMk League had hs heyday in the mid* 
fourteenth century by which time the Aihole 300 was already scattered and had declined. 
The HaoKatk Leagoe l ep t wetiled the matoilDg forces of cornmodlty prodocbots 
and signalled the wcakcniagof the feudal pwdr of prodncUon while Ihe Aihole SOQ, 
en the contrary l epc ear n te d Ihe feudal organlsatioo of trade and the feudal mode of 
prodocbon at its icBlIfi, 

In 1130 AD two important Brihamana Kalamukha priests met at BaJligave in 
Shikar^ura taluk of Shimogadistrici, and presided over a meeting ofthe Aihole 300, the 
pro ceed ing of which have been thus recorded: "...the earth as their sack the eigkg 
regents at the points of the compass as the comer kissels: \^uuki as the girth; the serpent 
race as the cords: the betel ponchos the secret pocket; the horiusn os their light; asharp 
sword as their wood kntfe; the involuable articles in their bags as their wealth; visiting 
the Chero, Cota, Pandya. htaleya, Magadha Kausala, Saurasktra, Dhanushtra, 
Kuntmbha, Khambo/a (Cambodia), OauUa (Sri tanka), Lola (Marwor), Barwaro 
(Baruch or Basra), Parasa (Iran), Nepala, Ekapada, Lombakaranna, Stri-rajya 
(Kerala?), Gholamukha (Chma?) and many other cotmrries.,and by land routes and 
water routes penetraring into the region of dte six continents; with superior elephants, 
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w^li bred horses, large sapphret, macetstones, pearls: rubies, diamonds, lapis lazult. 
onyx, topaz, carbuncles, coral, emeralds, .and wtoussuch articles: cardamoms, cloves, 
bollelutm. sandaL camphor, musk Stiffrcm...and other perfumes and drugs..." ^ 

While ihcspiead of this crading guild appears quite ttnpressjve. (be Koodsk traded 
in wen by erery counl meant esclosively for kiRgs» qoeeos and noblemiL Their 
clteniele was the onrmr de Ic cremes. T\st goods it traded in affected in oo way tbe 
daiy life of the feudal economy. 

The Aihole 500 being a irrni or guild accommodated various castes. But the 
prue ofpUce belonged undoubtedly to (he Brihmanas of Karnataka. As Meera Abraham 
who has made a wide study of this guild says: "TV tradukm of emigrants from Achichatre 
who are Bramans is a recurring theme m Karnataka and the linking of Ay^yale with 
Achief^ra in guild prasastis is therefore a passible mdkation ofthe presence of Bramans 
in...this guild ." • 

Furthermore she says, ^...the Ayyavole association in Kannada crtas.from rri 
inception in Ailude, till about the mid‘i2lh century was closth associated with the 
agrahara attd agrohara Bramans. Kannada Ayya^nsle settlements or markets uere fre> 
quenxh located in agraharas and there is frequent evidence of the actual partKtpaiton 
of Bramans in trading ventures One concludes that the controllmg inierrii in much of 
the trade handled by ainurrupor merchants in what ts now modem Karnataka was drawn 
from Braman groups. Theu included elite members of the sedentary society whtch flour- 
ished ut the rich doab close to the royal esutbltshmenls of the Rashtrakutas and 
CheJukvas. '* ^ 

Inscriptions of the Aihole 500 in the ei^th and ninth centurKS tn Aihole, 1 113 
ADatDavangere, l142ADat Arsikerc, I167at HuilgolinDharwad, llSSai Honnali.in 
the same year at Konnur in Bijapur, in 1203 at Koppal in Rakhur. in 1218 at Mudnur in 
Gulbarga, in 1245 in Sorab have all been found in agraharas.^ The one from BalHgave in 
1150 AD from which we quoted was again obtained from the matha. The Aihole 500 is 
Itself known lo have made Land grants. Tbe Aibok 500 was therefore not just asaocs* 
ated wkb but managed eWefly by tbe Kalasmkha Brahakanas of Karnataka.^' And. 
could there be a better word than feudal (o describe the Brahmarus of (he time? 

Y Gopala Reddy further describes the feudal features of this guild: ''The develop* 
ment of feudal relations between the state and (he guilds whtch characterised the 
Rashtrakuta polity also continued to exist during the Western Chalukvas of Kalvani. A 
large number of guilds are referred to in the mscriptions of Karnataka and some of them 
are the 500 Svamis of Ayyavole..,. The titles and designations like Ra^sresn (Royal 
MercluMs}. Vaddavyavahari (The Great Merchant), Samyochakrax'Ofti (President of the 
Meeting of the Guilds knerwn as Mahanadu), Nadapergode (Head of the District), 
Pattanaswamv (lord of the city}, etc. enjoyed by the prominent settis betray a feudal 
relationship between the state and guilds. It is likely that the royal merchants enjoyed 
the insignia of royalty such as the white umbrella, the great drum, the fly-whisk, etc. The 
guilds like the feudal lords might have supplied feudal miiitia to their sovereign. TV 
tides assumed by these guilds would yield (he impression that they were very brave and 
had mercenary troops of dwir own.... 
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The gtalds were allowed to maiMou^ rkeir own flags.... The guilds had the right 
to ptmish recatcitrani persons of the samaya. The epigraphical evtdeftce shows that die 
merchant guilds had their own assemblies and enjoyed their full omionomy tn the man- 
agement of their affairs. They made g^ to the temples and oistituhans of chariry 

and also played a prominent part in the rtytnue and judicial administration. Thus it 
would appear that the merchant guilds emerged as powerful intermediaries monopolising 
the trade and commerce of the empire and alto corarolting die local civtf revenue and 
j^iciaL matters. ^ 

The guild simcturc of the period helped the Aihde 500 loconuol all the affain of 
the towns which they inhabited. And it is quite possible, as R5 Sharma says, that artisans 
were attached to such guilds preventing their independent functioning In jus same 
manner as the peasants to their lords in the benefices. This meant lack of mobiViiy wAicA 
was an important featurr of dosed urban economy. * ^ 

In all these senses then the Aihole 500 was a feudal guild in a feudal sociesy. It 
was a manifestation of the feadalisatkm of trade. 

The Aiholc 500 was oaly one. though the largest, of the sevcfal guilds that domi' 
naced trade in the early feudal period. To quote B Sheik AH: ^'Apart from the five hun¬ 
dred Svantis of AyyevaU, there were other guilds called the Nanadesis or the 
Sanadesapalas. The head oftheNanadesis was called the Mukhya. At first they were 
Jains by religion bus subseguemiy they became Vterasaiuas or ^sishnavas.... The 
iMn^arai or traders in /fwWIr/onnrd a guild of their own. During the Hoysala period 
all manigaras of Belur. Halebid and Mshnusanmira formed one strong guild ." ^ 

Thus it was not the Aihole 500 alooe thss was feudalised. It was no exception 
bvt the rule that the gtohl structure of trade and comnerce in the towns only adapted 
Itself and nalched very weM with the stractare in the villages which were 
nothing bat guilds of an agrariaa economy. Were not Marx and Engels correct yet 
again'’ 
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5^ RESTRUCTURING OF THE STATE 

A* Nature of Class Society aod Form of State 

The siaie. as Lenin telb us. cfner^es with the advent of class society and ts *‘o 
^ciai gromp cf mtn occupied soUiy wtcA govtmmenL and who in order to rule need a 
special apparasus of coercion so subjugau the wiU of others by forct^^rixons, specxoi 
contingents of men armies, etc—then there appears the state. ** ^ 

The stale was an instnjmeni of suppressioa of ooe class by the o(hcr^-of the nikd 
class by ihAe ruling—remams intact throughout the existence of class society. While the 
stale therefore Is givca« ba coiMhtloo oC aod exteu wUh Ihe existesKe ^ ciaaa aeci* 
ety^ without its naltiie chaaghig hi nay way aO mlorig; its fonn however alters with a 
change from ooe mode of productioo to the other aad arouad a gtaerti prototype 
for each laode of productioru it variei from ooe social foraatioa to another across 
space aad time. As Lenin says '*The forms of state were txxremeis varied " ** 

The more la^>ortant foctors ffom whkh the state derives hs form are the 
nature of the economy, the compotibon of the claiim hi power and the manner in 
which it organises its politics- The state of the shudre holding system was cenmlised. 
its armed forces were based in the maior towns and aties if they were not deployed for 
soppressica or war. The fetsdal state was how e ver decentralised and it was struc« 
lured oa the basis of the natural economy that pcevaUcd. its main body existhig In 
the county. This restrxictunagof the state w«s affected as a result of the effect of the (and 
grants and the intcresu of the landed intermediary class which it now had to protect and 
serve. As R5 Sharma has rightly sa^: "From the post^Mauiya period and espect^ly 
frxm Gupta times, certain political and odministratiyfe de^lopments tended tofemialue 
the state apparatus. The most striking deyeiopment was the practice of making land 
grants to the brahmanas." ** 

B. Political Hierarchy of Feudalism and Structure of the State 

In discussing the nature of the state under theChalukyas ofKalyao. KnshnaMuran 
presents a good picture of the political structure. He says: '*The adminutratton was by 
no means centralised and the empire is best regarded as a loose confederation of numer¬ 
ous centres of power presided oeer by the emperor." * 

This pattern of the political structure was common lo all the kingdoms of the 
period of early feudalism. The only difference chat wc notice in the political hierarchy 
apart from the change cf names for particular positions of power from one dynasty to the 
ocher, is that the tendency lo fragment and therein hirther fetidalise, was a feature 
whkh became more and morv emphasised hum the e^hth century AD onwards. 
Thus in drawing a picture of the political structure wc would like, not to go into the 
intncaic dcuils of the polity of each individual dynasty, arnl avoiding being repetitive, 
present a general picture of the ptriitical yructure ^iplicaMe to all the dynasties which 
reigned in the pentxl of early feu^ism. 
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Ai ibe dpcx of the siMt wa» the king, aod tfound him h.^ court consisting of the 
yu^raj£ts or pnnces aod the circle of nunisten, the most important among whom was the 
da/^iaf%ayaka or mahadaftdof%a\x 2 ka or the commartder of the army This segment with 
Its own contingent of soldiery was stationed in the capital. 

Below this the territory of the kingdom was divided into provinces called mundo/o 
or drsAo. Such mandalas were either portioned off lo princes of the royaJ house or 
kinsmen, who, with (he passage of time, turned out to possess the mandala on a heredi- 
ury basis. These feudatory rulers came to be called mahemandaUshweras or as 
mohasanianthar under the Rashtraiutas or asmannoyai under the Kilyin Chahikyas and 
markUiiikas under die Hoysalas. Each mandala was further divided mio districts or m^ryoi 
entrusted to the visMayupaihis who formed the third tier. Under the Chalukyasof KaJyan 
the vishayapathis weie caJkdnai»t7gsha vaUabhasor as sarrunthas under the Hoysalas. 
Below the vishayas weft (henadks under the hereditary chieftainship of the nadagavunda 
as under the Rashtrakutas or the mahagromas under the Kadambas also called 
dashagmnas which had under (hem. afew dozen villages ai least Each village wgrama. 
forming the last layer of (he hierarchy was ruled by the grarrukuta or village assembly. 
Bui wHhin (he gramakuia the pnde of place belonged to the gavimda or simply gowda 
who was assisted by the accountant called variously as senabhovo or skanabhoga or 
karanika The ocr^gowda or village headman was as miKh a hereditary post as all the 
others posu mentioned in this hierarchy were. The political structure was thus five lay¬ 
ered. At times when it had only four layers, the upper two and (he last were always inucu 
the third and fourth lending to coalesce. Each of these strata of the hkrareby pos> 
Tcwed its own body of troops and was answerable to the order above R, The main 
fyStg of this hierarchy was lo collect ravenae froot the villager and move N upwards 
lo kiod, with each layer taking Its percentage of the surplus till it accumulated at 
the top by Oxed suhstractioos. By that tune each individual quantity due to its layered 
deductions turned out to be pretty meagre, the t^wie. nevertheless, being significant. To 
this Job of revenue coUccUoo was th^ at tioMS more ImportMt. Job of adminlstra- 
lioB aod war. Thus when the king went to war he molahsed the mahamandaJeshwaras, 
who in turn mobilised each lower layer till the gowdas fetched their own stock of peasant 
retainers and they myed themselves under the uhimaie command of the mahadandanayaka 
and (hen to the call of the conch and clang of the cymbals they clashed with their arrm. 

This being the sinicture and functioning of die politica) set up. the suie. let us 
now look into iu several feaiures which marked out its feudal moorings. 

Each of these ofTiciaU starting from (he court downwards, and at times even in* 
eluding the king, were paid by the ownership of villages and land, in short, by the gram 
of bods held on an independent (enure. In descnbmg the political system of the Kalyan 
ChaJukyas Krishna Muran writes: "TV aajuMyor who are occaiiono//y mentinned in 
the mscrtptkms, probahiy belonged to the class of provincial offkuds. These were ap¬ 
pointed by the go\emmeni to the office and placed in charge cfdtstncts to discharge the 
mannmya dunes... In lien of salary, they were granted a few villages to enable them to 
discharge their duties 
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Bfstdes the territory that was <brectly under ihf jurisdiction of the royai officers, 
far^e tract.K of country were held by the nobility os their hereditary estates. A coetsuder- 
able seclum of the Calnkyc nohdify coeuisted of collateral branches of rulmyi houses ... 
The nobles seetn to have exercised almost sovereign rights over (heir estates and paid 
tribute to the government. “ ^ 

The mahinundalc^hvara chicfuins formed the immediate ning of the hierar¬ 
chical viisalage to the king. were. a$ we have already seen, a hereditary ofTice unless 
overthrown and replaced widi a new branch by the king These hereditary houses, in the 
course of the developmeni of the early feudal period, themselves grew familial lineages, 
often outliving the rating dynasty of the king li should not be surprising that they 
came to be classed by historians as 'minor dynasties' who, utilising a period of polibcal 
crisis, rose up in mbellion and eliminating, subdumg or driving out the former ruling 
dynasty usurped the throne and lofted themselves to power. A 'minor dynasty' in such a 
consequence became the chief dynasty under the aegis of which the kingdom came to he 
now identified and established. The rise of the Chalukyas of Badami. Kal^huri.s. 
Rashtrikuias. Seunas and lloysalas are all examples of this. In fact this pattern has 
leitdcd to be not an exception but Cbe rule. Every new rating dynasty has lovari* 
aMy emerged from sweb va«ai ortgios. Under the Kadambas. a few such feudatory 
dynasties were the Alupis. Sendrakas and Bhatans BR Copal's study introduces us to 
the Punnata chiefs of Mysore; the Chalukya chiefs of Kadambalige and Varuna; the 
Kadamba families all drawn from the twelfdi and chineench centuries of Hanpl of Dharwad 
district. Goa. BayaJnad or Heggadadevana Kote in Mysore district. Nurumbada of 
Hirekerur tahik in Dharwad distnet. of Karadikallu in Lingasugur uluk of RaKhur dis* 
trict. of Chandavara of Honnavara taluk m Uttari Kannada district; the Sindt families 
who continued to exist in the thirteenth century and were subordinate lo the Kalyan 
Chalukyas. Seunas and Kalachuns such as those of Belaguiti of Satara district in 
Mahanshira,ofBagadage.of YelburgafromRakhurdtstrkt. ofRanjeru of Bidar district 
and of Kunigodu; the Silahaia chieftains ruled over parts of Maharashtra and Konkan. the 
KaJcatiyas who ruled over Warangal of Andhra Pradesh; the Rauas of Belgium and the 
Guttas of Ranebenmir taluk in Dharwad district, under the Badami Chalukyas Dinkar 
Desafs study traces the genealogy of severaJ mahamandakshwara dynasties under the 
Kalyan Chalukyas. OfthemarttheSindasofBclagurti(967*1247 ADl.Smdasof Yelburga 
(106 M 220 AD), SindasofKurugodu (1146-1218 AD). Sindas of Bag»d«e«^Bagaaoi 
(973*1076 AD). Siralas of Pratyandaka Four Thousand of Bijapur district and the Sindas 
of Chakrikou<l065 AD) The RanasofSaundaiti tn Belpum disirici said to belong to 
the former Rashtrakuta dynasty existed from 960*1233 AD. Under them in turn at the 
vishaya level and much lower, were another series of minor families all having branched 
out from the mahamandaleshwara Ratca family that ruled over them. They included the 
Yaduvamsa from Hagaratage. Prabhus of Kolara. chiefs of Banihaui. the family of 
Haticyaraus and the Nayaks of Nesarige frcrni Belgium district.’^ 

The hereditary nature of the political tenure of each of these layers of feudatories 
was so deep rooted that Dinkar Desai could even identify the families of nayakas. who 
ruled below the visay as closer 10 that of the nadagowd as. In Dinkar Desai'swords "The 
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difftrtnct bfMen the Say^ka o^d was that the latter was dte headmtm of a 

single village <md was subordinate to the former, while the Nayaka the heodmtn of 
a grot^ of vdtages M the cose of the Nayakas of Hesurige, they were inchurge of the 
Sesarige cirele. and had under them six Gcudas as headmen of the six villages of whkh 
that circle was composed ," ^ 

SmiiUrly, under the HoysaUs AV Narasimha Murthy identifier the Chcngalvar, 
Kongalvis. Kadambas of Hangil. Sinuras of Humcha and Samaras of Horagunda ^ 

The feudahsalioB of KarnaUka polity was weU consotidated by the ecMl of 
the nile of Badami Chahskyas. The lineages of the feudatories become more apparent 
from this lime onward and by the time of the KaJyan Chalukyas their mention becomes 
very fre^Dcnt. This frequency starting from the eighth century onward is itself evidence 
of the rising power of these feudatory families and char growing poliiKaJ assertion, and 
by coQtrast the growing captivity of the independence of the king to the pressures ap* 
plied, often in concert by the vassalage. 

The subinfeudation of laisd which we have looked into in an earlier pad of this 
ch^Her, commenced with the rise of these feudatory famiKes. Thar rise not just 
denoted their economic power but signified their political musek. By the time of the 
KaJyana Chalukyas the feudatories, says, Krishna M uran. could even wage war wiihoui 
the consent of the king.^* 

By the Ikneof the Rashtrakutas, the feudatories had become everything but 
independent kings. They held their own court and donned al) kinds of titles, often 
taking on chose of the king and thus flinging a chal lengc for war w ith the monarch such as. 
for instance the Raitas or Rashtrakuias of Latur did when Dancidurga (735*756 AD) 
assumed litks su^ as maharajadhirajoi parameshHura and paramahhattaraka all of 
which were titles of the Badami Chalukya kings. 

Let us read an inscription taken from one of the mahamandalcshwara centres 
under Che KaJyana Chalukyas to better understand the milieu. In fact the inscription iMlf 
was %vriiicn by a Kannada poet in the court of the mahamandaleshwara. “H7»i/r the 
dancing giris of the harem, rising behind, came waving cowris an both sides, while white 
umbrellas, the pali-ketana hanner. and the banners bearing thefigures of a moon, a sun. 
a lion, a tiger, an aligator and a fish and other signs of royalty were flowing beftHT: 
while thefive great musical instruments and the unsuspiL ious drums were being sounded: 
and while the heralds, hards and beggars, and poor and helpless people, were being 
presented wiih gifts to their saii^acfion, VUvucorvo proceeded to the Caifyaluya udorned 
with 0 thousand summits, alighted from the state elephant, went thrice rotind a hasudi. 
bowed to the god and spoke thus ." ^ 

Unfortunately we do not have the speech of the feudatory. Bui the giving of alms 
10 beggar^ sending them into r^ures which they would remember with benediction at 
every piercing pang of hunger throughout Ihe rest of their lives, are all typical of feudal 
aiiiiudes—benefKtion and bene vc^nce being the natural attributes of the overriding lord 
and patriarch, the king. Only, the gift to the Brahmana is visible by its absence. Perhaps, 
this Shudra chief raising himself as a Kshtfriya was satisfied with the bare god in the iaimi 
basadi.andthe poet wniing in Kannada was not much enamoured by the grandeur of the 
forehead marks of a Kal«^mukha Driest. 
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Dncnbiflg the KjJyaneChahikya polity GopaU Reddy quotes frotn KAN Shastn 
who %iy%: "Thttr ($He feudmories <if Wejum Chatukyas) ruU is often descnbtd in 
nearly the same terms as that of the emperor himself; they too art satd to be mltng from 
meU¥idms or r^Jadhanis. to be suppressing (he wtcked and protecting others and to be 
occupying thetr leisure in ruMe and pleasant social and mteUectuai pursuits: their courts 
also were minor replicas o/the imperial essabUshment, and dtey had their own nuni^fry 
and Q^inistrati>ft ssaff quite dtstmct from the corps of residential officers of the em¬ 
peror; in one instance no fewer than 5 ministers of a single feudatory are mentioned....' 

The emperor was the supreme bestower of honour bus this prerxrgauyt was op' 
pofrudy delegated to the feudal lords enyoymg the confidence of the emperor ... This 
clearly indKotes the trend towards the feudaiuasion of the politicodfurKtkmaries during 
the period under considerauon, 

7V/f edo//ordi were expected to carry out royal orders in she fiefs held by them 
They were free to increase theiaxesorto impose fresh ones. They paid ytarhtnbuies to 
the emperor. Seme of the feudal lords went to the exsent of contracting diplomatic mat’ 
rimonial aUtanees wuh thetr overlord.... AU these mj^once^ ve us an idea to state that 
the feudal lords not only matniauted very close links and relations with the emperor but 
also indicate the growth offeudal orgmisaiion of the state which ultimately reduced the 
ttrtngdi of the centre ^ 

A further summing up could only be superfluous 

Ooe other point of importance regarding the state is that unlike in the evlicr 
proiofeudal period when the army was gamsooed in the capital cities or frontier outposts 
and paid a regular salary in cash; the feudal army was maintarned on an altogether differ 
ent basis. 

CKaractensed by the depopulating of cities, the feudal period had no gamsons so 
10 speak. Soldiers in a ready state of duty and in livery were cdvtn not found. Instead, 
surviving on land grants of a military tenure, tliey eusted as rttaiaers under the direct 
commaiwl of the gowda, responding to the call to arms as and when it was issued Thus 
RS Sharma says: Really the Rashtrakuta system did not provide for loo many offii ’ 
ers...." * Sharma again reitcrttes this when he says: “Officials were few, and were be 
coming feudalised Local administration was mainly manned by the feudalised offtcmls. 
vassals and their families...^ * 

In ocher words, the feudalising of the state only implied that it cut back drastically 
on the military bureaucracy and civil officialdom. The former officers and admimstraiors 
were moved out from the towns and cities granting them land as thetr wage and they in 
(um 'maintained* an army rrude up of retainers husbandmen. Thus the army was never 
realty visible in times of peace. It was only cfatf ing a rebellion orm the event of war that 
k came to life soon after the execution of which it returned to its feudal mode of exist¬ 
ence, cloistered and ia hibernation owing 10 the self-sufficiency of the village. 

C. Tributary* Segmentary, Decentralbed, Peasant or FeiidaJ State? 

Literarurc about the early fetkia] period is replete with a whole lot of terms trying 
to characterise the stale. For some tt is tributary from the tnbute that thefiefbokkr^pay. 
for others d is segmentary, from the innumerable independent individual segments that 
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add up 10 form ihe wbole thus putting forward a muliinodaJ model; for soov others it is 
a deceatraJised slate siace the king has takes os the task of devolving the powers of 
management and administraftloo; while for yes many riMMe it is a peasant state since this is 
a form characieristic of societies in history bearing a peasantry. 

All the>e attempts at characieruing the state of the early feudal period at best, are 
only partially true. They have drawn from some visible noienal aspect or the other of 
early feudal polity for their nomeoclaeure. Yet all these cLas»ricaiory labels may only 
serve to describe one particular aspect of the state and not charactense the state ia its 
essential catirety. The Marxist theory of stale being the most coaiprchensKe d 
what social analysis has so far produced, perteim the stale as aa iastnimefil, aa 
agency of class rule. And from this, h dsaws the charmcUrisatk»L The stale is 
characterised by the class K serves, which in ItMlf is related directly to Ihe awde of 
productioaorthe^ecifkfonBofsodctyaad life whkb the class that rules creates 
in Us exclusive interest The state derives its characterisaCkMi therefore from Ihe 
class it serves and thus ia the period of feudalism Ihe state serves the feudal class ia 
power and thus caa only be a feudal stale and nolhiag else. Defending the Marxist 
thesis, RS Shamu rightly sxys: ‘^Aiihoagh bofuU <4 were ustd in som€ cas€s to 
ooroniic odmuiistration, rhr torly mrdirvo/ poUty cen neither be regarded kift-bosed 
nor segmentary, '* ^ The fragmentation of power was never so complete as at the end of 
early feudal rule in peninsular India and on the eve of Turkish conquest in the north. 
Karnataka society was drawn ia the vortex of war and rebellion in the last two, ie, the 
eleventh and twelfth centunes of the early feudal phase, and this was only on account of 
the crisis of a self-sufficient feudal economy which dictated the state to follow ns own 
rule It was a stale feudal through and through. 
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6. CLASSES AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
UNDER FEUDALISM 

Feudkihm, u nwy be lives by vilUife. It b tbe vIHege which b the 
pripdpal reehn ef pmSactkm; aod ftfrictiltare its fouiidftllosi. Mem My&: ts 

m eyftrr sociai formation a pa/rkuiar branch of production which determines the posi¬ 
tion and ifyiporrmre of ail the adders, tmd d\e relations obtaminfi m this branch orco^* 
infth determine the relations of all other branches as well, it is as thoufth Hftht of a 
particular hue were cast upon everything, tmgeing all other colours and modifying their 
specific features: or as ^ a special ether determined the specie gravity of everything 
found in it. ** Therefore to get s gmp of the economy, ns cell from where the hue 
ridbies. the single village, has to be studied. To come to grips with the totality, this only 
has to be multiplied by the number of villages (hai falls in a kingdom, since each village 
canonly be a replication of the other as each is a self-sufTicient unit of the whole, as long 
as the regional variauom and secondly data are not brought into the account. The 
towns of the early feudal period, being few and far between had only a miniscule of the 
whole population and its economy, though different from that of the village, were a re¬ 
fraction of whai obtained in the village as far as the conditions of labour and the forms of 
explmiation went. The economy of the town was. despite all the inhereni changes that 
the locale dictated, a crude minor image of what obtained in the village Tbe village was 
thus principaJ for tbe economy of tbe feodal town. 

Lei us try to deliiKaie the chief classes, stixly their relations of production, iden¬ 
tify the maierial conditions of existence of each in their productive interconnection, seek 
Che relations of exchange of the products that were thus produced, take a look at the 
nature of taxation by the state and arrive, on such a basis, at a picture of how life was 
breached into this organism otherwise also answering to (he name of natural economy 

A. TVpes of Teoure and the landlord Class 

Under feudalism positioa aod wealth were derived from UimL and every 
ocher form of weahh whkh wass not Land obtained its importance only because of 
ICs leialkMkship Co land. 

Tbe landlord class, we already know by now. derived its position from the land 
grams made to it by the king and feudatories. Tbe tenures under which this land was held 
were vaned adding thereby different shades to this class. 

Firstly, was the rent free land given to the gowda of the village who rendered 
services to the state. This was called gaudike or gaudakodige.^ 

The senabova who assisted die gowda and belonged to the ruling feudal stratum 
was also, just like him given rent free aUotments for keeping an account of the produce 
andtaxespaidby (he village. These grmtswere subitanuaL Thegaudakodigeorumho/r 
granted to these village level feudal functionaries led to (he near division of the enure 
village between them in case other grams did not intrude. 

Balagaiacku aeumaram grants were made to the kin of those two (since the tune 
of the Rashtrakutas) died filing for Iheir lord and had hero stones or vtrogo/s erected in 
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Che vilU^ in ihetr memory. If the baJafalachu was substtmial. as for insunce. like che 
one in the Halmidi epigraph, ii created a larKflord class, if It was not Urge enough ti failed 
to achieve this. 

Brahma^ie\Q and Saryomanya grants which included large pieces of land if not 
entire villages, were given co Brahmana priests oo a rent free basis or without having to 
pay any of (he assigned taxes to (he government. In other words the produce that they 
obtained from such lands remained eatircly at (heir disposal. 

From the sixth century onwards or in other words from the time of che nae of 
che Badami Chalukyas. tempk coostructUci also conineitced. From chis umr on we 
encoumer drvabhoga grancs or grants made for che pleasure of the temple Having to 
support an inscKutioA and the clienieie of Brahmana hangen-on fiinctionanes. devabhoga 
grancs would necessarily have co be much larger than the bnhmadeya and sarvamanya 
grants made Co individual brahmana priests. 

With the progress of the feudal epoch we notice a new type of gram being made. 
In RN Nandi's words **// is^..from the nutth century that monastic estabiishmenrs lur- 
/octd as integrei parts temple msMutions in d^ereni parts of south India. ** ^ The 
ummposing temple rM>w attracted around it multiple types of Mivity. The temph wm 
becomfaig a complex over which not an Individual Brahmana family but a whole 
commuiiUy of Brahmanas presided. The agrahara or corporale Brahmana etKlo* 
sire where they resided was anached to such temples whose grandeur invoked the faith 
of the mahamandaJeshwaras and even the king. Such land meant to maintam this corranu * 
Qjty of Brahnunas residing in (he agrahara was considerable, requinng more than the 
Ubour of m entire village for their survival. Grants made to such agraharas were called 
vn^Oij. It was meant for a community of Brahmana professionals. 

Very close on the heels and at times without any gap with the appearance of the 
agraharas was a new phenomenon, the mar^. The roathas were by far the biggest of 
religions complexes which feudalism had created In Karnataka. Coining in tbe 
condudlaf centurks of early feudalism they remain to this day its most imposing 
and solid remnants commemorating to living memory of tbe power and aalborily 
of tbe Brahmanas of the past The mathas were a Brahmana towrkship Theyencapsu* 
bled not one, but a host oC lempka. had ghattkas or institutions to train the initiiu^ in 
the ideology of brahminism, in the apparently iRincaic yet normally meaningless philo- 
sophic abstractions. It was an elaborate complex baviag to sustain Brabmanas la 
baadreds and not jast dozens. The sustenance of such fwmbm with their varied 
material requirements necessitated tbe granting of village clusters whkh spread 
over entire nadus aad even vishayas. Tbe needs of tbe managanent of the malhas 
led to tbe creaUon of their own insUtuttons of administration in the assembly of 
mahajanas which was independent aiKl for whom no mortal but only the gods they had 
themselves lofted were kings. 

For (he susteaarKC of the political hierarchy above the village gowda were irwu* 
merabic grants made at or close to the village of the residence of such peers. Such lands 
were called manya. The "Nadagavunda whose position was hereditary., was the chief 
executiye of the nad assembly .. it is known from inscriptions that kis remunenuion 
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ctmsists cfthe income form the inam land, a fee from each one of the viUages mder his 
jurisdiction, toll on merchandise, from die fares coUeeted within Us nodu and house 

Smlarly tht mehnmo^dektibwarm umi •Ittanaldy Ike kkaz kk cwrt 
al» httd Ifacir owm hndi, dw vjtpim from whicb chey used, tmong ocher sources, to 
reproduce themselves. 

AD these sectious whkh we hive de scrib e d constituted the feudsi class. Even 
chose sectiofis which at times did not have a diiectiei«ioinship onaccouaioftheowner* 
ship of land with the pnmary producers also need to be classed among (he feudaU. This 
power over weakh in (he form of land buttressed thear posktoos hi the rdigioos and 
pobtical supentnsctuie. And any newfound position in the superstructure was quickly 
consolidjied by Che acquisicion of landed property; the reUfkotB and BoiMeiifkKis Idcua 
and polibcs that were thus generated durtog (he period were iaevhably the hdtaa 
aod policies which oot only wi red but flowed fretn a taoded feudal daw. 

Ofalthelaad, we presune the largeet chunk awd the beat of H belowfed to 
the BrahuMHO. TWiotafity of land under the iodhidual priests, the seoabbovas^ 
the individual tempirs. afrmharas and mathas far nrpassed all other land which 
wiihekl by the ShudrafetMlalclaasserTiBg the secular instltu dons of sodaty. Ofal 
thetypesof kodiordiaBi it %ras, Uiccefore» Brahiaana landlordtsm that decainated. 

B. The CGisa of IVd Tenants 

Tenancy was an institution created by the feudal mode of prodnetkaL It 
was the chfef means of agricultural surplus extraction, under its burdensome 
came the widest section of the peasantry and as a result the tenants caaae to he the moat 
nuoicrous daas in (didal society. Tenants were tax payii^ agriculturisu.*’ RN Nandi 
puts it well when he says "‘The decline of the maihei economy marked a fitrtker stage m 
the development cf productive^rces and is characterised by the disoppearamce of sla^ 
labour from the productw sector and the extension of die sharecropping system," ^ 

It was this mass of tenants who tot led in the lands that belonged lodieBnhmanas 
and their mstitutions and those that belonged to the feudal class of the politicdestaUish- 
meat for a share of what was produced. Tenants that cropped wci lands got 30% of the 
produce and m dry Imds their share was 55%. GR Kuppuswamy says: "‘The tiscripaont 
throw light on the properrion of the produce to be shared between the landlord ar^ 
tenant in one case the landlords share wasfixed at two^fifths of the wet and one-fourths 
of the dry crops. Governments share was one^fifdi of (he produce of forest land and of 
lands on which dry crops were raised and one^thirds of the produce of lands below the 
tanks m which poddy was grown ** ^ Hence if it was taxabie land then the state took its 
share of the sorphxs or if it was rent free manya land, the part that should have belonged 
to stale became the possession of the individual landlord or the feudal mstkution to which 
the land belonged. At no coat did the benefit of rem^frec lands accrue to the tenants, the 
advantage always being carved up by the class of landhxds leaving them in such instances 
with a total of 70% of the produce of wet lands and 45% of that of the dry. 

Tenancy during the period of enriy feuduHsm wns characterised by the at* 
tacbfwnt of lenaols to land. They were al, as Francis Buchanan would write many 
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ceaiunes Uief of che tetwHs of the MaJnad ml KarivaJi»-Hfiif^^fiiki0n3n&5, or rooied 
rants.** 

The class of tenants were tjcd» attached or botmdio the land of the landlords they 
tilled. If the kinp and feudallofds came to possess kingdoms and tiUea over lar;ge tracts 
of agricultDraJ land on account of heredity* this social ri^ ascribed to a bMogica] pro¬ 
cess and thereby making it appear as a naniral pbertomertoe bestowed on the tenant the 
privilege of being bound to the same stretch of land from one generation to another under 
the grinding heel of the same lineage of masters. This borxlage or attachment to a feudal 
faintly called mam vokkaht was the source from which the most numerous caste of ma* 
ants* the Vbkkaiigai* derived ihetr name from, lliis bondage lay ai Che heart of the 
self fMgkJcDt vili^ ccoaoaayt wlcboot the Itkturtog of whkh the feudal economy 
would bare faMeu apart. Speaking of this phenomenon which was common to the 
Indian subcontinent and the importance that belonged to keeping the village economy 
intact iod tidting; RS Shama in apeper. penetrating for its analysis* uys: *'Thepeasmts 
wen expected to stay in the village made aver in gift can be irrferredfnm the wording of 
the land charten which eosmonfy enjoin the viUagers to pay all dues to the heneficia^ 
ries and carry oat their orders. From the 6ih cenlufy AD onwards, in hactward md 
motmtamous areas such as Orissa, Deccan, etc, sharecroppers and peasants attached to 
the land art spec^icaUy instructed to stick to the soil Once ilur practice war considrfed 
us^ul by the lando wners is war also introdssetd into sealed and agriculturally advanced 
areas. In northern India many land charters dearly trwisfer the peasants along with the 
soil to the beneficiaries, and the terms used for the purpose art dham^jana soAste, 
jatmSa-samrddha or jg psutirmi Jana joairie. Thu was done oAvcoiuly to elminate 
all ambiguities in the relation of the peasants with the donees: bui its chi^ rtsmh was to 
preseryre the exuting cAaracrer of village economy. ^ ** 

Let there be no doubt chat Che grant of land and chat of entifo villages in Karnataka 
looalwmyf meant the transfer of the tenants attached to such land and the entire popula* 
tion of the villages. There could be no escape from this for the tenants or the other people 
that inhabited such villages since their choice in such a mscier was foreclosed, their con¬ 
dition of existence deri^ from their conditions of labour which memt perpetual Mach- 
ment to land, kfr them widi little choice but lo submit. It was only virgin soil that was 
grsMed in order lo encourage the expuroioo of agriculture th« did not witzKss the trans¬ 
fer of the popubboQ since there did not eitist labour which was captive to it 

The maia body of the feudal army was drawn from such teoanCs whose mili¬ 
tary service under the gowdaof the village only described io this realm altitudes identical 
m that witich bouml them as tenants id their landlords. These armed retainers were 
attached by the conditions of military service lo their immediate commander who wasoo 
nine counts out of ten also the landlord to whom their shares belonged This rrubtary duly 
was paid by lessening certain taxes on such tenaras which die government eolfecied but 
did not* in all probsbiliiy, five way to a new kind of lemire in this period of history yet In 
the singe of curly fcudnHsm, tlw nmlerinl pHv lfcges of being a warrior from 
the sodal status chat was attached Co IL The ecocKMulc advatage was marglal* 
But betng rctaiuen aud not having to perform constant serrice, occarions of war 
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ahmjs hcM the pmmiir of p01o^ whkh, for wut of uy other node of econocnk 
paynoent, was a matcfial ijKCDtivc wdl ^stitu^omhatd. It should therefore not sar« 
pnsettSlhat,asVKThat(ur te$ti5ee, t) I civiHsaiioa that came under the feudal sword was 
cut up—towns were ravaged dll they became floating catibes and villages were plun¬ 
dered till they bled. It was an age when mercy could be expected from no quarter except 
from one*s lord and master. 

C. The Class ot Bonded Labourers 

Thennsiiion horn the shudmhoklsng system to feudalism brought about a change 
in the coodi dons of ShudrahekHage wdiich formerly prevailed. 

RS Sharma says: "Then tut some Mictaums that from the Gupta period the 
number of slaves engaged in production declined, and the sudras became increasingly 
free from the oMcgoiitM to serve as staves. * ^ 

But what did these former slaves convert irtto? Did they become freemen? RN 
Nandi answen this questioo. He says: ^The growth <ifafeydaleconomy,.was marked by 
the appearance of field labour and new forms of land corarbL"'^ Further Nandi says 
“The growing scope of forced labour reduced the pruchase and maxnterkonce of daves 
for working in the fields and on crofts uneconomic. TtU the beginning of rhr Oinrrion 
era» and till perhaps a UttU later, slaves supplied an important part of the agncuitural 
and industrial labour forte. But the growing scope offorced labour together with the 
correspoMduig degradation of tssensiol sudra producers to the position of untouchables 
who could be readily subjected to such forced unpaid service precluded the neceisify of 
purchasing and matniaining slaves. ” ** 

In other words if feudaUsm re l e a« d the main body of Shudras and caused 
than to serve as bonded Icaants, it <ttd everything In Ms power to retain the advao* 
tages of belotage by trmadbnniag a fab* b^y of the Audra bdoto failo hooded 
iaboorera. 

The bonded laboarcr.^cde aalu bad only a superfkial sknBarhy with the 
bonded tenant. Tlie tenant had the privilege of keeping a portioo of what he prtK 
doced by the virtue of his being attached to IumL The Jitada aalu had no soch land 
to which he was attached, he could after his toil not flnatty daim that a pordoo of it 
was Ms. He was attached to the landiord sad thus Me only daim ccmld be that he 
was the servaid of Ms master to wboas bdonged all the fruiU ^Ms toil and M was 
exdusivciy at his mercy that be could live. He was differeni from the slave of former 
times in that he could keep his wife and children with him. They were his only poises- 
sioos. Family was unknown to (be slaves. They had to breed like cattle. But the bonded 
h^pour had a wife to share his love and children who would later care for hint Sudi 
bocKled labo ure rs always at the beck and call of Uieir masters would not have been more 
than a sixth of the population. Itwasthemostpopulousclassiiextouly to the teeming 
tenants tied down by and tethered to the yoke of feudaMsm. Edgar Thurston and K 
Rangachaii, describing conditiorks from (he Malnad write: “/n most of the purely Mabu^ 
or hilly taluks each vargdar or proprietor of land estate owns a set of servants coiled 
HuOalu or HuOu^Alu.lwhol is the hereditary survitor of the family, bom in servitude 
and performing agricultural work for the landholderfrom father to son. ** ** 
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Prom Dtkihiivi KutnMdk we if am have infonnation from Fracicts Buchanan of 
the existence of bonded Ubooten called MuUida Hoieyas.^ 

The bonded labourers staying in i quarscr of the homcsiead of the landlord was 
also the domestic servant waking much before the sun rose and hitting the sack long after 
sunset 

The hooded iabooiers aod bonded teoanU cogHher coostituted the prind- 
p$i daws that partook in agrioalCaml prodnetioo. Together, they amde ap fit«i 
anywhere h e t w ean 80% to 85% of the population, ll was therefore from the sor- 
pltB extracted from them aiMl thus on their backs that the entire edMce of feudal* 
Ina rested. The smile oo the visage of feudalism emanated sotely because h rested on 
sudi a muscular frame. 

D. Tied Artisaos and a Senile Service Clas 

Early feudal society required a whole gannit of products and services which could 
aot have directly come from agriculture. The independent artisan guilds that existed in 
the towns in the shudra hoklirtg epoch became unsustainable and artisans and service 
castes also migmed to the villages where the laruied intermediaries had chosen to station 
themselves. Owing to the dispersed nature of production under faidaltsm such guilds 
quite often broke up and the Independent guild m e mben lost their ctrilective strength and 
had to produce their goods and services under the new conditions of feudal servitude. 
Clang ep tgr a phk records from Shikaripttra uJok in Shirooga district RS Shanni con¬ 
cludes: ‘‘M the £>rccan and Sevth Imiia we have several autancts of artisa/ks bem^ 
wkOdU aver to lemptes and manojferies. ** ^ 

TTwatatnaef the lervica and artismi castes was sinrilar to that of the bcoded 
tennata. Yet the manner in whicb their products and services were appropriated was 
different. 

If It was a village under the gowda. their products and services could be a ppropri- 
ned by the landlords of the vill^ foriH^ the tenana paidL in additjcm to the payments 
whi^ they made for those they consumed. 

If the artisan aod service castes were attached toa terTq>le ora matha, they lost all 
rights over what (hey produced; their goods and services being appropriated by the 
priesthood; aod if products and services thus produced were over and above what the 
brahmaokal instltutioos required k remained (heir prerogative to seek (he appropriate 
means to dispose them off. If artisanal production was ateve what was requir^ by the 
ruling classes, or as a pan payment, the feudal class a]lotted to these artisan and service 
classm ptou of land which they could cuhivaie as share<roppefs. The artlsens and 
aerrice daaaas were iiwiinhir ■ They were bound. They had foresaken (heir freedom to 
change masters. Some were also soldiers. They were the mane vokkalu producing goods 
and services insiead of crops from agriculture. 
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E, Attached Even in the Towns 

Theuften economy wk periphen) lo the ruril. Yet the (own had its own economy 
imporUM to and essentia] for the mode of feiMlal production. For most part of the penod 
of early feudalism towns were either capitals, administrative or religious centres and at 
times a combination of two or more of these: but hardly ever ccfncrwrcial. It would on 
this basts be wrong to rule out commerce altogether; hit the degree of commerce that 
wascarnedon was characterised by its limited reach. It normally did not find the need to 
transcend the frontiers of the town. The barricades and fortifications that defended the 
town from eaiemal attack were also impregnable walls checking the outflow of com* 
mercc. Commerce was by and large self-contained. Stasis was stamped ort trade, in this 
sense die rural economy had circumscribed the urban. 

The Aihok 500. serving the nobility carried on its own feudalised trade. So did 
the several other guilds of the period. All these guilds employed the services of labour 
wbkh was lo a state of bowlage, comparable with the bonded labourer of the 
village* A few artisan guilds did exist. There were artisanal products and services which 
the court, the townsfolk and the stationed anny needed. All these were obtained from 
individual artisans or the arti.sanal guilds which were bound to the state and quite often 
did not need the mediation of the merchant. Payments could have been made in kind, or 
whatjittle of exchange through money circulatioo took place hardly ever climbed over 
the town's walls. Such artisans were in a relationship which brought them close to the 
tenants. 

As far as the merchants were considered, they were feudalised. We have already 
seen how trade was feudalised by the merchant guilds. The guiM-marters either re¬ 
sembled the bndlords of the villages or were landlords themselves, havii^ in their 
possessiofi extended landed wealth. 

In this sense again the rural economy had circumscribed the urban The rustic 
encircled and subdued the urbane. 

F* Gratuitous Bitti Ckakrx and Dann 

Feudalism thrived on various forms of direct surplus extraction. Bitti chakri was 
one of them Called vetti in other pArts of India, hitti ehakri wa« tMWhing but free 

tabour service rendered lo the feu^ lords. Bim chakri which had its counterpart in 
corvee in medieval Europe was an unpaid labour service which every bonded labour 
teoaiit or artisan had lo perform. Bitti chakri was extortionate arsd directly coerced, 
yet it was always to be rendered as gratuitous service. The rendering of bitti was to be 
self-redemptive 

RN Nandi says: '\ .the vtUagrrs had to pay farced contribuiiim of memey or 
lupplies ¥> royal troops and officials halting or passing through their village The vil- 
lagers were subjected lo all types of forced labour. ** ^ 

Bitii chakri was the norm on festive, religious or ocher auspicious occasions. Labour 
for the construction of tanks, roads and temples was always in the form of bilti service. 

Competing with bitii was dona or gifts. Gift making was the mode through which 
the Brahmanas accumulated cattle for their yagas in the Mauryan period. Thus dana 
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cxdttilvc lo Brihmafias ind thdr iaslitetkxis was stnilAT ycl diffemt to bMi ckakrl 
WUeMtti w«i ft libovriervictdaiw was the ftult of Uboorllial wtt gifted. Sheik 
All writes: ** . .se^ftni grmts were made by which fke temples received gifts of rice, 
ghee, coconui, stmdal, garden, arecanut. betel leaf, edl mi//s, 01 / lampu camphor, pep¬ 
per, mask, mcenst, flowers andfhdts...besides Jewels,..huliock carts and cattle were also 
generotisiy donated. * ^ Sheik Ali therefor e rightly says that it was “the avarice cf the 
brahmins^ that led lo ^tdealistng the concepts of dana. ^ 

From bonded Ikmrers to bonded letuiMS and tied artisans, dana was received. 
Dana waarmlaedlothelevdofftrelltkHif idle. Ifbitti chakn was redempiory dana was 
purgatory. 

All these were then Ae major classes and the major forms of expioitacion in eariy 
feudal Karnataka. Evidently the different layersoffeudal class dominated society. Based 
on the level of development of the in st r vme nis of production they created tenancy and 
bonded labour as the conditicfts by which labour was exploited. To this was added bttii 
chakri and dana. Through these forms the feudal class accumulated a surplus which was 
used lo reproduce its own position in its defirred relationship with that of the peasantry 
over and over again. 

But this system of production created as an ahemative and in the absence of 
money exchange and commodity distnbuben, a system of exchange altogether ingenious 
10 it 

G. Tbe Ayagora System of Exchaoce 

tn a society based on self-sufOcieni village units of production the meagre scope 
for mortey exchange had to be supfrianted by an exchange mechanism which could not 
only allow for the distribution of goods across the division of labour on which the village 
rested but also at the same time answer the retjuiremeni of the self-perpetuation of the 
mode of production by a system of interlocking within the village which would continue 
to sufTocale the growth of commodity production. 

Such an claboriae system of discriburion well-oiled arxl functioning within the 
confines of the cmral economy, demarctfing and defining what constituies an economic 
unit and thereby tightly hemming in the unit so that the lines of demarcation should be¬ 
come the fortress preserving feudalism arnl lasting out in some pockets even into the 
twenty firet century is the system of ayagara exchange or simply ayo. In parts of north 
Karnataka close to Maharashtra the ayi system is also called as the barobo/Mfi. Ayw itself 
may beaerymolofical met a morphosis of Jajomani as it is known in the rest of India. 

Of itt origins, RS Sharma says. would appear rter murieriMOon mcM 

a law ebb and local needs had to be satined am a local scale. Therefore it was m this 
period that there developed thejpfwtam system. Since artisans did not have mmh scope 
for the sale of dteir products la towns they moved to villages where they catered to the 
needs of the peasants who paid them at harvest time in kind. The ^aaoni system was 
rei/^rted by charters which insisted on peasants and artisans sticking to their Wilogex. 
Some grams laid down that tax paying artisans and peasants cold not be in ffvdneed into 
a granted village from outside, the purpose of this being that grants should not disturb 
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the lelf^SMfficient eccftomy of the Mi/lofei. * 

RS Shma therefore traces the origin of j^maoi in the compuUiotks among the 
ordmiry masses of peasants on the one hand ml artisans on the other lo satisfy cheir 
nee d s of exchange which arose out of the decline of the marfcei and the movtmeoi of 
history into the throes of a nasural economy. 

While this was the pressure which arose from the quarters of the masses and 
should not be overlooked* in RN Nandi's caplanaiicn we come to krtow why th» found 
approval amongiheniling classes without which it could never have assumed the propot' 
borks of a systcn and what exact slake the feudal classes had in tenns of their immediaie 
dass interests by perpetuating it. 

Jajmaru* the lenn itself* in the Mauryan period was synonymous with dana gift 
making 10 Brahmanas by clients, both of whom were (hen residem in towns. **Thesup^ 
pen of the eisy-based homsekoider<liemts cettkL kowt^r, be o^failcbU to brahmanes 
only as lent os the towns consmeed to flouriA as centres for the collection and distribu- 
Hon of social wealth From (he third^fimnk centuries of the Chrurion era rV towns 
ceased to play such a role, and with this, the urban locus of thej^fmani system woj also 
broken, forcing a large section of brahmasuss to migrate in search of liveliluxtd artd 
compelling them to develop a rtew ritual basis for thej^fmani system ," 

This then constitutes the ocher, the ruling class aspect of it Themstiiutioncom* 
meoced with the Vedk Brahmanas who in the new condilioits that obtained ia the village 
utilised not only old institution thM defined them but also adapted it in a manner that it 
should resolve the needs of a peasantry* and artisan and a service class (hai had to ex^ 
change their products and services in order to exist. It was an adaptation of an institution* 
the utilisaiion of an occasion and the creation of a new institution under the modified 
conditions of feudalism. 

To get a picture of the aya system as h openued in earty feudal Karnauka the 
closest we can get of a fullest description of it is from Francis Buchanan's survey al the 
tnra of the nineteenth century. Buchanan describes the sysiem frocn a village that he 
passed by on his way lo Doddaballapura from Bangalore. ‘'TUr estimate is made on the 
supposition that the heap of grain contains al least 5 Casidarmt, If it should contain 40 
Candaeas, it pays no more; but if less than 5 Candadas, then is a deduction made from 
the allowances that are given to different fnrsoru. Twenty Castdaeas rnay be considered 


as the average site of the heaps. 

There is first set aside from the heap. Seen 

For the gods; ie, for the priests at their temple 5 

For charity ie, for the Brahmans, Jangamas 

and other mendicants 5 

For die astrologer, orFamekanga: who, 

^no mendicant be present, take also the S seers 5 

For the poor Brahman of die village, 

whose office is hereditary S 

For the Nainda, or barber 2 

For the Cttmbhara, or potmaker 2 

For the \iasaradara, who is both a 
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cc/pefuer and blacksmith 2 

FortkeAiQMa,arwashefrr^ 2 

For the Ahttgarm. or measurer 4 

For the Tknsiora. or Aduta^ a kmd of btodle 7 

For ^ Cauda, oechiefofthe mUoft; 
who omcfthis is obliged so furnish 

the viUa$e sacrjficts S 

For the Skatsabofa, oroccompuM 10 

77hr heap is then measured; arutfor every Cartdaca that itecntauis, 
they are given the fctUrwiag perquisites: 

To the Tati and TaOharif or watchmen, between them 
1/2 seer; which on a heap of 20 Camdacas is tO 

To the accomptani, 2 i/2 seers 45 

To the chief ofdu village, 2 1/2 seers 45 

The Nifftsrsty, or comluesor of water, then takes the 

bottom of the heap, which is about one inch thick 

but is mixed with the cowdung that, by way of pur^ying 

it, been spread on the gromd: in a heap of 20 Candacas. 

thiswitibe 20 
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The atcomptant also, for every Catsdaea of seed sown, and which ought to pn^ 
dtee one heap of d\is iisr gets two men ^ toads of straw with the grain in it. 

This on a heap of 20 Candaeat of 160 seen iunomts to 5 IM % of the gross 
produce. Of the rerntrukr dte gpverranent takes fint 10% and then a half: so that it 
receives 45%. The reason for this deference is dust formerly the country was marutged 
by officers who. by the natives, were called Daithmmes. and by the Mussalmams 
ZeuUndan, and who were paid by rectivmg 10% from the heap before the division. 
M/hen these officers were abolished by Hyder, he took the 10% and paid the salaries of 
dre new officers appointed in their places. ” ^ 

Thh was the ayagm system modified ihoufh m the pehod of lost feudelism by 
mercwtilunu but inioct m iu besks. 

T\m uyu system was tbas the system to nrhamgr products whhki a vttafe 
amowg tcnaaCs» artlsaBS and the service ctesscs; II was a system Isr cstertlon by the 
feudal clasoes based In the village and immediately above the village at the kvd of 
tte aadagowda; b wisasystemofdiviiloaof prodwcetobepaMasCai lotfaestate. 

vit mutt remember that the bonded labourer had nothing lo bring forth to the 
ground where the measurement was made since be produced nothing he could claim was 
his OW 1 L Only the prod uc e of the tenants came up for measurement and division after 
deducting the share that the tenant had to commit to Che landlord. Tboshwasoutofwhat 
lemained as the Icnanrs pioperty that the variotts nofvagririaa toiling village classes 
were paid. And in llus again the Brahmaias and gowdas took their share. It is importam 
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lo remember that M no insunce did Khe produce thu bekmc^ to the feudal clasteecome 
to be divided u ptymeni. 

H« Nature of Feudal Property 

Id IdcUd did pHviie property exist In under fc»dallan? 

Thithesbeenequestion which even some M mists Ktve tended to coofiue. The 
orifin of the confusion however lies in the supcrficisl studies ind reports thnt the early 
British administrators made. 

Ideas that property in land was communally held, that caste served as a unit of 
such communal hotding. dial the panchayat was one such institution have all been aired. 
Confusion abounds. Soviet historiognphy of Indian in particular, is the eye of this storm. 
Rostislav Utyanovsky. for instance, wriies: ‘'TV horii fwtht rocio-eeomnac system in 
ograrm India the land eomnmne.... ” 

Bipul Kumar Bhadra tries to clarify this issue, relying on Irfan Habib*s reading of 
the time: "The Vomwnify' oiprer rtfen to the corporate character *as far as certain 
common c^irsofthe viUage art concerned, such as managemeni of common lands arki 
common services'. The concept cf the village cemmnnity does not mean that 'there was 
a viUage commune that owned the land on behalf cfallits members. No evidence eiists 
for communal ownership of land or even a periodic distribution and redistribution of 
land among peasants. The peasant's rights the land...was always his individual right'. 

Theoretically jprafciRg. revenue was assessed separately from each individual 
peasant^ and this assessment depended an the area of his holding and the amount of the 
crops raised hi Ms sense, the village community was bypassed. Empiricalfy ^peo^bng. 
the whole village was the initial unit of assessment, apparently for admmistratrve con¬ 
venience. Since the village was made into a single assesset to pay the revenue codec- 
tivtiy on behalf of all cortcemed the communal aspect of the viUage became important 
M this sense. Otherwise, the description of the viUage as a community is some¬ 

what misleading because it implies a much greater degree of common interests than 
usually existed " ^ 

On the question of private property in land and the specific dynamics of property 
of the period under early feudalism. RS Sharma says that we get \..afair indication of 
grrywing individual rights in land But diose regarding mortgage, adverse occupation 
and sale seem to favour big landlords rather than ordinary peasant proprietors. In any 
ease the steady grtnvthpfthe idea of private land ownership in early medieval times may 
be taken as an important factor in feudal polity and economy which was based on an 
mepual distribution of land among vorinus strata of society. * 

What does our study from the development of feudalism in Karnataka tell us? 

Starting from the very first i nschptions of the Kadambas in the third^founh cemu- 
nes made by Shivaskandavanna at MaJavalli in Shikwipura taluk to a Brihmana or the 
Halmidi Inscription granting balagalcho land to that of the end of our period of early 
feudalism m the twel^ century, we find thousands of grants—made in the name of spe- 
cifk individuah and warning against their infringement. Private property was, beyo n d 
doubt, already deei^y etched by Cbe time feudal sociely began* and Hs private pro- 
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prWionUp wi0held»crosa»ct All bfilinmdcyit gmdakodlte, b^l^ikhu, twiblJ 
4 iid sarvftotfuiya Uods wer« la Um form or iuBcfwble priTite property. 

But ai the same time vrittis. devabhosa and maiha grants were made notio any 
individual but to the institution as such. Sheik Ah wnies chat: *'ThesedonetsMairoharas} 
could noi adthaie the Uutd theiHselves and hence such lands were also coiled eriois. 
Hence the gified land was held as Joint property and the different Brahmins who received 
the grans were the share holders. They distribuied the produce equally among them¬ 
selves. ** These Lands like (he vriti were managed by conesponding bodies such as the 
mahaiana or sabha awmbly for the matha on a corporme basis; each family of Brahmanas 
assif^ their portion of the surplus from the total produce while keeping aside another 
pan of the sur^us for the varied non*ii>dividuaJ requirements of the institution One 
might be tempted to consider this as evidence of the existence of communal property. 
But such communal management of insiituuonaJ pcopeny becomes inevitable if the insts- 
lution should survive and thrive. Any fragmentation of institutional property can only 
lead to ks demise. Thus (be cotnmunal or corporative maoagcsieal of Lnstilutioaal 
property of the agraharts, temples and malhas should act be seen as beiag ia a 
stale of comradktioa with private property of the time. On the contrary such reli* 
gioos iraiiimiom which were a later development ta Kamataka*s feudal history were built 
up after centuries of (he prior existence of private property antong the Brahmanas Our* 
ing the age of the agraharis. private Brahmana property of the shanbhoga or village priest 
continued to coexist with the so-called communal property of the Brahmana institutions. 
This institutioaal property im»t be seen as the private property of the instUutioa as 
a whole; and the religious institutions which disseminated their ideology did so not to 
subvert but to consolidate private feudal property though the iastiiuiioo. out of the prag* 
matk requirements of management, might have resorted to acorporaiivist style. 

By the lime of the Badami Chalukyas we notice some fuither advances in the 
conditionaJities that land grants carried. For mstaoce under Kirttivarman. a Brahmana 
minister was issued a land grant. "WTii/c stipulating conditions which governed the 
donation of the land, the clutrttr m question mentions besides sarva*Jataka (inclusive of 
all the produceK maru^mannUm, an expression whsch needs elucidation, tiisa Kannada 
word in which the second unit signififs 'ownership' and the first unit 'change *. Thus the 
donee was vesud wirk the right to alienate the land donated to him by the king.... ** *** 
Ramesh adds that this specification was a rare addition not visible in the grants made till 
then. In other words, after more than two and odd centuries of issuing land grants under 
feudalism, the donees sought the nghi lo also alienate their Lands and (othtsefTect got the 
king 10 enjoin it 

RS Sharma ulks of a similar situation but at a much more advanced date by which 
time such special clauses even came to be the run-of-the-mill in the land grants ihai were 
made. the iSth century when Xyavakarasumaya of Msrodaraja was compiled, dte 
sale of land was recognised to be a welbestablished pracnce, for this text declares land, 
house and the like to be panya. saleable commodities—a term which is hardly applied to 
land in early times ." 
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Wc must be Cautious not to read too mud) 1010 tffee Side clause in the land grants of 
caHy feudal Karnataka. Under n nntural econoniy pdrate property In land was the 
bode fwm of feudal property assd the iDcnns for feudal ap pr opr ta Uon. Atadnie 
wImo the sate of conkJ never have mcnnl oroch, to eqnnie prlvnie pt epe rty 
wttb capitalist prtvnie property OMld be ahWoricnL Feudal private property Btst 
be distinguisfaed from capitalist private p rop e r ty . CapitaHst private property an- 
tftdpaled and eocoaratede.9ajiMreprDdnerton; ita bwt compelled K to nmiaiii- 
iafr on an cjEpajHMng bntr. But feudal private property soogbi net etpaoded but 
timpU rrpfodncdoa. Its private property had cnahrined a dUferent law. Its law 
aoughl Its reprodttctloo on a by and large onj^ant scale of appr^praadon and was 
therefore satbfred if Its law ef private property easartd the transfer of land on a 
permanent hereditary basis io that the interest of the feudal daa was perpetuated 
as the lord of the land, akmg the frnuty tine, for all ttme locome. 
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7. CONSOLIDATION OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 

A» A Peculiar BefiidcUer 

Caste, an instimcion peculiar to Iftdia, for a lon^ lime remained a chaUen^e lo 
comfmhension. How did casle originate? Tliis stock question has received a fusiilade of 
answers; a lot being ahistaricd and moving off in a tangent. 

It was since the pioneering work of DD Kosambi in the 19S0s with his An Inxru^ 
ductiM to the 5ndy of Indian History oad a whok deal of research that followed under 
its ^11 that ifae question has become much clearer today. Indian Marxist historiography 
has, after decades of debase and analysis, afgumcnt and research, now come up wMi an 
approximaie picture of its origins. But the final words are yet to be said, b may take 
some more time before that ts perh^ done. Whik the icrstituiion hi rts origin, in hs 
functioning, in its transformation and adaptation have drawn aoendoo. the probkai of 
Its pcoUiarUy to the Indian soda] formarton isceds to be answered which can dvow 
more light ort the question and its origiRS. 

On our part, we would like lo pay lo this phenomenon all the importance it de¬ 
serves: to aspects cocKeming its origin, to hs consolidation as hi Indian social system, to 
hs metamorphosis under changing socid condtfioos and all ak>ag, to the ketors cootMy 
uting to hs rigkKcy and dogged resilience. Whik we shall ded with aspects concerning its 
origin and consolidaiion in this part the question will lemain at the back of our mind in 
the forthcoming portiotts. at time being openly articulated and at ocher tones lurking in 
the shadow of the narrative as is characierisdc of its behaviour in social life. 

B. Id Ead<q^y Lies its Distioctire Feature 

i) P erio ds of its Origin wd ConaoUdatioa 

The period of the or^o of castes is related to the period ot the breakdown of a 
flnnilniT snekty bcftoi^ing to the mode of primitive commiuiism and ks rcploce- 
meot by the shiadrm nMKk of dass sodety. The period of consolidation of caste as a 
social sysiem beiongs to the first few centuries of the foraation of the feudal mode of 
prodiKiioii^or in other words the early centuries of early feudalko. WeshaUsubse- 
quenily deal with (he later pan in detail. Yet the bask point, almost self-evident about the 
origin of castes is that H is rimulCanccus with the developmeol of daaact in India, and 
» an owe of the forms of expression of dasa emergence. Thusthe origin of castes may 
be placed from 600 BC and ^period of its consolidatkm to horn the fourth ceniuiy AD. 

In tracing the origins ^ caste to the origins of class divisoo the question of 
Karappancivillsatioo whidiexisted from 2S0DBC to ISOO Becomes up. WasSiodhu 
society of the lime divided on a casie basis or is caste a post-Harappan development? 
Any answer to this question can only remain conjectural for the immediaie hiture. That 
ts, unless we team a lot more about Harappa, and pertups really be abk to decode its 
script, whkh will be abk to shed light on its superstructure, any anempt to take sides and 
enter into a debate on (his question can border on a vagueness which is becoming of 
hypotheses of such kinds. Hence kUadvisabk to discuss the question of origin of caste 
from the period of the shudra holding system onwards without necessarily comifig so a 
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conclusion iboul the period of todu’sfaucKpericocc of dees tockcy during the Hinppio 

age. 

Irfen Habib in his Cojer ni /ndum History writes: *‘lthmkk is mponani to use 
the appfvoch that Kcsanbi espUcUfy and consistendy foilowedi the one that war mtnh 
d^ctd by Kari Mian. Caste shoaid be viewed primarify in its wU in d^erent social 
/ormations Aat have arisen in a chain of seqmenee. A social formation, in so far as it is 
based on ihe form of the *tahonr prt>cess\arises after the prodmcers in sodety are able 
to prodace a 'wpbts'. ft is vain to aped a social mstituhon like caste to exist before 
dds stage has arrived. * Hence Kosambd says that ''caste is class on a pfinuriMf level 
ofprodncticn. ** 

The first refe r enc e to caste or^ii comes from the time of xha Buddha in die sixth 
century BC and thus coincides with the period of rise of classes. DD Kosambi further 
says; "This phenomerum [of'tribal elements beingfnsedintoa general society'J...lks at 
the very foundation of the most striking Indian social feature, nasstely caste." Sun* 
miRg up ICosambi*s contribution in this r^ard Romila Thapar says: "Asa widerasuhro* 
poiogical level he (Kotambil maintained that one of the clues to understanding dw 
Indian past was the bask factor cf the transiticn/rom tribe to caste, from small localised 
groins to a generalised society This trartsitian was largely the result cf the isurodmetion 
of plough agriculture in various regions which changed the system of produedon, brofe 
the structure of tribes and clans and made caste the alternative form of social 
organisation." ^ 

Id ocher words we may say that Che spnnd of caste is rriated to the spread of 
plough baaed agrlaalCare. In this sense, if plough agriculture which was the chief in* 
ftrumenc of pnxhiction lo break up the pre-class and thus pre<asce tribe] socid order, if 
plough agricultiife had spread to certam pockets during the sfaudri boklmg period of the 
Maoryas. Goptas sod Satsvahanas resulcmg in the rise of castes in these pockets, the 
multiplication of castes and the consolidation of the system may be dated to the post- 
Gupu period in the north and the post-Satavihaaa period is the south, or otherwise the 
period of early feudalism when the plough proliferated acroas the Indian land mass and 
left very few podtets outside its inOuence, thus seeding and trwsplBncing the caste system 
cv ci ywhe re it went on the fertile ground of the earlier pnclass tribal social mode. 

ii) Aspects of Endogamy 

a) Tribal Origint of Endogamy 

Endogaoiy is a fesdure which lies at the faundttioo of caste. Without esh 
dognwiy easte looses he Identity and thereby hs existence. Since the ccnsucution of 
caste is based oa lies of endogamous marriage, an tovoiigalioa ioco the lAtticucion of 
endogamy is what can explain the origins of casie as such. 

From ov discussioo in the earlier chapters it is by now clear that endogamy is a 
feature of all preclass societies. All societies und er p rim itive communism, wh^hcr they 
be hunting-food gatheriog or pmloraJ-primitive agricdniraJ. are organised akmgetidoga- 
mous communities called tribes, and each tribe in turn has exogamous clans or ganas or 
gons Of as in Kannada, bahs. The emergen ce of class society implies an intcmaJ rupture 
within tribes of slaTamd slave holden, exploiters and eJ^iloiied. The vama division had 
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for iosUnce taken place orifraaJty within the Indo-Aryana. SubseqoeoUy the other 
Dravidian tribes were brought under its sway. Thus the eawrgence of class society led to 
avastcbumif^ which saw the break up of tribes and clans of the period of tribal oUgarchy 
»d the uan&formaiion of a society C4mpartmeatili$ed akmg tribal dimkms into a class 
society where these divisions had been nipturcdiniemallyorwhereeRtiretribcsbecame 
apaitofibeShudrahelotagecrVu. WlOkthbritpcerthasiathecaeeefMMMtoCber 
iodetfei the aboHtkxi and local eliininalfoci of endogaBy as a fenCare charac^ 

teristk of the previous tribal order and the sIbuIUdcous ehminatioa fron aodal 
oaeBory of loleadc geatile idencity» ia the Indiaa rabconttomt, the transfonnalioa 
fhMB tribe to das wbidi proceeded aloof liacs geoeral lo al tribal sockties, oaly 
retaned in this transfocraatioo the tribal rcranaat of eadogaaiy. We shall discuss the 
hows and whys of this select resencion as we proceed with our discussioo of casie concen- 
nting for the present on the endogamic consticotion of caste. Such a select survival of 
endogamy into the new social order of class divided society* also natunlly carried with it 
dan exogamy in the form of balis and gocras which is even now referred to at times of 
marriage: marriage within a gotra being forbidden since all reemben of the clan are con¬ 
sidered brothers ard sasiers. Thus the emergeftce of dames in India whkh destroyed 
the printtive cosnniattist mode of production of tribal society did to by retaining 
codogamy which was a tribal aodal fcaturt. In other wordsdasoes were deposited 
wUfa eodogamy* they became endoganaovs classes, or in other words to use the ap¬ 
propriate eqnlvalesil word-^-cniSrs. 

To put it in Debrpnsad Giattopadhyaya^s words; *‘„.f€Ucs of suck primitive or 
tribol society have always strongly eharacterised the social fabric of India-^ancient^ 
modem and medievoL h is^ as t have called it, a case of incompUte deOibalisatum, a 
point which I hove attempted to iltustraie wish the foUowing: the ethnic compari/kvi. (he 
village communities, the caste organisation and the eustamofy laws. '* 

This a how DD Kosambi summed up this pher»omencn: *7he entire course of 
Indian history shows tribal elements being fused into a general society. This 
phencrfwnon...liesattheveryfotmdation of the most striking Ir^ion soeialfeature, namely 
caste ." 

In hts discussion on casae, Irfan Habib responds lo this explanation of Kosambi by 
saying: ^Can we suppose that as tribes entered the 'general society', dtey carried their 
endogamous customs into that society?** 

We might therefore say* without the least doubt that caste which is endo^mous 
class, draws Its distnigulshing fentnre of oidogaxBy from the tribal stnaedire of the 
prevlo m mode of prodnctloa. Closely related to endogamy and originating from it, we 
know that all tribes used excommunication from the tribe as one of the highest penalties 
t^on an emng member and conversely also had initiation rites for taking member of ocher 
tribes into thetr own. In fact both these customs were carried intact along with clan 
exogamy*^-ali of which rested on tribal endogamy—inco the new social order. 

To take an illustration from Syed Sirq U1 Hasan about the Bedas: M member of 
higher caste may gam admission mto the Bedar community by paying a fine to the tribal 
panchayat and by providing afeastfor members of the community. On the occasion the 
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prwfyu is required to eat with them and subseguentiy have a betel-ma cutonthe tipcf 
his tongue. Afier the meals he is required to remove ait the plates. * Among the 

Limhafus, in plice of betel nut i bit of goU his to be cut. while among the Kovichis ii is 
curmehc. 

While Che source of endogamy is by now clar. them cm also be no doubt that 
eisie e m e rged with the breaking up of the previous mode of production, that is, in the 
sbudra mode, ^igarduc tribes already drawn into arelatiockshtp with tribes not yet ma> 
hire enough for iniemal class division, hwl. we may espect, abe^ly begun co display 
traces of caste is the mantfestastons of inier*tribal contradjctions. 

From all this we may conclude that endogamy, drawn from a tribal past, is the 
determining feacure of caste. Bereft of endogamy caste hmes its identity. With the loss 
ofthis identity k expresses itself as class, sir^eandstnigh^ Caste can therafore only 
and In v ar iably exkS as cndogamoos ctes, 
h) Why was Endogamy /ffftffwtfoiae/ised.* 

If endogamy was the key future in the miking o1 caste, it could not have eo* 
shrined itself in the e m e r g ence of the new classes unless it was willed by the ruJiog 
Why did the ruling classes choose to institutionalise it, what advantages did they see in a 
system which creMed class along caste lines, ainl not the creation of a class system with* 
out the caste aspect? 

Just as in the case of the rise of the ayagara system we feel that the contiouabon of 
endogamy in the new dass context ptesemed some immedisse advantage to the tribes that 
were brought into hdotagc and those that coevesiedintothe^ontheonehtttd and the 
ruling vamas composed of Brahmanas and KshMriyas on the other. 

Kaudlya's Arduuluutra expresses Che need to break up the solidaricy of the exist* 
ing tribes which challenged the expansion of the shudra holding state and ks trading and 
agricnitura] rmerestson Cheonehwdandtocrudi the rebellious amtude of the Shudras 
who tended 10 organise themed ves akmg tribal lines even many yean after their captivity. 
For this Che Arthashastra re co mm e nded the distribution of su^ Shudras acroa dastant 
territories. Thus it was evident chat even under the new conditioru of class rule a mass of 
Shudras tended to identify themselves along tribal lines artd retain their tribal identity of 
endogamy as the only source of solidarity imder the new condhions of class bondage. 
Tbdr tribni identity tended to be a last straw wttbool wUcb for them the opprva* 
sion of the new order coaki not be withstood. 

Wc further feel that the purchase and sale of Shudras as was chmctcristk of 
slavery Hi Rome or Greece was not as frequent or practised to the same degree in India. 
Thus once after the captive Shudras were settled (hey might have not been ftequenlly 
shifted across vast t e rritory by purchase and sak, allowing thereby for some kind of 
stability and continuity of tribal identity down the line. In fact since it was the shudra 
bolding Siam that was the major user of the helots, the question of sale was diminished. 

For the ruling classes the continuation of a tribal endogantic feature (within the 
vanu division) uistituled an additional means, like for msunce the monoganous ^mily, 
for perpetuating privsae property and ensuring ^ continued monopoly. If kinsh^ was 
used to couolidale class postboa. endogamy along tribal lines was only an extension of 
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the territory of aicb kioship. Beiag bom into a casie also at the same time roeaM being 
bom with specific rights over property, the corollaiy sigmfyiaglhatbemgbominaccium 
caste aJso meant the Iocs of all soch proprieUiy rights. Thus sorplcc cxCnictioa w«s 
caoured and the niUaig dees eoaM, 00 accouar of caste, perpetnalc Itself as perma- 
ocat oplottara It was this new privilege that led to its insiitutkmalisaiiOQ. Endogamy 
was enshrined aod it became endemic to class society in India. If endogamy was the 
determining feature, it was the will of the ruling classes to insticutjcoalise it that led to the 
perpetuation of wch endogamy, and thus caste, ia India 

C. Elxponsion of Production Under FeudaUsni ADd 
the MnltiplkatMii of Cnsteo 

0 Vvicty and Uaevrnnrw in the Indian SubcooCaocnl 

A genermi remark which every conscientious historian or anthropologist has made 
is d>out Che diversity that the Isdiin subcontineru displays. This diversity b itself multi* 
faceted. 

This diversity is to be seen in the geographical and eoviroaiaeatal variety. The 
subcontinent is home lo a multitude of ecological niches each having its own forms of 
plant and animal life. This diversity of environment has contributed to an almost unpml* 
leled richness in the forms of human adaptation at the stage of hunting-food gathering. In 
palaeolithic times itself there was under the general category of bunting-food gathering, a 
great variety of culture among the thriving tribes. This variety, and from it, an identity, 
was marked by the auiltlpBciCy of Crttial huiguagcs. 

With advances in the mode of production to neolithism md pasaorilism-prtmitive 
agriculture and the continuous immigriuon of tnbes till then foreign to India, this diver¬ 
sity assumed a new dimer»ion. From dm time oa, ie, abut 10.000 years before now. this 
diversity was characterised also by die degree of advaocemeat Thus there came into 
eatstence advanced and backward tribes on the one hand and among the advanced a great 
deal of variety again based on the prin c ipal crops each cuMvaCed or the principal 
animals that each had domesticate. 

To this again we must add the development of co^Mr andiron whkh brought 
about further gradarions among the advanced tribes creating shades of the advent 
and shades afTMMg the backward. From the time of the commencement of the neolithic 
period steady terms of barter and exchange had also emerged among the advanced and 
backward tribes and between the advanced, leading to (he emergence of a complex. Ihe 
nuclear complex of the Kruhna-Tungabhadra doab, for instance described the coexist¬ 
ence and interrelationship of a host of tribes at diffeient levels of production. 

The comcnencemeot and progress of the iron age saw the advancement of tribal 
oligarchy and the breeding of divisioia within and amongst tribes. A stratum within the 
advanced tribes and a division between (his advanced proto-class stratum, and the tribes 
ai a mote backward level, displayed the emergence of a relaborkship between tribes own¬ 
ing slaves and tribes contributing such slaves. Inother wordsby (he (imeof thesuitof 
the shudfi holding system Mtd the c o mmenc em ent of Magadhan, MauryanandSatavahMt 
rule there was already a mariced division that had emerged between the various tribes of 
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the different nuclear repons of India. This was expressed in the ele^iant totem people 
already domiBatiog dMse oi the mouse totem or the slaying of the buffalo toiera by the 
mother goddess Duiga. 

The beginning of class society proper and only hs lequirements of labour due to 
Che invention and developmest of plough based Held aghcohure saw the conquest of 
tribes at the backward levels of production. Thus after the onset of the shudra holding 
epo ch , the Indian land mass displayed a range and variety of culture and customs aD 
hinging around the tribal identity. This tribal identity under areas that came under class 
rule tnanifested itself in the form of caste. 

y) Limited Perimeter of the Susdra Holding System 

In the period of the shudra holdiag system the territories covered by die kingdoms 
of the Matiryas. Guptas or Sstavahanas were vast and subcontmenul or peamsular in 
proportions. But just as in the case of Karnataka under the Mauryas when the preclass 
socid formation continued, siroilariy the shudremode of production, it may be sai^could, 
even by the cod of its ^och, bring only a pan of the population of dietr territory at that 
time under a class divided order. It would be no underestimation to say that the majority 
of the popoJatioa imdcr the period of the shudra holding system ranained oatsMe 
IW dasi divided order. 

In Karnataka under the Saiavahanas this was even more so. When compared to 
the Gupta or Mauryan north, the de g re e of uibmisatioo or the scale of cc mmeice was 
much lesser. For instance while we come across dozens of cities by the time of the Gupta 
age, Paaliputii alone being a metropolis having a population of several in Kamsuka 

at about tlW same period we come across only five cities and even these were not very 
populous when compared to those of north India. This can only mem that Ike arm 
bmigbt under plot^ agriculture whkb was dimtiy proportlo&al to the size of the 
population residing in dtics was far km in Karvataka. Hence surplus extraction 
from distant villages could have been less probable in sustaining these urban setticsnents, 
and asost of the rural class division that had taken place most have occ u rred in the 
dose vkiBhy of the urima settlements. The landowning class of the Sauvihana period 
must have been an urban class due to this proxjrmty and must have differed quite vastly 
from the landlord class mat was to follow is feudal times ahhou^ the two were owners 
of landed property. Thus we may say that only a oiioority of the population of the time 
had been brought under the shudra mode of production as such; the vast body of the 
population existing beyond of its direct sphere of surplus extraction. This should at the 
same lime not kad us to conclude chat the shudra holding society had no influence at all 
on the rest of the tribal populaUoos. On the one hand were the Vts who were ind^ndent 
peasants that ufukrtook plough*based agriculture and took advantage of the rising urban 
centres lo trade in their produce with die merchants. Secondly the innumerabk trsbal 
communities at the difTerent kvds of developcneni traded with the merchants that fte- 
quented their domains and mross the trading outposts set up along select points falling in 
regions covered by forest but through which the trade routes of the emptfe fell. Thus 
through economic ties of trade the advanced mode of shudra hokjing pr^ction knit a 
complex ensemblage of relationships with the proclass tribal communities which existed 
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tf differeac ecoooaik levels. TUs cocr^lex of ecotKxnk ties, could only have bed hs 
coittHefpajt in cultunJ lelebons and even of manie^. This web of reJ lions—economic 
md noDeconomk. and at times even of a military chancier—tended only to aggravate 
the class divisioos within the thbes and paved way for the sweep of the fesidil mode of 
production that followed suit 

In short, Ike Umked pcrimHcr of Ike sfandn mode of production, a boonAiry 
whoee conloun were all Cke more doaely drawn in Che case of Karnataka, had stll 
hfl moat of tke people, in a tribal, prertaw state of exatence Thus in Ike period of 
tke dindrn holdim system while caste had eiiati ged, it was consoUdaled ud carried 
through as an insUtutioo witli the expansioo of class society aiMl tke incorporation 
of tkese varioos tribal peoples at dHTereiit leveb of economy as castes only wftb the 
onset of Ike new feudal naode of prodoctioiL Hence tke consohdatkm of caste be* 
hH^ to the epoch of feudalism proper. 

IH) Spnadef Feudaban and the AssimUatioo of Tribes 

When compand to the shudra hoiduig system, the spread of feudalism was^m^ 
Inle. The lerrhory under a kingdom came at the same time 10 mean the near total domi- 
nation of the feudal mode of production over all earlier ones. Except in certain thickly 
forested enclaves the early centuries of feudal expansion uw a thorough iocorporationof 
most of the tribal peoples into the new mode c( production. They became either the 
exploited or as in several cases a small section from them joined the ruling classes. BC’ 
tween being exploited and joining the exploders there was no middle ground. 

The signifkioce of this vast conquest of peoples under early feudalism meant that 
for the vast majority of the tribes, the introduction to 'dvilisadon* came not throu^ the 
sbudrt holding mode of vama divisioos but throu^ the feudal mode of caste division. 
Hence tf varan domfaiated tke milieu eftkeshudra heldiag system iati dominated 
Chat of feudalism. More of the vama*jati relationship later. Bui first let us take a look at 
how this processes of the spread of fci^alism; the assimilation of tribes as casies into the 
feudal mode of production took pla^ 

iv) Precem of Espanrion 

As we have already seen in thttclugaer^ihe feudal mode of production cam mto 
existence by the issue of land grants to Brahmanas, civil and military officials and wealthy 
merchaou who sealed down in villages artd became an mtermediary landlonJ class ex* 
pkMing 1 subject peasantry. 

Such land grants either transferred already settled villages with an inbuih class 
structure and which the state maiiilaified or those that were constituted by the ^ou^ 
using agricultural tribes who were living as an indqi eft d en t Vis or peasantry and within 
the structure of which class division had already be^ to emerge. Apart from these two 
types ofrurilseakmeots there was a third which was fonned of independent tribal peoples 
wfto still belonged to modes of pastorilisin*prirnilive agriculture or hunting-food father¬ 
ing. Land grestt were made at the periphery of such settlements and in time the feudal 
class came to dominate over the tribes in these settlonentt. 

This was achieved through the use of violence. However, while feudalism applied 
violence to estabiish its mode of productioo k ai the same time in c orpor a ted gradual 

Misubde methods. 
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The new senkmencs oC landlords leaded lo fmt strike M the original economic 
resouices of the tribe. Either (hey lost (heir agricultmel land or they had (o forestke their 
pasture lands and hunting grounds or foraging (erritorks. The landman ratio for pie* 
plough agricultural societies is highly disproportionaie and even the slightest dtsturbance 
of H only begins to eat into their mode of life. This compelled the tribals to rdy on (he 
feudal economy for pan of their sustenance, which brou^ them closer and closer to the 
settlements of the landlord. At the same rime those tribes practising podu cultivation as a 
result of being elbowed by the feudal encroachen also came to change their own piactke 
of agriculture. They came lo rely on the Brahmanas in particular for undertaking plough 
bas^ agrkutiure and thus themselves came to be trinsfemd into a peasantry. Therefore 
by this process the independence characteristic ofihetribd mode of existence wasforesaked 
and either by violence^ loaa of their sources of econorak survival or shnply dcpcn* 
dcscc on (he superior mode of ecoDotiik proAictio* or often by a conbfainlioii ^all 
these tecSors, there was the systematk yet gradual asstmilatioa that took place of 
the tribaJ peoples. The mode proved itself abundantly capiMe of overthrowing the <Ad 
tribal order and its methods of obtaining the d ep endence of the tribal masses was certainty 
far m ore advanced and sophisticated when compwed to the more brazen, outspokenly 
violent and oo (hat account crudeness of the shudn holdmg system. 

RS Sharma makes some pertinent observaiiom in this regard. He says: "TV 
coA^ursr of the baekward peepUs /h'iag bi the Jmgles, fonstjy etc. by brahmonised 
prmces from agriettituroUy advmced arras rnormousiy added to the number uari- 
ety ofShudra castes. The suppressiomofSabaras. BhiUas, Puiindas, etc, is referred to in 
a medievai inscription from central fndia. Forfitre hmdied years from the 9th century 
almost aU the Deccan powers fought against the Abhiras, who could not be easily or* 
similated mio the brahmanieai order. An inschprion of AD 861 shows that the Frathihara 
pnnee Kakkuka destroyed and conquered a village of Abhiras near Jodhpur and settled 
it with brahmanas and vaisyas, who were promised softly and livelihood, A Kalacuri 
inscriprroii of the I2lh century speaks of the deliverance of the Ratianpur prince 
JtqjaUadevc III from the riiifcAes of a tribai people called Thirus or Tharus which was 
celebrated by his donation of a \nllage to two brahmanas. It is not dear whether this 
village lay in the Thiru area, but priests were granted land m many subjugated mriso* 
ries, where they inducted the indigenous aboriginal tribal peoples into their cultural 
fold. This process nuy have been also peaceful, but peaceful or otherwise it succeeded 
because of the siqteHor material culture of the brahmanas who not only taught new 
scripts, language arui riluals to die preiiterate people but acquainted them wilh 
plough cidriuorion, new crops, seasons, calendar, preservation of cattle-wealth etc, * 

RN Nandi attests lo this conclusion when he says, speaking of peninsular India; 
**7^ decline of the market economy marked a further stage in the development of pro¬ 
ductive process.... The subsumption cfMarrui diviskM by a complex hierarchy of supe¬ 
rior and inferior Jfstis also began obonr this lime: with the nianber of irferior Jotis ever 
on die increase. * 

The role of ideology in this assimilasory process was of great importance. The 
spread of feudal ideas and religio-philosophical notions, the spread of ritual and the spread 
of the epics of Mahabharaiha and Ramayina themselves written during the period of the 
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GupcsscouUeffectivdy riiape Uieute«of ibenb^lriM maMet andtbenby toihM 
eateot c o m p cTtti te (be role of violenoe In tfus ph en o me nal {nMfornnboQ, mating u i 
Klf^wUlin^ suhmiaeton; an oUaiioci of che oU of existence at the feet of ovtr- 
wfaetaiag feadaiifla. 

?) CoBte^lonofTHhnlForwWIlklBthePmiMlan 
of a FeodU Mode and the STPCfoCk Scrwoift of FaudaHan 

A featore marking out the divenity of Indian society la due esaentlally to its caste 
system. Caase has not only perpcmaaed tribal endogamy but It has also wrenched out 
from a prehtsioric tr^ past aspects belonging to the economic base, as much as those 
from die su p eratn icture of yoie. Hence each carte and the entire syrtea of raft ft 
carrM rcuanta of prcMrtary making India moving on its way into the twenty first 
centBry a kind of muaeumlbckHig off vague images of a hoary part. Tlwie fragmeob of 
the tf ifWfMBff aad soperrtnietiml part have cagia d e ted ifb lo cadogamy, making 
each cisSe an exclusive domain, *a nation in itsefT. as a few early British colonialists 
choae tocaO this plethora of divemty. 

Ihe expaasson of feudalism creeled t^oe main clesaea. One was the laiMflonl 
dass and the oOier two were the class of bonded tenaMs and that of the bonded labourer, 
su bser vi en t to the first While feudalism always ensived what it waned from these two 
daaaes and invariably moulded the varkwa tribes iaio these roaior classes, it allowed 
within this framewotk of economic servitude for a pursuit of econoouc activicy which 
belonged to iheir respective tribal parts. Ihas the bunting tribes were assiniikrted u 
tenants and cetancfs, fishmg tribes served feudalism as fishermea, pastoral sheep rearers 
became tenants and shepherds, primitive igricultarists became toddy upping tenants and 
soon. 

In the cultural and religious sp h eres each caste brought with it its own foms of 
ayniage, music and dance. It carried its totems, animistic gods afrt mothers goddesses 
thereby creating the Indian pantheon. 

Ib the political superstructaie each tribe tugged along its instiauioni self*ad* 
Buikistrttioci in the fens of jan-pinchtyats in which only the m em b er s of each caste srt 
together to adjudkaie maoers exclusive lo thesr caste. 

These were dien fragments thrt were drawn from the tribal pass and imbedded 
into the new feudal society as a result of the insaitutkm of cusie. Tfruscasm which disdrh 
guishes itself oa saccouot of endogamy came to signify due to this tribal characserisiic, 
fragments or remnwits of its other features from the bygone modes. Thus carte coaCrib* 
uladlolbetyDcrctkatioiieflAdkiifnNiaUam. N) Koaambt idenbfied Hindu religioo 
as asyncrebc faith. This itself we feel was a superrtructuril manifestatiooof a feudalism 
which wm structured akmg caste lines and thus itself bore asyndetic structure 

This syncreiisni. It must be remembered did not signify any federal features or 
democratic inclinations. This was an out and out feudal hierarchical syncretism. The 
feudal ruling classes coped with, adjusted with, accomodated and fused with only those 
and those elements alone which did not distuib or contr^ict the task of sustaining and 
reproducing the feudal mode. Ontheconirary all those tribal elements iriiich were pre> 
served had been badly battered, reslu^ed and only fragments of the past were allowed to 
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c r e e p bMo the new mode of life. For mtance eodogamy ws tniTmlHled only becioie it 
fomndered lo the dkoies of (he Uwt of feudal privMe property and the sanctity of (he 
feudal eatHes; tribal relifions wd faiths were ncorpocned only afeer they bowed to (be 
supr ema cy of the pfincIpaJfodt (hit decorated the (fafones of the pareheoo—Shiva. VMwo 
and Brahma; all tftem p tt at jati ad^udkalioQ duoutb panchayatt wtxt p r eacoed only 
bccanar they had bowed to (he authority of (he feudal village panchayat and vowed not to 
cootradictit. Thus on every count the remnants had ceased lo exhibit (heir carikt values 
that had leal them meaning freedom, equality and fcpubticaiusxn of the mode of primi* 
dvecommunisro. Tbesyncretismthat was achieved was under the absolute dktatorihip 
of the feudal class. There was do compromise on this. The cornprocnise in the process of 
fusaon that had occurred was ap par en t and not real; rt was a feature well incorporated into 
feudalism and not of tribalism any longer k was the coatiaiiaCioa of old fom in the 
new mBIni In short caste cast on Indian feudalism a syncretic stnictnre which in tun 
was manifesied in the different realms that weal to make the feudal mode of production. 

vl) Noo^TVtel Soarccs of Caste Formation 

While tribal endogamy was the surest source in the formation of castes, castes 
came into existence from noivtribal origins too. RS Sharma tdemines two other such 
sources that went into the making of caste. He writes: "Another sigrufictmt process 
which ied k> the mMltipUcation cf sadra castes war the t rantf ormatwn ^ crafts into 
castes. As trade and c om m erce languished in post-Gupta times erq^ guiZdr Usuied to 
become stagnant, immobile, more and more hereditary, and more ond more localised 
Thtdes ond guilds graduatfy constituted dinvirr/vrr cnio closed exdusree groups resem* 
bling castes for aU practical purposes. Apararia quotes Brhaspati to heads 

guitds may reprimand and condemn wrong-doers and may also excontmunicare diem, h 
seems that napitM^ modaka^ iammlikM^ twamakarm malakam^ sankhakan suSrakara^ 
dtrakara etc., who, like aborigines, are ail called mixed castes in medieval texts obvi- 
ousty emerged as castes ous of various erttfts. ** 

This is how Sharma identifies the other source of caste formation. He writes: *'A 
factorwhkh mudtiplied the ruanber of castes among both the higher arwl lower orders of 
Hindu society especially in the Deccan and south India, in medieval tones was their 
rwligi/ms <^tiation. The paroUel between the jpuifrip/<cofio*i cf sects and that of castes 
M nwdieval times is very dose, and the former helped the latter Saivism, \kiisnavism. 
Buddhism ond Jainism^^each one of these rtligions^rolifermed into numerous sects 
not so much due to boric differences in doctrines as due to mirtor differences in rituals 
and even in food and dress, which all were sustained by regUmai practices, * 

Botii these sources for the rise of castes were uon^iribal io orifiiL One was 
drawn feom the gafld structure of shodra boldiiig $odety« the other from the stnic* 
tore of sectarian rcUgiotts movements. This nooAribal origin of castes should not 
lead us however lo come lo a similar eottduskmof the origin of caste ms an inslitu* 
tion hsrif. Casle as an institatioo sp r un g only fmm tribal endogamic roots. Bui in 
Che course of (he development of society after caste was thus insututionalised. there were 
difTereiu factors, some econo mi c, some others noneconomic, which led to the crettion of 
closed communities. Although such closed commonilies did not draw their origins from 
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m nuDcdule tribil pvt tfteir cooMg tnio exiocftcc in t socul enviroQineni ih« wv 
parodied out tniD ifsiMnimble cvtBS kd to (heir takiof CMi caste ovcfto«e$ ind uhifTMtely 
|ettin( tnndbnned umd fall-fledged cvtet tfaemeehes. In aiadyBf such processes of 
cocunf iaiD being of casle^whkfa have coMiottedthroughoot ihe period ate the initial 
ccotuneeof eariy feudalism and cmr cntolidMioo, and which wc will fapeaiedly lefcr to 
in the leat of this book ooe has lo he careful not to jump to ahisiorical coocluskw. b 
was only on foundations that were already laid by tribal endogamy ibat later additional 
Gontributiocis to caaao look place. It vaa endoguny rooted in Uv tHbnl pnet thnf 
dcienalned the real nnd act the tread. The trunk of casaa grew from the tap root of 
tribal endogamy. Just because laser branches shot off from the stem can the vitality and 
d etenni nale role of the root be denied? 


There are varioosw^ to arrive it a froal undemanding of caste. Tbiscouldbe 
erpiessed in a phor i sm s . 

Romila Thapar says: *...a tribe mcorporated into peasant society coaid be con- 
vened into a caste. * 

On our part we have in dte course of this diacussicn already made one or two such 
aphorisms. Yet we may add that caste IstiHbe in a dam setting. Or else, we say 
iribcsbacoinecaslesuoder dam rale. Or to be more precise we could even uy came 
Is trttw ladcr a frnrtal order. 

D. Growth of the Untouchables 

Untondiabie castes aiao» Iflte the red, greatly increased In nuoibcrs during 
tbe period of earty frwialhm The spread of the Untouchable casM also called v the 
Mi-Shndras was direedy related to the spread of the feudal mode of pfoduction. DD 
Kosarabi sells us of bow food gatherers were reduced to Ae level of Untouchables. 

RSSharma provides us with details of this process which Kosambi bad identified. 
“Host imtouehMe cosies were backward tribes whose mdmeticn boo the Hmdm system 
was occempiished through brahmanisa t ion and through the spread cl H'mdtused Bud- 
dhism. This am be btferredftomBrohmartkol texts as well as from Buddhist caryapadas. 
The latter refer to the domen, nisadat and their women-folk and to the KapoUkas. all of 
whom generally lived an mounds outside the villages and were urUouchables for die 
Brahmanas. Appanntly certem tribal people could not be fully absorbed m Hindu 
society because of dieir being very backward and hence had to be pu^dtothe position 
ef mtoackoMej; orpossihtydrose who offered stiff rtsistonce to the process of conquest 
and HindMisasion were dispossessed of their lands m the villages and forced to setde 
outside. Perhaps this happened to the Katvartas who were finally overpowered by the 
Palos Ian early feudal dynasty that ruled over Bengal} in the Hth century This may 
also be true if the Domba tribe, who appear to be an important people in the 
Dombipadacarya. Since bfahmanisaricn took place on a very large scale in earfy medi- 
evai times, the number of urtroucAoMr castes increased subtsantiaUy. In early times 
cersam varietiet of hunters and artisaru were rendered mtouchabUs... “ 


K^AtKtsny 

Elsewbm RS Shinna ays: ^S9m^{hlmu^)Uit<ounuasmaKyQs6l ^Un^^ 
toi^chabUJ autes» their consolidation ot Chapter X fef ifce Dharmmskmstrm} stems to 
havebetnihe work of about the f^ctntary.... 

The ...(Untomchaitiel castes wen to be distinguished by their occupation. The 
condalas suepakas and attryavasayms were engaged for executing crimmols, imd were 
given ciothes beds and omanenxs. The nisadas livedbyftshing, and the medasandhres, 
madgus and euncus were employed in tmmtmg wild Ofumals. KsaOrs, ugras taul pukasas 
an described as engaged in catching and killmg animals livmg m holes. Apparently all 
of dtete were homeward aboriginai tribes who retained their occupations euen when they 
were absorbed m brahmanicat society. ** 

CofMinuiAg ifld further cootribotii^ to the diecussM on the spttod oi the lift* 
touchnMes » cades. Iffao Habib veatures to add: "5tee they lUnsouchable castes} were 
excludedfrom taking toagrieubure, and their own original or altered occupations were 
of minor or seasonal imponance. they beemne a large reservoir of m^rte, servile Imul- 
less labour available for wort at the lowest cost to peoMPUr as well as superior lafut- 
holders. It is d^ficult to ovoid the view that the bitter hostility which the rest of the 
population has displayedfor these menial jatis had derivedfrom this furulamental con¬ 
flict of insertst. Coneepu of ^purity* and ’pcUution' were a fafsoao/iM/ioPi of this basic 
economic fact'*'* 

Irfan Habib was only rcnectinf on the lines that shanna bad already drawn out 
regarding the questioti of purity tod polhition. RS Sharma ays: Mgaour the bock- 
ground of a very low material culture of the aberigines, the cnervosvig contempt for 
manual worlu coaiMied with pnmihve ideas of taboo and impurity associated with cer¬ 
tain muerials. produced the unique social phenomenon of unsoueh^Uiry " ^ 

We kam from this discussion chat ontouchability spread as a social institution 
thititig the period of rising and espandjng feudalism. In Karnataka urtder the shudra 
hddmg system the population circumscribed by class society was smalL much smaller 
than m Cangetk nocth India as we have aJrea^ observed. This only allowed for the 
creation of Untouchables on a very small scale during the period and perhaps the tribes 
reduced lo untoochabiItty at that time were the small and peripheral ones. Thus for all 
pnctkal purppwj Che commeBccmcat at uBloochability itadf may be dated ft mu 
Che period of fcodaMsiiL 

RN Nandi is therefore co rrect when he observes: **7hr growth of the feudal 
economy helped by these social developments of whicA AfgA point wru marked by cAr 
of^tearance of banded field labour and new forms of land eentroL Just about this time, 
the asUyega or unioachaUr emerged as the fifth rung of the midt(iono//9ifr-vama Aier- 
afcA> The umtye^ idea helped the growrA of servile labour and was rebrfbrttd by the 
sanctification of forced labour by legal writers. '* '* 

IVibca at Che level of boa^ Md fiMMi fiCkcr^er priaeelithk «sd meeolitWc 
levels and also Iboac al neoliChsc levels of pi iuiicive agricultiire but who did aoi yet 
use mrlali were Che chunk of whai the Ualoochables were asade oi. Let us consider 
the case of the Madigas and Holeyas of KamMaka 
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Hk Midips m tn Untouchable cafte formiog 4% of Karnataka'a population 
today. They fonn the second largest Untouchable caste after the Hofeyaa. T^conoeiH 
tration of the Madtga populaboo is lo he found in the districts of Kantasaka bantering 
AoAtfi Pndesh ezdudtog Kolar. with two powerful peoetntions into Shiinoga and 
Dharwad districts. Ihere is a Telogu^^eaking Untouchable Madiga caste also, similar in 
status but fkst in number among the Tekigu Unloochables of in AnAn Pradesh. The 
Iblofu Madiga populaskia is cooceamed in the adjoiniDg districts of Aodn Pradesh 
with peihaps some penetration into a costal dittrict or two in (ha Krishna and Godavari 
deltaic legion. 

This dispersal of rtscoDCCttrMioo only establishes beyond doubt that the Madigs 
were one of the significant tribes which inhabited the southern habttabonal core regioD of 
India Abocaikd Adi-Dvavidu in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, an appellatkMi which 
only speaks of ibeir anbquty, we may say that the Madigas were already p r ese nt in this 
southern nuclev area and in Bellaiy*IUichur districts among the districts of KamAika in 
particular, foming the heart of the doab of the Krishna’Tdngabhadra rivers. Syed Suif 
Ut Hasan's study of the castes of (he Nizam's domhucns leads him to conclude thu the 
Madigas “carrtipctui m e^ery detail to the ifmg caste cfthe Maratha distncU. If 
this is true, the Madigas must have wandered in not just the southern nuclear region but 
also m the ermre Deccan region hself as buniervfood gatherers from prenieolithk tunes. 
*7V etymology of the name ‘MaMga* it mcertom aldwigh attempts wen made to 
derne k from the weed 'Masoagi'. dte name of m aborigiaat tribe.... Tbit only 
corresponds with the Madiga legend that they are the children of Matangi. It is quite 



possible ihM Madiga. Msng are) Matangi are co mmonly derived. Whileit may be difficult 
to identify the perM of their arrival 10 the nuclear area, the fact that they are 10 be found 
in both Kaniauka md Andhra areas only telb us that their presence dearly preceded the 
period of the focm^ion of the Kanr^da natioiiality and its split widi the Telugu. 



m UiiaHHiMy 

Madigi k)f« cliins that (hey are the diilikco of (bev fdnile profcniocu, Mmip. 
is said she gave pwuctim to Rmuka whin Umer was punned by her son 
Farshuram, who m wrath, ad off ktasangVs nose which was i mm ediaseiy r ts tortd to her 
by Rennta^ Smee then, tUnnka, bi the form of Etlmima, has been revered as their 
patron deity by the caste, ** 

"^Kccordm^ to one [other Ugmdj the head of ReruA^ die wi^ of safe Bhrifu 
who was beheaded by her iord^ orders, feU m a Madiga house, ar^ grew insoa M^iiga 

Yet arMdter myth has k dttt itfOMiagam who dttpped off the heads of both Rccieka 
ttdMatenp tp his hcnnitay> rescinded his curae at the ptea of Pgs hufa mahto tea who 
in piectnt beck (he heed to the body mixed chat of Retiuka's and Matanfi*s.'^ 

hrtfaer theee same whlen aarme a version of the EUamme tegend from the Asedis 
who stfififl praise of Maiangi. This is how the Last UiKSfUA: **She is supposed to be the 
doMgheer iff Giriraia Hurd and Jawmikorhari and the wife ofJamodagni rishL Her son 
is Farasurama, carrying a piougK ** 

All these trends, two taken from Hyderabad Kamtuka* CM from Shimoga and 
the last from Tkmkur have a lot in common. While Matangi is the Madiga tribal aoces* 
tress ber danghlBr Ellamnuk Brehmaiiacd as Renoka* has some p«t of her body grafted 
andasareaalimafriedioaBrabminaridb]. Theaonof thisrishi is Penshorime whois 
invariably symbolised as the beaier of the plough. The assimilarioo through force by m 
expending Brahmana plough'usii^ society of whet was an independent tribe art facts 
which can be derived from this myth. 

Thcee fated childctn of El lemma that bdonged 10 Mahidta Mandala» the region of 
Karnataka that they inhabited, were at this point reduced as bonded labourers into the 
expaialing ortler of feud^ism by the Bralmana Pirashurama. 

The Holeyas are the maior Uotoochabk caste of Kamasaka* fonning 7% of the 
Stare*s population. In the caste hierarchy the Holeyas are placed above the Madigas. 
which we feel only indicates duU the Holeyas were at a more advanced level than the 
Madigasatthe bme of their integrabon into feudal sociery. 

The territory of concenintico of the Holeya population is clearly demarcated 
from that of the Madigis. The Hokyas inhabit the South Maidaru exclusively docnioate in 
the Malrad, descertd to the Karavaii and a tract like (hnm of Holeya habitation c«u 
across southern Bijapur. wesrern Rakhur and settles in GuTharga. 

If (he Madigas have contiguity wkh the Tehigu nationality, the Holeyas have an 
excittfave monopoly over the db^ts nei^iboanttg the Tamil country. Thb only con¬ 
firms the kkniity between the Kannada Holeya and the Tamil Pariya. This is bom out by 
the common lingusstk root 'Pa* in ^mil becomes 'ha* in Kannada and Pariyi prt^ 
pounced in Kannada would read as 'Haraya\ Further. *ra' and 'la* tend to often meta¬ 
morphose into the other making Paraya in Kannada'Halaya', from which Holeya proper 
may be derived The Tamil Pulaya Untouchables are a cloaer rendering of Hot^a. It 
appears that the Mala of Tchigo country, the Paraya and Pulaya the Ikmil narionalky 
and the Chamar of Mahanshtrs are related and perhaps constitoied acoromon tribe, like 
that of the Matangi for the Madigas during the mesolithic period 
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At (his kvd of meoolithism. the Holeyas woe hueicr-food (atherm. Bot wHh 
the change to Molkhisn (he Holeyis were qnkfcer in adapting lo agncnJture titan the 
Madigas. P e rhaps (he neolhhk (iwsfonpation was tcsetf me d i a te d by (be Holey is la the 
noanuckar (egioii,h^ in Kannada andpokm in Tamil meaning a strip of cukivamd dry 
land. At the time of (heir integration into the caste system they c o oti n o e d to remain 
oeolitiDC primitiye agricolCwisls whose fortones were on the deciine doe to (he destruc¬ 
tion of their water sources and usurpation of their l»d&. The spread of the Htdeyas into 
the Malnad and then into the southern Karavali only speaks of their ^rkuhural prowess 
which tapped the inhoepitable yet ht^ly humid and mcasture laden soils of these regiom 
to cultivate ragi and rice. The loss of Holeya agricuhufi] tracts however need not have 
coounenced in the early years of feudalism alone, and may have preceded it by several 
ceiMuhei. The Hdeyas could have already begun to foresake their to Iron using 
peoples and deserting such lands also begun lo migrate further into the foretted lerriu^ 
riea to the southern and western Hanks of Karnataka; only hotly pursued by (he iron ukss 
for the beautiful land they had cleared and cultivaied; till they were again furcherelbowed 
lothe incenors. Tbe stamp of agrkuhure is what characterises the Holeyas and as Edgar 
Thurston and Rangachari write; their *^eus$ams indic^t ihatt^Holtyos wtn cnce mar* 

Tht Mytott Census Report €f 1891 UMtt%: ""Intkepft survey period, duHoUyo 
or Afodig Kutvadi, m the maidat creostem diyisiou, was so closely idens^d with the 
soli that his cash, accompanied by certain formolrnes and awe*mspiring soiemnkiex 
was considered to give the comp de grace to long esistmg and vexatious bomdary dis 
puses. He had a potentiai voice m the internal e cono m y of du village, and was often 
fidsss AckaSes of the fasel fvtilage official). ** 

Birther, burial customs have it that the Holeya's permission must be taken for the 
spot of land nee d ed for the burial in a village; without which the rite cannot be consum- 
intted. 

The other bit of evidence which speaks on behalf of Che prinntive agricultural level 
of Che Holeyas Is that they are priests or tammadis only to mother goddesses of which 
there are a bevy if not a host 

It was war chat sealed the issue with the Holeyas, a rout of their economy by 
diiect usurpation of their lands wd (hus their economic subjection whi^ had already 
been on for centuries had kept embers of hostility simmering. It was such purposive 
ruination that ultimately forced the Holeyas into a life of bondage if only to stay alive. 
Unlike several other tribes who escaped into the forest, the Holeyas had advanced from 
honting-food gMherii^ to priimtive agriculture and it was this advancement which proved 
to become the hurdle, since it p re e mpted (heir flight to freedom and regression into the 
jungles as foragers and hunters once again. The Holeyas were caught m a hislork vice— 
between the devil of dvilisadon and (he deep sea of savagery. 

The legends of the time invari^>ly make (his point repeatedly. And there is strik- 
mg absence of all elements of vagueness, itself aresuh of the gradualness dictated by the 
economic rum as found among the lore of the Madigas. For the Hokyas, more conscious 
their former freedom and therefore more assertive, it had co always be war and baltk— 
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the violence of txpiftdint feudAlum end Ks BrtfmunM—before they were tikeo in com* 
piemJy. To clle from Thunlon end Rjofachari: *'A// TidM ^fo^niin chrtmtcU$ agrre ei 
ctfc/tiwie lAe crectiom €/Maiabcr amd CoM/t^ or Lentil TUuvo ^A(eo ei> ^ortua 
Aoim^ rvcio<aied)han tiW iea Oi itwcA iond AT/le comU cover ^ Aariinf Mr bottle' 
axe from the top of the Western Chats. A modtfied form of £fce IraditioR Jiafei i^or 
forasu Rama gaw the finely reclamed land to Naga and MiocM Brahmins, who were 
mrt true Brahmins, and were turned om or destroyed by fiAermem and Holeyas, who 
held the comtry till the Tidu Brahmins were miroduced by Mayor ybrmalofdieKadamba 
dynasty!. AU traditions mite m attribuxmg the mtroduction of the present day io Mayor 
Marma, but they vary bt details connected with the manner bi which they obtained a firm 
footing in the land. One accomt says that Hobashika, chef of the Koragas, drove oat 
Mayor \brma, but was in turn expelled by Mayor \hrma*ssom, or sm^^h-^Lsw Lokaditya 
of Gckamom, who brought Brahmins from Ahi-kshetra, and setded them in S2 viflo^ei. 
Another mokes Mayor Varmo himself the mvader of the eomtry which till then had 
remained in the possessien of the Holeyas and fishermen who had turned out Parasa 
Rama !i ^roAni^ Mayor \bfma and the Brahmins whom he had brought from AM- 
ikxAerra were again driven out by Nando, a Holeya ehi^, whose mm Chandra Sayano 
had, however, Uamed respect for Brahmins from his mother who had been a dancing 
girl m the temples. His admiration for them became so great tlut he not only brought 
back die fira^niiiu. but actually mode over all his authority to them, and reduced his 
people to the position of slaves, A third accoimt makes Chandra Sayana, not a son of a 
HoUyaking^ butadescendantofMayor \brma and the conqueror of the Holeya king.***^ 

TliisaccouoKof the bondage of the Holeyas tesarpnsingly precise for its historic- 
icy. It not only speaks of Parisumnu the godhead of a forging feudalism boc also of the 
Kadasnba king. Mayurasharma. Il is a ssory significani for its historicity and thus giving 
us an account, rare to come by. of che relactondiip between the Kadvnba kings and the 
Brebmana senkn and the achievement of the feudal state tn ultimaiely suppressing the 
Holeyas. There could not be a better account of the devdo p meoc of bonded labour and 
Che cofksolidalion of caste society. 

The role ofChandn Sayana is of vital importance in this subjection. The legends 
che mad ves at one time speak of him as the son of Nanda the Holeya chief and at another 
as a kingdetcaided from Mayurasharma himself. This apparent cormdicbon in realky is 
in total agrcemeni with the process. 

DD Kosambi says: ‘Thechief, withdiebockingcf a few nobUs freed from tribal 
law, would become nder over his former tribe while the ordmary trib e smen merged into 
A nrw prasnnr/>Kosambi was only describing a general procds of the expaosioa of 
class society in India. Chandra Sayana was one such chieftain. First with the Holeyas and 
agakta the Kadamba Brahmaeas. then wkh the Kadamba Brahmanas against the Holeyas. 
The two difTercm legendary accounts were only talking of a Qiandra Sayana of two 
different periods: first as the son of the Holeyas and then as the scion of the Kadambas. 

This contradiction wasthereforeorUyoneamongthemany that would grease (he 
cart wheels of feudalism onward. Was the Kadamba king. Mayura Shanna himself not a 
convertee to Brahmanism drawn from a tribal clan which had the Kadamba tree as ks 
totem? 
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The uMmaie demgndoo of these stone le^l tribes coaid hsve been achieved 
vtih an optimum use of force. Their settlements outside the village indicates that they 
were final additions to the villife. The Untouchable hosris and Aeru perhaps came lo be 
iacorporaied ioco the g eo g r a frfi y of the village only after such tribes having been deprived 
of their sources of sustenance became incceasingly dependent on the feudal village and 
came to live on ks peri p h er y; driven by deprivation they became and the target of dte 
contempt of the village and its various castes, till they were finally assimilased as bonded 
libooiefT by the feudal sectioRS. Thus while the class of landlords took advantage of their 
labour depressing its value on a social scale and incorporating it as a bonded work force 
ia their fields and as domesoc hands in their houses serving ihmby as a good replacement 
for the chattel slaves chM they formerly held; tenant Shudris and lied artis«is» except for 
the contempt which they cafl on the Untouchables and apart From being recipients of bitti 
chakri on a few ritual occasions which served to atone their contempt, did not really 
derive the material advantage of surplus extraction from the abdicated form of Untoueb* 
able labour. Unlouchabttiry was tbereforu the cMiwax of the caste system, b was a 
paroxysm, pangs from Indian history. Cond em ned and damned, poUoting and perpetually 
defiling, the Uatoudiahle was always the bonded lahoorer. Ihe Shudra tenant vent* 
mg his v en om co the Untouchable could not come to terms with the fact that he was 
jointly expknied by the feudal class. This feudal stake dividing the toilers was driven to 
deep into the body fabric that the wound femers to this day. 

E, Jaii and Chaturvoma 

There is a great deal ai confusion in onderstandir^ vama; vama in the period of 
the shudra hokting system and vama in the period of feudalism and the relauonship it has 
witbjaO. There is sure I y an intertwining between these two distmctinstttutioos. but this 
overlapping and interpenetration has often led to flawed inierpcetatioos. This has been 
the case with boty g e oi s htsioriography whenever H has chosen to deal with this issue. 

I) Eudoguny lu ChafufWM 

The division into four vamas was the result of developments internal to the Indo- 
Aryan tribes. It was an indicatfon of the break up of the Aryan tnbes. While Shudra and 
Dashyu were originally names of Aryan tribes themselves, perhaps the first wave of 
Aryan immigrants to the western Stndhu frontier, their conquest by the later Indo*Ajyans 
again brings to the fort the stamp oftribalexchisivism in Che making of vama; tc would be 
wrong to come to such a hasty conclusion. The institution of the Brahmana as we have 
already mentiooed was perhaps Dravidian in origin and could have emerged only as the 
resuh of the internal breaking of the Aryan tribes on the one hand and tbetr fusion with 
elements from the Dravidian oibes; a process consequent to the collapse Harappan 
civilisation. Thus the vama divisions saw the implosion of the Indo-Aryan tribes and » 
endtotheirexclusivtsin. AmongtheBrahmanas,Kshatriya, Vis and Sbodn vamas were 
now elements belonging to both die Indo^Aryan and non^Aryan backgrounds. These 
varan or das dlv isi oai were therefore Blxtures, dgai^riog the end of the trflial 
mode of priniilJve coounitnisBi and came to repreaest, owly on account of this fti* 
lion, the new mode of producUoo and iU sodal reality of classs. Theitfore vama 
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division spptrenUy miliCAed agitnst (he preservation of ciibaJ rc mn ai m sid thnsconoa* 
dieted the eustence of castes. 

But whik crtMinf vama, the leading Brahmana asd Kahatriya v amas incfaided. 
out of the advantages k held for their setf^veservaiior) and perpetuaison of private profK 
eity, the aspect of kiuDutabibty between the vamas or in other words, endogainy » a 
broad sense. Thus while endogamy was a tribal imtitutjon as such, ks applkatsoo to 
chaotfvama did not intnediaidy perpetuate jtfi; on (he cor^tra/y It perpetttaiad the stale 
of nftied tribes Id the fora of varan. This notion of vama must have dominated (he 
period from 1100 BC (o 000 BC, that is, the period of migration from the baskina of (he 
eastern tributaries of the Sindhu and upper reaches of the Gviga to the central Ganga 
plain. 

With the rise of dvilisacton in the central Ganga plains from 600 BC coward the 
old proce ss of fusion was inadequate. Tbe forceful dearing of forests and the conquest of 
(he tribal peoples that inhabited them to work on such ckared lands widened tbe ranks of 
the Vn and Shudns. The tribes thM were now preasgasged into heloUge. They joined 
the ranks of the Sbudras and came to be eiduaivcly pe ople d by them, 'nios 

endogamy that was originally introduced to the broad vama categories now actively rekt- 
forced endogamy practiced 1^ the tnbes which were forcefully reduced to tlavoy. Thss 
endogamy meant to preserve (he vama divbioQS only gave a fillip io preserving jatiexcki* 
sivky wkhin (he vamas, particularly an»ng (he Shudns and Vii^yaa. The tribes (h« put 
up a dogged resutaoce and had to wage a sustained war at times for genentiom on end 
10 prevent their conquest, on their fixud defeat and subjection stuck to all that they had— 
their tribal institutions—lo the eatent that the ruling classes compromised on this score, 
and they reUined eodogamy leading to die for ma tions of castes which only now became 
asocial reality. Yet, as this was the period of tbe shudra bolding system and the broadest 
p«t of the population of tribn was yet not sobjugHed, this stage could only mark the 
origio of emeu; the caste system kielf coming much later, with the onset of feudalism. 

With tbe transition to feudalism and the reordering of society certain changes 
took place within varnas and ki die relationship among vamas, calling for a reimerpreta- 
tion and on such grounds, a modirwd presentation of chacurvama so as to continue to 
serve Che period of the new mode of feudalism. Manu through his 
tea in the time bracket of 220 Al>400 AD as estimated by RS Sbarmi, achieved this 
reinterpreseotation causing the survival of varoa in a sea of jatis. 

H) ChMurwna llBdcr Fcodalkm: Vama for Rftuni» /qtf is the Material 

These changes affected the Shudra and Nhishya segments the most As we al- 
ready know, virna under the dKidra holding sysiem rigruTied the status of an independeat 
peasant for the Nhisfaya and of slavery for the Shudra who worked on the stale owned ska 
lands or else was simply chattel penona. 

RS Sharma says that *ut the traditional social kierarcky sadras were required tt> 
serve as staves and hired labourers, the new sudms were either peasants or sharee r vp- 
pen. Hence in Gtqtta and post-Gwpta texts it be e mte rtectssary to call them eidtiva- 
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lliupontiireiteniledbyShinrainhuMifianFraiaiijm. *7Vvvw*hewrilB». 
^ farmer pofmUukm was largtfy campastd cfsadras, stems to be more mte of 
die Gttpta aad post^Gupta periods than of tartier dmes. Thus from the point of of 

the rise of feudalism the transfontmtion of sndrasfrom the position of siaves md hired 
Utbourers into that of ogriadsurisss shomid be regarded as a factor of great sipufi- 
canct.**^^ 

Apd dm is bow ShinrM expUins these c ha nges: ^Ihe Gt^ta period witnessed 
momentous changes in the stains of tke sudras. Not onfy was there an inereate m the 
rates ofwages paid to hired l a bo ur e rs , artuonsandperOars. bmda^tmd hired iaboarers 
were gradually becoming sharecroppers and peasants This change is broadly reflected 
in the pobstco-Ugal position of Ae sudras. The admonitions of the Sand farm ad^ 
catmg the appointment of sudra ministers may not be taken seriously but certainly die 
heads of guilds of artisans were associated with the work of the district government out 
in times of emergency the sudras were conceded the right to bear arms. The rigours of 
die vama legislation were softened mid probabty some of the harsh measures against 
the sudras were annulled. The religious rights of die swiras were considerabiy enlarged 
Social degration undoubtedly took place In the case of the mtouchables, urho were re- 
garded as sudras only theoretically, but fsr all practical purposes were markedoutasa 
separate commtmixy. But it would be wrong to think that other sections of the sudras 
were socially degraded in the Gupta period There is no evidence for this in regard to 
food and marriage practices As regards education^ the sudrus were definitely conceded 
the right of hearing the epics and the Puranas, and sometimes even die Veda. Consid¬ 
ered as a whole, the economic, potiticc-legal, social and religious changes in the posi¬ 
tion of the sudras during the Gupta period may be regarded as marking a transformation 
in the status of that community." ^ 

la short* the Nashya or class of independent peasants split into two. One was 
convened into bonded tenanls and the odter became traders; the Shodras released them¬ 
selves from belouge Md became bonded tenants or tied artisans; the Brahiaanas begM 
10 divide ifiCo many sectarian groupings, and the Kshairiya, as far as a Urge pan of India 
iDchiding the south was concerned, only had individuals but not castes as such. Manu 
goesontoidentifymnomeraUecasiesi^ineach vamaMdasmany as6l UmoochaMe 
castes. IV former tegumem of chaturvama was obviously wearing out 

With peninsular India in mind* RN NmcU comes to the foUowing conclusion as to 
whal was becoming of chaturvama. *7V subsumption of varrut division by a complex 
hierar^y of tnferior and superior Jatis also began about this time; with the number of 
dtferior Jatis ever on the increase. The Brahmanas became divided into high and low 
castes, while the ATsornye was largely an imagined status appropriated by new ruling 
families and sanct^d^ dependent priests. Asfor the Vtisyas and Sudras, it isddpcult 
to identify any functional group as Vaisyas orSudra, though there is no dearth ofJasis 
widi supposed Viisya and Sudra parentage. ” 

The change that chaturvama was undergoing was self-evident. This is how the 
Central Commitiee of the CPI (ML) (People's War) has explained the new significatkm of 
vama: *'...vama ceased to be the endogamous gnmp but mstead became a category 
mdicasing the broad status of each caste.... ” 
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Thos vma had pa wf d tmm iadkating a cal^ory kilo one dnwiag 

atUotion I# a bnMd aad feaerml catcfo^* 

Ifl her /Aifrpnr/ifi^ Early India RorniiaThapar draw& attenbon to this aew fouod 
and general attribute of vama. She says: *'The vahddishnction ben¥€enwmascasu m 
th£ sense of rituai itatus. andjati as caste in the sense actual staims is again a help to 
the scciai historian. ” 

U fact Kbthbfepreacptation of chatufvafBa of broad daw categortg with 
aa ewphadi oa rilsal status of castM or Jatb which have a real aad luaterial status 
deriv^ from their fixed positions in the relalioos of feudal production that 
chaturvaraa obCaiaad a new rdevaace and aumriil a new laas^ 

F. Caste^Buscd Fetidalisni 

liidMii feudalism caiuMd be constnMd without caste. The caste system is 
inC^ral to feudalism in India. In fact it is caste that lends feudalism a very special 
character. It is, as we have aJrenJy stated, ia DO Kosambi’s perception, Hs "‘most striking 
feature Or>e such salicni feature, is, as we have identified, the syncretic structure 
Indian feudalism. The stamp of caste on feudalism is so deep thw it impinges on the 
mode, on its every ittsbtutioA. casting its shadow from the most important to die most 
trivial and fUUng every nook and comer of its body politic. There Is a kind of pervasive* 
r^^** about caste. Feudalism makes Hself evident through caste. This exhibition by 
caste has also played iruam. A good part of well meaning progressives have been misled 
by it. They have seen caste, seen all its attire of pimples, warts, gashes, ble mis h es , wounds 
andscars, yet being unable to conceive of it in the context of feudalism which constitutes 
the ufunistakable inner frame holding it intact Caste looses its raison d'etre bereft of 
fradaUsm. While there is a need therefore to perceive caste in ail its depth commencing 
from its external sheen to its inner workings, its multifaceted interaction with all the 
insthulionsof feudal society belonging to Che superetmctuie as well as the base, to loose 
sight of the ground on which caste stands and derives its fullest meaning, can only lead lo 
an unmistakable fall—a fall in comptehcnsM>n arul from that, a fall from transorming it in 
practice. 

The Ccntnl Comrrance of the CPI (HL) (topic's War) has tried to grasp this 
complex Indian realiiy m the r1^ perspeaive, by its caiegortsauon of India's feudalism 
as *caste4)ased feudalism*. And, this is bow itchooses to explain its understanding: *The 
relation betteeen class and caste was thus to a great extent established and consolidated 
during this period {of early feudalism}. The caste system being much more rigidified, 
there were strict laws prrvrnruig members cf a particular caste entering into another 
profession or occupation not assigned to them. Thus onei caste and occupation; or in 
other words one's position in the production relations and therefore class, was decided 
by birth and rrmamed wtchanged tiU death. A partiadar class for example, (he peaS’ 
antry, couU be composed of wious cpsses, but a caste would always be fixed within a 
particular doss, eg, eiUagt menial, agricultural labourer, artism, peasantry, merchant, 
priest, landlord and feudal intermediary, administrator, etc. 

While this strict comlation between caste and class remained rigid particularly 
at the level of the seff-sufficiens village community, the only exception was anumg the 
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nilirtg dosses. T^te rutmgdoius were bwodfy the Brahmins aod Kshatriyas, hot many 
a time members of osher casSes orforrxp^ m^o^ers htcemte port of the ntlmg classes 
^ucttgk c<mqisest. Somecftheu rtders accepted Kskatriye status fas mi north India! but 
others mamtamed their previous status as Shudras or Muslims. They however did not 
mike any major changes in the caste system as a whole. In Jdet throughout the feudal 
period the ruling classes made fidi use of dw caste system to faeiliiate and consolidate 
their explodatim and doss rule. * ^ 

Wbat compglsions of feydsJism did caste respond to» what requir e me n ts of ks 
base aixl saptntracttm did caste resoive so chsc tt shouU com e to be so deeply ingraiaed» 
shaping Indian feudalism rtsetf. as a consequence tmo acasie based feudalism? 

{) Satlsfyittg the Needs at a NaCianl Eeeoosuy 

lrf» Habib wriles: "77v caste system^ in its ciossac/oma could 
tion with as much ease in a natural economy asm a madiet’Oriented one. Neither cose 
it helped essentially to maintain not a fabric of imagined purity (if it did, this was mci~ 
dental!, but a system of class exploitation as rigonmt as any other. ** 

Yet this only hi^lights the adaptability of caste to two dtfferent feudal environ¬ 
ments* one with m amount ofcommodityproducbon and the other without Thismallea- 
bility of caste to the hammer blows of commodity production shoukl however not lead 
one to conclude that caste, in the period of ksinstitutioAtlisaiioA, was geared to cope also 
anih these altered conditions. Rather, caste was only extending itself from its feudal 
anchorige* to cope with the conditions chat emerged ftom co mm odity production within 
the ambit of the feudal mode of production; which despite the gmv^ in cerrmodity 
production was not yet a society based on the laws of commodity production, ie. capital* 
ism. but still a feudal society where exchange despite the degree M its development was 
only secondary in the satisfaction of the material requirements of a largely peasam*popu* 
laced and thus society rooted in a natural ectmomy. Caste was therefore satksiying 
demaDds issuing hum ■ closed and self-sufficient economy at the time of its 
testitutiociallsathNi or the inception of it as a sodai system. Hence RS Sharma^s 
reminder in iheconcluding lines ofhisessay is important. He says: ^Themouspectacu^ 
tar development {of the early feudal period} was the proliferation of castes, which td~ 
fteted the brahmanas, the kayasthas, the ksarriyas or the hajputs and above all the 
sudras. The number of the mixed castes rose by leaps and bounds, and the untouchable 
castes increased enormously. These social changes can be understood in terms of a 
strong sense cffeudal localism fostered by dosed economic units based on intense pre^ 
occuptxSion with land... ** ** 

Hence the eaaaoMationtrf the caste system must be seen hi the context of the 
coming into being of the closed sdf-snfficietit economy cf the feudal mode cf pro¬ 
duction 

This is how RSSharma explains the closed nature of the economy: “*5incepeas’ 
ants, artis^is and merchanis were attached to their respective habitations, this fostered 
a closed economy and generated a sense of strong localism. Their master s p rinces, 
priests and various kinds of beneficiaries^-mghl change, but there would be no change 
in (he position of labourtr. artisans, cultivators, etc., who were attached to the soil who- 
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ever happened $0 bt its miMr. Peasants and amsans f<nmd it dfffkttls » go indepen^ 
dentiy pom one place to another. They stayed on at the some place aniesi they wen 
competUd by int^erabU oppression or removed for the benefit of the grantees under the 
terTns of the grant, as m central a/^ western India. The only mobility worth the name in 
medieval period is that cf soldiers for fighting, efpriests pr acquiring new lands, and of 
pilgrims for visiting shrines. Although it was a period of wars, troop rr^vements did not 
promote commerce, fart of dte provisions meantprfeeding the army was carried by the 
soldiers themsetves. and Ae remainder was forcibly collected by them pom the villages 
lying on their route, uduch were also compelled to supply forced labourpr transport and 
other ^ted purposes. This system therefore did not generate the mobility cfmerchants.... 

The picture cf dnmobiit brahmanas in the oudirval Dharmasastras is m keeping 
with the growth cf^sed economic touts in pott-Gupta times.... All this makes unse m 
the context cffemial localism which ruled out economic and other types of connections 
between one region of the country and the other. It is significant that the earlier texts 
ttUk in terms cf detadkarma or distria customs, but several medieval works refer to 
gramadharma, or gramyadharma as it is mentioned m the AbhidanaeinUmani of 
Hemacondra ^I0S6^II?2), and some texts also mention gramacara and sthanacara. 
They reflect the gr^ing importance cf villages as se^^sqfficitnt economic and adminis¬ 
trative units. * 

nils imaiobUity of (be ietf*«ufncient vilift twiHs rendered a certain Hxad* 
ness in prDperty witbin the viBtfe. Each villafc was closed and every vdlifc 

was a aniverse unto itself Witbin thia oniverse everything was fixed, with a rigidity 
tfaatmarkedaaturaJpheAoinena;airixedasihemodonsofthesun. the infinite recur- 
rcrKe of day and ni^u the cycle of seasons... The landlord was the landlord for eternity 
and the very same tenants were attached to the soil of the same landlord and the line of the 
bonded labourer was attached to the same feudal family. There was a fixedness, a deep 
grounding, a rootedness and an iron immutibiNty about these rel^ons. SbeiaJ relations 
diemselves described, out of this deep freeze* the cyclical motions dictated by natural 
taws, b was only io answering this need of the natural economy th« caste consolidated 
itself, rendering feudalism itself caste based. How did caste contribute to this nxedness of 
the closed economy? 

Each caste had its kula-kasabu or jaii-kasabu or casse-occupaiion which it was to 
live by. Each of these occupations were so arranged that each specific occupation came 
(o be performed by a specific caste and this ensemble of castes came to be ordered in an 
hierarchy forming (hereby the system. Being bom in i caste therefore only meant that 
one was bom into a ^edllc position or occupation in tbe economy. In other words 
Rwoibenbip of a certain caste which came as a factor of birth brooght (be hidi- 
viduaJ into a specitk relatkiiishrp with property and such pit^rty rations de« 
fined tbe relations of prodoctioiL The bonded labourer was the preserve of the Un* 
touchable and all Untouchables were bonded labourers without exclusion. The degree of 
mutual exclusion that caste created in the sphere of production was so perfected and 
refined. Tbe a>agara system whkh stood on such caste based rdatkms of produc- 
tiofi tberefore presented itself as relations of exchange among castes. The caste 
system operated from tbe depths of tbe economy, and H contributed to the dosed 
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ecoMfliy forede^g in Cura Che tfiuouCabMiCy of every ditf ud every ihede of 
acrapotiou. 1W orerteartac Iraportaace of Cbe raote syites therefore grew fron 
die bMl dud Kotfut to Severn die ocoMoiy. 

li) EnsheekkoMfll and the Ideology of C 0 tc 

Derivinf from luch m economy mkI serving it« was the ideology of caste. Caste 
pervaded every sphere of the sopcr^Crocture. The ritual status ascriM by chacurvsm 
drew die outlines of the hierarchy and the ideas of purity and pollution, sanctified by the 
gods, made any trespass ofcaste boundaries blasphemy. Each caste, owing to its specific 
maienal condition also came to possess a specific consciousness derived ftom its social 
existence due to the immobitity of the economy which came to be equaled as caste quali** 
ties. Hie Ideology of caste tended thereby Co freeae the conscMMcgieaa. Laws regulat¬ 
ing such consciousness were created and the various jati p«ichayau all under the govern¬ 
ing village pwchayat only fossilised forecemily what was already thus frozca. The do¬ 
main of religion, which we shall see later look u in desaiL drew up its own hiervchy of 
gods, the gods of the Untouchables always at the feet of the divinity that bnhmindom had 
created. Thekingdonof heaven was a replka of the earthlness of caste. Ritual that 
enjoined religion was again caste ordained, and the big religious occasions of the village 
m which the whole people participued found a role in ritual for each caste; at the foun¬ 
tainhead sal the Bribmana chanting his hymns and accumulating dina gifts in the foihid- 
den sanctum sanctorum, and then M measured of proximity from the idol there 

was the assemblage of lay Shodra devotees; the Umouchable whose present was defil¬ 
ing debaned from a frontal blessing and invariably kept from the precincts of the god. 
The prtfictple of purity-polluiioA could be as rigorous as it was demeaning. 

However the ideology that dreumscribed uncouchabilky was the spike embedded 
deepe s t of all. The ideology of uniouchability raced far ahead of the economy, which, 
caught by the mundane web of the material would always possess an earthiness that 
defied the flight of the mind, bi the economy the Untouchable was only a banded labourer, 
the produce by hts bands were supremely fit for coosumplion, and often times dtrecUy, 
without the slightest iMervention of a purificatory rile. Even the gods in heaven glowed 
with elation from the bitti products that the Untouchable gifled. Untoucb^illity could 
only aousid abrard If il vae pracTfaad In the acoMniy. ft %vonld only have deeply 
affected the proceaaw of fetadaHan's existence in India. 

Yet idec^gically untoucbability was a weapon well forged. !t oatnetsed the Un¬ 
touchable, made his sight demeaning and depressed his social status to a position which 
fell outside the pale of society. UntoochabUity was a n^tkm of cl^badoo. Al*> 
Iboogh sodety bad passed froei the stage of the shudra boMhig systewi and had 
released the old forces of productiofi enshackled in the form of a Sbndra hdotage, 
the new feidal node of productioo by Institutkmalisiftg untowchabiUty only songbt 
lo continne an old institiatloo«^Shndra hdoCage**bi a new fom^-UiitoochaUe bond* 
age. 

In notoochabilty therefore lay an apparent cootradktioa between the base 
and superstracture. If the economy sou^l after the laboor of the Untouchable the 
nost, tte ideology distanced the rest of aodelyfrorohin the nosL Ontbeonehand 
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the ■Oft leedgd om the otfcer mmd at the wae ti»e the moti Jeipiwd. ThkcBstn- 
dktioowUcbiiftic«lMidtbeUr«ofUMUMoi»dMUewa«M*ortteBU^ tkatdM 
iocktj !■ federal and feudalism in particular would g«eralt In its Hfetime. 

But this ipp«nt conmdktion had a purpose. It was not an aimleu flight of the 
mind. The ideology of casie whh antouchability at its heart traversed along a puh fixed 
and determined. Its task was lodcnlgrale laboor. U was only such a social attitude that 
could depress and grind under its heel that the greasestcconomic gain could be created. 
The labour of the Untouchable, foul and fildty could only then be obtained for free. If 
bitti chakri wae a free labour a ervke that aD the oppremed In the vUtege had lo 
render ou occasloui» die Untouchable who was Ms fhilcit epitomiaatiou had le Uve 
by ik The bonded labourer received no wages, he was only fed like cattle in the farm¬ 
stead. The creation of a class of Untouchables further helped in the task of safeguarding 
feudalisriL The unky of the peasantry was vkaBy divided and any effective cooibl- 
nadou against the feudal dais was pre ewpled. 

la coochasloQ we may therefore say Chat if caste satlsfled the nee ds of the 
natural economy by welding inunntably those production relations which 
characterise a dooed self*so(ndeol economy, caste as an Ideology caused their 
eitshackletnegL It sealed hi coweioumm even that rare chance of escape which 
the economy could by aeddent have afiowed. 

Bi) Base Abo cr Only Superstructure? 

That cam belongs to the superstructure is a foregone conclusion for all Marxists. 
But for the ones who tend to view matters mechanically, caste has no presence in the 
base. On the coruraiy we would tike lo take the poshion which die Central Commitsee of 
CPI (ML) (People*s War) has taken. According to it: *'Whiie c^sie has its supersiruc^ 
tural asptcts,..we must ncogmse thas caste is also ast msegral pan of the produetha 
relasioas, ie, die base pf soeiery. ** 

The reason must by now be self-evident. Since caste Axes ones relation to prop¬ 
erty and these relations and occupations can in no way be altered thiou^iout aoe*s life, 
caste not only defines but comes to govern the economy. 

It b tUs economic regime dktaled by caste mid buttressed by the setf-sufll- 
elent nataral economy that caste becomes an pervasive. It even governs thought 
and InllutiKcs lai^;uage. Caste b the Cibrk that feudahsra weaves and wears. It b 
doe to thb additional pruence of caste In Che base that It derives Its al pervasive 
appearance from, makifig lodiao feudalism caste based feudalbm and aKribuif 
only M account of thb, a structure syncretk. 

iv) Natioiiallty and Caste 

The multiplicily of castes in India is also due to dicir duplication, quite often over 
adjacent lerritory along the lines of nationality. We have already seen thtt the Madigasof 
KamMika and Andhra Pradesh and perhaps the Mangs of Maharashtra originally be¬ 
longed to one common tribe. Similariy the Holeyas of Karnataka. Parras of Tamil Nadu. 
Males of Andhra Pradesh and perhaps Mahars of Maharashtra belonged lo a common 
tribal past. The relationship between the former and later groups of castes in these states 
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is olso very closely similer. So is the esse with the Bedes of Kemeteka, tiK Boyis of 
AmBvi Pndesh end the Raraoshis of M^umhtrt. 

Thus w note that the formation of nationalities, itself the result of a breakdovn 
of tribe, in the condkioos of perpetuated endogamy only converted into castes along 
nabonahty lines. This break up of tribe into casie and the formabont^casies along lines 
of oatk>oaltty was a maior step in the p ro ce ss of detribalisatioft 
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& ASCENT OF SANSKRIT AND ITS 

STRUGGLE WITH KANNADA 

A. ShJMlow 0?er Prmkrit, Sun Over Sanskrit 

In the period of the shodra hoidiof system, as we have already seen, Prakrit m Brahna 
script was the only written Unfuage extant m Karnataka. It bad foreclosed the rise of Kannads 
as a wriiteo language, ahhOQgh the largest secboo of the people spoke iL The demise of Prakhi 
was however as sudden as its rise. Its fall was immediate and only echoed the knee^yerkreactioe 
which put an end to the Satavahana sbudra mode of production. OS Oai Is thus led to conclude. 
“...ihe Pnkfit mser^tictu in Kontaoka rongt from Oit 3rd centmry BC $o 4tk ceftOcry AD. 
From the time of the Kodambas Smskrit repiacts Prakrit... ” 

The fall of Prymt and rise of Sanskrit is related lo a change in the coenposkioo of the 
ruling class. The rise of Sanskrit is directly related to the rise of the Brahmanas as the most 
significajil pvt of the ruling classes. Their significance nd direct bearing on lar^uage comes 
from the fact that they, as the chief ideologists were the only community near totally litemc and 
enjoying a monopoly over the written word. C Veerinna writes: "We come across Sanskrit in 
north Indian epigraphs from Ae first century BC. Step by step Sanskrit pushed aside Prokrir 
and by the third century AD established its monopoly over north huiia. But Sanskrit hod to wait 
filler the/bunh century AD before it got rooted in south 

The rise of Sanskrit however had its own unique features. The development of Sanskrit 
allowed those who wielded it a privileged position. It was the window to feudal science and art. 
The knowlei^ of Sanskrit led to the rise of the laity to positions of power. And it was in order 
to deny this nsc to the Shudras that the Brahmana caste imposed a selfish monopoly over those 
who spoke the language, li shut in the use of the language to the Brahmaru caste and those that 
had risen to the level of the niling class from among the non^Brahmana castes. As a result, 
Sanskrit become a dass language and moie partkulariy, the hitgoage of a single caste. 
While this ensured the Brahmana a monopoly over knowledge sod helped them continue as the 
principal ideologists of feudaUan, Sanskrit was often raised to die level of divinity, as the 
language which the gods convened in. On accounl of this scctartan monopoly, Sanskrit, 
confined 10 a slender minority, remained a language perpetually Isolated from the masses 
and thus »w the edipse of al potential few kta spread. Comnentiiig about such languages, JV 
Stalin wrote: "Language existt langtuige luu been createdpreciuty in order to ser\fe society as 
a whole, as a means of inUreourte between people, m order lo he common to the members of 
society and eonstituie the single language of society, serving members af society equally, im> 
spectivt of their class status. A language has only to depart from Bits position of being a 
language common to the whole people, it has only to give preftrerKe and support to some one 
social group to the detriment of other social groups of the society, and d loses its virtue, ceases 
to be a means of mtercourse between the people of Bte society, and becomes the jargon of some 
social group, degenerates and is doomed to disappear." ^ 

Ob aceooBt of the aaoDer in which the Brahmana wielded Sittsfcril^ which achieved 
without parrilel la India in the different realms of knowtedge**the language became re¬ 
moved from the common masses, could not develop with the overall social developtnent 
that was taking place among the producing castes and simply froze to ignomlay and irrel- 
evance with the concomitant rise of the national languages of India. Sviskril could only 
become another antique, generating interest in a historian and of course rowing the penchant of 
a Hindu revivalists Tkh pnxessihad already commenced in the period of early feudalism itself. 
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what wich Kaonada forecloaded by Prakrit and (hen by Sanskrit. kDOcking impitjeiktly on the 
doon of (he nilinf clasaes For recofnicioii. 

B. Rise of Knnnada aisd Its ContTmcUcttop with Sanskrit 

Soon after (he repUcement of Prakrit wHh Sanskrit Kannada app ea red as a wrinen Ian* 
guage in iheeartyVifth century. The H^midiinscripbon already shows the pervasive mnoence of 
Sanskrit on written Kannada. This, says Veennna **111101 have c o m m enced mack eariier. A 
Kannadacomposedof vfhoUy Sanskrit weeds came dixo existence from dufifdicenmry AD.** 

Written Kannada chose K> use the Brahmi script as against the Nagari script that Sansknt 
used. Tltis only implies that written Karmada had emerged even before the rise of Sanskrit in 
Karnataka ifMl that Kannada in Brahmi most have come tnio existence much before the Kalmidi 
ep i gra ph. However the Kadamba and Ganga periods saw little of epigr^^hkal production in 
Kannada By the time of the Chalukyas however, a noticeable change appeared. The public 
charters on stone were made in Kannada and Sanskrit got tnereasin^y confined to the more 
personal channel of the copper inscripbons. Dinkar Desai writes: '7a Chalnkyalc^ KafymJ 
period almost all ascriptions were written in Kannada instead of Sanskrit... “ 

This dispiacement of Sanskrit in the public chirsers itself was backed by the simultaneous 
rise of Kannada literature in die later centuries of Ihe period of early feudalism. Kavirajamarga 
is the oldest Kannada work to be found. Dated during the period of the RashnkuU king 
Amo^avarsha (S21478 AD) and often ascribed to his authorship, the Kavirajamarga, it is by 
now agreed^ says Veeraona. was written by Srivijaya who was sponsored by the court of 
Amoghavarsha.'** Kavirajamarga ts a work on Karmada grammar and poetics. It b thus tiK 
tbeorbatioo of language and cast, by being the first Kannada work to bed b eov e red ao fan 
oBly prove that a body of Kannada literature already preceded it—any theorisaHofi al-^ 
ways foOowlAg a certain quantum of enpirlcaJ EacL 

Pampa,bornin902 AD, was the next of Kannada writers. Ranked among the greatest of 
poets dial Kannada has produced. Pampa*s forefathers came to Karnataka from Vengi. the East* 
em Chalukyan capital in Andhra Pradesh. His father was a Brahmaru whoebnvened to Jainism 
during hts lifetime. He befriended the Chalukya prince Arikesari. then a feudatory io the 
Rashtrikuias. When Arikesari became king Pampa became his counsellor and military officer, a 
poet and warrior, 1 kavi and kali as he calb himself. Adipurana wrbien in 941 AD was his first 
great work. Wtramar/nna H>a>u also called Pan^ BharaU isthe woric for which he b known.*” 
Ponna, believed to be a close conicmporwy of Pampa belonged to the Rashtrekuta court 
of Krishna HI (939-966 AO). 

Ranna. a son of a bangk dealer was bom in Mudhol in 949 AD and belonged to the 
KaJyan Giahikyan court of Taila n. As Ranna puts it, hb career was one of slow but steady 
progress. Patronised by the feudatories in the beginning, laier the MandaJeshwtfa and finally (he 
king, Ranna through his Sahasahhunavtjayam rose to prominence. 

These first writers in Kannada shared certain common features. They came on the 
literary scene almost as contemporaries and belonged to the Rashtrakuia and Kalyan Chalukyan 
periods. All of them were well read in Saroknt and as Veeranna says earned into Kinn^ 
several traditions already laid down in Sanskrit literature.'* All these writers were court poets 
and were patronised by the kings. Their literature could only express the values of the feudal 
class. However, there b a wrong pro^ion of these eariy writers as having an anti*feudal orien¬ 
tation. Thu *anufcudal attitude' it must be said came from iheir Jaina religious background—all 
these writers heineinvarialrtv Ja;n&hv7aiih. The Rrahmar\a&. contenr with SanskriL fotxnd Jitllc 
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mtere$t in Kafkfiada literature. ThenseofKinnadilrteratareandiheJafM-ViBdaniiconBktonly 
captured the Kshatriya^Bfahmana coMndktion aod was. as we shall see later, a Kshatriya per* 
cepdOQ of the feudal order as opposed to the Brahmaak world view. Thus while It would be 
correct lo say that Kannada literature eme rged oatt of a struggle with Brahml&lsm, spoiK 
sored by a feudal eba which ruse from Shiadra oodiiogs and considered hsetf as redmaed 
Kshatiiyaa, the early Kannada Bteratcors were only putting forth a IHeraCure wUefa es* 
poosed feudal vatuca* of coom, but fmoi a Kshatriya viewpoint 


9. METAMORPHOSIS OF RELIGION 

The period of earty feudaliun wltneased eorreaponding changes in (he religious sub¬ 
structure. The religious superstructure was only uying (c keep pace with the drastic changes 
that were taking place in the base and repeatedly trying to idealistkany resolve the social contra- 
dictioQs that emerged in society. A great deal of dynamism characterised the religious reabn. 
The 800 year period of early feudalism, divided on the basis of these dynamics into as eariy, 
middle and a late phase, tended to display certain distinct trends in each of these phases leading 
ultirtiatcly to the Vachanakara t^surge in the twelfth century and contributing to the transHkm of 
early feudalism to middle feudalism. Let us in this part attempt to study the dynamics related to 
reiigion m its early and middie phases. 

A« Eclipse of the Shudra Mode and Demise ol Buddhism 

One of the roost appamit and immediate bnpacts of the passing of the shudra 
mode of produclkm on the religious saperstructure was the disappearance of Buddhism as 
a reli^on, totally in Karnataka and almost totally in Che rest of the country. Thtsone-co- 
one connection between (he shudra mode and Buddhism can only be explaioed by the eclipse of 
the classes that backed it—a question which we have already dealt with m the chapter on die 
sbudra hoklug system. VK Thakur writes: ‘‘Emfriing m q typiccl milUu^ Buddhism was hash 
cailya nligion «tune with the deveioptng urban spirit and way of life.... A study of the pattern 
of the Btaldha *s i^e, the milieu from which he emerged, and the different aspects of his public 
life, shows that the setting of Air Uft was typkaUy urban. His was a life spent m great centres, 
centres which were essenria/fy urban in nature. The appeal of his doctrines was primarily to 
men who were making adjustments in the new urban milieu ." 

With the collapse of the urban centres. Buddhism, supported by the classes that throve in 
such centres also reeled under the impact tiU k altogether disappeared. 

The same was true of Jainism on a countrywide scak. except perhaps in Karnataka and a 
few other pockets. iaiiimsinwhkhdisappearedintherestofiriclia,coriticuedioihnvetnKamatika 

that Jainism made with the rishig faMlal mode of production. 

B. Riseof BhaktiShnivism 

If the depopulation of towns and as end to shudra holding society wu a reason for the 
collapse ofBuddhism, the very same reason was cause for the migration of die Brahmanas from 
such urban centres to villages and the rise of ^bdanta as the alternate relipon in the service of the 
new ruling classes of feudal society. 

The Brahmanas who were not adequaiely constriidated in Karnataka during the shudra 
holding period and were also a very small pan of the populatkm then^most probably much 
smaller than the 4% that they are now-^the emigration of Brahmanas from the northern towns 
and cities also saw their spread towards gll directions of the subcontinent—particularly to the 
south, wheie their influence had been leladvely weak till then. In addition to such migration the 
newly settled Brahmanas who were reetpkots of profuse land grants abodrew select individuals 
into their fold or even converted certain local people such as for instance the Babbur Kammes 
into Brahmanas. Yeu whether by conversion or emigration, most Brahmanas of Kamauka at 
that time referred to themselves m iascriptsons as having come down from Ahichchhaira. 
Ahkhchhatra was locaiedpn the bmks of the Ganga in Bareilly district of Uttara Pradesh and 
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wis ooe of ihe malor cities which had a sizeable Biahnuna population ninorng iiMo thousands^ 
duriRf sbudra holding times. VK Thakur writes that Ahtchdtfiaiia "...remam^dpmperoms tiU 
the 4th century AD which tke process of decline set in and it started losing much of its 
earlier prosperity, ^ ^ 

All Tuluvi Brahmacias of che Karavali and Kannada Brahmanas of the Malnad refer to 
AhicfachhaOi as their origtnal home. The coouneacemefit of Ihe fmrtil node of prodnctteo 
under the aegis of the Kadamhas la thcae two tracts coincides with the Brahmana deacr* 
tton of Ahichchhaerm. 

A second important town that the Brahmanas of Karnataka referred to was Ayodhya. 
Located east of Ahichchhwa on the Ganga again* AyoAya began to depopulate a little after the 
emigration of Brahmanas from Ahkhchhitra as the excavations show. VK Thakur writes: 
^Ayodhya too seems to have started declining in imporiatce during the post-Kusaru phase...Ae 
account of Hsuan^Tsang may be taken to indicate a decline in Ayodhya's fortunes especiaUy 
from Ae Gupta times. RN Nandi ultimately concludes by saying: '*.. .one would like to sug¬ 
gest that most of the migrations took place between (he fifA and sevenA centuries ." ^ 

The choice of Ayodhya aiMj Ahichchham as pilgrimage centres sprang from this loss and 
was an adempt by the Brahmanas id revive dooatioitt from the laity and the nobles of these towns 
even after they had migrated. Most migrations, writes Thakur took place within a distance of 
i 00 kms from the towns; making such pi Igrimagesthcmby a possibilicy. Howew. those Brahmanas 
that came down sooth had to forsake such tirtl^yatres. the distance being prohibitive. Yet the 
land grants they received and the dana relationship they evolved within a natural economy com- 
pCTSWed for whM they had lost from such pilgrimages. In due course, (he Brahmanas of Karnataka 
picked out their rural centres as points to mobilise such tirthayatres. 

It was after the end of Kadamba rule tiuit the distinct trend of SKai vite Brahmanism began 
to take shape in KssraukA. Dunng this period Tamil Nadu witnessed the rise of Nayanar Shaivism 
which coTKludcd in the early eighth century with the death of Shankarichirya In the eighth, 
ninth and tench centuries Karnataka saw the rise of several heterodox schools of Bhakti Shaivism, 
of which Che Kalamukha. fCapaJika, Pashupaia and Fancharacra schools were better known. Of 
these. KaJamukha Shaivism was however the most prominent, which, after an initial period of 
contradiction with Shankankcharya's Advaica Bhakti Shaivism, incorpor a ted his precepts. The 
third phase in KamaCaka was maitod by the repl a cem en t of Kalamukhagtaivism by Nfeerashaivism 
from the eleventh century onwards. This tmformation preceded the rise of Basavanna and his 
movement of the Vachanakaris by more chan acentury. This third phase and Basavanna together 
with the VKhanakara movement will be discussed in a later section of this chapter. 

The Nayanir movement came into existence in a milieu which had been dominated by 
Jainism. It therefore adapted certain forms which were till then characteristic of the Jainas. The 
64 Nayanars or preceptors of the Shaiva sect was one instance. In this it was only competing 
wuh the 24Tirthankaras which Jainism had institutionalised. From Vidya Debejia's appendix we 
leam that of che 64 Nayanars 16 belonged lo the sixth century AD. lOto the seventh century, 23 
art placed as belonging to both the seventh and eighth centuries, 14 to the eighth century and one 
to the ninth century.*^' It is evident by (his that the Shii vite Bhakti Nayanar xhool was strongest 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries. 

In a bid to broaden its social base, competing as it was. with Jainjsm. in (his respect, the 
Nayanar movement attempted to give the impression that it was not confined to achieve merely 
(he well-being of the Brahmanas. Thus of the 64 Nayanars there was a potter, a hunter, a cow¬ 
herd. a washerman, a riihermM«,.a f^ver, a bard minstrel, a physjcian, a toddy tapper and even 



an UmoucfaaMe. Dctpiir tbe prtsence cf i I soch mcmb OT of ihc low canes, the chunk of 
Nayaoan waa drawn hom the ruliag clasaea and canes;) 8 of whom were Brehrnanas, 7 were 
klft p. 4 were feudatories, aootfaer 4 were adlkaiy chiefs. 6 were Vaishyas and 13 were from the 
landlord Wllala caaae. Castes of 4 of the N^aaars remains unttaird while 3 were women. 
ITtts vahery hardly speaks of a loosening of chaturvama by this Bhakti Shaivm movemeoc. 
Chntnrvifnn always rrmainrd lb bedrock. The non-Brahmana elements only reflect the 
spread of Brahmaoa inOoenceandthe wimting over lo its fold of members particularly from the 
ruling clacses; the fact remasning throughout the Nayanar mov em ent tbac Bhakti Shaivisin al* 
ways u phel d the superiority and sanctity of the Brahmans 

The spread of Bhakti Sbaivsin lo Karnataka starting from the seventh ceoniry onwards 
and more forcefully during the etghdi. ainth and tenth ctatunes u sometimes wrongly attnbuied 
toShaflkamc h reya'scatabliihmentofthefourcwdinalShasvite msihas.SnngeriinChickjnagalor*s 
Malnad being one among therrt It is quite possible thM Shankara*s visit lo S hr mgen could have 
as well been a later concoction since there is no defnile evidence conieraporineous ^his dme.^ 

The KaJatmikhas. Pashupala, Kapaiika and Pancharatn sects of sbaivtsm were derived 
from esolerkTantra that was practised by the Shodras. Kalamufcha itself means the Mackening 
of one*$ face with adt from burnt corpses and Kapaiika signifies the skull inverted to serve b a 
drinking bowl. The adoption of such cults by Brahmanas could have been the result of the fall 
from grace ofthe urban Brahmanas. a period oferists and unsure mode of Itfie immediately after 
the fall of the sfaudre holding mode of production which bmught them closer lo the ttudri 
populace acid their esoteric cults. In fact RN Nandi is of the opmion that h was daring this 
interregnum that several noiHVedic and at ctmes even antHVedic disciplines were also creased by 
these heterodox Shaivite Brahmanas such as syurveda (medicine), jocishya (astrology), 
bhashavaidya (philosophy), smhtishasm(law) and hethushattra (logic).Further, he says that 
the fallen state of the Brahmanas earned them the disrepuied appellation of BmknMochMddles 
by their relatively better off brethren of the towns, the Devatikis.^^ The Kalamukhas were 
followers of Laknlisa. a (jujarad Brahmana of the third and fourth c ent u r i e s AD who had a 
special hatred for tht Jatnas and who systematised Pasbupata doctrines. 

The Kalamukha Shaiviie ph en omenon was temple ceotrk. just as the Nayanar Imdition 
was. The ccoDeDCCBcol of tenpk centred rettgion beg un wMi the Kalamukhas. RN 
Nandi uys: *7hr ongin cf the temple based cults cf brasntmical deities goes back to the early 
Chruhon centuries, it was only m the early middlf ages that the temple emerges as an ourni* 
meni cfpeasaU subordination and surplus accumulatUm. '* ^ 

But how did the temples ensure access to peasant goods by the feudal ruling classes? In 
analysing this RN Nandi in all brilliance.djiwsupoo the specific nature of Brahmana landlordism, 
the changes that it compelled in the sphere of production and the need as a result of these two 
factors for an idedogy id iemplc<cntred Bhakti Shaivism. 

Nandi writes: ** In poita of time the br^tnMo free holdings appeared on Use rurci scene 
much earlier rhrei the fiefs. On epigrapkic grour^ the earliest brahn^ms freefuddmg in 
Kamataha would go back to the middle cf the 2j^centuryL Sutitwasnotbs/ofr the 7th century 
by which time the chartered brahmana villages had vfUtrated a larger area of peasant produc* 
turn and assumed the characteristics cf dte private domains of govemmertt jurisdredon that 
these mits of advanced agriculture were able to esercise some influence on the modes cfsurpbu 
production. 

The developments which characterised the growth of rural economy in and around the 
focal points of agrKMltu^expmsipn^can be summedupas(l) attempts to increase the produc- 


titmcffood QW^hy ^^wlaftds, coKvertmg oid dry Lmd mto wtt rice field through 

consolidating of droar^gt foedddes^ (2) devtlopment eftuw modes of surplus collection by 
means of the fretfetding places (sairm) and Ae smct^iastion of the villages as rural places of 
pdgrwnagt (tfftfttf JL and (S) introduetiom of the Brahmanscol temple msdnuions in a yvorld 
which did not earlier btnw much of these establ is hments. ^ 

Procn the time of the Ktdvnbv lod Gtngu onwAnJ the bulk of reUgious ptfronage wu 
heaped OA the Brahmanas.^ The Kalamukhas. among them weft the chief ftdpkstt of thia. 
They tr am formed iaio landlords aod their t em p te«m ric cult added to thesr influence and power 
as a ruling class. In order lo enhance sufphisprodoction in cheir lands, these Brihmanas made ail 
attempts to build tanks and increase the arte under irrigation and double cropping. But these 
measures by themselves were coniinuing to prove inadequate and this only brought forth the 
need for utilising a force of servile labour in their fields. It was to eaaure thli servility of the 
tenaatr and b on d e d labourers so that an enhanced snrpliis could be cau act e d thnt the 
Ideology of BhakdanrweretL BhakU was aflcrmOnodiiDg but seal for absofale surrender. 

la RN Nandi's words: "The doctrine of total surrender was probably msended to pre¬ 
pare a *mofai* basis for the subjection of essential producer cfimti. arui it refers to a social 
situation which called for such a subjection. The practice afcreasmgfree-holdingsm favour of 
priesdy beneficiaries who were entitled by executive smetum to erpUnt and enslave the rural 
producers, was part of a greater priestly effort to accumulate the social surplus in their domes- 
tic el^pels and temple residences By the seventh ceraury the producers had led to the rise of a 
cortsiderabie class of taruied priests who wanted to protect and perpetrate their vested rights 
Not surprisingly tlw formation of early Bhekxi associadons afro took place at this tinw. The 
relevance of dte doctrine of total surrender is further evident from the fact that the new land¬ 
lords wen tM esUy unarmed but also strangers in the village or villages donated to tlwm, and 
for that reason could only hope for a social control of the subjected producers. Thrparric^* 
non of sudra members in Bhaksi cctrfessions was seldom voluniory: where it was so, the decision 
foUawedfiom a desire to limit dw ruanber of exploiters, and also associate with 'godly' men 
which might lead to some form qf status-redemption ." 

Thus Bhakd was a powerful ideological weapon. Brahmanism of the feudal period ia 
contrast 10 that of cbethudra hiding period was chwacterised by it In such spiritual aMicaticn 
before god. it was Che feudal lord dm derived all the advantage. Hence Bhakti, in its Shaivile and 
later. Vushnsvite form, was patronised by the nilmg classes whether of Brahmana or Shudra 
origin. 

While the philosophy of Advaita with its highly abstract and incompfehensivc intricacies 
meant little for the non^Brahmana seetkm, they were drawn by the Nayanars»d the Kalamukhas 
of their pre^hing of Bhakti. Tba diraetlon ef Bhidcti apiriloallSB was dearly Iih 
tended towards the pcasanu. artisans and aervkt castes to provide labour aer* 

vices and goods free of oedio the feudal daaees. Some sources abo suggest ihal Che peas' 
anti and artlsvis hnd to provide the holy awn even though they might tb enuel v es Ian* 
firieh in utter poverty.^^ It wns with the extension of the Bhakti idea to the raaims of 
statecraft Md war that the king and the feudatories conid ensnre the uaslinti^ l^aMy of 
thdr retainers and conld enthrall the body ef peasant toldicn with the pr e p ar edness of 
easttrlng the sacrifice ef not their labour and its products abne, but also of their very Bves. 

la summation RN Nandi writes: "In origin and nature, the Kalamukhas were closely 
related to tlw earlier Naytmars of Tamil Nadu. The two sects alilumgh widely separated by time 
and ^Hxe, marked two distinct ohases of the Saiviie movement ef South fr%dia. Both the sects 
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wtrt or^adstd m the basis cf Sas^ite tesapU warMp and mtmasdc preacbini cf Sanriu doc* 
trines: both were fomded by gmips cf brahsaanas, both showed their dislike for Smana ortho* 
doxy and Jain heterodoxy and both accepted Bhakd at the idedogical foundation of their par* 
ticular systems. But whereas die chief appeal cf the Nayanar Bhakti missions consisted tn 
mobiiismgsi^pofffor professional godmen who were trying to btmd up as monastic fraternities 
within dte framework cf caste organisation, the Kalamukhas and Fasupatas were the first to 
develop non<asse fraternal assocuuions. The two Saiviu sects were also far more ejftctivt m 
expanding monastic landholdings and in facilitating greater subordination of the essential sur¬ 
plus-producing classes. * 

C« Reorientation of Jainisni 

Jaininsm was the most in^orunt mlipon oeu ooly to Buddhism m Kmatsks duniia the 
shudra bokUng period It derived tts sustenance and served to sustain the same classes as that 
which pro fe ned and grew from Buddhism did Yet it is a fact of history (hat while Buddiism 
should disypeif from Karnataka ahogetber. Jaimsm could thrive. This apparent contradiction 
may only be explained by the changes that Jaminsm incorporaied. reorienting itself cocn^eaely to 
aljusl to the new mode of production and continue to play an active part in its superstnicturt. 
l ai r us m was more amenable dtan Buddhism. This fkxiriiicy itself could lesuh only because Imism 
had not been lofted with the ofikial sump of the ^ludra holding system to the extent chat Bud¬ 
dhism was, in India, making it impossible for k (o change clothes as conveniently as Jamism did. 
It is therefore in this regard that Hayavadana Rao*s remark that **Jainism...w€ts more tolerant of 
h/itf/iOT" roost be taken.'^ Jaimnsm therefore submitted itself to a innsformation. a change 
which was almou wholly contradictory between MS two extremities of the shudra holding system 
on the one hand and feu^ism on the other. Ram Bhusban Prasad Singh in his Jainism in Early 
Medieval Karnataka and RN Nandi have made a systematic analysis of (his meumorpbosis and 
contrast; explainiiig how Jainism was, in the course of this process always responding to the base, 
catchif^ as a religion with the needs of a rising feudal mode of production, competing wkh 
Brahmanism to win feudal patronage (o its side and striving simultaneously so both fend off and 
absorb disgruntled Shudra awakening all along. In this process of its transformation throughout 
the eariy feudal period. Jainism was at times innovative; ai other times more innovative than 
Bhakti Shaivism, it tended to borrow from the Brihmanas and created some with its own exploit* 
Mive genius, yet more often being a trailer instead of a leader till it fmally lost the race shortly after 
the turn of the ftm millennium of the Christian era. Let us study all these dynamics, leaving out the 
ultimate part of its collapse for a succeeding portion tn this ch^er. 

Id the Irafisforsiallon of Jainism the sevenlb-ei^th centuries seem to be a general 
turning point DinkarDesai is led loconclude therefore that: "“If Jainism ever had its golden age 
M the history of Karnataka, it was under the Congas and the Rashtrakutas. Yet. as RN Nandi 
ttys the commencement of this trinsformnior) was already indicated with the rise of the Yapaniyi 
lect among the Jainas (Ki fntsnxngexpelied). The Y^iaruyas first appeared in western Kimaiaka. 
the area under Kadamba rule, about the fifth century and continued to flourish till the end of the 
Jaina innings in Kamaiaka. The rise of the Yapaniyns coBcidcs almost instaotancoosly with 
the break with the shudra holding system and the rise of the feudal mode of prodnctkMi.'* 

Explaimng the nature of eariy Jainism Rim Bhitshan Praswl Singh writes that in the: **...Mr* 
best phise their history the Jainas and Buddhtsts launched a systematic empaign against the 
cult of ritual and sacrifiee as destructive of off moroJs, and laid greet stress on the purgation of 
sout for the astainment of mryasta #r lohw/ion. They denied the authoriry c/ god over human 


octims. VfUikethemndMS,thryd^notoccrfrtfcdasthecreaU>randdejtruyer(rfthfMniy€n€. 
Contrary to the popular view, they held that every soul possesses the virtues ofparamaima or 
fod and atsains this status as soon as it frees itselffrom woHdfy bondage. 

Naturally the early Jamas did not practice anage worship, which finds no place in the 
Jaina cmtonical literatun. The early Oigamhcratextsfrom Karnataka do not fiemish authentic 
information on this point, and the description of their mmlgunm and mOarazunas meantfor lay 
worshippers do not refer to image worship. ** 

The liiflM woe eerlieT town besedor Ascetk winderen; Ihey mvelied, Jus( m and aloo| 
with their former mentors, tbe merchmU. Bot with the rise of feodalism* this mode of spiritual 
life came to ao end. This is bow Ram Bhushan chooses to explain it "The decay and desertion 
of towns forced a large section cfthe urban monastic conmumity to setHedenvn in the neighbouring 
cowuryside and mobilise direct access to peasant surpluses. The urban decline also restricted 
the mobility of individuai monks and groups who earlier travelled tong dietaries in quest of 
urban promoters. Inevitably the monks also grew unwilling to subject themselves to the rigours 
and uncertainties of a wandering ascetic life ." 

In f^ the represenialives of the dissenting Yapaniya sect were the ones thai readily led 
(be laina moral code in a direction which adapted it to the changed condtdom of social life. 

This is how RN Nandi elaborates on (he changes that took place once a settled life of 
landlordism took over the Jaina clergy. *'lt needs to be remembered that the rise of a new 
religious community or the foundation of a new monastic group is seldom possible unless some 
political patronage is forthcoming. Judging in the context of the medieval society it would be 
found that progressive disiruegration of economic and administrative power had given rise to 
local leaders who needed the services <f religious teachers to both sancr^ their newly acquired 
status and preach loyalty to their administration among the subject populatiorL In a sense. 
therefore, the practice of land grants by kmgs and feudatories had a corrupting itfiuence on the 
Jain prebendary orders. Assured of a secure means of livelUtood rhe Jain monks now showed 
their preferencefor the jobs of medicinemen and astrologers. The literature of dw period shows 
that die ability of a nrfigiotts preacher to recruit new converts depended much on his skill to use 
magic and curatives in an effective manner, although the monastic law strictly prohibited the 
monks to take to either. The Jvatini Katpa and the Bhairtm fiadmarati Kalpa suggest that 
some Jain monks of our period were good both as practicing physicians and occultists.... 

In the new monastic set up, the leader of the church groups enjoyed considerable au¬ 
thority and respect. The pontiff could bring about changes m the monastic organisation, en¬ 
force disc^ine among monks and nuns, recruit new monks and dismiss unruly foUowert. Be* 
sides, he controlled the entire resources of the monastery with absolute right of disposal. HU 
opinion was also decisivt in maners relating to suecessicn to the pontifical seas In theory, the 
fellow marks could, by a consensus reject a candidate nominated by the retiring pontiff and 
electa fresh candidate. But in practice the choice of the miring chiefproved irrevocable, with 
the dissenting members leaving the order in disgust 

Suck vfidet powers enjoyed by the Jain ecciesios/ical leader slowly elevated him to the 
posttion of the medieval guru who demanded unquestioned arul unswerving oJlegiarkce his 
doa"*** 

The jinneharya had obviousty bececne no less than a feudal lonl 
In order to justify such a sedentary life, the Jaina octhodoxy came up with new texts such 
as the Brihat Kalpa Bhashya composed during the eviy middle ages, which reintcrpieted the oM 
Jaina tenets to serve dve new fwods of life. 


RespocMlifif to the raing infloenco of the lanple centred KeUnwkha efTort aid lU aoen* 
daw iMCom.JitniMn^io ventured into iproccM of lemptebtrildinggttvtty While Ran Bhothai 
seys chathe ealieA aiesnpo commenced in the fifth century AD itxlf, Smdaa %sy%, follovro^ 
htt raid wofi. (ha the oldest Jana monwneat ts ftom Mcfudi. Aihole, buik in 634 AOdnni^ 
the rule of Pulakeihi n.** Dei tlnpitaa ftcody pace from the iemUi centory aawnrds, 
the penk of Janw temple and motha hnUdhtg activity was re a c h e d im the tewth ccatary In 
the Maklan, cocHhiahif tfll the seventeenth century in the Malnad and Karavall tracts*'*' 



a5 the yisaatie mmuMm tmm of Cnwatiiwi of Shrivashilmile. H««u dwawt 

With the start of ample building ativity. die lainas made the CommaCethvara uauc of 
Bahubali acuk object with the eaiiest Gommaieshavva figures appearing ftom Badami in (be 
eight ccnairy AD and spreadnig to the rest of Karnataka from the (sme of die Badomi Qiahikya.*** 
However, the ctthninationof Jaina temple boiMoig activity look place in the leiiUi 
centnry AD when k reached iU giddy heists in die lime of the Gangs king RachamaJIa IV (974- 
999 AD) under whose aegis bis minisaer Chavundaraya supervised the coasmictioa of the mm- 
live statue of Gommaieshvara ia 963 AD. carved cut of a single graaile raonoliih wid making it 
the second tallest single sione structure m the worid, m Shravw^lagola ia Oiennarayapatna 
tahik of Hassao dsstricL This is how Gunir^ Rao etplaias tho spil^ral denoucfneat: "But 
from the iOth rrrtfuo' omispn/i ihejcene of Bte prwrwicr of Bohuhali wonhip shafts to south 



fiptrts cfruyrmai human orntar human size mw yieldpLiet tc rtclly gig^ntk ccUnsi, momc- 
lithic n character and become the adi objects, oU other ftlifioas stntciures oi the campUx 
occupying a secondary positwtL Thirdly now they are mariably placed in the most promh 
ptent position normally on the top of the highest hillock in dte place, though aroundisandas 
dw foot of the hiQ other bas^iis and other religious tdifkes are erected.^ Sltftvaiubdif^ 
W 0 . on account of te massive basjdi complex endowed with the power and mcoey to ovenee 
the other Jaina pontiHcaies in the wMt of south India.^ 

A settled life of mooasticisin and basadi building led, however, not merely to the 
whelming rise of the cult of the GomroaU alone, h alM> inlrodoccd elabontc mmdd^ ritnals 
and bctx ag hr ioio the Jaiot shrines maiiy oaoCber goddess culta. It was Jainism whkh 
i nter ac t ed more closely wkh the Shudrasof KshsSriya status and as a religkm which cam to 
represent the interests of this class, it took Co the omdaJdellkatioB of the mesbcr goddess 
iiMcbeaiikr than the Brahmanas. Forinscance, the composed by Ravisent 

in the seventh century AD. exhorts the people to p erf orm Jina worship and erect Jina images 
for the attiimneni of temporal as well as eternal Uesaiogs.... 

The reasons which impelled the Jaina teachers of Karnataka to encourage the laity to 
perform image worship are not difficult lo find out The practical idea of gaining popularity 
among the peopl e and removing Brahmanical hatred against the Jainas made frequent provi* 
siOQS for the adoration of icon worship. In order to compete with the Brahmaius. it was felt 
necessary to rid Jaimsm of the dry ascetictsm. The economic considerations of the Jama teach’ 
ers also prompted them to propagate this practice. Through their advocacy of image worship, 
they acquired new means of livelihood in Jaina monasteries and temples, which were inwiably 
endowed with rich gifts of land, village and customs dues in the early medieval period.'^’ 

With the accumulation of a regular and growing surplus in the hartds of the Jaina clergy, 
there was the need to restructure the ecclesiastical ottkr, so that not only could the new and 
varying rituals be adequately serviced but also so that a divmon and a morvopoly could be 
ordered regarding the use and disposal of the monasie!ry*s wealth. The Jaina monastic order 
was divided into the panchaparvameshthi or five txalsed beings. They were the arhat, ont 
endowed with superhuman qualities; siddha one who has realised within Umself the luminous 
presence of the iafiiute soul; the acharya or the teacher who regulates the social order accord* 
ing lo the principles of Jainism; the upadkyaya or preceptor who has mastered the sacred lore 
andtherodkaortheordinary monk who is bent on salvation and b to perform all the rigorous 
austerities."^ 

Wth the growing popularity of image worship the role of the pricsls got cnhniMtd 
leading lo a categorisation of them. The acharyas were classified into the snapnecharya who 
performed the bathing rite of the Jina, the pnthisdkscharya who tnsulled the idol on the ahar 
and made available the articles of worship in the Jaina tempio and the grit^tf^harya who 
performed domestic rites on behalf of the laity. The last, began to grow in prominence over 
and above the former two types of acharyas.”’ 

Explaining the results of this Ram Bhushan says: "The rise of hedonistic tendencies 
and slack practices and the iust for materieJ gains among the Jaina monks would have forced 
them to encroach upon the rights of the priest class which prettied m Karnataka during tht 
5rh*dth centuries. Thus the distinctiori between Jaina monks and priests gradually disap* 
peered from the TthSth centunes. The change in the usuai practice of priesthood would futve 
surety made them the sole masters of enormous wealth acquiredfrom endowments rrutde by 
the Jama deyrottts. f * » 
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Tht dxfvt onoiysis <4 the nature cf Jaina monks m Karnataka shawj how far 
they departed from the precepts of their founder Mahayira, who denomced the 0 ^* 
IMe JitfAofi/y of the priest ctass.... ** 

The growing resort to priesidont and ihe assumption of (he rok of ^ritual ntt- 
diilon between man and god« only led to an accommodauco of various ooo-Brahmana 
deiiies. If the Gommaia. as we have seen was one such cuh object the Yakshinis, of 
whom we had already referred to while dealing with (he period of the shudra holdiag 
system were mother goddesses elevated not as mere aoendaot deities but as independent 
cuh objects of their own right in the Jaina basadis. Jvaiamalini. Padmavaihi. and Ambika 
were the most popular of mother goddesses io Karnataka. 

jvalamalini appears m be a copy of Mahishasuramardhini. She is projected as a 
fearsome deity with eight arms, clutching deadly weapons such as an arrow, a shield, a 
bow. a snake and trideni. Her original abode seems lo come from the Nilgin lulls and 
becom es prom i nent from the tenth century onward. AmbikaorKusumafondiniactpijrcs 
importance from the tenth century and Padmavachl. drawn from the Shimoga area grows 
into her riUial fullness from the eleventh century/** 

Of this mode of mother goddess worship. Ram Bhushan says: “Cradmaiittanmc 
attributes and tantrie rites were associated with these Yaksitut. Ttwy are said to t^ve 
bestowed st^rhtman powers upon the deyotets by uMch the latter cottUbrin^ a per- 
son under control, win over the enemies on tht battlefield and cause hoslUity between 
twopersons.‘'*^ 

Thus, by the tenth ek i e nth cent u ries, a fuHy grown Jahu Thntrism had 
been evolved in Karnataka. In 939 AD. the Jvalmi Kalpo. a Jujna text was composed 
in ord e r lo appeal to the Shudra laity by a Dravida rruMk of Many jkheia who wm pttonned 
by the Rashcrakuia king Krishna lU and argued for the iniroduciion of tantrk cuhs across 
the Jaina horizon.^ We shall dncuss this question of tantrism in greater detail in the 
following portion of this chapter by looking at the context of its emergence and the 
impact ft bore on religious metamorphosis. 

Competing wHh the Brahmanas. the Jainas did not warn to be outdone in Hs 
attitude to the caste system. By the tenth century the Jaina community organised 
itself on the bnsis of chatsrvama; il adapted bcahmaiiical goira names and ob* 
served panehamakayoinm rites. The Bhodrabahu Samhisa not only refers lo Ihe exist* 
eoce of Jain Brahmanas. Vaishyas. Kshalriyas and Shudris, but also spoke of anuloma. 
Like Ihe brahmankal Dharmashastras, the Samhita also laid down rules of inheritance 
based on vama considerations 

RN Nandi writes: *7V growrA of the caste system ammip the Jains was a result 
of social btstreourse between dte foUowtrs of Joiuion on the one hand and members of 
the beahmemkoJ society on the other Thedeyelopnwntwasir%ey%tiMcinyiewofthefact 
that the conetns to Jamism uere inwiobly members of one or the other brahmanical 
corres. The cenverfj of higher cosies were naturaih relm tant to forego thetr social 
peivileges. In the insularify of medievot rurAl societr it wat morr difftcull to merge 
social distinctions since these Justified access to social goods ^ 

la he discussion of the Jasna attempt to legitimise and uphold the caste sysaem. 
Ram Bhushan writes: T^Mce the ^finnmg of the 9th century there ti evidence to show 
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that the smiras are eictadedfnm reiigkms initiatietL... Somade^a makes U more clear 
hy saying that oafy three higher casses. ie. brahmanA ksatriya and vaUya are eitgibU 
for religious inixiation. If is apparently a deviation from dte original teachings of 
iainism.... Jaimm wof tUM infected by the Hindu vama system and hence caste spirit 
soon reasserted its power Within the Jaina rtligim m Kamasaka in earfy medieval times. 

...it is evident from a study of the ^odmepurana of Ravisersa gives the Jaina 
version of the crraiion of the vama organizulwn and tells us how Rsahhadeva created 
the four vemas from different parts of his body... Thus the JiUnas became strong sup¬ 
porters of the caste system like dwir brohmanical counterparts.... 

The socred^thrtad rue among the Jainas of Kfunataka is also based on the 
BralinuinKal idea. According to Adipurana. the performartce of this rite signifies re¬ 
birth of the Jaina householders who are called dviyas or rwUe-bom after itiitiation.... 

The main line of Hinduizutian of the Jaina religitm runs through Jinasena. who 
bmlds an ambifious fabric of Jaina rites on the basis of the prescribed samskaras $n the 
9rh century. 

The process of Hmduiiation of dre Jama religion in Karnataka appeared to hove 
set in before the 9th century. It y^as caused mainly hv the entrance of non-Jainas into she 
Jaina monastic order. The Digambara texts from Karrtalaka uhick were composed dur¬ 
ing the JthSth centuries, witnessed the tnfillratum of Hindu elements 01 Jaina reltgious 
practices and gave it a place of importtmce to these religious rites. The Fmumacarya of 
\^mala Suri and the Fadmapurana of Ravisena give us uune hint about the sacred 
thread ceremony. They refer to the term suitakantha. meaning the thread hanging from 
the neck. SiMilariy the Jtuna texts are replete wtth references to the perforynrmce of 
Jaina rites of marriage. Intming. eK. But it %vas Jinaserki wim gave b a final shape in 
his work Ad^urmna. Hr rettfgnized them with a view to championing the cause of 
Jatnism in the south." 

Thus M wis a Brahmana mould thal cast (he Jaiaa. lo tkou^t aad pracUca» 
precept aad rile* appearance aod actioa speech aad dress* a Jaoui poatifr was iodb- 
Uttfuishable from a Brahmaaa. YeldespUe this asouhled reproductioa, H would be 
wroi^t to coaclude thal the two were IdenticaL They had a CQfnmoci policy in tenas 
of serriof fcudalisa^ but their perceptions despite the identity were varied aad 
often coutradictory. Of this wc shall sec laier. 

We must not forget that it was at the poral of complete transformation of 
Jainism talo a religioo of the feudal mode of prudoction that the first Kannada 
Bleralare* written eeclaslyely by ruling class Jaias appeared. CotiM such literature 
then, inspired by Jambm* despite Its contradiction with the Saa^trilk Brahmanas 
spur an antl-feudal tradltioa of progress? C Veerafme says. ''Jains who htd raised 
their voice against Htndu religion in the fiftihsixth centuries, the tune ofKavirafamofga 
compromised with Hindu religion and Sanskrit. Joirux pttrtry which should have regis¬ 
tered a protest not only exhibited a compromising viewpoint hut also became a legitimiser 
ofktiigship. The Jaina poets also propagated the conservative attitude that it was under 
the autocratic rule of aggressive kingly empires and by sacrificing all and sundry to the 
king that happiness could he fomd." 

Had not feudalism louJiy reonented the religion of an cidier social system? Could 

the religious supentrucuire, even if it conuiHied to be Jaina escape its re^xsosibilities 

towards the base or cvpdc its rnaserial influence? 
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10. EARLY FEUDALISM AND ITS CRISIS 

A« Phases of Early FeudaUsn 

TW ptriwd early InidalbRi ipeoi eight ua tar to frpm the feanh tS the twetflh 
AD. Tbeee etght ceatgrtee —y be laaghly dif hted late thcae ptwei- Hk fermatH* pertad 
ttrttthtag Cren the Ininli te the t i M ith ceoigrtas AO« the pbMe of coaetMahea freia the 
dghih le the tcaeh ceatary AD lad the phase of he erUs dartag the tli»tath tad twelflh 

isthefiraphoseaNHenh identifies low lecisiclogy, aoiMStngdennndiof oeie groups 
OB wplos oppcupniOicn ■ fieehokl^s md lem^deviduis hoUii^ 

The iocoadpbeie is identified with evid eo c e of ewenytilobffkihrqigh wMiihe techno- 
logical level is tgnculcural prodaciioa suchasihe mcroductionofianhcofWiactioa techniques 
■Ml the spmdofaewaops—«ll of which were inaovieions initialed by the feudal class itself is 
dK Bierest of greater surplus exmetion. 

The child phott is relleeted by the growth of i rani neCwoit of tempki, the mtraductioo 
efstonemuoary from thee looe of the lenihcatfuiy and Che large scale eMoblishroaa of agrihari 
and Bocha complexes. These changes in ieas i f i e d urge for cot wii odify productioa. Theelev* 

ench century nselotfrwf c ^no m cmtertstitftprruntftibyomarittMmomy 

^f 0 wnsmdke{p$^m 0 t HUtatapn^ the moHierbctmdpeaMfit and ^ison^grottps besides mfyw 
ciasMtcftrtdirt. Rmgtdcs fheu dasstt wtn. oguinir ihr/puda/ chieft. a ru hnaie 
era md umpk phestt, lAey ocvastoMolf)* mode commom cause md coai6/jieid m commo o oetim 
md thofwd ideology agoMil ihe landow*jwtg and surpiys appropntaing chus* by the tudfih 
canton'.'* 

TWfv were two fandoacntal centrodfedoui apparantty at vorh. Owe was that be* 
twees the ptaaanry and feudaMm and the new ctaoMs rtpfcstpbnf cooMtedhy p eed u ctioa 
•■ the one hnnd and the fewdol doos on the other* and stcondty the contrudktios within 
■ettons of the feudal dora* Than two citndfcClsai reached ■ hunting palt by the end of 
the lenoinalpteee of early fendolhni and brehe ant hi the form of i people's apftdngceBid 
as the Vachoonhara Bovemcot. Let us concentrate our ortenboa In Mndymg this lost phase of 
evly fettddisin, iiiidiii itnui the vanons dunmsaas of the ertSB end their mnnifesiatioa so Chat 
the ital im p o rt of the V S ch o fti h i n movem en t led by Basivenna in Che north snd the SfivoMhoi vs 
movement led by Romsnujicharya in the south may be fiasped. Such on u ader s e m diag of the 
Significance of the crisis b essential lo bom about chemanner in which il was mmived. therefenn 
Chat foRowed and the truiticsi of Komaoka as a result of and through mch a cmis bito the 
period of middle feudalism. 

B« Changes in the Ptritticnl Economy of the T^nninal Phase 

t) rmiigniri of Agr a har u and Maiha Complnea 

TV process of creaiijigafnhnsmdiiiaihBS by donaemg villages singly and in duffers 
became voiy rapid in the Iasi phase of early feudalism. From the idea samfde tha Leela 
Santahumari provides us md to which we have no w already referred lo. this fact becomes evident 
Her sample records the crcotica of 13 agraharas in the leath century* its number risiag to43 in the 
eleventh ce noiiy md reaching its peak at 51 in the twelfth century. ** 

StslerUceriemeaboiis about theejusamce of 135 Brahmana freeholds.'*' Certamkmgs 
are said to have made more grams than the number of months they have ruled TVs rapid creation 
of ograhans md maihos was funher couceutrated In a few raejni ajcoa. TV uorth wertsra 
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kaddMnaxftaHnicMe*BCndM«CMchafralMn*> IntetvdMicenlary.ScsierLioeranjrv 
of die 135 Bohwwi f r w h o ^dt. ?> woe co n c cat n ted m ihese fof dathaa. Her stndy foitker 
feveili dMof ite oeirty 4S larfe iemp4es whidi were m u floonshiAf conditioK m ihe befm^g 
of tke deveoth ccoCury. 35 wen imitd oi te distnctt of Dlumud. Bijipv and Belgium.** 
loeiiSMttfcnMh'iaeiMliMofagnhamii KanuakAiembasiimlarcoMceuinDoa. Dbarwid 
had 2B agraharai. Bajipur 25» Shimoga 21. Bidv 12 Md Belgsim 10.'*' 

Fonhet. the dopeml mveals that the Oharwad-^himoga border legm. oec of the fotf 
aofth wedcm tehoi were teifiied with agnlum, methei and l en yics. The BaJligave macM 
Mhof m Ihii region, for imttnce. had by ihcs abeady ac 9 Btfed control ow a hofl of other 
adghbcoriog rtmhm. IhlicouarelcrcotadtheacedlarMaoporabBwhkhwaiBaccanrfly 
ccutriltMd. In order id manage the stnng of maihsu^ and rehgioos iittiitntions below it and m 
order lo mmage the vu tmm of Iml that the madub held acrou not a few but acveral villager. 
d« need for a m a tency to atme m appantua which cotiU manage explottaiion on aich leak 
becvneecpedkal. This is how RSShvniaanilyied this proccu. Hewnic«; thr Bairrakna 
kingdommor9 viUages wtre heU by tempits end bnthmmat tho»tmtheFaiamdFrt»skihafa 
dommiions M&nt /ogrihrr. Apart /mm gmais cf nttages made smigh, eke Rastrukaea rtcofds 
tpeedc/tht ngraiaoJ400iMliagetkyom€nd€t nadlt^ gnenikymtieker/vUnjf1400 viikgei 
600 agraMaftu aad 900 viUagti ro tempUt (devakulmf. Tims m*der tfit Bar/mtont peieafy 
msfdmtiaas raeker dma priests themsehrx seem m have emerged 0 $ impitemeif M$emmdiane.t m 
land, a /eatwt moe» ekaraeterixhc of the Fok mJ Ftafkihara terheortes, ** ** Shanm liaer 
conclodei by saying: '‘Thepiwx dnaemergesfnm mtr seudt isoae ft/rtmsraxts.'"^ 

The growth of te management function. i& Ihtn eaplamed by RN Nandi: *7V appear' 
met ofeahkm awjnh/y iatkeOeh emrorv Ir pfohohfv tkefirst mdkutim a/a srzeakte hnsk w ona 
pipfi^urii m wkme mierests had hecame too cotnpiex oad cxciame to be looked r0rr by tke 
cetmton vtUage assembly. We may uiso tmntion here that .tmaH sized sabha assemblies am a 
ek am ettfistk fieaian o/ the etteiitr pertod: hm from the tame arras larger bedtes aambermg 
300. SCO. 1000, 1300 2000 3000 md 12.000 are /regurwN reported in hter inttriptiems.''^ 
ThosihifeootmeitamdaRauOemomdwdb^aimdatimatt In moCtouiCsappoattcpr^ 
CM of coBCrmllMtla& But che rmnibef of freoholdiftg villages which came under the BaUigave 
chmer ts a mooer on which bo readymade evidence b avatlabk. Even the most pessinuitic of 
enbnotea nay well place several Korevdlafea under lU hegemony. The need for the manugement 
of this unaJ lempira created die obyoctive necessity le develop a coMryr«edapparMBs. Thus in a 
teoof dec em rahoation and mbtnkodaiion there em er g e d iskndiof cemraibation. Another such 
duster took sh^K in the area around Managoli m Bijapordblrkt. A thud area cr opped up m the 
honerlandoftheKalackahcipnal Kaiyan. A similar process mast have repealed ibdf mSonawh 
li Oa^arit A accession of land grants lo the Somnach temple is said to have brought several 
handmd villages under mdimcicomipl. One mbmaie puts K « L20B villages, li need not have 
mi p hi cd u$ if Ghasni Mohammed hed endeavoored to loot Somnach for iheeighiecnih time if he 
had had the oppoitunily lo do ao» since the tempk had amassed so auich of wealth by successive 
yeen of pillage* due it moctad si Ghazni's eangMUgns. 


The process of whss is called the aecand urhnabntlan of Karnoiaha had ohvkoaty 
ww i Mctd hy the twaWi century. Theapiherwardnuitiashada very special «id significant 
role 10 play in this, unlike the SluMhi feudal centres of restdmeo. Mem Abraham esptaias thes 
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ifthcrcnt of BftWnM feiidem of ChM period: "Jmcv ivA|wa Uks ^dmmmrativt ^ 
amuM i V i a i tasks psttt^pous some form of oorporme actsyitf ponkaiorif^ errtow UvtU of 
coofirwiraiotmi frlipoas practier, is oaikoctastke caasaSrre factor of stoUsaeat which may or 
may mot haw aa urhaa characicr^.. Asraharmfitmishmmehstromgtrhissoricaiprocfofhu- 
torical practice actmg as a carnsmiw factor of mrbmtisatiom." ^ 

Amber. meacioAinf the essoatial p«ts of m spthan, GR Koppaswtfnr writes Uite k 
c o m uo ad a icfnpte, ihops. eormwerctal estebtidimenbs indusinei ceteies. c^mnatke homes. w»» 
houses, godowns, sheds, uoks. poods. wellaod5. gardens, fomis. etc.** 

The Bstnre of Brahmwa mual aod the cofupmotts coruumpeioo they lodolgad io, of 
neceuiiy. eroded teenong actrviiy aroood i. Ihe agrahari^. ooee eMabItshed md graoiod 
freehoUiog villages, attracted lo their neighborhood not jusC a peasantry which deak io the 
vvieties of agncohoral produce which the agialiwas needed, hot also an assortment of tndiBg. 
service and artisan castes. Tirthayatras which bepn to get iacreasiagly poputarised by the tenth 
ccalury also generaied an occasioaal maihet whoe vtisara and traders pbed their ware. 

The networh of agraharas thte emerged also carried regular trifVk between thea. The 
mtfhas and agraharas. in addition to being places of worship, ar tr a cs ed a lot of pdgrwis and 
maintained free feedng houses for seleei castes. The bigger rruthas and len^tes also maAtained 
their own devadasi co hcebin e .t who needed to be fed. ckehed and tafcen cart of> Thai for lUtheae 
reasons, most of which arc unique to Che naruie of Brihmana landkedism. expressed through the 
emergence aod formation of agraharas and matbas, the proce ss of urbnntenlian was activa te d 
at a quicher pace than would have been the case if sonilar grams were made to a Shudra chetv 
tele. 

Om Prikash Prasad in hts study Dreav ami ftewal of Urban Centres m Afei/ievo/ 
Somh tndsa has made a detailed Iht and elaborates on the process of urbamsacion during this 
perwd. As wc have already tecn earlier, basing on d«a provided by him. that while there was no 
urbanisation in the sevemh. eighth and ninth centuries, the trend picked up, albcReeiyfaaMy. 
hi the teach century when there were r e po t te d lo have been 15 urban ccntics in Karnataka of 
whkh only owe was of a commcreul character. The eleventh awd twetfth cewlurks bau e v e r 
rtmwcdadiieiiictteeTOd S aii ai d s u i b iMbatl wi, The number of such centres sprung up lo 27. of 
which six were identified as havmg a coonnercial character in (he eleventh oentery. In the twelfth 
century, this number shot up to 43 with at least 25 of these towns being coenmeraal c entr es. A 
great number of these towns, it Is needl eia to add. were concentrated in the fanr Mujor 
n^uhara muthaehmtm which we earder identified with the OhnrwathShImafa area alanc 
pomcminf 14 towna.^ 

The urban s enl e m em s weiecallod by differeni names. Pura orthsrpa meant eforrified 
sfrrlrinfn/. skondtemins meant a mitisary rmcompmetu. nagan and mahanafom were vod to 
tdesaify epro^fous city, rajodhami wssthepioce of royoi residerKe, panama or bamaptvonoria 
signified the emergini commerciai centres.^ In keeping with this nomeoclaiure. Balitga vc which 
began as the headqiianm of the mahafnandaleswara chief in (he beginning of (he elevoaih cen¬ 
tury and by the close of it. had been (nnsfbnned in(o a great oenire of trade and found its name 
being written in differeni ways in (he inscriptions From ‘Balligave* in the beginning n clumgod 
so 'Baliptn* and (hen 'Balmagara' by (he twelfth century.** 

Tlie phenomenon of religious centres iransformcig into centres of trade and commerce 
■Kseased. To quote OmPrakash Prasad (hen: The ioMgcqfOwwtelo war w/of/edm iheterr 

quarter of the temih cermaj by Cha^mndoraya {at Srwranaheiagoiai, a high aumircr of the 
Western Chalakya koig. it ser^ that t^er the erefttom of the etdossus the pktet onamed 
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f rviMf mip^fltmee ^nd Mtmettd peopte oirhidkaf merrkants from dtf Am;ha m, 7W ewr 
Mcmjpif Jttf e/eo«ffVfa(MNi nr this pimtt t p pt u n 10 Aovir fneoumjttd Ar tmden io mse 
SwQn^bt(0$ota as a ^sofitabU €tasrs of tommtntci fsthomft 7bu mifki tMptaia tks )bit 
Anr M Ar imsen^Hoas daroMr (hr t e m ttn tmwasds iattftstiai desaiis cparmmt 

atnvistes sftrmdtnatdiupiateafejrrfatattrmftwak. Sachdetmisafmerrm- 
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Hk a ct i yity an mot rt p onni taHitr incny oftht tmmemms mscripttofu whch Have come fiom 
iHeptaee. 

7He g n w i n$ meecmtiU impofta/eee of fHe serHemerntmt be utn from the pewseoet of 
severoi groups of traders who men oafy earned m fHeir trading ocitrOios from sHispioee 6iif 
even sHorod the responsAiUiy of the proper ryhtimissmtion ofretigioosondtconomieoffoirs^ 
the town and ds sarfouadimgs.... 

his w o rsH wHi tr H> repeat that %aeH evidence of organised \-otnmereud ocsivisy, met for 
the fins Me in the inserymont of dte rwe^h century <md onwanb eiearfy points towards the 
trmsformarion of the serriemenr from a ptace of reitpous daerru into a pro s pe r ous rrseremsde 
toun. The development is m tonsommce with the foes that increased conanercial activity from 
the eUvemh centary onwards transferred mnmt oid administrative retigioms centres into mer^ 
cantile towns bestdet onctmroging the fomtdotiom of new market towns in areas which were 
commercsaliy via6/e.** 

On dK sifmficMe cf the ptoetss of oibsnojlion ami what amkrlyrag aspect of the 
produeiiOAprocctf ii indeed RfleciciLiscapiurcd by Man in the folbwiqg words: *7V>bi«idb- 
tion of every division of labour is welt developed and Irrought ahnat by the town and country. 
It may be saidrhaithewhoUeconomichistorynf sociePr is sunmwd up in the movement of this 
antithesis, ** 


iiO Blfthofahtorhce 


We have aUeady seen bow Ihe foodal mode of pro^non created a naiurai economy 
whock le A ic e d conunoihiy production lo die barest mnirrwim. mM inde of ibe tone bcaof ■ 
luaury dons* and faldig cuiMde the scope of cbe vast mmicn of the people. Bm tWa ditMiften 
endtrasmachentetaUditenninideiacfof earty feuiaBM wHbiheawalffninfef emnr* 
koL 

TW unsffinM of ihe tsntbe or veebly sillofe fair Is a very scrosf ladkatiMi ot tte 
riae af Cbe marbel aiibtm the amWc of a rvral econoaiy. Imcnptwns of ibe elevenib and 
iis^ftb centuries make eaclasiie and repealed refmaces to die santhes.*'* The sigaificance of 
thbnew pb eaom cnonforthcem ef fenceofamaAet needs special empbasis. Sanibes wmtbe 
restiJl of pressure from Ibe peasant and anisan producers to ^ their produce and imenmvu 
merdiantslodeaJ ifithcm. bistherealasaiiOQof the desne from smonf the lodinf sections of 
cbe people to raise their oandard of life and a ma.\sive effort to escape from economic dnsdfery. 
Since die prowing concemraiion of populacion in the ognhMtto and maibas and the diverse and 
very specialised macenal reyircmcmsiipiaced geacme Jamong the producersaready responae 
Co satisfy this rcicpircnal; a became mevUablc for Ibe Brahmaiu lords and feudal chieftains 
that they le c ofnised the sandie and cvq irtauguruied the formataonof s a iU hca and allowed them 
10 hinciion; thereby ebay were eompcBed lo permH a new mode of eabCcnce for a aertiin of 


RN Nandi wriiea: "C/curfr. a sizeable section of the pettsatd commodifr’protbscerj 
was taking upon itself the responsibiUry murketmg their products,., tn some casts tPte 
consfnamr ^an undeveloped market^systom nw twercame bt inducing professional groups of 
merchmtts to settle down in viHoges with prospects for c riuvnoidrr v esrhange.... The r^tcessity to 
develop a market system must htne been a comswiltng one fo Judge from the MstatKes of 
cootHtaston among peasants, merchants and chieft in the estohl$sfunetu of markets and urban 
centres.... The instances cffrtnhl lords pMKimrjr the gnrwth of market mwiti are however far 
numerous ihm those telatiug to peoidnrf Tbii i.t evidetu Jnuu Uu concesstons and the 
delegmton af a dmimstrative methority by king.% to both mdividwtl mefthattts ami menhant 


aoocMAon/. The ccmcttsitms CMie iiimun invariably ut ncognition cf ike merthpMj Mtip^ 
m ike de^hpmem ef market TV eketactensaeiem cf ekief n}enkafiu oi team iot^ ar 

M M tke reeefii naeU abe empkesue ike met^' ceihhoeoeryt Lake between 
me r ckanrs aad ckit^^ains. Tke mttekmu m tkeir pen, ihed te eariek tke ueasary by peymp 
tke tPtUimboik cask ot^kMr-** 

ExpUiniPg t similar pVnofnena m Eorope. Leo Hobertnan makes tke followiaf 
genemlitalioe: iV rwe^ anS thrteemih ctaPtrtes, ms we have seen, ike means of teans^ 

poet were not so kipkhdtveiope^; nor was theft a etmtiitmeus steady ^mond foe poods eeenr^ 
wkere that woatd warrant aU year* foand shops stiknp every day. ktrut fowns^ tketefbee, eoaU 
not kave penmanml trade. TV penodic fain im Bnpkmd, France. Beieiwa. Germany and ttaiy 
were a step towards permanent steady fracHr.... 

Bat wky skoak! dte hrd of tke temn where ikejairwas heki po through aH die trauUe 
of meksng these ^ectak arrongemrms ? Stmpiy betau%e tke fmr bewight h rath to kis domain 
and to him penoroifty The men kamts » ko did business at die filtn, paid kirn /dr the priwitege. 
There a tax for entry and foe departure, and far warehousing the gfpods: there was a sales 
tas and a booth tax. *’’’ 

la addilion lo the fmihe the jotres or aoniMl fam musi aKo kave emerged dnriaf tkis 
penod These jaires neve* overlapped and were disihbaied. rtwnd the year, normally ralkng in 
the posi*kir>^ season and avoidinf; the period of the nMn^aru moroooa While Che Jalm 
served lo spread Che popularity af the rdgniafdcsiy af a lempkaMd thus tbeinflttcsceafChc 
Brahanaa feudal lords« they were aha occadootfor eatenstveconi^regaclous, with partk» 
lar Jalm tpcrialnln Id a speciAc commodity af trade. 

Thecaerffsec afeammedity prodoctiouwaaalso reflected In the revival of coiMfe. 
Mauey payawots bcf ■■ to replace payment in kind. RN Kindi points out: **7kr e§Hts of 
wage payme nt s « rmntedmoney an dir makiliiy ef artttantd lakmrr were however nmch meet 
pronamru td than dtosr on conarnmonol lehomr or fiM Udxmr.. . Mmicv payments for bath 
kjhour s^fvicei am/ gpods prodm td h\ fke peasants mid urtisans are too ey%dmS m tke ept- 
grm p kre ret'twds to need empkasiting. Even sack mmor prefesstmud groups as marniaVn, 
baskei»wemvefs, /kruer^venJors and \endon af dotry pmdMCTf twr seen functioning as large 
corporate bo^s and paying spHrfitditmaanesafoHmey at Hts. Servne cusses sack aswasbermen 
were also earning enough cash profits to makr outright mtmry pnxment.s to the state. * 

TVs new mechamsm of moaettsalion and collection of uuc^ in cadi was a m^or %«ep m 
promoune commodity production, withoal whkk ii would have been impossibic 

The CMColaiion of money retired ihe tMiaf up of new minis. As we kave seen earlier, 
the feudal cnvwrmnnrt, ckvactensed by direct eUraction of surplus from ike prodHcer\ wnhoul 
ihe rntcr%enlion of a market wrtneued Ihc olnciice of minted money during the ruk of the early 
feudal dynasties. However they now mnoted u prootNs of ^selling up minu But these omit were 
the ressN of the effoct of feudal ckiefuias andiwiaconsericdpolicyof the king. Sister Licerta's 
study shows thai in ihe iwelfrh and thmeemh cemurirs a total of nine minis were founded ta 
Karnataka Of Ibese however, mi wvre Mtuated in Dharwad dotrset alone, which, us we have 
abeady observed, was the region which led the process cf urbanisaiion.-^’' 

iilabomtAgontbe moutsaittnoftke feudal economy of ihiv period RN Nandi says; Vr 
has ngkiiy been aressed that the romage of thts itar period presents u dmrp ctmtrop wish tke 
carteacy utuaeion aftke jurA-nin/h ttntuties. Of tke several new trends tke mast jrriiin.e is tke 
censissetu and reguior use af cuiaed mmey m ott maptrarmsaf tt ouamk life. The inerrasmi 
inndeacr of revenue pay^us in miseed money. mcmey^i\ments for i tuMrucsuMailakourond 
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a/loMrvii^crrdltmart£tanailMic^iomsofgnnviMg rfievtmco^mot^tymdiwrtt rtiaiioms 
oftxchof^. 

TV btgfwinis of largo scoU commorctal oroda cm be traced oa tbe basis of mserip- 
tiemd refermtes to tobka assemhiy of braht^na villages and the temple uishOitions which 
accepted gifts and grandtous loan of principal amemtt and earned hamdtame mterestt on these 
tmns. Institatiom of credit fmdtbymerchamtsandmenhant companiet are already noticeable 
in the tendt contmry. Signlficanlly, the interwtts earned on principal snms of money were meant 
not merely to run charittes of varying nature but even to pay wages to constmctwn and garden 
lahotaers. This certainty is an indication of new uses to which money was betng pus and of the 
possessiom of some lignid capital Irr merchants The mttrests earned by the sabha assemblies 
together with theagrmkmm land helped the brohmana landhrds roaccmmalate stebstantial hard 
cash, the benefits of which began to surface m the eleventh ctnturv m the wake of market devel- 
opmenL The moss strikmg feature of the temples' parrtciptt/ion m the credo market was the 
unmhibited manner m which lams were granted or mteresu collected This is in corttrasS wish 
the practice of the contemporary church esioblishmentt tn Europe. In Indtahowoer, theten^ 
priests set aside the orthodtu brahmanical abhorrence of usurv and freeh acttpted g^ and 
gratuitous loans for earning mterrst. In fact the brahmanical temple did no more than to 
i mutate the example of early Buddhist and Jain monasteries wlmch never failed to tptpreciate the 
value of usury as a source ofwealdt.''^ 

TVs spmf in the moMi$Mion df ihe economy «nd the deccrnnlbed aaiwe of ii ofien 
cioalcdanfMiltiphdty ofcuntncwioncommonmariiei TVis the private iraMey<hMgrr«4o 
csxhmgod cwTcndes for ncomininaon be ca m e a key elemem in die condaet of commodity et* 
chan^ and the firat raenbon of soch a pfolessKn IS witnessed mm insenptvon made in the second 
half of the eleveiKli centary.^ 

Aboat ladi money chan^ert in Europe. Leo Kaberman writes: "TVsr money changers 
were so important a part of the fair that just as there wen special dors devoeed to the sale of 
doth and leather, so the dosing days of the fair were set aside for dealings in money. The fairs 
were dots important nor oniy because of trade but also because of the financial transactions 
ronchicted then. At fV fair in the moneychangers' court, the many variettes of coins wen 
weighed valued and eschangtd: loans wen negorusted, old debts potd, letters of credit honoured 
the bdU of credit dreubned fneH Here were the bankers of die period carrying on financial 
dealings of tremendous scope 

AJdwogb we mifht not bctooceitssm about the scale and divemiy of the deaHags of the 
money chant ers , yet from all these fam it is ckw thM the late e l e v e nth and enriy laeKtb 
evnitfica formed a brUfe la the traniHtea of the feudal ctonomy from a natural fcaoamy to 
onethnlcMompnmadasniaByvt rhriQf dcfreeofcewMdlty production. 

Ocint from Chasopadbyaya. Om Rakish Hwad sums up the ckanfe that had taken 
place ia coinage: ^Ckottopodhyara also noses that from the middle of the tenth century certam 
new trends stem to characterise the currency system. One mo/or trersd occonfing to him, was 
ihas the use of coined money become'consistent and ngular". The tables prepared by him show 
that abnost every dyaairy which ruled VfHivn the lOth and ISrh centuries issued large number 
of coins, both of low value and high value. TV srudy shows lAorrVnr worn rraia/toMedrgnre 
of disdptme m the use of coined money which in turn, would suggest large scoU and wide¬ 
spread commercial tronsaetrons ihnMtghM the perunsular regrorL^-'^ 

RS Shwna's sixte chapter of Indum fecida/roii. entitled C/imai ar^ Cracks fc AD 
1000 - 12001 , akhoogh M parucularly speakiag about Karrsteaka. puts across a genemlisaiioa for 
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such ims wtbdi had witnessed ideniicaJ devekym em as ia the lermiaa] stage of early feudaJism 
in Kanuoka: *A /Mwr of thr moottory rytiem of ihr period is die gra^aoi change 

from geid to tilwr^pli. $il¥er. silwr^bronu ond flsmify copper wMcA a i//iarrase^ by the com* 
age of the Cmdeibu aad Kaiochuris. ^CMfermef seen as a setback from gold tobase^metaL rbe 
process has some deeper signtficonce. Cosfioed to heavy transoctioiis^ gold coots vroM be 
hamSed amly by the wealthy few. But silver, sihtr-hnmze and copper coins would command a 
wider ciretdasion eanong the masses the people. Therefore what appears as a process of 
degerwratum from pure ami costH metal to base and cheap metal should be really taken as a 
device to meet the day-to-day exchange retfutremenu of the common/oOL”^ 

Copper was obvioaity cofrodini mio the akir of gold. 

iv) RIm In Productfen,Scrrkas and Mcrcurtfle Activity 

Tbe boost 10 Bnhmaoa power by the formation of agnharas and mathas, as we ha^ 
abeady seen, took place by convening peasanc«hcJd vilbges iaio bmhmana ftefdoms. T>ws the 
nse of the Bnhmanas as a significant component in the ruKngdasaes look place by redacing the 
subsamnotiettinedby the peasantry vidn the same lime the per ms nent wmrwof tax to be pud 
cothestMe. T>tus the agraharas had reached the point of maxhmim growth. The ^rahari pbe* 
nomoron laalt^lyaig over the years and began to transform into mor e ebbome establisiK 
meats plvii^ fresh demands on the economy, in the form of agreater volume of sorpbs apprr^ 
pnalion of the regular prodace aid (he supply of new types of agncuftural prodace. 

Thus the BralMiM rvUag d—. oai af its own rettoftremeott, wa c awipdkd to en* 
cew' ig e a change In the pnttem nnd pradnctlvICy af agricnilare. This was achieved by; 

1) Extending the area tinder cultivation by reebimiog forest, marsh aid grass Unds. 

2) Developaig new techniques of irn g ation, 

3) Inoodocing new crops for cuHivaaon 

TV sic vtnth and twelfth centanes wrtBcsscd the mroducuoa of these three changes m 
agnenkure leading to attendant changes in this sector. Withouithesedungesa would have been 
impossible to muniatn the Brahmanical edabhshnKnc of this en. 

Although Ashok Shenar's study on agncokunl expMsron conccmnaai on soudMm 
Karnataka, k it cepreseniaiive of the all-Karnwka trend He writer: "...die musst bqiofTonr 
change of alt war the rrclononVNt of vast stretches of uncultrvami land foe ctduvmtiaeu This 
aedviiy was so intense that by the turn of the rwetfik cenotrv the once sparsely mhobited tracts 
were sertUd mhth scores of viUapes and hmmUts ." ^ 

tf ihd eipansioe was so mtense in the sooth, a must have beea even more so in the 
DOfthwesim legioa of Karnataka, which in fact was the cradb of commodity prod uct ion ai the 
State then. 

Iheiecoodma^char^ wasihcdevelopmerKofirngmioQ. The aiidh cenmy. by when 
the Brihmanas had assaned control over a signifiesM portion of the apienhw^ lands in the stale 
which must have intensified the concndiciion b et w een backward technique and increaaed reqbre- 
mat drould ha^ led to inevitable nnovations in lechniqoe. the most importaKof whidi was the 
cn fo u rigeme t to tmkirnggwn. which included a cloaer study of Che topogr ap hy and the creative 
d e v e topm e nt of a pprop na t e dmage systems. 

Ashok Shetiar says: **Thot nearirha^the nmiheeof Hoysala records dated between AP 
1060 • 1096 skoM allude to euher the renovation of etittlng water works or eorutntetiim of new 
ones taggests that a beginning was being made. The activity eoniinued unabated diroughota 
the twelfth century and itretehed well into the dOs of the rhffrrvnik century.^^' 
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Moreover* 'n i$ imerettinf to obterve ihai m Addltioo lo the laitdlord&. the merdmi ibo 
bepo toevioce i keen iMerte 'm the cominictioo of tmkks for irrifaiion.^ 

Ihirdly, the estottive tisde earned out by the Aihole 500 fuild. tied as ii was lo Che 
apiharaa. brou^t ii iw tooch with the affiailtorel prod u ce of the differeat deveiopiftf reftooa of 
iedia. West Asia and Sooth and Sooth East Asia. This mtnt have provided a souree for the 
sckciioo and propagation of new agncohunl crop and by the Brahmaeas. 

Apart from paddy euNivvioa which jot a boofl doeto the eew irrigatioii lechnsqae^ rice 
became the staple diet of the Brahnunas In addition cropa soch a» stij^cane. coconot* orange, 
betel leaves, and areca wem popolarisad.^ 

The t en de n cy to arbanhe and the em e rgence ofarestdent orhan population, concenmied 
tn the te mple nwitthips. ciem ed the condi ti on s for on ncfOtfed supply of stisanal goods. Tlw 
gieMest denund was on coma teitilcs. td ml. pggery. crystal sugar, pots, batkets. l eat h er goods 
and metal ware. RN Nandi eiplams the impact of thh proceM thas; "large groups c^wnevm. 
odprrrsrrx torlorsandMMiffrriWifhmi^ooir/hiM/pnfiffx who the rmrry a ig ipwni 

dunag the titHfirk emrvrv invfrr errmpnnsoa a i$h titfgirfoMithi <if W/lagr amsofU whoJlgnre 
orjhft heroes m the virago/mwn/j pfrhe rfghrA*ieiHh (Vorortes. rnwa these 

p€OpU a woiiU be cfeor rAo/ he/r*rr ihe rfesmih emrory rhe /rrrrsmis comdirted do—esftc 
c m /hrof ii ng with jhmtfv jbr—tng bendrs rhe e/rvenrh cenmry hHped a prog r e ssi ve fUaoemtion 
of the rwo m«/ cordCrred the cirnwrs $o fo—atodrrv pmdiicfM of iheir goods. 

The general rise in commodity production and the particular requisefaencs of die agraharas 
mealed the need for new types of services such as bommen,iweepervborberv %vasheniKn. loddy 
vc n dora.dwpiaorgyleBd cn i.gartandmdterv cooks, isirdogen. masons, stone cuOen. etc. Even 
progitmq were added lo this long tm. Thn seoion of the economy grew ariih the rise of con^ 
modity production and came lo compose a fair part of the urban population.^ 

ThepIvuCilrale tothlsproccuiofcmBBodIty pendnetien whi ch be pn tntnnidorm 
the dyamka if society was played by the ■ercarellle edam. li was by the efforts of the uader 
that a p* *^"~* assumed the nature of a coovaoday md came to be disthbnted. 

The merchant was not a singularly ucufied class. There acre different soitt aaKntg 
them. Ai the top were the Aihole 500 whose fonuaex began id gradually decline by the tenth 
centiMy. 

The elms which the Aihole 500 catered lo is ^aolmely clear front the nature of goods it 
deah in. But widt ehengiiig nmer. the very —e feodil ciaiBve< emogad as a —arkat for a new 
variety of goods. The great volume of weahh it had amassed made it an auctive mnrfcat for 
m an y tradii^ guilds. The new commodities it asked for irt Che tweMlh cenliMy in cl ude d ah* 
wheat, odwr grmni. grtMndmu, sesamum. jaggery nigar. pubev couon. cumcnia. coriander, mus- 
tard. ginger, turmenc. lestHev dys. non. steel and oib 

la addiboa to the mariciatMd by the feudal lords tad Brahmwik the cm er gmg mbm 
nerve-centres which housed aitisan jmd wice castes in significant numbers created a market m 
essential goods for dieir dfely exisrence. 

The demand threwn op by the pmpcsity of die Br^manas and freiM classes oa the one 
land and the essential goods of the toilere initiaed hectic tradii^ activity. Among them were 
diffcrecH classes of traders such as the atModesis or Aihole 500. mbheyeftenadesu, 
mmmundaeJas, arr/ii. staiftvtfme, gamgas. vtrba^aryta, hmrkams. and gnndignr. 

The fact ihai the rising urban centres aho fdl along the major trade highways, provided 
greater scope for brisk trading activity. 

. ' .1 . 


AMher fcmre ot mercMilism m Iwelftti ceaiury KaimIaIu vw (be powm% iiMem^ 
tioiel tnde(bellicondecied. RN Nendi myi: '‘/e theflrttffwctmuntsafike Chrwkm emanj 
€V€m tmer, wh€» the Fersims cctueoUeU the un-hcme trade between India and tbe Weau cam- 
mpddy ^eoductfon wo# confined $a seiect Imxnrietsneh as sdk md spictt imfotvm$ linnstd cat¬ 
egories of pmdhrrrr 4ni distrihmors. The peoStctkm of cansamer goods in this period was 
mstgnifieam and meant for heal contmfnplian. But from the tenth cttttary, large-scale produe- 
tion of consumer goods widened *he scope of eiporf trade «fKPMrpf lAf intemal mar- 

beti.'^ 

Tbe remit of (bti new found inercencik aclivky began lo once again aronae the Vatsbya 
widiaievivnl of aflatusihol wm fortmked daring ibe imerregAumofmifigfeodaJisin. White 
dtt oAice of pananaswvni wa$ one such exaneileaf Iherecognkianund insiiinliaulisaitanofthis 
new foimd stwn, Om Pribasb Pnuad wrkei. a laryer nimbrr of cases^ parfictduHy m 
retpeci ef mercarade towns, the merchant gmUs or even unkeiAml ntert lmnis arrfotmd to he 
sharing a large parr of the mmdcipal rtspmt^Hixw ** 

Funher. be even refen lo a village wbidi was fir&i seukd by fnmbanit. and aher it 
slowty developed uHoamarkei town, its management was eninisaed lo (be mosi nnportant group 
of tmden. the Eakgam, or bangle-merthants.^* 

Wkh (be cbai^U commodity production Ibe nalore af (be old arUMA,»enrke and 
merchant dniMsowlerwetit Ira mformntlo& Commodity production tended lo detach dm 
dames from the omnipotent and omnipre w nl Irfhieuee of the feudal lord. The merchant was 
being split mio two contndictory classes; one being the fcndal mercbanl and the other new 
and rising merchant which had a contradiction with fendaim. 

Elplaimng conditions in Forope. Engeb identified ihn period of irartsiiion: Vn tnedtaexal 
society, etpecialh m the earlier centuries ptodnchon uasesseniiaHy for the peoducer 's on n use 
In the tmtin it only sanrfted the m unts of the peodmcee and hisfamih Where personal reltatom 
of dependence eststed as m the eomtrrslde. it also contributed towards sallying the nants oj a 
feudal lord. No exchange m-as inwdred here, and omsetprendy the prtfdm fs did tun assume ihe 
character of comrrmdines. TV peasemt famitr produs ed almost ereryihmg it required - utms dt 
and clothing as weO at food. H urns rmh whm it suerreded in prttthu mg a surplus bevond tts 
own uants and the payments in hind due to rhefemltd lord- -it was rmh at this Mge that it also 
produced coimnodafri; this surplus thnmv into esehange and offered fm vslr become a iwn- 
mothty.^ ^ 

The nse io overall pvoduciioo in ihrs tenninal pba^ of cjdy bnnUlism tVrefure 
tfistrumental in inaugurating commndny production, hthca on a imdol xale. 

v) Speciabaaiion of Laboor and Fmergrnce of New i'anics 

The developmcni of the nurlet economy bad an juemUnt unpeci on (be dynamics of 

caste. 

Fndy. die procea of decentnfimdon pmhed down the snctal ratinp of certain emtes. 
Ihe >^idiya for uistance had become a Ciksw of scorn and even got Kimpod wnh (he Shudrm. The 
ibfth u demloppent ef fendahsm which trig gere d elf c ommodhy production set ht motion a 
pfocem wherein (be BrihmaM cuuM no more retain (he fomter control over soeini dynnm* 
ice. It inndverUntlycompcikd the Bndnnanni to yMd and (he result wm the accumulation 
el money in the hands af the merchant cammnnidw Theeconaniy,(hercf6re.crentadcondK 
dons fee Ihe revtvai of (he fahen statue of the Vaiehya. More often (Vn not dilTerem merebem 
castes em er g ed ou( of a specific coenmodky pioducir^ or pedant cjsSc. 
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Tht fiiirkci Ml iolo motioa tnoihcf ftifnifcM procet^. The demand for cxtcmive pr^ 
doom of ceiuin c o mmodittet. hkc leatilei Mid oil»or beiel kaf and arecaMC coMfdM tkt m 
yti —divided pi Mali/ to in Ihe pminctiM «f • paclk^ar coBunodily. TUi 

molted In Hm p i i H iend^tdlaiW i ktiii ftiw land af aMUiMe rani artiwi —the—ehnnd» 
mdmtheoibcr, it raowdlhecmrieDce of ^daiaid labour appHciltao tfcmby erenlinp 
whole new GHacs ItMtf. Tbua commedMca which amimed a stable and oalaierropted Mir- 
ket and at the same tteie reared ipectelleed sWite to product peueruted new caates of 
Mtlsaiis^ servlet catett or manwrchnals. The oil pmaenor Coculis foe instance Uonenich 
csie. The Ambifa v boMman is )fet another. The Govm orfraia merchant, the Caadhi|aor 
perfume aeller. Bakfamorbanple meicbant and the ShrotT or money<han|er are exampios. 

Alto retaied to this pomt of tune and a ^mon which we have earlier dealt, wm the 
eoaaiac Into btlac olcaites amof the Br^aasaaa. The obfectivc soctti condcions. the me of 
sew lona] fseton and the seed for appropriate form of tdeeriofy and relifios led to the emer* 
fence of new MCtarian sovemtntt which fot locked as Mparaee csaiei. so sooner than did they 
reaJiae an ind e p en dent esisaence. 


Tlwstvsrisnt€cowoMicdteftefndnwrda«peyisiteurieo lutbe alnnuMnl ofebai 
forces sad coostiUed the ccanondc bates if the crites of early feudaUsui which wh nwod 
tested sfsuiy by the tasIfUi c en t ur y. 

Let us take a brief look at the econonue basis of tkii alifnment of eksi forces. 

fnnt was the couuidiction bciweenihefotcesof feudalism repmenied by the Brilunsns 
landlord!, Shudra landlords and the feudal bursauerscy ri^t up lo the kinf on the ouc band and 
the peasantiy, anisant and bonded bbouren on tbe other. 

Second was the coDUidiCtion wuh in the rulMfclasaes. For mcance between the Brahreanas 
and iainas or the Shudra and Brahmana landlords. 

These two contradictioas were not new to the feudal mode of production and came ituo 
existence ever itfce the bme of the orifui of feudalism mKamatska. However it is the sharpenisf 
of these two coaeradiciions by the end of the period of early feudalism that marks the period m 
exceptional. The chanfcs dm look place nnhepohiical economy which we have described above 
were however in stns n c otal mfocussinf these contradictious. 

Hie siierplsy of the new factors is the economy upset certain old balances and sumuiated 
tbe sunmenaf tendwneutal c oneradictions to as feverish piieh 

This ii how the nwe m commodity pioductioo acted as acatalyte. 

Finrty, k emied a peasant which began ta produce for a market, the proceeda of 
whkh irere encroadbed upon by dte feudal daases. 

Secondly, k SI mUartycfuated artbans and services, castes thal produced coomodittes 
aad said services but were aften frateruted teom eajoyfakf Ihcae fruits due to iHurpulioa by 
feudal laaercst^ 

Thittey. caiumodity pruductiaa and the aMuhet which aBoutd tbe rte of a merebaal 
elaas and an urhai locale ns dtedact from the feudnl m erc ha nt and ibe r wra l locale, saw tbe 
CfuateoaoCadaM which for tbe Brst lime In tbe era affeodaBsm whidi could Uvt rteadvdy 
iadependeal of Ibe landlord class. 

Tbrar rh a nfri aiti If i1 ti Ihf rlir nf wr m i relflous sects, which created fresh cob* 
tradktieae amoaf the ruling daam and bruised the oU. 

These ware then the economic bases of the criw. the feudal economy Kunling md S9ff> 
eating, reewessing andsdbjatstind the fbrther growth of ihete new tendencies, becoming thereby 



ill ^cenorrac iwget m mach u i poliuciJ oae by tbe clitm tnd forces amyed Mfmnu it Lci us 
tlM scchow kspolkici) features appeared. 

C* Mitical Facets to tbe Crisis 

1) llfjnfr AccliinlagFewlil Maityrdom 
Vf/o^, acomposiie wordfrom wm meaaiflg/iefPandtgimcanuiitfoarorAr f p jfcw a 
a pbenocneaoii peculiar to tbe temiones of tbe KAnoadakinp. The vtnigil b simply a d e A c m e m 
co m mewKiratB ^ Che death of a man M the service of bis feudal master 

MS Male says: *'7he ctmmontst ittnefy ef pingmis rairfir^ o/ a fiat stab cf aofat 
drvidrd«MolA/rr TV^owerfsbowi fArseeneofibrbufdeM MAiebibebero 

dbr^ Ccnk.,Mre ebo frprrseated hmtmg ibof the kero died .M/enSag roair.... In the middU 
poari tbe keto is seen being cerried to heaven bv two bewitching opsnraa. In the uppermost 
panel he is shown worshipping a Siva^tmga. In eery we tases, etpetsenmion of tidier Visna. 
or Oevi and Jnus ate fomd in the place of ^raddiga " ^ 

Strewn acrou villafei. acclaimmi the death of fallen heroes at tbe service of rapacious 
masiers. the virigal is a c ommon rural ughi 

Tbe erectioa of Che fraaM number of v in g p k took place in the t tr mli a al ph aar of 
early ftadallw bavinf comm e nced fnm tbe fiftb century AD. ie. after moce chan two hundred 
years of fmlal d c v c iopn em . S Scflar feels thai while 2.650 inscribed vKagals have m fir been 
broughl 10 lifhk the cocal may be placed at anywbm ranging from 6.000 lo 7 Tbeunraerted 

vtfigals could be far more pteMiful "Thepeaeiict appears to have rruchedits ciimax during the 
lOth^lSth ceniunes panicii/dH> under the Hoysalas. Our survey reveaU that not less than 
1,100 inscribed tablets were rnfcrrc/durmg the l(kh-IStk centuries and of these, abota 375 were 
erected tn the Hoysaia kingdom V4tr onr aware of only ome mscribed memorial of the eashr- 
Gi/ite>«i, bicr those of the Kadamba. Rastrahaa, Conga and later-Caldsyas are not lets (htm 
95, SS, ISO and I2S tablets respectivtly.^in thefinrsted hills of Shonoga { which not only form a 
boundary beewten the coast and plain bus also the boundary betw een the Kadamba’Cangx 
CaiiJrya-Hoysaia, Hoysala-Kalacurya, HaysalaSeima kmgdomist not less than 750 memorials 
are located. Hess come the Hasson (470), Ma^ya’Mvsore (325). TmnJmr (240). Dharwod 
(ISO) and Chtchnagalur (ISO) distneis * 

EaplamiDg tbe regional spread of viragals. S Seaar further idls us: '*/i 15 miertptng to 
note that the Tatml rirageis are amcentrated m the territory adpHning the southern border of 
Kamaieko. tndirorriffg possrhle roots of this custom in the area. Tbe results so Jar obtained are 
said to mdioarr its poptriariry m the Tondai^snandalam and KongU'mondalam rather than in liir 
former heofttamd of the Pondyas and Cohs. Their presence m the North Arret, Dharmapuri 
and Salem districts^ ad/eining which the cMCimr families 0 /the Congas and Ncltsmbas ruled, is 
inirrriiMg. .. 

77ir 7bmi7 Nadu memorial tablets, though riot as large tn niniiAff us in Karnataka fund 
probably Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra) reughh Jail between about the Sth-bth und 12th 
centioy AD. The commemoration rf the hero in this form appears k> have declined t^erthe i2ih 
century. * Thus he says ’"Kartmtaka con claim to be the heofttattd of btro-stemei. * 

Why was this beanland sobteod-stneken in the sennmal phase of early feudalism? The 
entire phenomenon of viragaJs seems to have built up. smarting from ihc coicmncemcnt of the 
feadiJ epoch, into a crescendo which breaks reef at the turn of tbe twelfth ceatury. That can he 
link doubt thu Kmnauka was rife w«h viotence and war. But Che vlragnb prodabued not a 
grueni bot a spedftc type of mvtyrdom, thereby hniliuf a war and ^ioteuce that hod a 
rpecial etnas conooWton> . 
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De«cnb«Bg ifae diffem conmemoraiive rott om for the «rectiott of S Seftar 

aeyt ihcy were for those thoc died (» cMde nids (/«ry-|o/>. resastiof ihe npe «id molesUboa of 
women (peAfru>«/)» m defeiKe of (he lend end of the lord (#f 0 *ieMe), rescue of fnen d i end 
rdeirves which leeDy s the feieking of lebouren cephired by hostile niden (nenine^ede^). in 
defence of town or viOege X the figiK egeiesi brigende. wild enmmb Md even ncmorieJs 

were er ected for pett.^ 

ExpliiDiBg elKHtf (he nenl»-edar vtregal n parbculer and puding (he vingel p henom* 
enoo itseif b penpeelive RN Kendi whies: **7he cprutnini of neduced supply of field luhtmr 
tuay hove hern everromr hy c^pirvr fehowr yiWg/eg ybm the dtscripnotu ef viUagt mds 
which hegon ro poor w ihe M criiAiP> iV woidd be mHKtd thm eoHirr ooocki wenr 
pfomptrd by demeu^ ofform oerrir or^food groMX h«r (he nrup^i of the //ih*/2lh centuries 
also mention the rismj incidence cfcopeive labour The people wbun ere capeurtd in ihe course 
of these raids could fit%d tth^htahon either in thejorm of bonded labour aeon theestatesof 
feudei meUti^ 

Hence, while for histonens Iticc S Seller and MM Keleburg i “caale raiding was a fie* 
^Htar^ favourite sport of the ambitious and hcfoic^, ^ for others such es RN Nendi il ws 
w«f« cnuied by nnlueJIy comhetory fembl imerests. 

Theemkepb en emenonef Hrigebcnnbe c oe i 'e eiiy n n da rH eodoniy Ifhieviewedto 
the ronUft of the growth of o feodel node of production. Purticulerly eher the comneoee* 
mem of (he process of sobinfeudation end with the growing indcpcndeiKe of the feodelories fiom 
tbe lime ahtf (he Reshirekmes onwerdl the lendeocy was for fcodelism lo get more snd more 
niliierised. This tendency was however in no way cootradiciory to (he growth of tbe egnhen 
end methe compteses of the Brahmenes wfaich ined lo pot up a spimual front of tereaoy and 
trwKpJ peace. IVot two Hndendcs were infocttwofaecsof thesamtfendelcein gaiaiag 
someotam at the MM pohM la bhlory end witbeni finding Ihe need to be eatilhetica] and 
contradictory, they proceeded eJong parallel Unea. 

The vir^eh were symptomeiic of wertee not ei the level of royal dyaesoes or even (he 
mehmBwUleshvan feadeiohes but ntber of ooragowdes snd eedegowdes. embroiling at tines 
a Hoysala boUaia in the clash of arms. It was warfare evidently at the prhnary Imb of the 
ffiil fiirlal nnrtarr 

Viragah wm erected nomady for tenanl^fctaiom aad aoi for milrtary chiefs of a 
king's eoait and niely for the landlords ihemsclvcs. It was therefore an admission of service by 
a feudal lord for the sachfice of life in the performnnee of bis duty as a bonded lensM-teuioer. 
Even the exempbons meied ou( to ihc fmly of the dead were generally tfMhcauve of the class that 
coniotmed the chunk of (hose who fMed feudal fnarryrdoni. Even the honorific litles dnl not 
resoond nneh beyond tbe boundary walls of the village They were heros all right, bui ones of the 
viUage whoK bravado succumbed when (he sky became tbe 

The purposes for which viragah were erected again betray the purely local scale of tbe 
ttnfc. It was for cask, for the protection of Che land arhl life of the lord or bis women or for 
libour. In all these icutanccs, tbe class intere sts of the landlord lesKfang m the village niy be 
noticed. 

It was this molivaiion of the feudal lords who. in keepmg with the times, asserted their 
independence due to the fact ihK they possessed a militia, a body of armed reuiaers which was 
answerable (0 none but them ^ -- i. v 

or a Icoant wni. This was bow k nswered (he call h was no comcidence (hat Che ShivaJiaga 
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thOttld tdon timoff eveiy viii|«l; SUvattt Bh«kti had lU swelt use Ml n caivad out vKh io 
spimed twort. heads of cattle and heads ef l a bc u f im poi tan i insmimcnuofprodoctMNiimder 
feniMsm—ao ifaM die lonl of die viltage could |ro«r woJdiy aid prosperom. As ih»kifivift| 
for this wice, Che ^ad woo brwfhl ^iwonstoiKso(haithemenwf>ofsuchMityrdora«oakl 
conboue to proaelytise aod motivae die ItvMf IMO renewed death defying ^oa. We wooM 
therefore tike lo disagree wdh S Seciar wiren he implicidy locales the nngal phenomenon as a 
renih of cladiot between dynasties. While k ts mie chat Shtmoga. falling on the borderiml of 
aevenl dynasties evne to possess moM of the viragah. this was not on account of royal dy na soc 
wars but ones'of a petty aacnre «id for vioones of a petty kind. The fact that Shimogacame for 
long periods along nether Md concesced tenitory. dK feudal lords tended 10 ei^ relatively loR^ 
periods of ind^endence crating the scope for mach wider i^etf-assertion and stnfe. 

TV ‘jragah rMurnimitritf IhaTjimrtiur ifhirtnr] irltm hiniBnnI larfird nul againtt 
liMttard fNm a deep roaecd ertah b feudal apprupe b doa If the K^imukha Brahmanas 
chose 10 bcreaaeproduaiviiy endured the religiooimcam of Bhakti when it tapered to overcome 
a similar crisis; the Shadra Undlord henuned in by the holy Brahmana enclaves which he was 
fdrbbdea from touching, chose to overcom e his crisis by setting hb eyes on the weahh of the 
Shudralandlord of the neighbouhng village. Sword in hand. bondsmen-retaaBnaibsconniBmi 
hecboaeapolkkal fDcistoovefcomeacnstsofecononwc proportions. Theviragnbareavivid, 
yet mile lescimoay to this. 

i) DynmtlcsinCheVarteaofWtf 

While the viragals indicated the growing ombreb of batiks, ukiag on the features of 
wan berwocn frenihes of kndbrds at the village krel. there was yet anocher level of warfare 
whkh engulfed Kaminka during the time. This was the wan waged by the ruling dynasties 
between one another and the wn chat ambbaus maharrandalcshwafasuntashQdagaaistanjIi^ 
dynasty md those that one mbuunandak&hwn dynasty waged a^insi mother. These ware 
were no e scale ratirtly dlffcmit front what the vlragab represeaced. They locked kingdoms 

one another, they fised fiefdom against fKfdom. They were waged for suae power* for 
loricory. forfiefdoms, for ktngdoms. for entire empires. 

We have already discussed earlier in this chapter about the growing feudalhation of 
Karnataka polity from the tune after the nak of the Badami Chalukyas. or mother word» fromihe 
luneof the onset of RnsknkJitaruk from the Bid-eighth centttfy on wards. From ihcs time on the 
lineages of the feudatory families became inaetsingly focuseed and came onsuge as verwabk 
dyaareiesofiheir own independent standing. Theynotonly began lo wage war or emer an arm* 
sbee without rhe consent of the king* they also Kauirehcd in concert wnh other similar vassait, 
Mistering macks agBnst teir own kings* capabk of oveituroing the tables of power. Writing of 
mch feudatories under Che Kafyan ChnhJkyas» Knshna Murari says: "The mMes seem to hare 
eipenenced almost sovere i gn nghrr orer these estates^ and paid tribute to die govenMiM. 
They tutminedtatherpjKdaudtorifyamiyxolcagasdieiurtgwasab^etott^afeehiseommami, 
md defend kirn attd his oSken whenertr they cpytd da so wtth impmify. They estabUshed 
thfjnsrfvei in rhetr estmes and formed a sousee of permanemt danger $o the thixme. The matt 
noteworthy of these were dte descendoMs of eariy Cahdeyas who aiUed themsefres wish the 
hastrakasas the heredtfa^^enreues ofthefamify. andpim$ed the kia/tdom madvd war iastimg 
far aeer four geaeratums. * ^ 

If w» had be co m e be BU|or preo c cupreion of ihe frudainrirt during the termmaJ phase 
of early feudaliren their rivalries couM not but have dra gg ed entire dyaascki le the hmle^ld. 


Wheaite bmUoffeoditam wm MchtAfiorbAUtecould the body f«l4x lapetee? IwtutOkty 
tamf U cWfttrtoe kiapbfp and U waa o« Um bacikfkld Umi the re^ mrt caac ta 

As we baw already observed, iaiheeviy ptfesofthisclMpier. Kheresaksafwiraoder 
spcb i^alarity maeaxd the freqaeacy of dyaarnc diaa^ 7VGanfaa.whofvledfer65<)yea» 
bad 10 forsake cheir kingdom to the Oiobs at the tam of the mllenmum. But Chob rale aself 
could not asrvrve beyond 31 yean; and this brief rule must be aunbuied lo reasons other ihin an 
■wakened Kaniada seMimenc issaiog against the IbntU invader However fewdai litfUbilty waa 
eharacicrtrtk af dw North htaldan. It a ben th« we come across areal glimpse of the ferocity 
of Che age. Ii was the heartland of a profasdy b l e eding he«t. 

Oneobacfvcaa ArInkagcinthertignafcnchdyBast} as one converged oa Che Cwciflh 
canivy. tf the Radilraknias ruled for 217 yearv the Kalyan Chahikyas could stay b power for 
189 ye«s. However, (he Kalachurts reigned merely for 22 year% and the Kalyaa Chtlukyw 
second samags lasied only for two pahry years. 

The217ycarsoflUihiraku(a(uiesawihea>ceasiof>ofatou]of l3kir^tothe throne, 
dttpbyiag an avenge of 17 yean breach sovereign. Howevar,(hclasi95yeaiiofthelUslKnkuias 
tawtheruleof eight kings, wicheach monarch averaging just about 12 yean in power. Similarly. 
theroleoftheKalyanChahikyas. spread out for 189 years was witness to II kntgs. giving each an 
average life of about 17 years m power. However the 22 years of Kalachuh role law tbe ascen- 
saon of four kings makmi the average span of one rogem at about se*^ years. Ihc reiiKarMion 
of the KiJyan Chbakyis lasted through one kii^ who was toppled even before the gum on hn 
throne could dry. after just two years in power. 

We shall quote from RX Sharma which describes BiijaU's wartom frve yuan in power m 
Kalyana. ll is evident that Bijjala became popular for no gram achievumeni of his: he was only 
another feudatory in the long list of vassals that rode on an opportune moment amidsa anarchy to 
become king, His name ligorcs prominently only because he ruled ai a ome when the popular 
Vhehanakara struggle overthrew his reign. Did the good fortune of bmng assassmamd m the 
hands of the jangsmas not preserve hts memory for ponertty? Heady widi scores of baalca.oo 
asceasion to power afier ov ert hrowing Tula Ifl. (he Kalyana Chalukyan king. Bijjala .^nmad 
Khr mies 7>ikhawBMJaa/ia. .VrssanluBia/lc .9anrwuriddhj ond Oindu/yanaaiafla Dunag 
tike torfy yten ^ kis reign, hr subdard the sonthem region, dettmed rngururr «i Shimoge 
district.defealedtheSarUaraJagoderaofFombmnhatmdioidutgttothefoftofCtmis Hopaia 
Namsind^ I at^ Pandya chief y^ynya Pamdyn H'cre defnUrd hy him. Bijp/a fiMighi Muccnti^ilfy 
wish the Chenu of the ktalohor coosi the Cota Pofamja It, Pofendro Cota //t^Andhro, Xdghmu 
of Koling» md Chaittkya of Kmnoropolo He come in conflict with Kohchmri ktng Joyosmho 
of the Tfipori broach and ts totd to hove defeated Atm 

We are ornore of the eihausnveness of ihb list. Yet the hosolities mentioned quite ad- 
equiUely serve our point. From the smaflcst of landlords sununoning sculpton for vnagaLs lo tbe 
highest of monarehs scourging expanses of eermory for the iccaJcUraac eaemy. Karuntaka was 
pitched in the vortex af war and vlaleaa. 

Rashirakuu limes onward. Kamaiakh*seafty feudal period was movmg m a spiral. The 
twist of each new decade and then each new year and finally even months, weeks and days brought 
history lo a head, it was a coumdown lo Kalyan. 1167 AD The orban uprising led by the 
>fochanakaras ripped through the culminating tcasilMy and oealed the pause chat hisiory iveeded 
Like the hangover ai dawn after a night of alcoholic spin, the resounding of an echo afier a full- 
lunged cry or the shudder of the sktes after a Hash of lightrmg. the political ^perstrucrure 






cMiifHied to witness che tre mors of early feudalism m dre rise m6 fall of four bngs from two 
dynastiei. SincetkedeaibofBijplaai 1167ADlocbeechpscofSomesfawnlVia IlMAD.ihe 
Uai niing for juit two yean tiN a pdKical environment was cieaied for the rise of dynasbe^ 
rede red on diUbeni lines md copuig widi the modified condiliom of what we would choose to call 
middle feudalism. 

lii) Ethoa of Kannada's F\fU menlurt 

Kannada *sSrstllc<raaire was bar Din aaeli a aUiku. It was a child bora of feudal 
war and true la hs origias, il strove la Ihrthcr extol it It coouncmoralcd la letter whal the 
viracab coaualttad by sculpivre. 

SS Setter and MM Kalborgi correctly sum; *Srfwrra the tim< c/Nrpsumio (9tk ceth 
tmry) m/ c^Bamwrrwrra flare I2tk ctnimryk oh intertstinz and mtp^rumt hodV of firenaivrr 
Ml pwdtectd in Kofyukitk ianguafe. Thu Uurvtum is marked byt the vM-eosa femoriM cf 
kewumj.... ** ^ This felicity itself was achieved by the period on account of the fact chM **7711 
mnforirjf of Kannada poetj of the Hewk Period f9rh-/2di cenntfv AD) appear to have been as 
Jbmdser wish the art of wnVmg or MdA ihr art of warfare, and some ^ them handled the sword 
and the ^adl with eqmUJdcihty.'^^' Pampa» Ranna« Janaa^Chavundarayaand Nagavarma were 
bet »fne exara|ila. 

They were warriocs that served feodatones or their kaip. They were all, on accoues of 
this, invariably paets ChaS ealheaJM Che feudal court Living la a period cK« was tarn with 
intrafeudal war. these poets could praise a king by the only achievetnesa that he would coruider 
befioif^ the standing of a sovereign victory in war and more such vKtorioQS war. Thus the 
ICshacriya poets of the lerwiiaaJ phase of early feudiNsin who were paid by munifttcni gnnts of 
land whkh made them among the landlords of the period, served their masters by recounting 
events fiom the Mihabluretha. They made innovMivepresereations drawl from dweaperknee 
of pvtaking in battle and recreating the joy and suffering, the tenor and thunder of the age. In 
their aesthetic search, these poets brought alive in the court through their mes ef edcudeace. rhyme 
and rhythm the t u rha tenc e that trampaed on and off the bartle^eld. Yet in the best of their 
ouqmrings the feudal perception was incristibly present. Look ai these lines from Psenfo's 
^^hramarjmavf^ayam 

'‘He who cannot aproot enemy Ifngi. 

nor protect those who chng to bis feeu 

nor teove ee% imprint of ehmriry by partifta with 

his goid yet tongs to hW oh Murantaka 

shoaidhe be catUda hmtanoramean worm in the comtry fig!’* ^ 

Rjona in hb AJitha*7irthanjkdtra‘Pmfone»^Jayam praises **...rhfvaffyL^hM the levti of 
m abstriKt concept to that of an absorbing coil, whiie the ’kmght'mafmotir’ who was first 
assured tf an honourable place m society woi also guaranteed a place in heaven... 

7 pray foe the heroic death you art bleued widt. o Abhimanyu\ says Ouryodhana 
envying the tad’s end for such a death does not came to everybody. ** 

Such^^tHidndedfnheibf hdrrfeudiiwir wsettlyamlf saHadkSlaa^itca^ 
aaly lead la Che wen keniagnadcoBnpse of the padlywhkbbrou^ forth such MCcratve. In 
glortfylug ouch death, in asottvathig hdru-feudai war with the vigour of words, these poets 
wmau c ona r li uit j pay brhifing to an end the death of their h ttf a r y pfo^Wet Tbevirmmna 
and the htemry gencrc of Pnmpa died Aortly lAer It was barn: couMUMd by those very 
flames tl had fanacd. Such feudal liiefiiure was only succeeded by a Vochanakafi literitwc. 
con m dictine il in everv aeose in leaer and in minL 


D. RdigkHis Facets to the Crists 

ta an evlier pan of this chapfier we have seen the reshaping of the rellf loss iptfrirac* 
tofa ia response to ttKciMfifed base of the feudal mode of pfoductioa. Now let es see die hsither 
up^eavab m feiittoa in the lenuBa) cecmries of the early feudal period b the coaicst of bemg 
reflective of die conflicts tbM WTIicied this phase. 

I) Feud^ Prertife, Tbnple Grandeur 

Tbe tarn la cIm aadeCy in lea e rai and la fewdala In particniar saw the rise «f 
wanbipaftadiiBChehBatcefiMiL AnttnpoMrpldcwar^ipperucularlyofSMva,VtthMi. 
Brahma. Sorya. Ganesha and Kartikeyabcfan ta replace earlier fonna.^** The creation of gods 
io the image of man became a possibility under social condnions of clau society and surplus 
accunoJacion, when men grew all powerfeL Their power obvioiKly outdid duK of aature. It was 
tb cr e fo c T In a i a clt<) > where dte power aftnan aver man became endowed with open adrr 
oaMtiposence that dte antltfopomorphk rtprcaetrtaUon of god caogid an. Tbe worship af 
gad In the ws ould of man was a fact that dbectly reflected and rdaforced feudal social ife. ft 
waoMnectasaiy for dre feudal farces ash was becoming for the peasantry In bondage. 

By tbe time of the Badami Cbafekyas, Kantataka's Icmple coQStructkm activity had 
c omm en c e d. Startiag with ca^ temples and then die construction of sculpcarally decoraied 
eueiiors for temples whose plastk icons woe kept in the cave, to the total detac h ment of ibe 
I cc nplc from the caw-locale, god havaig got his own indepodenl and feltfledged abode—(his 
eadre proce» which co mmen ce d with the rule of the Badaim Chalohyaa eoncloded by (he lime 
(heir reiga ended, with Aihole. (hew capital commg lo possess aeirly 70 icmplei. Thus by the 
ffiid-cighch century when the Rashirnkuias rose to power, dtetr geography was already being 
decorated with mushrooming tempk s . 

b was by this time that the Kilamukha Bbakti tradition had been developed by the 
Shaivise Bribminas of Karnataka They look the iniliadve in developing the Blakli tradition 
around temple ce nmtd worship. They created a devotional laity that began to wonby the 
Shaiviae iconsuiiemples,atradnion which caught the imagination of the people. Astbc BhahtI 
cengregntleni grew more and raera bnprtadvt the temple bcoMe tbe centre of reigtoua 
aspfumlen mA net only dU the templm grow meet and mmt praaperaua, they bcgM. by tbe 
tenth century whicb nw tbe end of Rmbtrakntn rvlci todanlr and iiii sbtim by tbcfr 
tepo^gflimuraand Intricate scu^ema. 

Not to be left befaied ia ihb competition. "*From tkr iatterpari cf ihe tenth c€mt^y AD 
onwondt eke feuldtag ocnvtftci e|f ihcjbffewcfs also iremrndousfy incrensed'* says A 

Sundm.^ 

EapUiniag this enure process. RN Nandi writes: **7boirgA thr ortgin of ihe tompU- 
houd cuts cf brohmanicaf dciacs foes bock $e rhr ruWy Chfistibtx ctmuries, t was omfy m ihc 
oor^ mitUU ages that the tempie emerges as an instrument of peasant lybordinarion and sur« 
plus acemnuiesthn tn the beginning, however, the rcii^plrs rrmained generaify coe^flned SO 
urban piaces of poUtkod imponamce such as Kanrhtpnnm oW Mahabalipurom in 7N. 
Possodakai Athoie and Bodasm m Karnataka at of whtch witnessed great de^hpment ofiempie 
afrhitei:t»T. From ike Sth century the rroip^ei also began to inwsde the rural worid which was 
fit ntm dominsuedby/oA deities and folk ritaais unaiiorhued wi;A any permanent structures. 
The rwahtation of the brohmanicat tempU mstitutiens, which began an a few key dkrwg die 
Sth century but whkh took an the rhorocaer of a w^^rend iirucruraf enterprise ^ring die 
lOsk and Utk centuries, stems so be reiatrd to the pragressrve frudaiizatian of the tsate struc^ 


Aw. Am At dtmamM of pmtu fo^rnmtntal jmriMdichon ^fon Mo the ttmpU^s 

Upximwm^roUbtcamtmoffo/^mortniewii. Thto^pottMcmi^^ntofo^niktrolaMyiiOMome 
hfohmonkol 4eiiy is first t^Ofictd m At carters of At 8A ctntary md At feudal polroet- 

agttMStndtdtoitmpitsbypttrytomtry lords foffm At 9th ctiuury m Aeir ¥iiiageM appear to bt 
ccmvAcing pfopft ef Ais dtveiopmemt.^.^ There is ^nh of so sAow that between 

At 9A and flA centuries, vatsoiitation was a mqfor incentive behnd thepatrvnage of tem p U 
insHttawns bf feudatories of midttt varying rank ar^ power. ” ^ 

llwnAimicnafihettfnpleftftertheiaichccMwyimdefiookaf^heflrinsfomMdon It 
bcpn 10 get Imefyited imoi Bfifcmirta moft»$tk co m p k wfiidt the iemmathacmratoAgr^. 
Ac Mocher ifksunee tlBftB bow RN Nandi descnbed the rise or the mtthtt. "his also from At 
nmA ctnmry Aat menasdc esiMishments surface as mtegroi parts of teo^ msmuiiont m 
differeni parts of sotoh Mia.... 

The monastic movement of Ae Saivitex spearheaded by the KctamatJus m Komatakdt, 
Tamil Nadu atd AneA^ ProdtA bears close reiatkm to the cimngAg pobticai structure. The 
earlier monastenes were modest houses of rmendscrms troops which oexanised theologicai and 
sedartan classes, besides practicing various monastic virtues. But tiowly Ae character of 
memastic foundtitims chan g ed, and from the dose of Ae tenA century Ae mstitutums devel^ 
oped as degenerose privoH orgaeusttions dominated by certaA families of prtesti on a perma*^ 
neni heredisary basts. These families were not orUv big owners of landed estotex bur also 
esercised eonsiderabU infiuenct over a vast cross-section of the stAiect population which owed 
spiritual adegutnce to the Sorviie prtesthood. The social control wielded by these religions was 
a^prrcioieid by Ae great feudatory houses of Komataka and Andhru Pradesh. 

The subdungs and /rudflifonej found it politically expedient so promote Ae monastic 
orgarusatwts because the religious subordination of the masses helped the rulers to perpetuate 
Aeir political aushoriry. This explains the phenomemd rise in the number of monastic endow ¬ 
ments m the eleventh and twe^ centuries. In Mysore alone over a hundred donations were 
recorded between 1050 nnd 1230. Ae donors being all kings and feudatories. Out of Aese 
h^Mrtd nearby sevenry gifts were made by feudal lords and high officers, whKh shows Ae 
special relation m wfuch the feudal bureaucracy stood to Ae Saivtte motiostic order. * ^ 

The Jaina basadt^ai this time came mo cxtsience and auered mo nforouscompesitioci 
wiih At temples, and the culmination of which was Shnvanabelafola. as we lave already seen 
earlier on. Yet RN Nandt draws a dmincfion between these Jana basadh and chew Brahmana 
mMha cpuMetpnru. "Companng the Brahmanicai temples wiA Jam basadis which entered Ae 
rural world ot a much earlier dorr k would appear that mpact created by the former on Ae 
mechanism of tur^us production h«s luvnarchfd m the religious sector. For tme thing the 
largest of Ae basadis were stiU muck smaller than an average brahmanical temple of Ae medt- 
evaJ period fhij is evidently becauu of At fact that the structural growth of the brahmanical 
temple tmi integrally related to an iiffiated ntuoL a targe pantheon and a wide fiifwiionol base. 
The sanctum, Ae vestibule. Ae assendth hall, the dar^mg halL the ctfcumanAulatory are ail 
related hi Ae ritual requirements of a deity m addition to ntanerous smaller Arinet to house 
rvltMives and attendants ofAe prmcipd deity Wherever resources permuted Ae temple achieved 
this imposing stature. Bta given the resourcex the Jama basadi was unlikely to apatn such 
grotesque proportio ns ...." ^ 

By the time of the RashtraJnitas a new class oi temple builders emericd. This class 
included ro>al oiTkerv feudaionev nadagow^. tradesmen and even viHa|c gowdas Asicmple 
buBdnif activiiy grew day became nassive and mnsdbrmed into re Mfioiis con^xes and nadm 

/ . k .xn I . » 


JIM mnwm wert, ottwttm uk mui mo iweuui cmoincs prtn ensnave nooHftxaoM 
taiMk» fndumlly triDsfocmiJit Um Brmhoiua comnwiBlty Into aot Just • ciste of idcokn 
gists scning fcudoJknn* bot the tending compoocst within ff rtittnm ilorif by virtue of tlic 
evtenslrc land and labour over w hich h ex ercis ed coQtrol« over and a bove ics moaopoly <mi 
the mind and sfiMt of aua. 

The agnhari ind mahas w?th such elaborate temples had ckarly emerged as townships 
with some boimng a Brahmins population of 12,000 souls. 

Contributing lo this discussion, VK lhakur whies: '"CoASfmcrion lempies and forts, 
rtprtstntmg mutmlly vanVmi riutol and temporai domains nsptcHwty, presents the two sides 
of the sane coin, Wiute the forts symbolised the perpettaiion offewiai authoriry, the temple 
compUses were brooder manifestations of the some mode of power. The sodilen sport in temple 
building activity, instead of being accideniei, was firmly rooted in the contemporary miiieu^ 
Analysing the nature and fimetions of art in feudal society Devangana Desai formulates char; 
Art m society w€u to impress and dazde the aud^nce or the onlooker and to proclaim the glory, 
might and richness ef opulent patrons. Though apparently in the service of retigiony it was 
actually the means of grafifying their aspirations foe fame and glory \ Consequently, while the 
ancient religious art of Irrdsa war patronised predominantly by merchants, artisans and craft 
guilds, early medieval art drew its patronage primarily from kmgs of different prirrcipolixies, 
feudatories, mdxtary chiefs, etc., who alone could donate land to religious instttutionj. The 
emergence of ^ new class ef dominant patrons reflects a newtendencym the domain of artistic 
cretstivity~^e element of glorification t^the patron This navel idea was eonsiderahly shaped 
arul was in turn, given man^estation by the preclusion of meaningful trade in contemporary 
society and consequent non-investment of surplus wealth of feudatories and kings in commerce 
and production. The temple building activity, with growing emphasis on its size and massive¬ 
ness, was only a facet of its dominant pattern of conspicuous consumption of die social surplus 
in a feudal milieu. ** ^ 

Writing of this tremendous tempk building activity K Uwann says that between I ISO 
AD and 13S0 AO, that is. io a span of just 200 years the Shaivites constructed at least 4S0 
temples while (he Vaishaavas built 100 temples in Karnataka,^' The Jainas on their pan mutt 
have built at lean 100 basadis. The Brahmanas and the cfaiefiains had obviously entered into 
vulgar competition. Each was trying to build the moat grandiose structures, drawing up highly 
etaborile plans, employing hundreds of c ry nc e rv stone workers and several thousand labourers, 
widisme temples taking even two generatjocisio complete, limay well be said that a good part 
of the social surplus was consumed by such feudal and priesUy extravaganza. 

While massiveness was one of the attributes such as the Bahubali at Shravan^lagola, 
which bore, and braving the winds and ram, nearly 60 feet in height, scanrted the azure horizon 
for scores of kilomerres in stoic and stony silence, turning a blind eye to the wealthy and worldly 
Jama basadi that stripped it of its every belonging. If the temples were not as massive, they were 
striking by their complex structures starting from mulij*sianed foundations to the tntricaMly 
poised shikharas. The minuteness of sculpture of a Belur, a Kalebid or a Somanaihpura are only 
the best of such examples, granite melting to sparks from the sculptors'chisel like was. In this 
cowibioation ot great genivs ud exacting hboor Ibe stone motifs that decorated the pan* 
els betrayed what they could not supprtaa—the repetitive pallcri^ blatant and often over¬ 
done ornamentation becondng only of a grandiose and feudal art. 
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imncM Slone work or Hie entire edifice now c e ntred rovnd the pk}try of the bndlords end the 
danciAf hell. Emombed by sculptwe. masufed by music and witnessing the gynciocis of dance, 
the tempfo turned into not jnst the fcpresenutive but the reposnory of feudal an If. as George 
Thompson says, dunag the prectus period, in primitive magic riCMl lay the source cf leligion. 
science and an, if from it branched off rock an, mnsic and dance: ihen in die period of early 
foodahsm of lUnatjaa, the temple became the snpersiructural nucleus ndiatmg feudal religkMi. 
science, and art; a feodal masic. da nce and rock an. Magic had become a rtic ai the feet of god 

B) Beanchiag^Bluifclita VirnshatvisB 

Towwds the end of die ele\«ndi century, cotein KeUmokhecoKres began to brvKbrito 
what they called as Shaivism with a vifi rasa or VnihaivtsRk la terms of ideology. Virashaivum 
had little difference with Kalamokha Bhakii Shaivum. Maricing this change RN Nwh wnle&: 
*7V msA c / nro/gonaMg dir Saiwrr pneithp^ end cuA. andrntfUn hy tht nayenars end the 
Keiemekhei was ceatumed by the Vinsaivas who ongauffd from the powerfid prietth erden 
of the Kalenmkhas epefotmg m dr^rear tksthcfs cf north wenrnt KernesakA. pankiderty 
BWgouin. Bijaper, Dharwar and Shimoga. TV emergemce of Mraaohnar /wider the ieodenhip 
of thente tUma. a Keiemekhe Brehmana. ofpw^ tt6(hl200AD! marked the rise of Jenpen^ 
pnesthpod which swctttded to the ofict and atehorrfy ^ the eeriier KaUmedha pnettt end 
motAs: ir a/so ceinoded with ihr prv^ote worskmp of phetke enMems of Sera, whteh iergefy 
ftpiaetd widespread pMie worship of imager In the K^eenekha tempies. ” ^ 

While there was thus a change only in the form of worshgi, the KaJamukha pnestbood 
was geo I ngimpacie A. catching the contagion of the time. Ii began to reinterpret itself on manial 
lines and was only preparing iuorder^theecdesaastkal and the laity--for a clash, an eshibiiion 
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Qfihe vinns^ VInAiMai «ai Mtfetaf iMl te 

Whom 11 was prapanng to ur^ we ihaU see shonky. 

Ill) RwnitUo oftd the eC Srtv^rtyiavkw 

Atft M lUbinefcha Sheivun) was a development that paralleled the Nayaam in Ttenil 
Nadu* the ^^tAnaviie aectarsan vadmon came 10 develop in Kanuiaka aJonfsidc the Snvantnaviie 
tradibon of the AJvar saints in Tamil Nada. However, the Vsisknavnc mowrml of Kimaiafca 
was not g rop g enough id develop its own body of philosophy having a> watt till the a dv en t of 
Madhvaeharya in the ihiiaecnth ccntaiy. Hws it look place uader (he irdhieace of the Ihmil 
Srivaidnaviie movement. 

RK Nandi's analysis of the origin of Thmtl Srivaishnavism in bis Sodci Roots ^fUU- 
gipn mAMciemt India n made with excepoonal ment 

The AJvan, weia like the Nayanan. for er an ncn of the Srivaidmavite fiuih. AIw in 
Ihmil means one tkaf dehes detp. A total of 12 AJvan stanhig from the seventh lo the ninth 
centwy were the main body of saints whose emotiofBl sonp were con^iled inform the Notojifni 
Prabandham <r foar dtomsoAd verses, and d treate d as the foundation of the Snvakshnaviie 

The Alvars may (hemsdves be classed into Che first five or Afadn^ Afvorr and later seven 
Alvais. There is a dis ti nction that can be made nhe hymns of ifacMudal and laaer AJvwi. RN 
Nareh saya: **7he modef ofvore wm imftnenc^ by the S^edontic ccmcfpt puft kno^t^Udgt as 
die snresrmeoni mbheroEHM.*^ 

The Mudal Alvars belonged lo the seventh century. The period of the later Alvars 
coaamendne from the cigblh ceotary riao wkncaacd the rim of the lemplc-«entred Brahmana 
tandlanttan and Che CDOccms of the Inter AJvan are pinced, ^nile eonCrary (a thdr predecca* 
aan'preocaipatian with pure knawkdge, in Vaiihnavlu BhaktL The Uier phase of the ANar 
m ov eme nt was based in the Ranganatha temple ai SrirangM. where a Sanskrit educ^ed pnest* 
hood, su p po rte d by members of the nduig families, gradn^ly took c om ma nd and edned and 
produced (be Naiayira Prabandham. 

Of the 12 Alvan, eight were Brahmanas. 2 were Shudris. one was a Kshatriya «sd 
another an Untouchable. But like In the case of the Nayanan this diverse coraposmoii. despite the 
monopoly of the Brahnanns, did not mean «iy Oesmi of the caste system. To quote Nandi on 
this: *7V asscciadoa cf tome si^ns with lAe u/vor coa/etsim dorr npf however coneenf ihe 
ebn'if taotrvafiaa atiht eoffv hAoko auxsiofu. H appears that the astociaeim of sadias wiiA she 
flwemen; was ptnphrraLanddidnoiomoaaiK tmythmg more than iacorponting the ecitnde 
songs competed by sadra aivan m the much later Salapirm Prahaadham, There was an cam- 
mom sho/Mg cfritaaiisticoeorganiiafieaaiprivileftes. Tkeadmissiaa oftadras mto the temples 
was never conceded TV sadra IVnmaMfvnr caald mot once get inside a Vitmiite temple to hove 
apdieiowefthedetty. On hisawnad/msssorKhehodtocoraenthimseifwiththesightofthesect 
moHb drown on the person c/BroVuna worsftipperi. The verses ascribed to nammalvar also 
Mte it dear that the prevailing Hsmoie worship was in Sanskrit and sttdras wen corr>Wiy 
estUided from iL (Ttmtppanoivar. the only other tadra member of the caaftttkm, appears to 
AavebeenafrtdenMvr/brMoie. As the tradition has k, the hrahmanamimstrants of a ^nmte 
temple took the ofvor on their shomlders to the temple under mstrmctkms from the deiiy. The 
ahiar, who is stated to have been united with the god, did not ohWoitfjy come omofthe temple 
againi. 
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TV is rwyVrif m jboim^ that the hwfy acee^ted aU 

aattocki ducrmmarkm ^ divp^t^fdamed Ai me place N^mmaiw himseif has heem 
footed at saying that monebai a learned brahmana cm appnaek the saacom and taachdu feet 
cf the divine toed: m mother place he describee the bnfmanas as pads m the eofth hcmaae 
he ignored that sack pasiopet, which depict iawfy ciaesas at speakiat highfy of the privileged 
omat, art a typical dirmi samce ouned ae tetitwnismg the coaceatradm afaociai and economic 
pmer in the upper rungs of dm eociefp 

The elmst masivotwn of the eariy }Aenn-pmry eon scaectfy be overlooked in view of the 
fact that the eesmtK eipenences ef the sudm eongsten an as naively reproduced as the stories 
regarding their physical tarrun by brahmana leaders of the sect Lives of the mints demon* 
ttratt that Brahmana loaders claimed the right to punuh a sad/o for no cognisable offence, and 
to tJtaci at pleasun forced labour fmm manual workers m towns and villages. Wry oflen such 
behaviour is soughs to be defended on dte ground of undemanding loyalty to the god and hts 
brahmana mmistrants^ (The exactions of forcad tmpoid labour is also suggested by other con* 
temporary Wsnmte texts^ The Jaynkkyo Samhiea for ejmmple. recoutmends the enslavement of 
artisans by ^dsnuite lemplesl. 

Thus the ^rabostdham anthology, which was predominantly brahmtsntcol in origin and 
inspiration dtd not give cjpreaien to voices of social protest Instead the bhakii*mission of the 
abrars was auned at the regimentation of a new relation of production whsch hod emerged os a 
result ^large*scale tran^r of peasant*holdings and rural craft workers to d^erent casegories 
of landed pnesss. “ ^ 

lb BVkti. cfMich lai«r fWaaentja wooU idd, m KT Ramsw^my uyu in the torn fphc 
ofBbaklkuikestbon:"Besides Bhakti he IBanmntpal emphasisedprapti(seff*surrender} so God 
rtsortmg to Him as the sole refuge^ ft was the most effectrvetmeans of release.... Whotonehad 
todowastofblUnvthewiliofOod, to believe thas he will save, to seek heipfrom Him and to yield 
upone*SSpirtttoHtmondtobemeelL**^ 

Tta BVlUl trudWM oC tV Alwi«« M dirrcraC la aB Its 

dah tram tW SbmlvuHe Bhafct l awt a wat al tW NayaaraaC TVttP Nada orWe V riiMi Ah i 
BMuSMCtaTKinaliriuL livmnmahbksenhedntpnmtettkeBnkieammcnmWihe^^ 
o i i i %wdtltiafWetead»lmodeotpradmci\mutisln%skth€mmep^agattimmfmyatary. 

Boi wHm lasncM the VKshaaviie Bhakai ndMioa inlkiml Nads aad Xunatshn was chr' 
ranll Off avcnuahaiiook ptecamoch later, to RaMaiwiJarhaf 7 a wV bved for 120 yeses from 
1017 AD to 1137 AD. «lio developed the Vtshiahiadvaita tiMricacy as a demarcatioa from 
Slankaracharya*s AdvMtha. VakfcnaTfaaa taamd am t h s n%t smd received the widespread 
nlAcaact oftheraltof ctoaes. 

Raimnuiaietof^a, bon ai Sinpemmbodar auiHned the poolificaiory seal of Snnacafn m 
1049 AO. aVr which he d^aned oa a toar round the coumry vitoinf seven] Shaiva cencns and 
wianiafweiichy sponsors his cause. After bis ftnttn^ftshngudmumiioa of dononkShmvs 
mipimd anark was a n csnpt ed ; Koloihun(a L the Chob king iMiough pvtiaAy supportive of the 
V a i haa^ii tn . Qltt n as t ly pre f erred sides wsthtfse weH established Shaivites. Raiaaaajawasfomd 
to flee Tamii Nadu m 1096 Md from then oa bU the desih of Kulothunga I is 1120 AD when 
RaKnBwja*^4siuedlD'fkinll Nads, hisasaocialkn wasaclucvod with the feadb ruling clwes of 
Kamaik^ 

|tofluna)a*s flifhi la Karaaiaha amlapa wish lha p ertad of Cbaia rude ovtr toe 
Cangivadl nglsn batwean 9t7>li3t AD. Ahcady by the time of die Ml of the Gafiga dynasty 
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the inAMsce of Viiikiivism h^d beguo (o pick up in Kmaialui KT Kmwwmty vnies; *7V 
pfmmceefSn\iitsimaymmthf H^soiocpwitry may kavehetft the reason jbr his I Mamaniifd'gJ 
visit. That wot flomriMnt m the Hffysah cwtmtrv m pfr•Matf^n^^ ^ayt, and ms 

wty ms 1090 AD is astrsted by imscriptiamti n^tdrnrr ^ ^ 

Hie role of the Oiote cooqueet in spreading the Viisfanavite nflnenoe camot be disio- 
girded as the Cholii. though profcwi m aatiy Shaiviee m Che sane lime pwtiilly propped up 
VMshMvism. As G Kuppunm wrnes: *Soon after ike accmpoHort mfsoatkem KanusaJta the 
impenmi CcUs kfoughr Tarniitoms mtomg with them to carry tm rndmumirmtiw Sdies as the 
Kmnadigci were ace mmch /atmOar with their etmventioas and praciitet. The mijfrmnts fdaymd 
a sigaificmt raU in the $wwih and development of the odmimstraHve set up of the imperioi 
Colos in Karmataha, The Cola mscriptcns of Kctcr. Bangalore and fdysoee diffrkt^ mention 
the immieratien of vorioas Tomd people into dte Ofto who held the appointment of offleen and 
other dipuiones under the Cole zoremment. ** 

Hms. Rjinmiji‘s choice of fnt Mirk. oeM S^igrwna. then Tond«ur and hmlty Mefeott 
in the Mysore and Mandya diimcu as pocati of midence for ha emoonige of Srivaohnaviir 
Brihmanas was only due to the fact that the area had already esperieocod the inllucBces of 
Vkshnavum and dte fKl dui aTaml feodal clau which Chough resident in these areas had long 
expressed Its loyalty having made docMiioas co the matha of Snraiigam. In fact the Melkoie 
•esapk had abtady been constnxied and the Yogananaimha lempk at Toodanor hid been both by 
a Tmil feudalocy CbokkandanPeigath even before Ramanuja's arrivaL^ BR Gopat's book 
provides as widi «nple evidence of doruDOM made by Tamil feudal bureaucraa a all these placea 
10 ke^ the Bnhranas that Ramanuja had brou gh t along, in convenient Anks. 

Whde Chela ndc hnd crea ted condHlens conductvc for a rcnsMred Itfc for the h—d* 
granl RaMionJakali. the rraismifnr the liir nf^riialiihnaTkiin vm rnrtnly due In fhi wp 
port Chat Che KaanndigB taidal clan had extended. 

BaUdevt the Hoysak mandalika came la loocb with Rarnanoja and converting from Jruaistn 
he changed hts name lo VbhnuvardlUAa. proclaimir^ thettby ks new sectarian loyalty. By I09t 
AD Vtshnovodhana bad captured Talakad, Kongu and other inricorks. A few yeura from then, 
he crossed the Tbngabhadra and conquered regiom tha belonged to the Kalyan Chalukyas. In 
1108. VishnuvarAana ascended the Hoysaia throne and had already expanded his kmgdom. nil- 
ing over Ganpvadi.Nokambavadi.Banavasi.Hangal and Haligere Vtshauvardhana's patronage 
for the Srivaishruvitc Bmhmanas only uwieased and Ramanuja was asked to shift q ua rt ei v from 
TondMMif so the Mdkote fortress, making it from then on the he^uarien of the Srivanhnavite 
sect of Karmacaka. lavished with land and labourers. ByihebmeRamaiujahadleftKamaakafor 
Srvingam in 1120 AD. he had already esuMished a wide aeiwork of 124 Sriviishnaviie mMhas 
in the Goigavadi region and had thus coAsolidaied Bhakti Vttshnavism. in Karnataka, the Vokkalip 
landkfds md meiehMs. in pnrtvular taking keen interest in ks popukruasion ^ 

if) Brahmana JaiaaCsnfticlandEliminntionnfJainiM 

IV final yean of the e k vench centnry and the enriy decades of the twelfdt century were 
thus a witness so a simuNaneous change tha was takaig place in the brahmanoa] Bhakti order. If 
the Kakaukha rwks. wShek clearly dominaied Brahmana caste afTilmtion, was trinsforsn n g to 
Vimshnrvism under the kndership of Ekania Rama, in the Oangavadi area of the South Maidan 
RarruauijatedtheriseofSrivardmaviim Ort^nasinitaeommnntkaetoKamnfaifii hisUfy 
thnri~i Bra h maknl TTTlr, frnr^lhrfrt l tr rgf rr* ffr i r*" ‘ i r. ‘^miTdlTikTTrtrfTig^ 
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Hie V^danu-Jakoe coa/lict was kiwew qvic ancKoi—as old as the onf is of the two 
reltfioss (honselves. The shudra holdiaf period saw the unity of Jaimsin and Buddhism agsmu 
Vedk acrifioe, ks philoaophy and the casie that em bodied ii 

In the period of h»daf ism the existence of a Jam cel ipous order served 10 Mtifa a eoQO^ 
dictxn widuD the ndinf cUsaes. Jalnlan CMt to represent s (HMendsf fendai imeresL As 
noticed in the case of the Kannada writers of the mnth tenth centwics who were all Jams, the 
rellflon cwmt So gnifaer Che support of a aaul ytl powerful ^onp wkWn Uw raUng daaMS 
that differed whh the ovtrbai^ fok of dM BrahSMMn. 

lnLabdisa.lheQejanti BnhmanapmcepiorofibePiiihupau-ICalarruikhadoannesone 
obcerves the contisaaboocf a well eoorisbod hatred ferJainonv This imoleraAce was so deep and 
well soocrured in fee Brahmana mindset fern in fee Tamil Nayanar Sambandar’s 400 survivfeg 
hymns we feid feat bis standard pnetke was so sec aside fee tenth verseofeach hymn for deaoooc* 
mg fee Buddhuts and fee iatos.^ 

Madurai, Kanchipnmm, Shngcri and other mathas wcieall conversed so Shaivism during 
the life of Shankari only after the physical elimination of the Jainas iluc ran these miihas. 

David LoreroEn whies: “AcfOf^ing to a Somh Imdian UgtmA rhe fomous N^yo^tr 
SoMk^nmhm^ar omce wangyuhed the Jams m dehorriMd converted rhr Fondyo kmf to •Snrvimk 
The king then txtcmttd8000 Joins by impaUmunt. 

The chais affecting the Bnhmana landlords ia the second phase of early fendaltsin leading 
Id the att em pt lo raiK profeKtevity was Inadnqume to meet fee growing rrr|iifTmfif of feii ever 
tJtpHdingclam. HlhcrafarebacasefeevitablebythcleralBnlphnaeolenrlyfettdaBMlhnt 
fei^ thonidwttat by farce the fends of weaker rvUtinniawla, with itmpeaiatttry of dm 

newly gflled vflUfea pwttiiig up stiff raefanance at bring made off lo fee BruhMun^ The 
metviao j e a kwsy feat Ramwija bore lownids fee Keienwkha Shavries feie 10 their monopoly 
over land and fctigwusphvil^ is only revealed in his 5h-Maskya(u) (2.55-37) which makes an 
attack of a KapaJika vow, typical of a sea txymg to rival fee other in order lo Tmd favour with fee 
feudal rsJing class. they fKapeiUtcsl siau tbai even men beiongini so lower castes 

con onsmtbe status of Brohtmnaond the higbesturmim by means efeeneinspedoi rites. (For 
b U said): 'One iuoarly becomes a Orakma n a merety by initiatien. A man bec o mes o great 
ascetic by imJertakmg the KapaJa vow*.^ ^ 

We have already seen how the attemfS to win over a wider seaion of spockson and emerge 
as a maior sect found violent reaction from fee Sahiviies of Thmil Nadu leadmg so Ramanuia's 
fhfht. But once m Kamai^u» and having obtained fee support of not just the Tamil feudal bu* 
reaucraei but alaodMCof Bittideviby I09B AD, Ramanuja chore toelimiwme the Jainai ai order 
10 coosolidaae fes sect 

No sooner had Rttnanaja sa bis feel ai Tondenur, which "hod a ktfge/ana popnfedcM *'• 
the aiirefc.eliiiuaaciOQ and conversion mutt have commenced. AS 8R Gopal wriees: 
dfe durfditcipUj of fer Aearyo. hnmm as SUagu-nambi or Andhraparrm, embraced the faiih 
m this piace tmd btcame the most devout and intimme foOmeer ." 

TA Gupwitth Rao wities: "The jcfesfepnrtuia afSkfavanabeiagoia says: 'in Saha year 
J0S9, Dofmakhi Benavardhana /Birrideva/. mndertheramnnefhis favourite concubine and the 
Ofgmnents ef Famanufocarya, received Jbptmmmdrm (mark of refigiatj and feut become a con- 
vert to the ¥tishnava religion. He then changed hu name to Mshnavordkana atd with a bitter 
hatred against thu fJainal religion. ditconlitu$ed and aboOshed ail rhe inam, destroyed 790 
Bash temples, and set Fanca Narayanas. vizmBeiur. TaiakadL Cadagu and HarodanahhoilL 

/X 


MUf^fTuif »iMem Mmi ghtmioiMt 3cst$ umpies. 

Ht hmti 4 ivU m Tbndvmrf (Tondanur) fiwm fhe amt/ cf thf Afwyo f Satfi $empUs 44d 
calUd U TirymataaoiarQ. Hwfing choiukgd d^trtM kmds of Jaino mow, hi tstobUshed be* 
iew thu tank TtrumaioMganchmtmfbrdke/ftdimgef die ftamcwja Kuta. He gw^e the nmhe 
cfMeiadoteandVnmomy^taptinm to the vUiage ef Dodt^ynteMohaUL cct u e r ^ted eeverai 
lempUs aadpUces and caatedsteps to be ereaed to the hdi of Meiokeie^ *** 

But ihe tmkd and moat pccf cn cd of all ways was by vB^ubag Khe Ibe with foice. 
Sodi wjdqpc ta d elimiaalioA also broagbi (be resbiaoce of (he Jaiaas to the fore. BR Oofwl 
wfter ‘‘Tbii teent rttidtedm the Jair^ risiag m rt^oU. Sri Maaueu^ tef taken hit abode in 
die Hantsindio tempk at Tondonar and the Jainas ivrvK there to engage him in discussions on 
retigion and phiiosopk^ As the suggestion of Ttrmnah Nambi dte sains retired into an asai* 
chanter in die tempU and asking for a curtain to be hung herween him and the group, argued 
with the Jaina dt^utants in a thousand ways, vanquishing diem compietety, ll via only by 

tbr atelamioo of tbc Jatea nrielart Ibai aucb krfe scale traadbr of Ike pcofctty of the 
baaidliwiiocbkvttfaMldntlf poalbtefof IUaMBi^a>lnaettlyal4yearanaBofbiipfTS« 
cnce in Karaatabe. So eoiabdah 124 utbM wad trok hb ealonrafc, nlgraal and (be new 
i ni t kie a, bi c e af wl 

Ibe rise of Vindiaiviiin partKolarly in the cemraJ and northern parts of Karnataka, led 
ID ibe ttfdeasliifif of the vka rasa snd smalar eHtniftaiion of ibe Jamas of the te p on. David 
Lorg n ge o writes: “inaboutAOitdtXadebasecumaumdeconsestbaweenthe^Araaarvoieader 
Ek an t ada Ra m ayya and the Jainsat AbbtrmDharwar£sthcf, kiysofe, ended with the defeat of 
tkelaoer. When the iosers refiued to abide by a swevious agreement to set up a Siva idol in piace 
of dieir Jma, Bk/iiuada Aamayya marched an their temple, defeated its defenders and demol’ 
ishedatt ks buildings. 

Thus the Vinibaivai were differeat ftoro the SrivaisbnavBtes in one respect While (be 
Wasbaivas cboae lo lead ibe attacks di re ctl y, like die ones slnilar lo tbe landkxds chai conse* 
cr ated vinpls. Ekantada Ramayya beiag (beir chief pilla|er. tbe Srivaishnavas were more dis* 
cieei Md refeed in their seal, dw rian^ star of Vabnuvafdfaana setdiif ibe lains on file. 

Thus, north or soetKacrw the MaidBi.laiiiiBni. stnifghng to cope widi tefeodaJ mode 
of piuductioo and keep pace with the Brabmanas. n a lime when they had become well settled 
inllofds nd seemed to be adjosbni well with their laity, njddenly fotmd themselves elmaaicd. 
Utbc^MOfaSewdicadis.tbeltiocbyofdwBf AmanM w nnlradieilontbemmdwnopf 
(be few thiogt that remained iaiaci and weathered the fatal attack was the Gommata of 
ShrivaMbelafoU. Ibe stone coloswu stood bi moved and gaacd on without a pimacc, wiiboqt a 
wince. 

V) Religion Practised by tbe Mames 

Jatnim. Baddhtsnv Sbaivism snd Vnahciavism were all religions of the rulmg classes. 
Tbey direedy repfesost e d and served the merest of (be shadra boid era or feudal classes (bat 
possessed stale power. But jua as we have seen (hat tbe ^an of Baddbisoi, Jamism wnd ^bdaDta 
was uiTOw ia the sbudra bolding persod doe to (he fact thal (he broadest seeboQ of the populatton 
remaaised ogtside class society, stmlvly voder feudalism akhoogh tbe broadest lectwni of tbe 
popotodon had been uMegrssed kilo its class parsfoeterv and thus the re hgions of Jaiaiam.ShaBVtsm 
and ^^isbnavism had a greater reach and wider appeal, due to (be spectfc natve of ieodali^^ 
tbattt was enrte baaed and tbnsfyngttk"'(be iaflnenca of them leiigioni wofTOQly partial 

and not ahislule. Tbememfi rnaitirmedbytbevariemcaatasrXatoedfafmiofrai^l^—^ 
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bdhf mMih wwt ptaMu to<fcei> lifMtolil.Itca«ldbesiidtl«l whHttecilabMierf 
fraM rti^Qt bcfu tofr^w la laAaeace; jct Uw wl^ ioa o^lhe broadeM Mctiaaf «Clbt 
peapk «m qalU ocMw tad dbcteet Tbe fofc to^6mt9 tad g»^ Ibe foOt far— 
wpnbl^wmibtMrt pofiiaro^tbttwo. LMoiCiy lolcobsaiotbcKfonatoCwonhipiad 
reUfion. 

Wyie oaa whb sach m mvestiiaiioa it thai there can be afanoci do b iaof k 

Rconlof il•beblgiaelbemi ID the BcibmMi callageLatici, the only way is to Kudy theee fami 
a they ace pracbied in oar by the people or die Shtite aid DaJb etttee, havaif been pr^ 
served by die coatirantion offeodal fdaiioas and the beahh of die casae syma. 

Heary W ha e hea d ia ha The Wlage Godt ef Soytk India brings oal ibis world of 
cagginaluod ichgioa iiapfocni. Ht arnea'.**Si¥a end \^daui may he mo ft dignified beinggln^ 
die nilagt deitf is regarded as a mart pttsefit he^ in troMe, and it moft mtimaiely ccaetmed 
wedb the happiness 9id peo^rity efthe vi/tagea... 

The ^IkipedMes and their worship [aam^daemml an \ifidtfy defeat pom the popa^ 
tarHia^ dtdiex, Sim end lirAmi and the warship that etntres m the gnat Hmde temples.... 

Both these deities ISimmdHthnulandthe tfstem cf religion ctmntatd with them an 



*74. baage of a »odar foddess widi aaiU drrvea ifio her body. 

dte et deo me efphihsepMc n^Ucticn on die tmimru as a whole. Bm the yiliage deities on the 
odierhm^havenpniationmtheimnene. 7%ejspmheBzeamlx the/easefsiSatelilh. They 
an niand, not to gnat world/ones, bar to smeh simple fitess as cholera, smallpox and cattle 
disease. 










... MUttf r deitiet wkk wry /rw an ftmmtt. 

...the deitUs an aimast univinalh wprthi^pad wM ammai $oafi/k4$. 

...the pafatis. k, tkeprUstiy Miaisanait ihtmn trkioptffona k. A# w^ankip, 

art mat Brwhmims, bat art drawn from aU other castes 

These geaenlisiCMns ere very impoiUM in that they dcAoe Ihe re i tka of Che aoa* 

Theft need be licile HesiMion cn our pert in tracing the origin of these vitkge dekke. 
They aft dirtetiy derived from the ■ioCiiir^»dde«e>ofliieprt<i—peel neefcMc period of 
om poet Expressed fuse in rock peinerngs. cha os lerraeoco figurines in the shudra holding 
system; fi was Ihe frodal period thai saw iheir names pass down 10 B8. Whitehead's appendix lists 
97 female goddesses. This Ibi is only Ihe lip of the iceberg. There are humhtdi more. As 
Whitehead admicsr the deities worshipped m one vi/ingr wiU be ^aiu ttnbrtcwn in other 

viUoiesfiveorsUmiies off. * And hence, he says, *ihrnaiiirs of idtloft deities art a iefkoL ^ 


I 




A modm leapk for o fod-a Msa-BnlMUM alviiic M fool of o tfcc. 


TW {cnenJ pnciice m these reh|KMK mes »to proptutt the aocher (odde&s spuif by 
Mkag Munif BdcnficcsMd the tfrwkUaf oCbiood TherclifMoof the moMetofToliMMido is 
kowrmr drffcreni frowi thu of the MjkIi Here the mother foddeis »fcpfoeed io fpcqucacy by 
CheMumwteh hmIlytnnshNr In the dislnci rhoeiremon than 500 Bbuts. weh 

ftUU w fatcniiy perform^ ss the pu^ans of the Bhuusthsnas. 

Tbuneon end IUfl$achen sty that the B hu tm are *. am/nWrm Merits sf4ecfaMd n- 
Mri$kt, anhet in dmr ttffttme. hod ac^mnd o aavr /hoe nmt/ iarof feparoftoft mhrSbfrjbr 
food Of tr have aief ouA a raddfw oad Mofnef de ei h. * * 

TW Bhuu pheooflKMi u Mceiaor worship, tad to I mnorul I saiKM of tribal chiefs who 
dMf mcheamKletfamitniMif fewdjliun Their males ole nee tat pfcaawmcodfcaawe '/ndle 
imfer /Mafo/ sshaaor a mrd tr of w wv r ArpT aeor fhr Bhafa. la be held bv the pnrst 

•Aea he jundt paaieised mid t n mkimg wid^ ktfoft tke peapfr oiiemMe JIpt war* 

Each Shodn caale. has as own Bhuu md ones such as Kwnberhi of the NaHe itofey a s 
me M officiaicd ai or reccfnued by the ToachaMes. The Shueas. which penaen the pajan. who 
pets mo a traace Ban ipeahi to the people mid bke da nsucher foddeucs of the Shadras of 
Maidn, caries^ cams, inohai mid miiwen diea pr o bkww 

RN Nandi mi hs Migwms /lurMMaumtd Cidn m rhe Otfom while elabonm^ on the 
mother foddess or iaa0kOBtts.wnies "TV ehmcf a^^ealr s$m pmpomts ikef$A c^rmcietof 

Ar tmtfH cads. Aerandiat m ihe Jmkmi Mpo. the gaddfttet mmsf hr laao/wd merirr a bif 
fare.ar fV c n m ahot i g fornd. m thectou nandi. m thecemtreofm vtHoge tytdot^ theotitshtm^ 
a mwe ftitmt aims hettea t h a tree, ar the c r r m mtm -gwtmd and ar the emes^eottdt wenr 
amonp Ihe sdre whrnrpnaitfiWrwbi were Mflf/aied and obseraed. TVewnheMc^elesrafoni 
wmh a vdbpe site mdteotes that mtne goddesses were pruMivr diwniAes st^poeted by an 
abon f oiaf or semi-nM/ propfr The ecoaomte hosts of meant rwimfiim wcu a/jo eomMSSern 
wmh dm fM character of amtfnr ndli. TV mar/v t»orsb(p performed by a wo/ eoMMMry 
imohad ieoser com ihmdm.^^comAye^ oe ftiran/r /mei. TV Aamnr rate were abreraedbv 
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77. A ft% b«ritts of TaluMdu. U> lUiU>Bb«r»v4. i2) Ktftim (5) TodftIuMr. (4) M«rl(^JuRi«di 
(5) Eobbiryr (6) (7) Pa*fvrli (l> Ivmadi. (9} HoM-bhota. (I0> Imadi. 














H • lwt€ cf pfHm m favomr cf Md^vidvaf fftdtfwioiyri iMf i. >ttJi^/i hk^ 

mimuttrt, ncA mrrr i fcm TV yn hW/ 4eprrutd riooet, «V tiV AMTrir 

ns$em, cotJd MfVr « 4M<^pn«m Aor sm cV rotf thete tecrijiees 

TV M<faig/MW cf mf oete r ef imint pfiaeuctt is h the paotfet Hu^et, 

wko comU mot ttfjapt s sapkisticatfd ktwktmna nmaSUrfrw pr r formmg txmh re i medioi mrn* 
JiceM, cheapen remtdirs fof pkyMC^ am /tmentoi nilwrnfi TV ocruAui promts^ 

m cwt im«V- 6iimjr•tefi as /it^orv m /pmruhtis rmutd by m/ jpi/wi 
tU performe d n$es to pioeote matrvotem phnets. ferV^ise m s$eriU wtmoK. cmttse^emdskip. 
destroy enemies, byptomte hoade persmts. bntawkeokK peospenrx mdpemce on the de mrse v 
tm short the smooic nmaksm assured the ths affimem riatses of oH iHote beaefist wkreh sV 
Webc md Fueamc rues promised rV metre a ffw f ir a mmum de* ** 





dmcing Effort it ontf tongs in hononr of iAr pMeu. h has betn kept the wMe day 

yepk^nAfoo4oTwegermtdixgohorkAedw%tkfle>iitfefSoe^smeoff^wiihtwmer^m^tedkjm^omno. 
IknxhoQoioiscoUedQomio konooeheaboikobt^f^ - ^henitoffiottotthepoeyiQl^itisiQid 
on its side i^on the gnHtnd its heod is cut off hy one of the Madtgos with tne sonificioi chopper. 
Its neck is pioced over a smaU pit, which hot been ^g to rtcerve the blood nndtheemrmis are 
token Ota and pioced in the pit With the biood. The right ieg is then an offbeiow the knee and pus 
cross-wise m the month, some fat from the entrmis is pioeed on the forehead and a smalt earth- 
enware lamp, dbcmt as large as a man's two hands, with o wkk as thick as his thmtb, is placed 
on the fat and kept there lighted, fitf the fettieol a oeer. Some of the blood and entrmts art dren 
muedwtdt some b^Ud rice and placed in a new basket. whtchaMadsga, stripped naked, places 
on hit head at^ takes roand the bonndary of the ydia^e fields, accompanied by a washemmn 
c ar ryi n g a tortkandfoUawedbyafewcfthe ytllagers. He sprtrdUes the rice, blood and eniraiU 
ad roand the boundary. 

Iht roott of AU rite m primkive agricolmnl magic i$ Mnimsttkabk. M by one boi 
lovcfil refotncee thei have been tmahsed in the propkianon of Urtiame far > bomtiM crop at 
the ttan of ihe igncubunJ season. Boc that apart H Imm strUag simiarttiei «Mi Brahantana 
faew of weciWp which we shaJI refer lo shortly 

Syed $ir^ UiKaasan, mwmiog abooic he Madigas of Hyderabad Kanuiafca as laie asm 
1920 comments: ^'The Madigas are stUlmimisrie in their belief, and pay more reverence to the 
deities of diseases and ghosts and ^rttr cf deceased persoris. than the great gods of the Hindu 
pantheon" ^ 

For a score of reaeoas. for a imltkude of goddesses, spirtis aad gods, thm was wonb^ 
IB a variery of ways. Feadai aodety, divided iota aa expWtiag feudd aad expMled peaaaak 
daas la tfM mala, carried iailsMpmCractiirc wbal apptarrd tobehirar«lifiaasfymaias,aoe 
timt wee geacfated aad mediated by Ihe feadalclaas aad aaetberaitbauiaayappareatfett- 
dallaaervcatloa g eacraledbytiiemameaofp e m a at i , praaeated Its own world af the sp ir illa 
• ooaa'aAiag aathheds. Sach a caalradimtoctcieivBge hi rodgioB only defeated the radmi 
tf'«ho of the feadal Meologkal cfTart, aad coaM, as daici of acale rtsuflile eadly upmt 

the he g maoay of Ihe Brobmaaa fcadal dacsla power. The Erahiaanaideeiogical effort was 
therefore geared at cappiag Ihe miievolcql Shahe iphhi, or dee they coaid have sph fire 
aad eel ihiaae the feadjl flrwiMcat 

vf> Shudra AemrUoa, ReligieBS Syacrtihm aad the 
Draddba CeaCrIbadoa toaBribanaicd Mfioa 

T1>c Aryan gods, btdin. \hruna and ^hya to whom the Brohmanas doag. were elieBs in 
a land of Dnvidiaa gods and mother goddesses. Hence the ftnf attempt at exchaaging gods 
took place with Ihe fal of the shadra holding mode of prod action. Comp tBt d to mov e dooer 

Shiva* a D ra vid ia a god. aad pkfced ap esoteric Shadra e ecU each as Kalaiaakha, KapaBka 
or PaehapaU calla. Pbeardfatg a good maoaat of tmdHional Shadra filaal which accompa 
aled these calta, the Brahmanas modified the forms of womhlp mid bailt ap their Bhakti 
ShalviM oa each foaadaUoas. 

But towards the terminal phase of ev(y feadaliim. as we have seen there was a great 
ifksubitky that began to characterise k. On the one hmd there was ieterkse intrafeudd conflict and 
OB the other there was the isolmioa of the Brahmaaas from the rest of the masses. The caste 
system, feigned Aryan origins> a cloistered Sanskrit, dtsrtgard for Kstmsdn, a religion that shared 
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link in cmMo widi the popiUr torn of foOi reHgioft Hid ibove all, i elm ^i^wicy 

viikihe BrahoMM wiBowinf n bxary awidatenytedinocand maticoeiewtuifirttriKd 
teBotoivm DeaprteiheBtaiiKiMleologyBMCbreu^asectmafihemBseaiDitiBeBnBMaM 
bead iMTcariag l«Aida& Hk aafcr of tke oppmsed crmei was visible dwiaf the adacks on 
Khe loiao rndfaiiofis im the devanilMwtlfth ceacuriea. For all the casie reasaenioo of fke 
Sri vatsbaaviae ideology. Ramaouja. wbde « McAoib had 10 coecede ceriM nOiaJ pnvilBges to Bw 
Holeyai. p e iiiatf f Ifaennoeaer Che ample up tea cctampoiftL HedsonitnaBdSoadkmatnn 
by caJJing them Tlnebdoaor which oaly meam Nanyoa.^ Hmm coocaarioaa, ma cboogh 
PM nit, bad bacoM toevhablf btcaaae ibert was a Haiaya awd Sbadra apriil^ arsaiti 
agaittbe eppriariwoftbe fcwdai JalnafcwhawaraiaopkaaedloeHeiidCbeiriilidailrj to 
ebr Sftvabbaavtln wbaa Ibry cboac to avntbiaw the JaiM. The anger of the agaiaft 

feudalism was also expreaaed ■ more dinci ways* M adad(s dial were launched on (he BrahnwMS 
ibeinaelves. of wbich we dull see ■ detail a liiite baer. Dneci or indirecL the Brabmanai wan 

awwaola^wfef ithnarhMtiafnl anil ... iibglnw Ibij siiatht Is nail id thi iiirld 

dbpnrtty and contradictew. It wm ddi ruptmt to Sbnfea Miisan wbM wm aba^ 
bdi^ feb wWt tbe end if Badmid Cbabdiya nde tlmt fed ibe BrabmaM on a bmmo aC 
bferartbicaBy i) w c r r<fc t ell^ o tM aarimiiafein. the Bhahti tn d ca votir onty cooaribntinf to this 
renchbiganL ASbivaora Vbhna Inbfe a r aMas werti na d i y t« ,tbraotaratocnedmotber 
geddMM M to be propbto to d, ^iwprtotfen wMb folded to pbifeMct ail to 
motfen Ibe Sbaktkt tendency wbWn tbe Brabi^cai trndbfen. 

RNNwb wtwes: "“ThecatafmoikerfoddtishadprrmHedMtkfccmoyfromammch 
mrikr pane, fetr arify m the swH <tntmy k oc^red m ayutanding place fe the fiirwy rrad- 
near cf the Baddlrir. yafea Mf Brabrnmictd seas. The goddesses were teemed ar eekh ee 
emergk female phneigies^ and woethipped wish th^heip of tmeeic fertkirg risex. The develop- 
wtere is called sahtism. nddeh emerged as a deeermmmg rehgioas faetoe ut toe 6to emxeey and 
became a siroetg force in toe M centary. tn iHe Sth cetmtry the Mohoyaaa Baddhim of Bengal 
wrote the Hee^pm Ifetoa /n toe fim htdf of the lOtk censary the Jaimas of itfysorr prepared 
their fires ever imttra fmWiTr toe Jwaiud K^^a. In dte lOtk and I/to ceatanes, brahmana 
aathon broaghi oar their lanM texts, the Kahka fMna and Xaitoiynainfe The mereasmg 
association of 0 deyeioping esotertc. toedric {the word taaSra is dertwdfivm she root tarn which 
mteans to export proliferate. It will be seen that all the mafoe ntet were attended to detreer 
iaereasing gaantkies of material goods to the perfbrmert) rUttaiism wtsk tor mother adts ex- 
p^itu the growth of toninsm in earir tnedteeal rimes. The number of goddesses mulsipited and 
wt'to ir ihe laaPic sects. By the dose of dte lOth eenmry, she Buddhists, the Jrtmttt. iheSahmmd 
toe Hnsnavar developed their lonmV rv.fieatx. Moss of the goddesses belonging so these sects 
were recruits from semi-brahmantcai and abonginal ctrdes. Women of irtM and antoncAaMe 
e o t nm anuies also entered the tontrsc pantheon as sakSi and nreewed worvAip. “ ^ 

We have already seen bow ihc lainas of Kanuicakalwd mcorponwed woeber goddess efe- 
menlsinJvalamatoii.^dntavdhiMa) Ambibaby thecirneof chelenih^efevefKhcenames. Sbandi, 
Mahcshasuri Mardhirn. Ranuka. Ydlamma. Kamlakshk Meenakshi. Aadal. Lakshmi. Pan^aibi. 
Saruwatoi. esc. are all Sbarriie and Vtoshnavice cxanyles. To thn lire wt mure also add Ganetka. 
Murofs and Ayyappa. 

Hownver.chere was a method la such assimlre ion. It wh wdestabentonkferarchicaly 
syncretic mnn ner . DDKosanbi who was among the fifre to grasp ttosproceuexplatos its wort- 
tugs in this way: **7V Ar o A mau And gndaallf penetrated whaseeer tribes and guild castes 
mained; a process that conrinaer to this day This meant that wonhtp of mew gods, induing the 
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jCHfibw hod^vtn hdiro wo^thip M 0/flW pLiiiu before Atejum^er's mmaopl 

Ar tribal ntaai and tnbat cuiti wai modi/M, the tnbai dtioa$ being 

t^ted ta standard bralumn gads or new brahmin scripasns wrmen far asking m^Mmnabk 
gods nspectabU. Wish ihau now deities or ptskidMrfkatsons come new ritmi as ^ftU. New 
pbsces ofpilgrimage wtre also introdmtd so nwke them rtspectabit... The mpoewce of the 
process, however shotdd not be underestimated. “ ^ 

Let M took m ilus def>i scbkvtmam to the cost of the Bbous. wtiicb Ttonoo Md 
Roogichari have beta able to tSetmfy. ’’The paeans of all the bhmaithanas and garidis are 
BdUrvaS- The bhata temples and gandis belong to the B*Uavas...fhe Baiderisda (Koti and 
Ckennayyal an beiieved to be fellow caste men ef the Bidavas, and Kou and Chanay^ to be 
descended pom m rseemmu/ueated Brahman girt and a BiUava..., Brimmeru la BkataJ Has 
been mn^orwwd by Brahman ingenuity, into Brahma, and all dte bhutas an converted into 
Ganas or aoendanu on Stva. In the pardhanas (dev$( songs) Bnmmeni ts represented as the 
pr in c ip al hhttta. and the odter bhoas an topposed to vtsit kts phono ." ^ 

TW Bbmtm bdat uk spirila, ^tey beettme aOartoanti on Slit^n. Bot to tbe cane of 
tot Milrtii, tfafrthod that wag adoptod wMi tot mototf goddtmi itao to marry tfacm off 
la SMra or VWiml lati at Knitou came 10 pouou 16.000 modwr foddest wives. Skiva «d 
Vishm bepn 10 marry every aoertive motbcf foddm By sach mama|e. is wc liavc leca m a 
unitocaK wab Rjngmathaswwny of BR Hills whom the Sofagascallascbeirtmcle, an ini^n* 
tion ts achK>vd in asnicioaatess loa^ The miienaJ ait^iiion uima feudal mode of produoioa 
•I toati preceded and al otoer ttom tacettded the iMegraiion of Shodra goddesses aad Kpiritt 
OHO toe Bitotfnana itligiotts hierarchy. Eltotr by direct taakasllsikm and wa s stop or by mar* 
rtogt aadkintodptksaaMg toe gads Mdgoddoaci toe sodUcattooaadasaBltoetoa totatot 
caotcloMMmof tot feudal mode of productioa WHaefeieetd. In all these ties, a must not be 
forgoocn, Shiva and Vishno always came out 00 lop. They conceded ordy a liiik of their powers 
to the aew meobe n of toe heavenly family and toeir leladves in toe pantheon toot had emerfed. 
in this kingdam of toe ^irus (he goddessesor gods of every caste came to be represented, while 
toe patriarch was toe Bfahmana deny a Sbiva aetd or a Vishnu. Thus beta wm a precf at 
work frrminilhr Mfrarrbifrily ijarrrtk drftmr afArtounilfto reUftou—toipoto^ tot 
warto^ of too Srahmona gods but to doiag so not dimtonting tot sptdiicSbudra tori totted 
Suchamtodladenandiyp cwto toleuof rtll ftonadded whalmaybt ra B Hf aPravtdton 
csmpiutto to Brabmanical rfBgton. On tot tor band Brahnunkal rattfion bid btiBl Its 
piiibt cn out of itoioei eadusivtiy PravhliMi drvtot prnfiuf t u But tlto apart, bd r v ci of td 
forw of wurtoip which was ufccu from (he Dravidton peoples. 

RN Nandi is of toe opiaMn tom puja form of worship came into vogae from toe etghto 
century onwards. However SK Ctaaitenee's artKle describes the qaestion m detai]. "Hmdu 
trmhtson is vaguely conresous of Hindu reiigioas ideas ar^ phUasophy practices and rauoi 
fidling ur^r two grtai categones agama and aigmm Nigam a stands for the Urdic ie. the 
pare Aryan world of ideas, centring round whos has been called the Vsdic kannakauda. the 
proeucal religionaf¥sdic msptration in which the Hama orprt^sacripce to the gods qffito Medic 
world forms the most noteworthy fhtng. Agama rndteatrs what may be described as ikr Tantric 
and Furamc (kiimi of rekgiom and rttuaL and a includes yaga as a special form mysttco^ 
rtbgioets toMogy midproc«cr ?wt Nigama religion is whm we see in the great Vedk saeri^ 
ficts which ore stiti performed pom time 10 lime. Agamtc religton and hmof is largely iefiu- 
enced by the Ntgamie or Medic, but d forms a world apart. 

I 1 \ .isift« 






kiOr^6fuiryHmdiimsaf€,t^ereuatooddta(e/c » np nM m ue beTw€€ndi£two. Takefor 
fiBwy/f, iW SitmetM Htmdit ritmiby which wt jimm /Ac wonb^tifm ma$t or 
m symbol of the dhh/kiry by trtaib^ the tMter, ofitrithosbotucottMcrmsdoiolbiM^peneo^^ 
ky omd brm^mg b^rt ft tu before a Uyrng bevig^ coohek food, vestments, omamenu, md 
other offerings whsch Oft taable by omen, end showing grated worship by offering to itJtaw- 
en, dte prodmce of the oonK end mcenM, ondby waving tigbes m pont of it eetd ploymg msd 
smgmg befoft it TUi a something which is qmte difftrentfiom the Vedk riu of the homa^ m 
iiAfcA d wood fire is Ughtod on on oliar ond eerttun offerings of food m the shope of moot oeed 
fob boeter ond tmSi, cokes of boriey ond sosm or spsnxmos drink on offered to dm gods, who 
Oft mot os oil jymboitsed by an image, hot art st^posed to dweli in the sky and to rtceite these 
offerings dtfomghthefire^ 

The dtarocteristic offerings in the p^fo rite, viz, flowers, ieavts, frtdu, wotet^ etc, on 

not hiown to the hooso rite, OMcopt m instances where it hos been trfimncod by the if has 

been suggested with good reason that pinfo is the pre-Aryan, in oil the Droeidian, 

form of worship, white dtehomn is dte Aryms: mui thioogtum the entin early yfothe itteratore, 
the piga rttuoi with flowers esc offered to an mage or t^msbol is unknown. The word pttia, from 
o toot ptihappeon like tiw thing it connotes, to be of OrovULm origin oisa This word or root 
is mot foioui m any Aryan or indo-European language ooeside InduL Prtftssor kiark CoOmt 
suggestedthmtheSontkru word ptdn (from which the root ptd was deduced laser t was nothing 
but a Orovidiom pm 'flower' pirns root ge 'todo'lpoiotoiKedtoJeh which it found mTomii os 
they, in Kannada as go and in Teluguasciter ptd^ < ptt^. pu^he was thus a 'fltrwer rituoi\ 
a 'flowerseresce'. apmskp^kanma^justashama describedospasmdtanna orreiigious semes 
emtaikmg the ti o t tghterofm o n imaL Jari Chorpentier of Sweden deriwdpafofroma Drwridian 
roatpstsmmeming 'to mwar'. os the smearing of sandal paste or blood forms an importaru isem 
in the pdfo ritual. But the use of bhod, to be jmearvd over a piece of stone rtprtsoaing a god 
oe tpirii—the bloodofa tacrificedmimaihemg lattr re p ioeedby red paint Uke the v stm li on 
would appear more to he on Amstric or ProkhAustroioid rite than Dfovidian. ^ 

mi 4cacriptfoa at the Drmy\Snm route at BnkaMnkal Bccdi unkj !• be 

cumpnnd Ur the uo r dkkp et the Mndtgm obbeh we chad to detail abovi oaly a tow pafca 
eartfcrr. IWrvcaa be aodaabc that llKMadipprMk*alvorAlp«f Bearing toe toilMa 
wito vennUlB» toespriaUtogolilsbtoed«tbeattcnflgaf it wMeoeked rice, gnrtandtog It, 
Bltoccqfbrdi^i^anadMrtagtolBiiartiinalhi^tBpfBkaawtocbtorllratoianw 
took and nadUM. Te a^nM toe acfnnl anlBl int iU kt they tynboHacd toe bloid wUh 
vtrwBbompuaktumdpuwdtr. Bnl Ibr Itr rf—aiwi fif inrtay maj nat hr ton Tillhigto arrtpetog 
ttoi toct Yet toe Mndly and toe roota are Chert, clear for anyone who mey cure to ace. 

Along SKOMOnjee*! Ifneione tnaydigoul muiy mote form of wonh^OiM ire rooted 
to a proclast Dravidiaa cuhore wch as che breaktog of ihe eoconui as symbolistog boman sacri* 
fke or for tostance tomoring of the bead also symbolcstog toe taroe 

By tUitlBeef the end of toe cariyfradal period. Brahmaoical leMgtoo vh rooftof 
taw a rdi giiaiti aophtotkaHon, giulet Interaction and deoelopliif from tacal re hg bxn^ 
toral trodHionr. Sbatoim and Vatoboavtoi ffom being two Brahwnnical acets were at* 
tempting, by toil aatomitotory prnccaa, toe creaCien of a nnMcd ai pirrmli r Idcolofy of 
relJgloni control and mysilfknclon. BndHMMtom. detplce lli carle barrier waa abaorbtog 
and yaidnally conmt in g ictelf into a atore encompntslng tftodb rcigion. 

As a canaegnence, toe pnpniar reagio« ctoto, being idealist ezproatoons at a pi tnd 
too iml of eatolence «td toaptotog Ibito in toe people became meet adtBcCi to Brahmankto 
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reHfipB. OmUenctMcilxQmtlMdlkcybctutoteicliMlrMcpaidcactMdcuDcto 
be boBftd b7 the niisi letMtel Meotefy. j«ttt M the pcMMIry wai ImmJ to IW fcody l«ti. 
A rtHgtowi cait whedwr popular or BnbMskal opemed IhM dtffcml dM 
but Mctfcd iM6 a cMMfi IdciMitk Mcolocy, of a McWQr Itet tfvMcd 

DO Xoaambi wrpte m this cocinectioa; 'U0idia skffwt tamor^mary cmiifuiirf 0 /cmi* 
twr The vioU^ breaks to havtocatrrrd 'm the poiitk4d<u^theohfK^sypermyctmrt 

Am Hct prtiftiutd tmrvt\^i of ohser^aws that fwe ao sanction in the effidai Brahmin 

hence con anh Aavr onginated in the most primithe stages ofhenan society moreover, 
the Hindn scriptures and even more, the observances sonct^ed m practice by Brahminum, 
show adoption of non^Brahmut tocai rites. 7htt is. the process of assimilation was jmiuI a 
pecuitat choracterishc of Indta, * ^ 

ll wti Mch a wtu aH ty and Uib ewramer af a rammon rt^tm bcgM to 
skapr by thrlamUpbaarafcbrcarty feudal periad. Jaal ai caate appaarad la pracaf a 
dJiidid Bad M.|tvcMed fociety, each uaCa Mvif fa a world exclusive teh wbAe al thr t^mt 
ttoelaefcad firmly lata aa aajfiadaadloi ef r a Kdb faf a feky afcartta; rimU Mlj, ibt nH gtaai 
practica of cack caale appeayad ta be dlfVereat aad iadepeadent, each appeaiat ta aa 
ndadve spiritaal aarld af aae's avn, yet farming a ^gle r eMg laa af al Che caM pal 
tageChen the eatiwCy, bdag integraCad teCaaa bhrarcblcat sMctare. Fran carte, ar ia 
afher wafdt« s ya cr ttk feadaUsa, Ibm araae ia Hs supervtmcture a religten appawcly 
segaKAtary bat la reality—ar tbaald one say, la ikarian uafUry aad thus again 
hi inur b jr a i y •y nortic. As the socul crisis in the lermiaa] phase ofeariyfeadalksni became 
proxima] and as it grew in imensity. the ipincari worid woke up and reacted. The heavens 
becaaoe active. Te bndge a growing gap la the amerial worid the godihuddfediogether- As the 
comdtetioai on earth grew sharper aad sharperihe earth and dK sky cofuradtcied one another. 
PramiaclimarTiateintbefirmameaC HbidBrelglaa proper was borm»yeliMd>erbleaa* 
lag ea rly feud alism la crisis b eg at. 

vfi) D cge r> era llan aad the Crida of R cl gto us Laglt^acy 
Bbi the ethereal world of iDuuonoeuidnoieienHJIy compensate for the real world of the 
malenil. The spmt, however possessive, could aoi provide maner. ta Cbe laal ct a Cafka af 
early feadajwp, the Brahmaaa luiag riaem srffered ftoca a crisis afratigioMi iegisfanacy. 
The ehmtaalMm of Jaiidsm was no scdace for the mama wbea it was BrahmaatB that 
prraed aa tbeas Imlead. The gap between Brahmana precept and practice yawned. The ats 
aad inerriort, aesthetics md sculpture grew out of feudal irtsuiv and basked in A lust about the 
ora of a rebellions Kalyai tins inscration describing the feudal splendour of die KaJsmikha 
BaJIigave macha—ecstatic of its mahapnapontifr aid royal comsellor. Vamashaktideva. reads: 
*Thr gtoey of lAr penance of the pnett of that temple, the rofaguru Vameshakti Deva—that 
great one possessed of oik ascetk virtues...hs bemg surrounded wuh disctplfs devoted to the 
astangO’yoga which he rtpounded to them; his lotus feet covered with dusters of bees and 
large sapphires set m the crowns affriendly kings bowmg before him,..iwithi loved gifts of 
food gold yirgins. cowx taruts and gifts of freedom from fear, of medicim and ail other 
benefacttons. .with those who. cheeks peffed out. play aU manner of tunes on the flme. MCft 
smgmg women who grvr forth enchanung sottgs wt/A efror moduianon of sAr seven notes and 
with those who play sweet sotatds on drwas bound to thetr waut, is he the most skilled in the 
world in dady pe r ferwung pleasamt dances^ Hunasakit Bharaetndra.''^ 

Thedreuddag in nt uric and dance abtlouriy mrant the tmittformatian of the temple 
intoaMctnafy forplcamre treking aad uninhrbhedscL k was thus ia thn period that the 


Vittyiy—*$ KamoMtn c c fnp pt e d 4uriii| ihe line of Che shodn hnhtim lystem. 
found amdy ciienek n Kiranke. TIk e^nhart Bnhflann of Kmaiakn were ihe fomml 
lo pnreciiM md practiee cheee tuie. 

Qen^ nbh u ihi a. macnpliom leveel, wn e pfioi of the KatamiLhi TtAomhwva 
lenpk m Gidit «bo receivod loyil pemufe fron the Hoy sain kiof BoUrie n, wes weU v«md 
in VMsy«y«na*slCMamMa&dan|ipofierofthe lynmof Devadaso. An iwipboe of dm 
time nys fbai: jniAr vkmity of he hnofAf o iimf women {•Htyo ve«Ai> wAieA 

Whoen rirrnwrfWiewAeerQbniee^j.^^^ 

K Uwwin Ihni: **10 fhr AofawUg acAeme g^, food eotmsfirst /oiUmtdby 
load md fi/if...." ^ 

Sprnfciog of nackn Eprpe though. Banl DnvidMwroiB: 'PAononicorthecamr. wM 
oneorlwvmterfndef c^creacrveheioioy mofvoiidmonr vMtgoruadojMjofioetf osdherenfiinri 
nlledhyi Thaacndmeytowoidr jiaodyoffincdrelMf opprofvmdeedioaanndi^oNogcftmi 
/idr for oii impsnoi sjmrns. The tsereise of power owr otker peopies a evtdtoffy fmai to 
me t ropolitan sOModardi of taste, os to odmr sosa^erds os weit Tin b unko of Inadol weU 


Moe Br^MM «M beyood vBoc the hcosw couy bridge. 

E. frtdgfindoo of o Crtrti toto wfakB tin Manes ore Prow 
Iho cofttndiction between feudHisni and the rest of ihe maaaee remnined hndaneoul 


ihrooghcuithapenod. Tb das was added the concradKtioostboi raged assaong die feudaJclaiaci 
between landlord and landlord; mahamandaleshwara and mahamandaleshwara. fiefbolden and 
eB y efe n > kings and kings and ben» «en an anoed and wiiitant Shnivismand>^ishnavisniagaioal 
imaii rinihliiMiTflirnm^MrTh] yiftiTgimtnnrintfilhrnrlrfltfriflhf rlt roTh 


Whtittg of the ertsis ridden period of 1000 AD lo 1200 AD. RS Shannn says: "The 
iidiiie iiff i a^ iir iiiaf nomwiii umii ijuriirr i yrfii ir/frwjKirnf »niri (annnf ff/inVa ipiifi ri rr taotth 
tmilar in site to tke modem odminutrottve drvMtoru of a stau, eon be hmrr Wmoffrarf if we 
bear m mmd that each princip^iry wertk the name weald mabOain its arm% its pobte tytUm 
its eotot its rrterme maehinery, its ptdkiar% its feudaiones. md its priests and temples h is 
obvUms that oil thii bore heorify on the peasantry, who would nataraify haee no intewest in the 
perrervonon of such a state. " ^ IVre couM be lisk doubt diM. suppressed by c e nturi es of 
Icndaksm. held back from pnrtkipadoo mcomaodity prodoctioBandutilUragthe weakeniBgof 
the feudal structure and its stale as a resell of the all consuming feudal wart« Ihe mosses the 
pentMUy. ihe artisans and dM mcechniH* rose in rebellioe and eapreued dieir ""disinterrst m 
the prrserwttiam ofo stese* Tbc precipllelko of n social uud politi ca l erkb wae abeady 
demanrtnied by peanut outbmka in the icnninal centurki of tbe curly fendal periad The 
frequency of nch ouunections coo Id only have increased icarirds ihe cloae of the period, the 
iauifcudal struggles fhenueivti from beiag carried on the strength of the anger of the masses lo 
an iaolaiion of feudal imerests in such bailies giadually explicit assertions of peasnt 

class inteftsti. 

RN Nandi says: "There ore recurrent passages in inscriptions relating to the radf/mo* 
ikmand renewal of older grants The fragmentary record of the flastrakuta king Covinda fV 
asMedinAD93(Kmentsotutheteyeryd(sydahngwasfesforvighaiktedsoftitlestofieehoidingt 
in fiavour of the hrohrrmta donees. * ^ 
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htftter. dtiif m m$crtp^ (tom HuMur 6f a ili^ly Um pcfiod. RN HiaA wiles: 
"Aceontfr jAew c6dr i6r MeMenci of vii(a$4S tomttimts rtiuied ^t€tmp€9 to trmsfer 

to rhf frtthoidm wwrr coonot, poimym frtts and other forme ofcomommai pw p e r ry . **** 

GR Kuppuswaioy wnles: *‘7he agroharas were created asoaiiy by cotntnmg Ae eaui^ 
mg vittnges^ some times taking imtinirve m sack a process. ^dSagts were aiso 

e si a b ti s h ed m this ma n ner. Sack (reasioas either by coaeerjion or/reAessahHshmera were net 
oiways carried oat peacefidfy, hat were accompanied by bicodshed. Am inscriptiea cf Hoyeala 
MarusimhattJdiaed i230AD refers to the whoteeaUplseaier.moiestmioncfwomenoMdsiaughter 
of cobU «f the yiUage of Haiuthore. perhaps for drying the orders of Ae king for madAng on 
agrokara^... Thegwrdasoftke rdlagr^ofrmdofioosiMgAepropefrytotheR r odorma s ^roeeta 
defy Ae royal orders and face Ae consegaeMees. 

0 K ap pan s n Abo mcn ti om of dits Areas m Another fdnn. from a RnhottM inschpCMa 
dw Moegs 10 dm peiiod wmnfdMtBembenof in AgrehAnthAi: ^ffany among Ae share- 
hoiders osongages or seiis his share (of landst to Sadras, he shaU be pas oat of Ae BrtAenm 
eormmmiiy md mck shares shall not belong to Ais place. * * 

RN Ntedi sonu ay by iAyio|: the opening cenfttriet of Ae trcortd 

rrdlmmismi,..Ae b eo dma a n a freeAeldmgs were bemg s abf tcu d toforcAlereea^coflecdiont, cattle^ 
td'lAg msd crop-iooting, besiAt Astractam of raral for^ficotions and wmison kHiing of 
beadmanas. * ** 

Bttt WR pillife aid pbwfcriHl Ihe mode of peyraeiK diil feudihn had fed in anned 
reiaiaenoo? ^*^L^^r* * * ** *^ ^**^**^ **y 
10 tvfetieg in oppresson who bed fataed oe hs Uboiifi this loaf? 

tf ihtt was the acwfnt peaiMiiy. a new ifeneasioa so the coauidictaoo b ef ae ea the 
nsea and the badlord had cmerfed. As we ahcady saw earlier, the iiiina also, Ifte fee shu^ 
CTOpper . WAS A tervAe dais. He had lb supply free servic es aad foods lo fee ifnhafM and 
bodfenb. A good deal of aniseas abo were fe ai e cro ppefs. However, da deveiopraeni of a 
ifto — d fee brirwinf reqa%nsaaasol sstuaml prodncts left him wife no bme to ecead so hb 
pieceofliiMl tadier wife the openag up of samhee the amsaa began to aeflhb goods aad they 
aetoird die fer* of oonvaodiiiei. By che twctffe coaavy there emerged a g rowing daea of 

of connwodides. Thas m ec c n o n a c wms the arusw was not s erv ing che Imdloid atymore. Bfe 
fee landlords on feeir pvt inpoeed vihooi eondmoas oa the amsvt iryaig 10 sabyect ban SO da 
old fonna of nvik bbov. TWwrhelgfamdedihcdvirvfercaBMaadIcy prwdwifeafelbe 
aadmn. However, this feeedesa which feiaaiedWy prodacfepaasheredia, of Hi owiTOBlfea 
fe Che artba dam, ww obferacted by the InedferdiL 

This ws dam da pohdcal fivaie of da concradkiMa betweea the iftsaas and fee service 
calcs oa da ota band wife da orthodox Brahrava beds on fee odar. RN Nvidi i^: *7hr 
efteu of wage payamntt m minted money on Ae mobtliry of artiaartdl labemr were koweeer 
om A more pronotmeed Aon these on censtracticnallaboar or fUldlaboar. This womid peAaps 
t^dain Ae fact shta despits increasing enslavemenr of agyicsdsaral anismal labour by fief 
holders^ BnabanM fef holders astd srJiipff drvedaaa hAArt. Aere were aaempts so escape to 
emerging town s where wage payntents m money had ptekad up from Ae dote of Ae elrrenA 
coatoey... 

To a litmted assent Ae emtergmg manay market appears to haw UberaHsad Ae coadi‘ 
dons of bond*serrkt oe at least shattered Ae immobility of artisans^. Croup migration of 
ardamml workers to a^riy towra also seems to hurt started danng Ae elevtnA-ewt^ era* 
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in $pme cmtet die lempie inmtutions fried w pmyM seek mifraticn md Jdfce die 
worker s to ren d e r ma n d a f o f y Mndet to the tempit ctmetme^., in e bid so pre^ens dds 
mens die iocetosdborides led bfoGonda chief iofn Ckonfsegiri riUapei confiecoseddse tools ef 
the ecsscemed worker msd deposited these os security mo temple for wbose seryictt^anis^is 
teem sohawbeendesosned.'*’^ 


Iht coMidktiofi bei>*<en dm mmhmst oa iheoae hiftd and tte agrahara laadloi^ oo 



■maftowaaodaMftotittrawiartoai r ha Hi>H> toBra fcm a aa fnn Mt r d e . TVkndtod a 
wi4i wbom power waa veaied itr^med all luodi of caus and \olkt on dm rmng met ta c ii leclaas. 

?tom aU this si b evsdeai ihai ibere waa a aeellbac dbcaateat ko Ike meotn. Ibcy 
taniSad femdddom aa sfcey wm.drmwaite dseertrta. Tin Vifliaaaiiara ■niTinnit lartij 
Itwawina waa Ibe reaoN ef CIba aacWnabal p^saadnael. ifce rebcMoa of Kalyana bciat ^ 


F. BasaTAona and the Vadumakara Movemeiit 
0 Ibn^MaialaBMavaiiaa'aLUr^ 

htmymmn'tfskbntwmdrntnsbnjiumorgramammaniotdm B sd fwe d i Kblmsnjkhntsmibn 
bBiiapordutria. TbemahabftawasahcfediiafypoaL Tbbeihemah^amofanMahawwiobe 
Hbeanan cf owac d kif ^g iMr i poftfaepfoy cf ty and wealth of tliematha. tn fact some mahaiaftai 
of fkt period were far wealthier than the kjftgi of the lime. Such mah^anas ofteri served aa 
tothekmgs. The clan of mahajanaa thus represeaied the acme of feudy ism dirinatha 

period. 

On Ml fuher's death, the poa had, aa was the caatom. to come to Basavanaa's elder 
brother. Devarapa. However, coor wo mcompifacy. which was the established norm since the rise 
of clns socseiy and of which his father, Madarsa, had always been an exponent, this orae made las 
aonihevictBn. Hii son waa denied the chMoe to become ihe nwhajia ThsaledlotbesaifntioQ 
of what remained of the tme^. Being n an mtprtssionabk age. and knowing of the strong 
pvhiiiisnaf B«avwinn.thise^rcntiabaQodtohavchada wy KrvM mspact on Ian anl helped 
hinnefleetcnthehypoc ri ay. ch ic a nefy.paaiiiaaandtheienery morild cgf idaticnoftheagfihai 
Brahmanaa who alwmya were the fml to swear by dm Vedaa. 

h wni m the Kodala Sagama maihi that he spent the next 12 yeai. Hea Bauvaiaa 
cultivated reUiiona with two claascs of people On the one hand. «u BijjaU. Ihe 
mahairandaleahwinof Mangalavede. Bi^a waa lonaurppowerin 1162 ADand becone the 
Kaladiori Chahihya king. Muigalavede wia a rising mercantile centre with an elaborae mathe 
complex. Dyhng hii stay in Kodala Sangama Basavtaaa was appomied « Bijiala's treamer, a 
job which atsodiied Basavanoe with the fredal iuae of the time. 

On the other hand. Boavama's afltl-Bmhmani views and empathy for the wiovs 
pressed cnaea developed here. Of great iaflaenca «nre Dasinuiah's vachanas. Amng the 
wsotts Vachsoakans iedara Dasimaiah. Madivala Machaiah and Ambigai Cbowdaiah who 
had forceful aim^BrahoHna views expresed a ttroAg influence on Basavaaaa. h was at Kedala 
Sangama which was a growing commerciaJ cesnre aitraccing a tt$n\m stream of harwaod aiti* 
sans, service castes, merchants and disgnaided ErahoiMastb^ provided Basavwine an opportu- 
any so atndy thev lis«s more clonely and co mprehen d the wide sprea d social feienonent towards 
BrnhnuM orthodoxy. From KndaU Sangnma Bnsavanna moved so Mangalavede. where hm 
aasodaMn with Bijiala grew extremely intimme. Hscn in M62 after BijjaJa look fCalym and 
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became cbe king of eocifc QuMcyan temtofy. EauvtMa't political career, tied u il was to Umk 
ofBij)4la'i.aboroae. He became die or treasurer of die entire kingdom. Bauvanna's 

tecoad marruge via with none other dias ihe siner of tbe iaiaa. Bij^ hana etf . 

Tbis then was the life that BasavMitt led. On the one lund bis backgraond gave kim Unka 
wUh an isolated and reactionary niling class. His career made Kim one among the feadal esploie* 
ers. afchoi^b be bad foresakeo Brebmiaisra as a profession. On the other band, there was the 
opposne ode to tfaa. Ha soongporitviicalmoonapufgcd him to support and share the woes of 
ihe oppreaaed pensamn^. artoans. traden and diiscnting Biihmana elemeaes. Basavama lived in 
a palace in Kalym while at die same lime be visited the hovd of the Untouchables This w«i ihm 
the character of Basavaana HcembedMthetvoanCacanMcaspacliofhiiage. Ferhipsbe 
was ibe grossest hisrerical ielf<oairadictioa that Kameiaica has sees. Several of Batavanna's 
vachanas caprere diis snnained self-concradicsory predicafnem of bis. tossed as he was bere^cen 
the two clasfasag forces. 

7ion 4f«adwrJghr nr myfott 
Afomd my nrrb bm^ymu reed 
The dm^revgbr keeps aie/hM /leoiMg 
The krtp mf fiom dfowmni 

O Lord KiMan^pima, arbiter. 

Acroa this tmmimous sen 
Uadme.^^ 


A/ler (be 1167 potscb of Kalyan. h It quite possible, as C Veerinu feels, chtf Basavanna 
commicted imclde.’” This could well be the logical end of a person pushed lo the forefront of a 
bante be always Morred. 

B) Annbhava Mantapa and Arttmn Demacrary 
As we have already seen, the rite of commodity predactlon uadcr coodidoni of servile 
labour genermed, in addidoa to a desire to panic ipaie in the production ofcommodities. a desire 
loachimtbepobcicalfrecdoffitodoso. This new eonsdonsness was nodiing but nadfeadal 
■ H M ■■ Kalyana was pcrhnps the single biggest town la KamMika daring this 
period. The presence of a gwrisoii which was constredly gfowing ■ sob was a factor in reldrioa 
to ibe presence of agr^ian instiiociora in and around this capital, which aiMcted the libonr of the 
anxsaa Md servaoe castes. Of what Ikde is revealed by a study of (he background of (he 
VKhmakaris. we leren dws the artisMs aormally migrated to the rtsinf mtnn centres abo ■ 
Older 10 escape from the ihacklet of frudabsm. Since the process of arbreusatloa was just then 
pieking ip^moM of the imrmgrantBtisau and service castes bad living memories of direofeodd 
bondage md serviljcy. The Brahnonicaloctkrmgofcasiesadttchconpelledtheinto maintain (he 
cldfendaJ ties of bondage, the cscesstve taxation by the agribara landlords which often app ea red 
ptm i tj v e , as if condemning them once more to bondsge, geneniod a powerfol mb-ctste. anb- 
BrahnnnademocntkceAKiousAets. The \tehanakars only articulated these class aspimons 
m their wonderftd vachma poeciy. 

The main body of (he ^hch•nakarla of which SC Nandimath identifies 213. were from 
(he class of co mmodity producing amsaas. TV second biggest chunk conabreted the service 
castes who evidently ihared a ttatot which brought them very close to the anisani- These two 
seebens. together , ccnsbtuied m a b s ci me mafority and domirmed. mucn ca lly, in (his epochal 
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scniggle agaiasl feodaJssm. AlUmipraNHi. a labouhftg mosictan m ihe temple town of Balbgave 
rmamed the fomnoM repmenlaUve of chu leciioA. Apart from hinv the other MinificiM 
^^h^f tt fc■^ltwcfe Ajuama^ai^wieme n wcy hgbeentotilly crued by fcodrilatctpte. Ambigan 
Qwfe^yhthebottrwi.MadivolaMatMah the weaherman. MedaralCakkaiA the basket wcam. 
Ganadi Kirtnappa an oil piesser oad ochem Another sign!ftcantseciMM not becawse of its aum- 
ben but hecaoK ot let background, were the Brthmana Vachanakaras »ach ae Akkamabadevi 
(vife of Kaoshika, a former feudal chieftain of Udatadi la Slukanpari taluk). Channabasava 
(Easavanaa*! aephew and feudal omioid of UlamK Siddaruma (feudal brd of SholapurX HanhM 
(ton of ihe chief accouAtaaD.eee. All diese Brahmanav came from feudal backgroonds. Then 
there was a third, yet weak rtpre»e«aiion of the mefcham class 

Signifkamby thdrabseiKewefelhepeasanicorranodUy prodnccfv whose tied cKBlencc 
■ die villages prevcmed them ftom partiapaimg m the Anubhava MaMapa. The Daia Vachanikarus 
locluded Madman Chenaaiah, Haralaah. Madam DhuUkh and Nagommaiah. Though Uik 
touchable, it musi be re mem b e red that these Vbchankaras were commodity producers. Tliey 
prodaced kamer goods or rendered service. Urns aJifaough they parucipmed mthe Nhchanakara 
aovemM they represemed the growir^ commodity producing and servve fendenng Uniooch* 
abics Ift aow^ should they be confused with dtfccdy reprewni mg the mass of the Dalh popula¬ 
tion who were based in the villages and were all bonded labourers. This body of Dalii masses 
neede d sevetal morcceiitunes before their osereats could be articolaleddisSmetly in the tiieruiure 
of protesL 

TIhis Che corudomiJi which Che Vachnnakara movemenS carrlad wkti it included 
several strains. Of thcae the conirtcunwrc of therblngartiaan class was most pronouaced. 

la addtlioa there was also the mnd winch sought minor reforms. This represents the 
class interests of che dbgiuntkd Brahmanas It h therefore necessary ctud acloser look be taken 
r^afding the articulation of democratic consciousness from the M%i%m class. 

RN Nandi mentions that che artisans tad service castes eouU be '‘seen/unrcioniiig ar 
la/gc corporate bodies *‘.^and that w ich Ihe rite of the market a^fsanf havt storttd kunJ 

ing io%€9kerfor <wgonued cowwwoArv 

In describingthe early cranMtion of artisan production from its state m the namral economy. 
Lenin made aa observatioa which finds validity in our case, tn Ihe period of feudalism before the 
rise of commodity productioA. Lenin says: *'A is iw/um/.. .lAitr arti3at\ pfodmetion u thofoettftitd 
by the somt fomtime. /negwaur/on ond nnrmkneri cs smuH patriafrkat egneu/ivrr. The on/y 
ffemm/ ufdry^topmeni mufve lo lims form ofiodoitty is ikr migrotirm n/ofiisons odwr urroj 
kt sruerh of tmpUrymtnt. rntgrtthon ms foifbt Htde/v dertiopni. panctitoth m tht oid 

days, iff oor nrat districts: usmth it M to the oryonisotiom of independent omson rstabiisb 
nwnts in the areas of ottfm, lion. * ^ 

Dimag Ihe penod of rising feudalism when che oflisans were attached lo Ihe village, they 
always led an mdividual hfe-ttyle because one or two families of iheir caste could satisfy the 
requiremenu of the village Boi ihti changed with the rise of commodity production. The urban 
centres attracted sevcml such individual artisan fatmiks. Asa result they not only constitukd the 
major portMn of the urban population but a\%o utili>ed this to their economic advantage. C 
Veermna in bis book. Honneradnme ShatamanadaiU hoyobajecriyoto Cbatovali. quoting in- 
s aipdotts. provides us with inieresimg evidences. "ExphHtedhyihekmy. mathas hofraoerats 
and tnefthants, these peoftssionoU formed dteirown gmmps. Inscriptions idemlify these groups 
as jedagotthaii (weavers guifdl kmchngaragotthaii fkra.tr Horkrrs gmIdK chippigagoahaU 


afyiganovokkaLifoilpnssersftitid^*^^ l>wsefoaMijorfuild»or$miU wentfieinflicuiioas 
ihrouffa whidi the imsses berpuned with triden md nsisled ttl kinds of aihitfiry ond 
vnjost us inairsiom by the rulen. 

TV gcnl Itwrefere emetyd M<n tagttottoa protect it the icenemktotefertseftfce 
wtifw hw—OnflutofototioowhfchtVyrfaonprodttetrsfecwisd fortbciawh‘tf. In 
tfanc» snck g o l d s fr Ueraksd (os we sVn sec net dis o iSskwiCTUhe em er g ence of the iUgbt> 
Had and Leh^Hand cane fraaemities in a laier iectm of this chapter) to form brood Mem* 
tfc>oe of the prododt and mgfXMtik cagtcv The emerfen ce of sock carte alliances wax what 
produced i fenemi feeling of soHdancy which breached the casie system and g enem ed an anti* 
casm consciousoess. Rcgardit ihe caste question there was quite a coreprehenave and dem^ 
cmkandefstandrng. Unoochability w» questioned, Brahmanism was opposed and the diviaiaD 
ofsociety into castes was challeoged These democtatie t^oes were de^dyingraiml, rooted as 
they were, in the artisan's desire for equality. 

TV mMenal life of the artisans was that of lirepKe commodity prodnciion, wherein they 
owned their mstniments of produ cti on and also had to labour on them, combming cherem the 
qualities of both master and woiier. which was the Hrmecoaomic basis dte fountain ipmg—of 
the democratic ideas of theVachanakaras. 

la contrau were the views of the ^hch•nycaras who hailed from a Brahmana bach* 
ground. Coming from Che eaplouang class and uourished by its class views, their reform was 
perforce halibeaated, inccnsIsleiM aid compromising. 

However, sinoe they were all opposed 10 a comrooB^eniy. despite variatioa in (he extent 
and nasure of this opposnion, they sailed together as one unified movement TV Arwbhava 
Maniapa then, was the coniolidaied manifestation of all these si m m e r iag anb^feadal asp n a tions. 

The AfojuqM or Jbrwn jbr iharvtg eiperunce was for m ed in Mangala^ede 

naelf when Basavanna was there. Later, after he moved to Kal)aAa it was recommenced there. 
As Che name seggests, the Amibhava Mintapa was a forum for discussion vd debase. TV 
diicuasionsoften centred around and in turn paved the way for vucAow compociciora, a (pcin of 
oral poetry. 

TV Aaobhavi Manupa gndnally began lo gather a host of partidpancs and perhaps an 
■udtcncc also, with ks number rawing to a few hundreds, what wkb 213 Wlwnakim having 
been idetmfwd thus fu. TV Anubhava Mantapa. the existence of which could not have been 
proionged, naturally articulased very ttrong antifeodal views. As its popularity spread tl became 
diccpicenpt for the dilteion of such values to the new and risinc urban cxntfcs in the emugw ^ 
QfbsncluAcrs of northern Karnataka Jurt aathenwkft became the symbol of and initiiution 
for the rte In commodhy prsductisii frarntiag thereby strong Mtifeudal ecenorVe cur* 
ftne^ the ABUbhave Mantapa emerged aa Ms reflection In the sphere ef cuftara carrying 
mro^ ddm ef thought Md Idem which chi*i«ed tv rule of tV feudal lords. 

lo a society s te ep ed in feudal role for several centuries on end. and for a feudd class os 
M o gM t Md Oppressive as what hod emerged in twelfth century Kamotaka; the quesiioo as id 
how the Airobhavt Mmtapa was toleiitod kgairaaiely crops up TV feudal forces and the royal 
court defMttoly opposed the emergence of the Anubhava Mantapa and tned by every rneans id 
stop it. The sharp coocradicboca withw the niling classes and between the vmious social estates 
was in impoetiM factor for the sustenance of the Anubhava Mmtapa. 

With the increasing palKipotion of the arttsms in the proceedtnp of the AMbhava 
Mantapa, a sMumion which Basavaina had hardly anticipaied <bM had hiimelf untsmed) began lo 
pow. TV vokc of artisan democticy gained vehemence, generming a smggle bcfwoc n the by* 
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■td consistent MifendAhsin as reprttenied by cbe snisans and die cocnfrantfinf ferees 
rr | WTMT H e d by the minority Bratwana unefestt. While AHamapr^huavrpBdtt the ideolofae 
of the lover castes and oppressed artisans, Basavanna becafw itv spokesnnn of the property 
ovniof classes. Whh the chanfe in the composition of the Amibhava Maniapa, Basavanna 
traced by AllafUiprabfao as leader. While ve shall tahe a closer look as the pMosophicnl 
basts of AUampribha’s views shortly, the foUoving vachana of Allamaprabbo which sunds 
Oil in striklnf contraai to dtat of Basavarma*! or ChannabasavaAhi's vachanas. carries with rt 
a conviction and force which can be none ebe chan the class conviction and class force of 
oppr ess ed yet defvni and UstoncalJy asseitaig class of amsan prodoeers. 
the forest fire spatiis. it ssnies thejmgie 
Ifweeer breaks the embankMem. it sinkes the eta 
ff the guts buret asynder. ii strikes the body 
if the flames of hissary biaee, it strikes down sAr uvrid 
itk the mmdspfthe Shtwharonas if the flames of anger nse 
Ali o p po n e n ts wiB be struck 
CuHeshwara iisten, ifyourmaya iashes out 
/r i/u'nr strike mc.*^ 

Class struff le within the Aaubhava Mieiapa. pointed as it was. afainst the forces of 
c o mproratse, locreastBgiy assumed the form of a criticttm of Basavanna*$ frialionship widithe 
sMSe and the kin^ C Veeraona rtim to a boa of s«ch vachanas composed by the difforeu 
NMtanakaras who hailed from oppressed backgrounds. This erkteUm was strong and sharp, 
and being die opinion of the majority of dvVKhanakaras. Basavanna chose so resign his post as 
treaswer of the kingdom, and thus, despise his vaccination placed his lotevenMtheasoffieoiof 
open tfhd direct stmggk.wnh the Vbchan^taresartd not wMh the feudal class or ks stale. Though 
inconstslesik Basavanna uhhnaiely chose hts placeamong the people. 

B) pQla^ hi ICalyBBB 

A consum refrain which one finds ia the vachras of the oppressed Vachanakans was 
an appeal and a caabon 10 Basavanna to prepare for resisting an attack from the Slate. However, 
Basavanaa refesed to accept any of these entreaties His dogged persissence dnarmed the 
^hwukaras. It stole their inttalive. Ji pr e v e nied the cnhuial movemeiM from taking a leap 
ad nufonmg nself into a potkul struggle, perhaps also mobitistog the peasantry while 
doing so. As dtU debase progressed mailers came to a head in ICalyarm. hncouraand by the 
caihnsiasm of the atisans, Haralaiah a Dalk chose to marry a Bnhmana woman. Bamvanra 
ad the AanbhavaMafliipasupponed the marriage. Not only chai, he was reported to have bea 
making occasional visats atong others, lo the bouses of Dalics. Thus the fni kgitunaie lar* 
fiage defying caste and queiaomni the feudal order took place aiKaiyana. This open asseitun 
was earthshaking. Binila's religious advisers such as Narayaa Bhaoa. Narayaa Krasnitfaa 
and Bedih Kmhna warned him thm the sitaaiioa was getting out of control. **Basavanna*s 
c o ndmc f •$ growing mofr and mare dnl/«nr/igiMAJ. He is garArring around him peepUefaU the 
tme castes andpracUtiming them as Shiya foUoyrtrt. Even the Untouchables are ShnafoUc^ 
en foe him. Gad atone cm save us nowf We hare reports that Basavanna dined in the house 
ofi/saauchabieHagideva. He it now attending the court. The sitmtiom is gening our of hand 
Wk find ou rs ei v es without any piace in Katyana.^^ 

In a punitive act of suppression of te new marita] tk which brola all parvneien of 
caMe. Kanlaiah and his father*iii*taw Madtiuvarisa wtn seiaed, (heir eyes googod out and then 
slam * fZi inli>. 


Tikis act by (he ntktog claues had sufTicieaiJy provoked the VKhanakanu (o rise up in 
rrtkellion. Bin Ba&avami'sfefiksalioccuMeraci served as the fini defeat. Thecnm hadbydieo 
snowballed and assented aH propotl i oii s of an uiban insunection. Cloae on die heels of die kilhn| 
of KaralaiaK and MaAuvansa. an act which served as a prelude of whii was lo cone, the 
Kakaclwh amiy was mobilised ia a campai|n of slauphier and pilbpe of the Vhchanakaiai and the 
vtban masses. The very next day afler the attack Bijjala was killed by the Vaehanakatis making 
deft use of the rile contrathctions among die rating ctaucs and those within the royal house. 

Someshwara, one of the sons of Bijjala who donned the feudal mantle, used the opportu* 
any lo stage a palace coup whkh had been on his mind for long. This crisis within the rulmg 
dynasty served at a breather In a sicutfion where cherr putsch had been preempted and the 
peasantry surroundinf Kalysi ahhougb rcscathil of the 4i|rebaras but unorganised and therefore 
failing 10 serve as a pillar of support, the l^choMkaras had no go but so organise iheir dispersal 
from Kalyan. Colkctiog whatever anned forces they could, they formed four detachments with 
Allamapribhu headed for ShoUpur. AkJevnahadevi to Smaila. Ba&avanna to Mang^vede «>d 
Chwiabasavanna so Ulavi. Liierally moving in four diioctioni. they sought to break up the 
enemy fortes aadthtts achieve iheir flight. TrKing the escape ofChannabusavmu and his forces 
KR Basavariju says that they had to give battle to Someshwari's forces at six places. At Muriya 
Madivab Machaiah. in c har g e of Chaanabasavanna's fortes even captured Bijjala*s ni-in*law 
who was co m ma nding the Kalachuri anny.^ Meanwhile on reaching Kudala Sangvna on his 
way to MuDgaUi^de, Basavanna who was torn beiwuea the two clashing forces, (in all probabiU 
ay) cofam i rted suicide. Very IrOle is known of wluk happened to Allamaprabhu. 

G. Distinct Features the Vaebanakara Movement 

i) Artban Lcudersh^ 

The backbone of the Vachanakara move me nt was. as we have already seen, its artisaa 
mdwvice caste leadership Not very late after the Ibchanakva movement and nor very far from 
Kalyana was Pndharpur in Maharashtra which was to set in motion an antifnsdal reform move* 
mem nor dissimilar« many rtspecu to that of the VKhanakara movemeru.*** la fact the twelfth 
cenruiy served as a runiing point across the Indian subcontincM which pve birth to a host of 
Blukti mov e ments. The selfsame process of commodity production gaiherad momentum dumg 
dus period in the vyioos utajor aaiionalitks of Mb. Bhakii was forced lo cany with it a mes¬ 
sage of feudal lefbrm. However, sone of these reform movemen ts which oc cu rred m the twelfth, 
thifleenrh and founeeiah ccuiwies in the various parts of India articulated die message of 
Mifeudalisminas distinct termsas the Vhehsnakxras did. The comradic^on between the ruHog 
classes, mariung as it <hd. the final ycvi of the early feudal phw, was extraznely sharp. It was 
SDchwv com conditions and feudal iratabiliiy which accouraed for the longevity of the VhchMkva 
mov e ment; thus briagbg lo the fore a sharp attack sgainsi feudalism, wiihoot parallel in those 
oema ric s elsewhere rnbidb- 

y) PWoMphlc^Ba^af Andfeudalisra 

The Kilamekbas continued from where the Nayanars concluded. ShankaracKarya*s 
Advaiii which cjowaed the Nayamr effort his few puralleb in the hiftory of world philosophy, b 
d e v^oped the philosophicil view of Subfcctive Idealism by providing it with an app«ently coher- 
cm systemof logK and thought. The theory of mayn was the pinnacle of Che Subjective Ideal- 
bde pMeaephy chat Shaukaea worked out The Kabmukha sect carried and prop^ated this 
world view of Shankancharaya wdiich was indeed the aioul versatBe weapon any philoaapbcr 
gave to the feudal efaiM of Kammaka. Virabiaivismofchepre-BMvanmafiMeupheld 


IdMtet TVst—dpokrt^f V>cfawnk>rm8<te^ab*owtoSwb>cctiyt 

Im. 1l wi n|iiarriithj ntijfrthr litrailT f ■■ hi wan ttnm itir i irhanM nf nun—■ 
Objccdvf IteHM rtMtoed the pWlwpiiy of the ctem afkr tlie rte of cowiodNy 

^fotettottlftKoniauko. ClMAriicgle«<ftfatetlieAMblift>«MMUpowhkiiyibottghMt 
toMKtpoiMddiitlMly loww^flUieriaihB. The bgi$ fa thp phik>«yhical swig$}e oaiy 
ttemnod from the vmed aodcommdictory cltis orifins of these lioesof ihoughi. 

The pessMCr> uoUke Pioie^ue GermoBy ntnuocd conspicuous by ies absence as an 
aciiw pifticipoM m the mereweiU. making the N^haiaktfa movement basically m uihnn phc' 
nom en oo. ADamipribliucamed with bunaviewpomi snnilartoihaiof the pkhianMunzer. In 
the fmi||le that unfoMed Mhtnthe AnobhavaManupa AJIamapcabhu. ms wt have already seen, 
represemed the opp ms sed anisans and service castes Alonf «iih Allamaprebba was Aiapanna. 
another importani Vhehenakara who might be expecied to have cameda viewpoint^nrieckMeio 
materialism with a suength which perhaps even outdid Altama*i. 

Ramahrishna. Gayachn and Chaitopadhyaya p rovaie us wnh iaseroting evidence in this 
leganl They ay: *A WewAomi join/ cf ike fwetfik cemur% Ajc^a/ma wax ooHMg ike promt- 
AM compoaen itf vorartts... Given so tke tmierumndmf tkai ke ikevU nor exkibii kis nii- 
gioux marlxandprac h c r x epetUy, ke /rved a tife ^eypui cf tmy okservafice of xrfigiowx wonktp 
md dfvosed kanaeif emiftfy a> inner mediiatitm. Tk%s ted to ike acandat that ke was aimast a 
ke r ett c and ke woi occon^giy Aoroixed in mtanr wavs by kis eoeHinsorusss and rvian'vcs. This 
kowey^r did not deter kim /hm cantinmng m kis chosen path. ** 

The Mthon Chen give IB tmponant evidence of Che proumicy m Che viewpoint of AiigMia 
with chat of Allaraa's. 

'Chennakoaaaanna...has paid trihmesmAJaponnefitethecancisiyetpawetfidyaemmt 
of his by comparing them with the coa^jinons of Aliamaprathn. ” ^ 

However the i nli ucnce of feudahsmwithm Che Vachanakara movement and its iPi^i out* 
side, just as in the case * hh Sankhya philosophy, was so keen in opposing A^aganna's viewpoint 
chaiwcaretodaykfl with no records whatsoever of the vachMs of Ajoganna. His m e mory has 
been so erased thM even Kholn who have specialised in Vjchana literatire have InileaD idl us 
abom chis Vachandm 

The aftism bodrock provided Allamaprabhe's vachanas with unpariJIeled vehemence. 
Not jost ihat« the same class roots, what with its bitter anugoniscD with feudalisiiv often he l ped 
AUamnprabhn to meer away from the influence of Obyecin e Idealism and veered towards maieri* 
alism. It TIM rilatrrinlhm irlrh nrrmiflual hfllH^l ipaft nf ili^rfln tea TTr fnllmawg 
vichm of Allama bring out his maieriaJisi world view. 

“f/i am not God dten a it yon? 
i/yom art Cod then why norture me? 
tbHhcanicfferaatpofwoitr 
When hungry / efferamoraei of rice 
/ am Cod key CnkeshwanL 

h*s true dmt / nni 
h’s irate dmt you an 
The earth a tnae 
What esisu above is true 
it is true that aO this is true 
Gadieskwaea atot^ it faise, 

i 'j-s. u^\i> 


h exu/ OK tank 

Nti^rdots itifitheskf 

h4ormt exist m thefimr^rtctwms e/the mhene 
Speck, hew ccd whm to comprehemi cfdds! 

Enoufh of ^ooe wofdx of c bygone yttgc 
Cckeskwara exiM then, nor does he now. 

The patt is the son efatfineie time 
irfhute space is the ton of the pot/ 

The <iay is the son of infinite space 
Mr is the son of bse sky 
Fire it the ton of air 
The $m is the ton efflft 
The earth it the ten of the sm 
An^ Gnheshwera, 

From the earth aB IMng beings sprang. 

TheCotioffirw 

The Cod of tmbers 

Goddess Hari 

Goddess idcsmi 

Ukethemynah 

Which now and then fwitters 

i worshipped you 

And iost ail my chiidren 

in the open fieid iJeti and was wasted, Gmheshwara. 

Goddess Ganga beeasne a widow 

Goddess Cowri foeesaked her earrings 

Both the son and the moon have smk m the seas 

Cod \^yn has chmhtd the bier 

Lord Mkssndeva was the first to light the sryre 

The news since then is thm Gaheskwara has died.*^ 

iiO CoirtMl of ApdfeodoHsi 

RN Nandi ays '7 k Karnataka the artisans* gattt for occupational teatriry and itmus- 
rthef assumed the form of a powerfui rrUghus upsurge kstown at lAr Virusoiva movemefiL the 
chief jupponers of which were traders, artisans and peasants led by few du^ecied smartha 
brahmansu of Karnataka. Tht sect which origmattd in the northwest rrgum of Karnataka 
abota the twe^h century was the product of a social situation in which the revival ofccmsnodity 
pfoduetion had conskierdbly added to the importance of trading and artitan castes bta whose 
md inserrsts wen constantly subjected to infringements by brahmanas and temples. 
Understandably, therefore there is noplace m the virasaiva sect of tradihonai brahnana phess* 
hood Of temple<entfk cuts of beahmanical deities. The antibrahnutnicaidut/aciers^the sect 
is also evident from its cppostnon to the eonvenhonaJ ordering of the social aructure an the 
basis of caste ertdoga/rty * ^ 


tM\j rrMMiUB 


All 


ThetfroagopporibcmtocMebtmcncwtqdby Brihminumi$expwiedinthcfoPow> 
Mg ^rictiwi ofBuMrmn^ 


it a fishtrmant scm, 

MarinnJeya of tm Mtfciuie bofK 
Mandodari the dmgkitr tf a fivf; 

O iock nmfifrcoMe: im <«fr. 

What were yom in the past f 
Meed, Agasrya woifowkt 
Dmrmsya, mekeref skats, 

Kaskyapa, a biackimitK 
71k# sage, K^mdiscya kf mmu 
IHu as die three worids kskow, 

A barber—mark ye oB, the words 
Of om Kmda lasongame; 

Whatmeaers ^omtishwiyboni f 
Oafya Shevabhakta is weUbofm.'^^ 

BMavaiMsmngly opposed die karma dieocy."* He vcbcnwnily proicatad apiMi the 
riluabpmcribedMtkeVedu. The wonh^ of tfecl$htalM|a was a screag Mow co die supremacy 
of Ihe Brahraana. The Shnna tnahiioB rejected cMegorKally ibe coocepcs of beaven aad bell. 
Aliama'tyacbMiatittacfcimBiibmaaiimirylidKimf antt faudalooef ofdie >tehaaakaris. 


*7V ^kdas are mere sti^ ia books 
The thasPos, grapeyime im a soothe. 

Thepmraoas. m asttmbiyftr dte rowdits 
Logie, the figke between two rams 
Devotion is/de a handfai of profit 
Gnheshwara is above oU *** 

h> A RotaM KaMada Lberaf w 

Akhoufh KsMdadktioa and poe^y were ai least three ceiaaries old by the ome die 
Nbchanahara aaovemeai bepa, yet it gave Kannada HatrttBrt anewandforcefalpablaaicbng 
it ifiio the era of (he aee^faidaJ defflDcnbc liamry tfadkkm. BeChIncewtenaandfenn vacbana 
RbiamiiBaitridf eoaBaai to Imp Ibrmpw ceded R. As we have already soeaiu 

oemem bad a clear cut class laigei. h bad a weU articulited class conteat The vadhana form, a 
sane by which the movement aself b recogaued is highly ftetiblemS cones easily evea to pre- 
tatenie people. The remarkable feature of viebana hienture is that acvtr la Iba bbtery of 
Ki—adalRMaSt bavtaaeppfid p e a p i c th cwm tve a cie m s deacbac a r fi qf ■terary 
■alcrtel. It was Brnrufe fl owi ng directly from the toB e r. la tbb regard die vachana trwMcn 
b letaly a red geiMone ia Kannada Iberary hbtory. It umA out as a shmkig example and a 
heiiprifig of taepifwicai for (be revobdionary Uieiary mov emen t. The ^^cbanakMS were toilen 
dotag dtekkoyaka, they were fighters who dnt the Tint salvoes ai die enemies* hearts, and, they 
were onl poets« creative artisu, above alt 


9) Women Vadmoekarm 

One estimjie puu m place the number women ^^hanakaras ar 54 oat of a iceaJ of 
215. tndieanicle Hbwen m Wewo/wj kio^em^M. MM Kyidigfcnliststhenaneaof 28 women 
V^hanakam " 1111$ n(io of women's pMticipation Is Meed quite bifli. Hie Brakmm women 
VKhanikanu such as Akkamobadcvi. Akka Kagamma. Gangambikc. Bontadcvi. elc.. wm all 
form a feudal background. Hiey were all limie Hie ccber women Vachanakans such as 
>^radakki Lakkamrm. Rarawe. Raihirafnavve. Saihyakk^ etc.< were wonen wbo were mvotved 
in social production. While Lakkamrm collected the rice grain sweepinp after it was meamred. 
Rjchi Ramavve was ■ sptaner. S4iiliyalckj was a sweeper. Toagmamahadevi sounded the alarm 
ben in the morning. Thus while women like Akkamahadevi reprtseni a fiercely indepeadent 
nature moA of the women NWianakaris were those who partjcipated nor only their 

husbands were involved in the movement (this was the caae wah moA of Che Brihmana women), 
most of them involved in social production and were viaims of the feudal economic syiiem just 
as much were the male NUianakaras coming from artisan and service castes. This social com* 
position of women Vachatakarts is a remarkable feature of the movement This social amcrllen 
must have played a t^ntflcani rule in bri ng i ng about a r e ferm rencrralng women's imucs. 
For msiafwe. the Shnrwas r e j ected Ihe Brahmana iridrtion of considenng wom en having ihear 
menstrual pertods as impure. They opposed the Brahmana custom of locknnng widows and 
equally important was the fact thn woruen were allowed lo carry the IshtaJmga like their male 
cQumerparts. 

H* Impact <ft Vachanakara Movemeot 

i) Changes In Rclallom of Production 

The ^^chamkva movement had ■ signifKam impact on the peasantry, artisarts md nod* 
era as much as h had on the ag rahara Brahnmnas and the feudal ruling classes. Thb led lo 
iraponant chmges in the reianons of production. While k is difTicull lo pinpoint these changes 
with precision, the paucit) of material however occdn'l heep os from coming lo certam 
generalisations regarding the direction of the trend 

Fimly. a section of the oftisam had won the fre e do m to parlk^le In the market 
This freedom was however not abiduie but retacive and became opciutive wnhin theconTines of 
the feudal mode of production. Although artisans were used, just as all the sellers of commodh 
ties were, and chough the uses coraimied lo remain heavy, the aiashaa and landiardi lost the 
privflege of keepiag them la a mrviiny. 

Secondly, tire lenanu produdng lor the mathas were no aaore bunded. 1lw Kalarriikha 
mathas convened to Virasha^vi^m in the whole of the north tod ci*ntral parts of Kamaiaka It was 
a Bsassivc movement of conversion the likes of which Kanrei«ua had never seen As a result 
tenants la the Virashaiva mathas who were formerly bonded now achieved the freedom of dissolv¬ 
ing their agreement with the matha ai any time drey chose, subject to the fact that all thor dues had 
been paid. A dw of free tenants came Into exislence as distinct from that of the bunded 
teaaat The two however cortfiauedio coexist. 

Thadly. the most important reform concerning the peasantry however was with regard lo 
Ihe forcible alrenatioa of their land, and cheir transformation inio a servile force, t’ornpeUedloiod 
under the oppressive feudal freeholder or agrahara. AI srech forcible aproprhnion gruatty 
decreased as can be seen from the daU of Lee la Santakuman who records a fall in theformatkre 
of agraharas from 51 in the twelfth century lo 20 in the ihineenth century. Further her data ts 
extremely revcalreg. in lhai. almost all the agraharas formed in the thirlecnili ceaiury were re 
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mth KxmtukM m chedtttricU of NUmiya and Mysore where ihe Vinshaivile ttOuence 
w» myg iftil.** 

Tlw ngful hnpoctMceof (he Virashaivjie movemm then was thM it recoga ia ed the right 
of the peasanoy to keep its land and (heiehy rtsigni fnl a pause to the processor cieataigfcDdal 
uNennedianes. A pcoecss v^ck had hod an 800 year history had bcgiio to decide nod this served 
as a check on ruinf fendahsnv inaugtirBiing a new stage in its e&ittenoe. TV Wow that the 
>^chanakaras had delivered had punctuated a ruralng point. Rent-free holdings had drcrensed 
TV grants that were made now centred on a mum for some noienal service. 

About thb. RN Nandi says: Ma m^fonant cmstq^enct of the exparaeon of pneost 
Jhmiing dhnng the ecety middte ogei wms the grotvth ofpnvate ptoptrpf m /bnd. in the contr.ct 
of fhr toppoud obsmrr of pmore properr s in tond it may be pertinent to exmnine eptgr^hfc 
data on the abenatton of land thromf^h gifts and soie and aiso identify the poFties inrotred m 
such transoetiens. One would notiet the evidenet of the sate of toed in moet positive dneing the 
tkrtmh-ddrtetnth centuries. Ihongh this need not suggest the absence of such transactions m 
the eaeiier perioiit certamiy indicates o fair demand ef cuisivabte tand oboto this time. One 
would also obserre that although communal Aoldrngr wtrefrttly transferred so brah/nana free 
holders^ military ard other offktrs and temple deuadana holders, tndrviduo/ holdings could not 
possibly be taken away with os much impuiuty or wfJhoor o pric e bemg poid. 

GR Kopposwamy provotes some interesting mformabon fegvdmg this. Conceding the 
CJusteoce of pnvaie property in land Knpposwamy however devotes attention to the commoo 
forms of ownemiip. Tb quote hint "^OfiP^iwofonmsofienmtfprivateandcommoniinKamaeakfK 
H was the common OHiarfshrp or tenure wfnch constituted a untone form of ofwntrship <md m 
which three types con be distingutshed namely W complete ownership m common, fat) pofT' 
rotation and part'common ownersh^. and (m) part severalfr and part common ownership, ft 
Htti in the first cosegory that the degree of control by the communin nos compiere. The indi- 
v^uU was efUitied to a share m the yield onfyt white m the second the commsmity rrSoified the 
right of the perwhtal redisrributuwL Common mmershtp in the fast category extended to the 
pasture lard atdy, the rest being held indiviStally orco/dwg lo scene agreement once made, for 
ewer The rights implied in common ouiterskip extended to alienarkin, pet-emptian and denied 
of admission to strangers. * 

GR Kuppuswamy provides evidence horn the a ss cnptions on the pnvatisalion of common 
lands among the Brahmanas wherein *. .there was a splitting up (fall lands along a fitmily basis 
and their separate and mdh4d$mi mairaenance. * 

Tbo marked tendency towards the prtvatKsation and paredhsauon of hoUings whteKhad 
risen in Che ekmtUMwetftbcerNurics among the fdrdaisectiom obviously continued and in places 
where agraharas remained, all cdleoive comrol wa» rramformed This broke up the inner soli* 
danty of t V Bmhmona community and iiutiaaed a p ro ces s whereby Brahmana paupers could also 
emer g e in Karnataka's kistocy. Thus ihe sigmftcance of pos4->4cKanalijra developments lay in 
creating a poUnsaiion wiiKm caste and the former phenomenon wherein (o belong to a caste also 
immediately intplied belonging lo a class—as we witnessed in (he case of all the Brahmana 
Vachanakaras who inevitably came form a feudal back ground^ was geting imsformed by a 
process of clau fomation and polansaiion wnhin castes. All these changev «t must not be forgot* 
letL were uking place within the amlMt of the feudal mode of production and in a state of shared 
coexistence with the feudal economic and superstruciurul relations 

r^.i\ .nli» 


H) rhimnlnUgtrweaiirfPra^cti——dii^frodiictka 

Tl»eVtd ) i> i i r j f i m o w n eft t served M>kkk«surtg to ihespitadtrfcoMmodky produc- 
bofi. CcAttf ■» il did ii Che very bcf intini of dais process under fendAlism, end ^ttkUy fnoed 
wida luadtod obscraction lo itsdevelopmenc, it delivered ckii powerful blow ic feudsliun whicb 
enofyised Use pece of diis emire proc es s. As we hw m te previous section. Il timifht sbosM 
IflSpsrtiM cbanfcs In prsdnetken rdatfosw—eacb one of which. H would be necessvy lo re* 
ipopbcf . served ss reforms—so that wdnl Helena as n wMe, the ptedneere Md tbe trMi* 
ere. cenM Inert aec tbdrncthity of cofnmodity prodiKba ml ds detnhubon. 

While (hii was die seminal impret of aO these reforms, it had a complemeniary effect on 
thetechmqoesofprodncbon. New Inmn—enU of prednrtlon deveiapad, itiwaMi whieii 
hndfcyycmer prodnctlve rapneity. While a ihonifeofdMapievcnu any detailed espositson 
of this aipea of the economy, the few cumples available are all clear and lellii^polMers. The 
n ee dle of history set by the Vhehanakans incoMrovertibly pointed towards secbriical tanovaboo 
and a developinere of the forces of productno. 

Ihe concept of AdpahaveioiloMi orset/uhaavm/yMas whichremamedacantiilslofan 
ofthe VKhmakarmmoveaciiihadtwoaspectstoiL It wasarendeiia|oftheconceptof Bhakcj 
which urged producers to bow their beads m toil. On the other hand, this slogan also had lU 
eneiguing effect in that it heightened their desire id prot hi c e commodjties. It incranad their 
lahnnr enShnsiaem and drereby served as a direct contribnlory factor in raising the q u w i tara of 
co en modir i rt prode cc A Implicit in this slogan was the idea that those that did not toil were to 
forego their heavenly iryat 

On the new techniques tha emerged m the grfise of agncaltmRN Nandi writes: ‘‘foAe 
imsiairve shown by the brohmoftafitthMmmd ike faiidaJpeUfons, wemoyndd rtr MMnccr 
cf the loede and their vassofs mdertahn$ txea^»atiem of tanks of rreisiming forwet htnd and 
t9abtishen$ new vidages. Sack tiampUs da not however saefact before the dose of the nuuh 
ceediay and the bepnning of dW irmh. 

M rhr j;pArrv of irri^ionthe most rign^CM de^brpnwnt was the iar^»scaU intro^ 
dnetitm of animal powe r e d aro i ke ete for deep well irriganon m norThemandwesum Imhamd 
of die slince weir device in tank urination m the penmsaiar region the srreruk- 

eighth cenmries. Other devices n4uch helped ogricuitMndproductiom daring the period indade 
sahstauhon of the pracdcti of ram-fetdmg of tanke by canal fetdtngfrom nearby roftn and the 
mnf/^icnlioR of dte rmnfed irrigation tanks foe heingmg fresh land wider addvatten in virgin 
tracts^ faresu and waste patches and to canverr drydand in villages into rice-prodneing wet 
fields... 

TV in^nwice cfslmce tarda in raising agnadtaralcasput can be evidenced from die 
description of tmiks with /bvr cAainefi mid mtddpU sfurces. 

Another Aydnou/ir im/iravenimr reloiei to the conssractioncf channels for feeding tanks 
from nearby rivers^, in Kamataha the earUest menticnefo tank fed by river water isfomid in 
a Nanyangt^ talak mscfiption cf 904 which prmses the enterprise of a brahnvma freeholder of 
the Sihanagmuhif agrahara tn excavating a massive tank wAicA drew Mwier/Vpm three rivulets 
emerging from a nearby fotea. it needs naemphasa to state dun the device reduced the depen^ 
demce of the peasant folk on annual rau^all for filling their tanks ." ^ 

Temple constrwebon however developed the science of masonry and florw work. It d^ 
manded a lot of scientific mpot and helped m developing the spheres of applied mathematics, 
geometry, civil engineering and physics. ApwtoflhbkAOwledgeevidendy drained into the tanks 
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nd mast have coabtfWid wiU ID coacnbote ID ihe scisice of kydr»ilict.ap<ecood<ioa fort^eir 
CoDsmctioD. 

In Che iphere of aittttft pioduccm. RN Nwdi tnpUim: *, jcme rWdmr# ii/brfhoDm* 
mg lo shtrm Om im ctrtoin fieUU then had hetn m welcome change in dte method cf pfoditctioa 
/feinsMceinoH^presmgmdaatryL The eariier tedmi^me. seems to have been po mit manaaify 
Operated miilswhkhihe inscriptions c^hmd'^mdU,/or eitracdngod from ad seeds. Bm 
the rreards of due eievenih-rweifth cenauUs make poinsed reference to Bps use of btdhck oU 
msUs for od-pressa^. This certainfy is the signai foe dte Usege^scaie use of rotesry mes s io a in 
seiected sectors of agro-in^istnai actiyity. Whde the hand frii tnitf not pass eta of faskaon 
as eon be seen from Joim references to btdhek ad-mtUs and hand oil-mifU, the frequency efod 
miUs norhed by sistgle btdhck anddoubU btMocis cannot highiight dte widespreadappiication 
of animat power to rotary monon. The appearance of doubie-btdiockmdlswotdd suggest the 
appearance of heaner presses as indeed can be seen from the mention of stone ed-nuMs m the 
inseriptions of the eUvenih-tweifih centuries. The heavy stone press which rwphcad hand cpet' 
ated wooden presses must have been deveioped for increastng dte turnout of oil from smgle 
mdU. The rise <4 miller sub-castes speciabsing in die opermton of sin^ie-hrdlock. HuilL 
doetle-btdlock mills and stone milts is further indication ^ the espansion of die craft and the 
professional e^rsise which characterised such espansion. Another cr^ whM urukrwent 
considerable espansion and speciaitsation aboee das time was weavmg. The earnest aistance 
of the proorotim of hom-worhng is furnished by a Chailakere taluk mscnpiim of the eieventh 
century which refers to the grans of a site for establishing a loom, h laser nmes we come across 
a large variety of lejOiir^ and the weaver subeams specialised in their production."^'^ 

Meen AbrahM wriie». "Inscrtpticnai references esist proving die use of the vtrdcol 
horn in the fwe^lh ctnttay m KamatakA.., And most important the draw loom possibly was in 
use in Soudi India as early as the eleventh century. Certamly by the diirleenth cetdury as 
inscriptumai evidence suggests, the draw loom was well known. *** 

tW Aftok S9$ pdkd whkck wm ram by Kaksmdkkm Bc^tsuamsm wm isham atar by 
the VbviMivo ■rrchtirt dMM*. Thks ehtm^mg at baod* provided • fitoi aapet m lo the 
coMolidMion wdcioca^ of oicfcattik miks which m rwn provided the yinshmvas widio sew 
fond leoepoly nd eer ved m • Motor for the drvolopcml of coMcndity prodoedoo la 
KorMaka Mem Afartlm's occooni of the Mimwndnio descnbci them m A iAint mb 
vmet gated of the Aihole 500 fuiid who were giyca a pan of the ^iaoffs by the BnhraoaA 
ownersof AihokSOO. At a later stife, the MwrapuhdAndA who hove been fooad exiOMtvdy in 
Brlfoonv Dharwad* Bijifiur and Gtdbof^ distncts, took Id RKkpeadeflC Cndffig md also dealt ifl 
divene goods. Mewiwhile, with the spread of ViraihAimnx several of these Mummondaodt 
tndeftchAA|ed their sect» leading loasinailCAaeovsrKieificheAttenionorVirAbinAjaswhowere 
Vnbaivii aader a with a strong Jaina coraposiiiOD who were liaer known as Baaajiga aad Ltaga 

RMJIgl. 

RN Naadi says: ‘'/r is poaiiMr that the revivolo/trade in the region intensified commer¬ 
cial competition which in turn increased tensiem between the brohmanical asd Jain rrodrrx 
leading ulsunateiy to the forwustton of a new sect.. ” 

TW\Whn*mnminr^ta>Byidthei^trtofi^VV^MMH|Mt Wifalbeipeead 
of Vlrwiikvim felrnrl^ the Kidyana oachreal^ liK AiMk 5«0 wM dtaalvad ia MW t&ader 
VirariMivke iafhwace* aad paoaed into be beads of the Vlrabaaaias who eiucigwi m the 
stf Da gea l Mcrchaae coauaruiJiy la all of KamaCaha. The Alhole SO# h o w e v er cnitaaad Ri 

If pori M c rigii f c aili c actlihlc I hi tlic RaiTil RdiMliadaif lea th 



KtnMMkM wkkk rtmaiftcd under nde wkh t Urtceotk cciite 7 ti MCri( ^ tteu > f^cr* 

ri«tloHileAlunniwT>i>kndailh>Sowttwru AyyveteiCOttlinnhi f 
die Mcth WH uB but 

Alot^ wkh die rise in commodity production i% the emergence ofa new phe i tom e aon not 
encoumered in earlier history. The increasing refciencc to the Right Hand and Lth Hand casaes 
has remained a puzzle for most hislorwis* who mention it but fail lo make ranch meaMg out of 
such a division, la Enrepe this dIvMon was always dl^nirad with the guUdi playing iMi rale. 

The the r«e in comnio^productioo was. as a whole, poinced against feudalism. There 
was however a coamdictton between the prodac ef s of comm odities and their dismbuiors. In 
odicr words. It was the concradiction between the artkaM on the one hMd nnd the Cradi^ 
eiara on the efher. Since the basis of the mcrcaniile snrphu as Man said, lay m the dilTeietice 
obtsnedatthepowiofparcbise and (he point of sale, the merchant class therefore always tries 
10 suppress the price at the point of its purchase and inflate it at the point of sale. Thenmreofics 
maienal life lent an orgamsMioo almost insurcaneousJy to the merchant, h is worthwhile toduoie 
Huberman od this: ‘They /she merehmfs/ had /earned tkt Usson ahetf m wican thtrt is ttrtn$di. 
When they twtUed an che roads tkty jomed tof ether to proieci themseives agaijur hrtfOAds; 
when they travtited an she sea they jotned logedur to prosecs themsehes agUMir pcraier; wWn 
they traded at moAets and fairs dtey joined together to make a better hargam with thetr m* 
creased resources. New, faced with/emdai restrictions that cramped their siyie they again joined 
together into aitociesions ca//rd 'gaiidj' ar 'hanset * to win far their rawvu the freedom nects* 
sary to thetr contmaed expanston. * 

TheIbghiHandthcnwMagufld. It indaded Che various indi^ evSea Md thoae 
O Mwicc rarCet ataorlatrri with trading. The Right Hand was therefore a supra^asle fnCer* 
nlly created out of the compulsions of rhdag commodity production. WhOe R was priud* 
patty formod Co proSocC Itself from feudal Infrlngraifnl^lt was abo uaed as a doub te^dgr d 
sword ao thM the amzimBm cotdd be riratoffl ont fram Che artisan M Che mm ttee, TW 
futtd hndttrMaarma for membership and a weflesinbihhed hierarchy. Of this we shill take 
a lecottd look in a later chapter by which time the developmeta of commodity prodaction would 
give as anyle material (oespUin ihc ph e nom e non at length. For the moment it would sufTce lo 
tpKNe Hubermon once again: "The merchant gudds were so eager to obtain menopciissic prim- 
ieges, and were so watchful of dteir rights they kept their own members in line by a whole series 
efregtdations that each one to obey. If you were a member of the guiU you Aovr ctnain 
ad¥aniages. but you could reman a member by carefully ahidtng by the rules of (hr osjocMrion. 
These rules were many and ttrict: For breaking them you andd be kicked ous of the guild 
entirely ar ptmished in other wnys. * ** 

The Right Hmd associatioa did have cectaio specifW norms foe m e mbership. However, 
more of this Imer. 

The rwng artisan prodocen who congrtgaied in the new and developing mtan cemies 
hadiobtftkwldifcuddism. In this they )o<ned hands with the merchants who were byte the best 
oigsiised and cloedy knit ciasa. But since the merchants began to wield their orgMiimriop 
also the ar1hnns« in a rufin nctkui the mthans who constitnted the other hatt of what 

was left of Che market foruaed Ibdr own guttd which went by the name of Left Hand. The 
Left Hand and Right Hand castes were In athrr words Ihe world of Ibe rtsiog economy of 
commodity p r oductiort. divided along the lines of productioo and dbtrtbutiou. While they 
nnrmaBj rnihfritnflcht icainii fnidahiTm i^rh mthrif rrmmrrn rnnij these guilds also 
fonght ooe another. The merckan was obviously on the historic offdurve. The leading mer- 
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dttfN ccsies Monilly hctdtd the RiffM Hvd catte uiociatm or in other wortb the Right H«kI 
geild. while the irmlpospcraos and thoi leading amsincasK led the LcR Haid guild. Hence die 
Virabmyigas led die Right Hand fratefniiy. the Ahhasaligas or gold wilhs invahably led the 
oth er . Since 18 R^ht Hand casies came together dunng the inception of die gniId, the number 18 
freqimly fopeafied itself. 

I. Crack in the Edifkc 

The period of middle Cmdalism c o vered an entire hotoncal epoch fwinntg ndo several 
cenCanes. The rise of covnodity pnichiction and with d, the creaCiaa of a noaecised economy 
ronauied (he feacare characteraing this period. This loag process unraveled itself by maty hu- 
cork advances forthenewclasiei rep resen twgthenscof c onww di typfoductioft Itlsonly when 
ana pincae the Vnehnnnkara Bovtmeni in thh brand canUxt thnt he rani significance in 
tnnognmingthiipmedoftraneition can be grasped. This then h the palhical rignifkancr 
olthe VachanaknramovetncnL H caM to be the first emefc in the edifice of leudnikm. 

Soon after the precnipcion of (he ariiian uprisiag in KaJyana. Vlradmivim rapinced 
rjlamidhiTWidMandhsf Hheldeeli^r^veiddefertrMilaldimtoifiB Klswmn 
recoMts (his com pr o naae; "Thrnr are many cases afUmgayai Cams going in soarch of royal 
ptenmage and gifia daring the tectmd half of the thirteenth cetamry, certainty a dnanhon in the 
Lmga as behove Unga deroteeu they al$a wonhtpptd the stationary Unga and tndtdged m 
lempU hmkfing.... The fact that the jangamas pf ^ astaUtshed maihas and ac^mred 

property dtrtmgk gifts is rvidlmre shaf at least some of them had gone book to the behavuntmi 
norms of shr pre-Basora Kalamakho tradihoas -" ^ 

GeorpeThompeoa makes a vahdgeneriUiaimn re bis diacuision about refagion. Hes^: 
"There ait two trends in the history of religion, dte oS^cial and the popmiar. Thr official ctdts, 
conTfoiM hy the state, provide a jnstfreatton for dau esploaation; the pepuiar adts wheh 
spring np tifmdsanecutly among the masses provide a consolation/or it and c protest ogninsr it. 
As the class strvggU develops, the mo trends inir wr. When a nen class seizes power, the ctdt 
associaied with it heeomes o^^idf and lout its popular character. Both trends are ersenriot/y 
idealistic, hvt, whereas the pfficia/ religion ts mefaphysicaL the popmiar colts preserve in mysci* 
caifpem a naive sense of Salectict," 

Desphe (he rapid tiansfbnireion of the Vhchandtara movemrat md ill vvashaivism into 
a leNgioA (hat was wielded by (he feudal ruliag classes, the signiftcance of (be ^^chmulcara 
movem em es the fwsl concerted attack on feudalism cannot be Ices. 
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12. UNDERSTANDING THE 
FEUDAL MODE OF PRODUCTION 
AND THE PLACE OF EARLY FEUDALISM IN IT 
A. What b a Feudal Mode of Productioo? 

‘nu is tbe qaetbon we hegM (liti cbafaef witf) and we lennt to fhu fits qneaiaa to « lo 
coaelode with knd \ocut k few gcnenliJMkMu in doinf so. 

0 how RS Shirmt ''stamntd ctrtmfi brood frotorts of ftmdidiiOL..from the 
Cum, ortd tsptciollty from the post-Cooto period oowordi. These may be enumeroted as the 
grmtiHg of both virgio and cuithoied toad, the ironsfer of peostmss. eMSenhoa of fontei 
\aboor. the FVWPirrMifi« de movements of the peosonis. artisans and merehanu, the paacity of 
eedns, the retrogression of trade, the abandon me nt of fioeol and cnminat odministratiem so the 
twiigwas beneficiarser. the befitminit of remanetahon in rtwnaes so cffieiaU^ ard the growth 
efthoobUgationsofthesamantay Thenewseeierywasmarkedbytheappooraneecfasahsttm- 
siotclaaef iandhfdsartdarutmerrmsdaaefserviU peasantry'*^ 

VIC Thalnir in hb pol em ical Historiography of Indian Feodalixm pfo cc edt from the 
<|ae<iion of ebcicinf c omm on feanm and puu the question in a g en e fal theomiicaJ fr nmc woit 
when he says, quotinf DN Jha: "“. .the schoo!of $fartist histonans has e^msedfeaehiphenom¬ 
enon with a mode ofptodnction based on 'feadof rent' whteh subsumes the tJditenct of a doss 
of landhfds (landed intermediariesK a bade eioss of prohreers iptosams} wah a special eon- 
neetton wkh dte land which however, remains the property of the forw^, and of the overwhelm- 
ingiy self sufficient agrarian economy with hale scope for the of market system^ 

The study of feudalism wahin this frame of reference focuses osteniion not only on serfdom 
various other forms of constrairus on peasani freedom and the emergence c^cIocmiI economic 
muss bm also provides a conceptual framework for a proper comprehension efdmdynmnics of 
change in the earfy-medievai Indmn society. * ^ 

DN Jha wriiea elsewhere. ''The econemte essence of Indian feudalism, like that of Euro¬ 
pean^ is hat been argued, iay in the rise of landed imermediaries leadmg to enserfment of 
peasantry though nraMctuNU on peasant mobility and freedom increasing obliganon to per¬ 
form forced labour fviahriA mounting tas burdens and the evils of si^tnfeudadon. The cruciai 
element in lAu chain of arfuments is the premuc that there took ploct ar o md the mtddU of dtt 
first miUennimn AD a decline m urban commodir¥ production andfoeeign trade resuting in the 
growth of a self-student ecortomy in which mnoiiic currency became relasivefy scarce and 
hence paymentr (whether to priests or to the government offictaltl had to be mode through 
assignmams of land or state revenues therefrom.. 

The conc e pt of a self-sufficient ecortomy carmot and should not be visualised mabteiute 
terms, h is a relattve concept and so is the rise of mortey ecorrorrry arui trade.**^ 

DtaoMni the ^ncific component propeities of die feudal mode of pcodo c tion in con^ 
pnrisoo widi the capitalist mode of prodnecioA. 6 ipul KuraarBliadra idendrms five main feamres 
chanctenwni it: 

**/ Vafrue kabtur rendered not iiecmoniy in the form of labor services bm tahtng a 
variety tf possible forms. That wo$dd be contrasted withfree labour in CMP/Capitalia Mode 
cf Froduetton/, in a double sense (a) in that it hat been separotedlor freed') fiompotussion of 
means of production (land) and (b) that k is free from feudal oh/raofidni to serve a lord; the 
diroet proArctr is nmv fret to sell hu labour po w er or starve. 
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as agamst sccmemk toemon as the basis of es^ioitatiem m CMF 

/// A fiutm of acamamic astd poktUai parser M ike paiai a/pradmetiaa mad a tatai 
izad s^actmn af pawar, as ofauus stparatioa cf etofiamic (dost) powe r md polideai (iMr) 
p^etr witkmtheframew o rtofaboar^eois stase in CMF, Thepewer of dtee^hding class, Ate 
boarfeoide o¥er Ae apioited class, is ffcm eserdsed md it ecdy , throuih dee ssase apparotas 
md siA^ea to die nde of (bomjeots} law, and mot oHdiranly and directfy as ia FMF IFeadai 
Mode of Ffodacikoaf 

/V SMf^Saffkmai i*toMMomo*) ocomamj of the tdBoft (at the mame), C9mm$ddf 
peodmefitm bomg socamdary fse tke d if oc t prodmcer; smbject to the conditioH thtM he produces 
aisoasurplus that is appropriated by the espiottati class of which a sigatflcaai peopcetim may 
eater ado circsdatsea at comaaodmts. Tkm cosdroMS wish temraUsed coamcdiry pfo^tiem 
in CMP where (a) produedon is pevaarily of eommoddies ie^ to be sotd fpe the yaiae to be 
realised <m the market and (b) Mbot power kse^ Is a commodity. 

V Simple reprodstetiom'where the surplus is tarfely consumed by the esplodinp class 
wMchacdtdres uL insteadofbemf accmudated so dtoi the economy and society merefy repro¬ 
duce dtemstlws m the esatinp lewi of producme resourves and rechnohip whereas « CMP 
we hare espanded rtprodmctioa of ca pt t ai where the tarplas b pr imari ly deployed towards 
copital accurrudattaa (^ottih mot wahcut s u p portirtp rising consumption leyelsoftheesploitmg 
classes) and consequent espmksiom of dte fortes pf production and technolofical advance.'^ 
Al these fetfores dm diese scMtn pobtfed ooi were fooAd ii ihe social fooMtm frooa 
400 ADio 1200ADblCMiMljiLi. In Cvt tbej diaraclerted Kmataka »deCy «f the ttae 
Oily bccMK Kinsiikn cMHbMcd A finidnl acde of prodttctftML 

B« UiMTcrsftyty of die Feudal Mode 

VK TMmt*! potemic fibei on cmpoftM qmoon concomig Hiuocical Murridiim 
He w reu n : ** jVifiin/tiw m the Marsist mem%mg of the term—is in a certam sense a umvertal 
phettomenon. ht one form or another it ejdsUmaO the societies whek how emerged from the 
prunitpre dope. The slam systan M not appear ewrywherw; dus has bed generally ackn o wl - 
edged by Marmt scholan. . .* ^ 

riM th tf , hi tayt: *in fact m the writings of Kari Mmx, feudalism unkke capdalimk is 
not viewed as a world system or a anrrersaiphenomenon. Bta there is Idde doubt thm hi^aricai 
research over die years hat showed it to tea wldespeead social forwtation, natwidttmn tbng dte 
considerable variation in its precise forwu m d iff trent countries.'*’** 

lfl h > d bi 8m u <O i tti dctdopttPivemiinodeof p rod<M l w n . itlcti^fwoiBpbcitiOMfor 
chi proe m of btstancsl devdopmoe. 

Fuftly, ii we hive sktudy the Utve mode at production wti Ml m umventd 
mode, m the sense dial mat ill dus socbiy cmcrfcd froro pnmiove comaabni by hecescMily 
piisiog thcou^ Chis stife. "Manypeoples—the Germans, Slavs. Arabs—made dte rrmuitkm so 
the feudal system from the peinutiw comnumal system..^ 

The poopUs of what hod boon the Poamn Empire made the transition to die feudal 
t y ae m mot from the prmetrvt c o mmu n al but from the time owni ng tystem"”* 

While Mu did M loe Che eebieMe of i slmi mode of prodMtwn. d tew the tnabben 

hove celled ae Che ihwha hohhni fytiMii which sevcftheietftaMniifnitanDifwidialaveKKH 


wlMiit, Ike Mhvnal MdM Mutf be aftriud. Hcoa o«» nwy My UmA pd«Mve ctMMu^nB 
Mnf Ike Until followed by fcudaillM. with or wiihout inMicrveniagiliyeorfbodnoriome 
oiber such (for Msttoce HanpfM. which we hive not been ible lo cliosify yei. The Hinppen 
system mey be represeotiiiveof enodier such iiNermediery mode) mode of piodoction. 

Tbe second IspliceCkin for tcvdal onAwrselMy Is Cbal it beceiwcs • procondWon for 
tbeaMCnrotioaof«MlrimoflheiicxtHimMlmede«thntofemptelbBn. CaphallMi cm oidy 
crow oni oIm eoHier fewdeJ womb; feudnHm to a precondMon for the rtoe of copUMtom; 
■taos fcwdnltom coptonltoio cnanol be borfL (We must ovtMct ol this pomt. confusmg the fen- 
eniion of copiultom m pre-feudol or m those societies where feudahsm was not overthrowa. 
IOC Mttei compciled to eabt under conditiom of colon lalisra ad iiiipenahsm where cafMahm was 
■aivmed by u eaiemaJ afcney). 

Ittobyandencorinf tbefetwotbeorttknUmpicndsatoianitndeniandinf ofRto- 
(orfeal MMeriaitoaa that the ojwr moif ii y of the feodat mode of prod u ctoon mnot be contod* 
erod. 

C» Indian Features to an Univenal Mode 

Mao Tse-QMf says: * 77 ir rrhtionsMip hrr» rm the wm vrrrafiiy andpariKutvity of ton- 
tmdietton is fhe rtiahonsfiip hrtH-mt $he gemend character and the individuai character of 
centradutiom. Mao was only presentinf one of the aspects of Dialectical Maicntlisi pbilosO' 
pby. We would like 10 beep tins method in mind. ie. the relatiottshipbctweefiihepanktdi rand 
the unlrtnaL for our discussion. 

By callmf feudalism as a universal mode and by characierisinf the Indian social forma¬ 
tion of the period aher the fourth eenniry AD as feudal, we are dmwinf a lelationsh^ between the 
particulariiy and uaivertaHiy of a certaia phenomenon Since frudaltom to ualMrsal wt mtut 
find andeiiyiaf —ivenal features as the cmenlia] operacive fcatam of Che Indian aocial 
formation of Che period. At the same time tonce It to the pnnkwiartoy of Indian fendahem 
tihrufriwn tfamatake thni m err Ttadyiif. irr mint hr irrilna i i i mm in f mi ifTtir tpirl fl r 
fenim of the particular phcnumeiion of Indian fcwdifiau« as dtotinct, 3rcl opmlins oa Che 
bads of Che universal principles. In other words* the osprestove forms of Indian feudalism 
hnre an nutwrsnl content To eaiphaafcw the one over Che other the particularity over the 
univertaHty or the wafversahly over and above the particulariCy—^n only lead lo dtoCor- 
tloua 1b frasplnt rtaHy. VK Thakor* for uisunce. despite speekotg of the universality of the 
feudal mode of productraa tends, in die final analysis, to ovtfemphasife the Indianess of Indim 
feudalism, dHcounf Inf comparnon with feudalism in other couranet. particularty widi the Eamy 
pean DN Iha ri^y criiicites this io his Indian Fevdaiism: The E^ty Fhaae Revtsiontsi 
histonans like Dange have leaded to look u only the onivcrs^ features maktaf n a mccharheal 
uudersaandinf of Indian feudalism 

We kaye atready looked u what the feudal nsode of pcoductioD is. We had only ia the 
process looked at a denvauon of the snrversol featares of feudalism drawa from the ladiait con¬ 
test. But Karl Man and Frederick Enfels. the founders of the theory of DialectkalandHislorkal 
Matenaitsm also spoke of such pnne^es which they had derived from a pankailar study of west 
Buroptaa feudalism AHhuufh they were not yet In a poaiClan,dne Co the pawetoy of informs 
tion and to culaalaliourdnt.toloohaf it as anuniverml mode of production, the prtodples 
they d er tved from a ttudy of Earopcan fcudalipn were nevertbelcm of a ftneral and thus 
uiiwsal aaiure. Let us therefore look at some of these universal features of feudalism derived 
from Che European context and see how (hey confirm and vmdicaie simitar prinerpits chawn from 
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India. We ihall tfler accrtMAing Mi laiveniUf^ ilwa pro ce ed (o dtacuss dw Tnrtiinnrti er the 
piffirelif feitem of lediai feodelMm. 

In 1944, Man «rae: 

km$dommit$kin$. His/amity hioory. the ka^ery^f his kcmse.eic^^ltkifm^imdmiises the 

€J$ott/9r him and makts it Utendh hit houtty personifies k. Smiiarfy those ¥¥oriuMg om the 
ettost Hast not the posttwst o/dpy lohomeerw; hot they are mpanthemselees kit property, as are 
tetft; and in pan they art bomd to him by ties ef respeety aiUiiantt and duty. Ha rtiahon to 
them a the r efore directfy potirkaJ. and has likewise a harem, indmate side. Customs, charac¬ 
ter, etc, etwy/rom one estate to another and seem to be me Kttft land to which they beiong: 
wheteas later, it is only his puru and net his character, his ir^t^mhfy which comecu a man 
with m estate. Futaiiy. the/eudei lord does not try to esiract the utmost advantage from his 
land. Father, he cortsmmes what it there and cohnly leaves the worry prorhtcing to the serfs 
arrd the tenaras. Such a nohilay's relofcrtship to bmded property....'' 

ladtU ptagc Man wm only rmphniuag the dytmsbc rmtft elite eotilicy. id eiploi* 
fiKiofi of a kboer foftc ttec wis ted 10 Ins esttte Mihe form of serfdom* and the feudal Aacufc of 
tte surplitt Ml itet a eras siapk tnk not expended reprodection. 

Seme yean laier. EegeU medc a corifiwlie naive f e e ^ an t t uon of (aadaksmmkoceemd 
in tteGennae middle agei and Wit only (heaieediec. like in iteaennmaJyeen of early feedal* 
ism of Karnataka* lo comme nc e pmductioo for ite markd. Answemg Hecr Dukring. Eageb 
wrote: "in medtoevai society tspecraily u% the earlier centuries, pmAcerwe was essentialiy for 
the producers' awn use. In the matn it miy satisfied the wend of the producer and his fomify. 
Where personal relatrons of deper^erree ensied es in the countryside, rS elm corotihused Uh 
wards sattgfinng the wants of the/eudal lord. No exchange was urrolved here, and consesfuenth 
products did not —* the dtefarrer of commodinet. TV peasant farraty prodaetd olsnost 
ererydungiSft^dted usensds and doling oswedosfood. it was only when a succeeded'm 
producing a surplus buyond its own wants and payments in kind due to the feudal lof d is was 
oWy er fAv Mg# dmt rt also produced commodates; thts surpUts thrown into social exchange 
and offend far sale became a commodtry. The town anisms, a is true, had to product for 
eschmge from iV very VgiMMg. But they too covered the greater part of their own warm 
rVmarfver; they had gardens and small fields: they sent their eaiHe om inso the commmiat 
woodland, which also provided them wM tm^r and firewood; the women spun flax, wooL etc. 
hoductian for dte purpose ofeschangr, the production of co rr o nodiM. was only fust cominp 
uuo Vug. Hence, restricted exchange, restricud market, stable mode of proSretion, imf 
isdaoon from ke outside world.QndUKoimiSywidun:dsel4arkmfhecountrysidethegmldm 
dtt sown, • 

IndependcM and self*sefTicient imid.ierfdoinatttecondiciofioriiboarondercteexplo»* 
dten ofihe landlord and cownswffocaied by such vittagea wtocandenyiteidewtiryoffeedal* 
ism, whether m India or in Europe? Engels* description of German fendabma, with a rilghi 
ctemge lndeSaA»mey wcl pam for a dcscrlpHen of Karaatnka from the clevcnSli cenlvy. 

Feudalism is cte Slavk cooniries* feedaliism in ite Asian coontnes—w en or ensc and 
fendahsm from ite Maghieb. all earned an identify of ftelores with Ite Mian and European. 
This ti precMy vhnc conitlltu Us unlMriaMynsa mode. 

IWning 10 ite pwriculariiy of Indian feudalism, we find itei k has seven] featores which 
fniffc its dbunctneas. A feerum or two beug so unique ihn itey have placed hbionens in a 
pfodicamenL 

r^i\ inli' 


i) CmU and Jate's Sywreck Pevdaim 
TVddafwid o ^ tit i aii iat piff ^iart Q roflfldfaioffwdMbnibllsiyBcrtOc stnwnf 
Tldi h te r t t b fcai lyo ci T thw b darted froi to atoaorpti—and retcwdosoffrumeptiftif 
eartter lodw and of pradarttoc. Tlir pnprrtj rrftrnni rnrtntiMj nnr narti priyi 
tfkfmgiafat.baa beta p^rpelaaUd aad b laihit dud baa coamtad dMM in du feadal 
node d pfodacdaa iaia caataa Ttai caita, aad cast* ordered lou a tyatcai of hkrarcbfaa, 
hii bora tW ■■aifwtailOB of tbla syoerHk tteurturt <d indiaa feadaHan. Inbiwake.dib 
laaaifciladom derived from Che rctmlloa o£ iHbal endefamy baa ted la tbe reicadoa of odNT 
preckaafeatarca. Carte therefore iaaat only the maatfcatadaii bat iaalao theca bodbacal of 
tbeaeprehiatoctefra^iati ia iheeeonoiay^kadtaft^tnfrlition. ladiaD feodaiHi there* 
forea e qate m d>ccti a rac<e r ofacarte*baaedleodafaoi»feodaiteaifailiantobe co aa<operadve 
withoiit carte. Tbiaiawbatcoatribatej to the pervaaive a ert of carte, carte ftoodint both, the 
baaeaodtheaapcrftrttccure. The clhnaa of the carte syrteai te ontouchablii;; a <kau aidn4 
taaf ft tiht aia Wirmr ir n lrr i fitrfrrr 

Though have fceaihe process of cane de^^lopimnc there ban importaiaqaestjon dial 
needa to beansopered—wby waa carte peculiar lo the ladkn social fomrtlon? Why dad class 
society ta feneni and feudalism in particular not assume the syncretic structure—the caste ex* 
presston—to other societies'’ Only a saCtefactery aorwef to ihk quertlen can bring out the 
faflcrtunderttaadbig of the particularity of Indlaafrudaliiia. AHhoughwearenotadequaMly 
equipped to answer thb question, we would lilie lo pose some hypothetical queries 

it would be wrong 10 ahogedier brush aside the cominuaiion of iribal endogamy, ie. caste, 
ia soc tee i ts Asan. African nd Eaiupean. Sergei Toharev's following sentca ccs present lo os of 
the esuience of castes among the Polynesians. 'Po/varria h m omfy frofrapheaUy ciw to 
Mtimesia. butaolsoitsotHuraiexttiukm. its .^NPidr^rfcvi Potymes*en*stconany 

(os thar cf the iteefaiicsiaicr) wos primmve ogWcuftwv wtd fishinif, l/ie conditions of their mate¬ 
rial Ufe differed from those of the hleionttions. On the simH and austerr ishnds of Po/ynesM 
peopUhodso ymorkrnmeh harder to surest. The ^rodaetion of cr^shas rtochedahtzhleytiaf 
perfection. Honferer because the amount of farm iand Is limited the tribal elite tried to gain 
control oveeif. and a propemrd class developed 7Vrf:fber the general level of social develop¬ 
ment among the Pof>iaertonr woi higher than among the hfeisMerianx Only the survrvols of 
dan erterioni remained in Folynesia in the form of large pa4riafchalf .tilies. 

Sharp social or caste ttratificoiion esisied in nearly alt the Ftilynesion itktnds- 
The chieft were the ruling caste. They were the hereditary aristocracy that hdd the 
reigns of power and thus represented a primitive form of organtsarioa of the ruling doss. Then 
ctane the caste of landed and dan elite. Sbll lower was the caste of stmi-dependents and 
dependents, or semi-slaves. On some ulands slaves were outcasts. 

This sharp division mso castes—art earh form of class i/nir^eaiiiOT —hw reflected in 
the fact that matnages hrrwren members ^ different tastes was praetkally banned. ** 

While m the Myneson islands caste emeffcd ai the pome of transition to class focioy, 
and important for us, by the splining up of a single tnbe arsd not the conquest of tribe by tribe: in 
Japan caste em erged aroursd 1600 AD In the later years of feudalism by the creation of ourtastes 
or Btirakus such as Chiori. Torbchi and Tsuraham.''' Created during the reconstruction and 
consolidation of the Tokugawa feudal empire, the Buraku (30 Irtihs in number by were 
meolnls and placed ai the lowest social rank. In the Iasi years of the feudal era the Burakumin 
(Burofcu s commiaiiey, mm • people discnminaied agouurl resisted dien segregation and three 
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ycm ite d« Meiji Moftfioa of IS7 i. M miliCfptikM) edict wti prcmisiied duerai- 
MboA.^ fkhiAMi Tenki my$: "h is compietsfy k^wt^r. with hiocd kmsHip, that 

semifixed cUus cfpscpU hayt hetn Sscfiminastd ogoinsr ftmrataosi afkr gsnermiom frvm 
andem tmet wttU today. * ^ ocher wordk Che Bwnku> a t m ed ii t utne of Jepmse 
e yp i gw ^wiM fc mp u pohiain free end ch ei pecrrices id did iwc come into eAtsicocewMh 
Che break up of tribe es m [ndca or Polyaem mk tw eemiit ^ potet ef Ibe break «f el 

Ap«t frecn cheee two \oamm md aotne KMy iBfomMioa of the On omeaeM ia 
N ifen a. we en aot too um of the excsience of cme m any ocher eociecy. Dace ceole Ihca bm 
tbe crealcr poIcBdai eleMtaf lale bdhf whea there ii e caaiplcx* a MWphdCy of Mhci li 
r w iom tcmifa of criHeoceT Eorepe for iaeiMce wae peopied by the ipliciMf op of one ni^ 
Gcrmaik tntrfi narti rtf ttir rleni mnrini ia e rtifTrrrnf doririinn anil iitiimaiiiij cMoIrrifioid inhir 
Hit rfHtmn miiinf rhf ritr nf rlartrr and Thr nr tMhr rlw tanfnagri f nrfiiof ae Tbf tangoifru 
ofaitioiiaNlks. Thecaee of Che Cataiofdam and Baaquei of Spain h iieie icing. Vceior Kicnan 
“Trt-Aryao Imgmgts, whmsyerd^wm. d b appeertd, apart from Bosqmeat^pfoh o hfy 
a sybmnMwrn sfmuimg im some pf their successors...^ Pcocedia^ the Aryane by aeveial 
ccaeurKs and preaervinf their ind e pendence theae two fiednemaean tribes developed mid two 
md e pendent natoonaiitMS in Spaio- Caa the Cdbc wid Ooehc feMucesmthe—kwf ofcbcScoi- 
tiihand WelshascoaatruaedwiththeGMinaaBbchemakifif oflheEiifbshbedenMd?^ bit 
poidble C^ Bobon^Waa thM hove c«ne teo boh^ M the b«h ol eae tribe or theoe 

that bove toiM Ihrooch the riove oMde of prodneShM UmI lo forfeit tribal eadofOBy camrs- 
Mo oaCieaaMei? AUiMdanddone.oorcraecokuralconipinsoo wdl hoveiob^matcbe 
befbininp. WeooodloMdylhelrtiolcoMplerion^IbccondWeMondir wWefatbebbeMi 
op w« odderodt the ooMt of the new Mde of prodacUoa oad perMpe Che ottitode of the 
roAog cMoce and he relglon toward tho betorodea tawma of wonWp oBoof tbe pnpie 

f> Mndn EelpM « 0 HIcfirriikMy Synertete SyoMi 

Wbikeachof Che fcuchl social formbons have come cacderl he docninoiion of a fob|Mn 
bifhly MJULUMod and eccksiasiicaliy ordered, brinfinp (he widest sections of tbe people under hi 
sway, and in his sense Indb fits into (hts oniversal ponem. It b b Che synoetfe niocCon el 
relflon In Indte in the feodal period which from Che dose of the rmt fiaJlennMo of che eSmstian 
era mey be dassed as Hindotsm. that Hs pocMartty lica. Asshnhatlag and leaiuuldtnf reib 
fftoos ferw of the Tviotti oppressed caetca, the Brobmoftoe cane to unify reicboe IdeoloKy 
bydmioplacosyncrrikriyk. jMastbepervhenaMofcaMehaikdcnany tobebhnded 
Co M leodal froae ihM koepe h tatnet; dMMty. obaerrii« Ibe diversity of rdlfftoiM prMkn 
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Hi) DIvWm of the PmMrtry iato TeMBts Mil BomAtd Labourers 
UuUkc tbdr tjyiy Uodcr ScrfdOB 

If slavery wai the form of labour under the slave mode of production, tbeo seridani was 
the fonn under feadabsm In Eurupe, Serfdoni b n form of fraily eipiritniliB of penanni 
Inbouft the aerfi li vmf on the landlord's munorial estate undenakini free labour in the Undlord's 
land and on ebb precondiiion payinp ground rent for the plots of land given to them locuhivme. 

WWk aerddom was the condbion of tbe cxbUnce if pe—nt bbonr to Evope b 
would be wrong to e^nnlc mrMom wbh the univmnbty of tbe fendto mode of prodnetton, 
and to deny, on—eh grounds, that Itidto which nebberbnd the mMorial etoaie nor mrfswna 
therefore not to be f la ear d aa feudai Pcaanntlabouf was bower c r apt up into two to d e p e n 
desb and eampaneut branches of aergdom. The tied tenant, bad to pnygraund rent wtole the 
bonded tobourer puM tobOM aervice to tbc landlord's ton^ fon^^ the cnibe prodnee, 
Ibui in a inoeral aeuM b wottM not be wrong to etollhe bed leanoKribo eras aba campdkd 
to pay vbbti ar bbti chafcri aervkea) or the banded labourers as aerb dnee each of them 
p tif arm sd to part the combtoed labonr rent fanettona of the E nr op c Msefl 

Eipbiutog dus d i fferenc e . DN Jha says: '7/ ii ntetsmry to rypermir rte tor /utoon 
Marwr iUitprvof nutoy, opposed to ^ Bmitk view of Imdicn pan, kos tu^th€ wtu European 
modfi of femdoUsm to r^oat jocto/ rhoagr m /adicf ,^oai ike middU of tor firtt mi/lmmnat 
Howfyftr comparisofi of the post-C^^tofctmomk scone wish the EMropompktwe. though modr 
d^mifbytkemantrtoftke totoda soufco m^aurioi. jhowrtoafodonorrd vittogr or tondeauaor 
be e^mottd with tht Emtopetm manor M Mia the gift ana dees not seem to have been tovidad 
into ^mytking Uke ota/UMS indawmemhu and smaii sijed hoidimgs k> whtch serfs were attached. 
TV i>pr r^/r(oAonto^ and liwredfpriidmrr brfwrm/hr toegr*si£ad/bnur oad nnoU or enddtr- 
sized fiiou of land emphasized m the west European cantejo seems to hr gmrrady obseai to car 
eoantry. Here insiersdo/the serf-ocrupsedmamMa, peasant famiUesthemsehret became mils of 
piudncrjoA and seignioHai taiatron and dmhped Hose eeonomte ties of inurdependenee wuH 
the tandiord ." 

We should say that the luadition uf Mrvility» bondage, of being attached to land b a 
feature common la tbe pcaaanSry as a wbok whetber serf or lied tenant or bonded labour 
and bbthb that mint be coftskleftd asks unJ venal charncSerbtIc. HesKt if stoves are tbe 
prtodpal todiagetom under the stove mode id production, the peamtry are the ddeftoUtog 
darn under frurtabna Serfs, bonded labouren and bed tenants are perhaps a few of toe 
rUfferuptformsof eabteuc* of toe prarantry under ffiirtabm. 

fe) Ayagara ar Jgfmani Retottoas of Dbtnbubon and Esrbaii ge 

The ayaganof Karnataka or japnani as k is called elsewhere in Inda rvis a system that 
had developed exctosivelymlndu. TheayagvasyslcmrBrvcdihepurpQBeofcaefaattgtogprad^ 
nets between the producers in the vil!afe;ameans foraccountuig wdsurpluaesSrucboiiforthe 
Landlords and a procedure for coSeettog ines pay;»ble to the state 

tnfaettouSarcssuch aacatoeandjajmani caotrlbated to the further rlgi d i llca Sion of 
feudaltom la India; actlag m additional s tractar a l breaks in the devetopmeaS and ip tend of 
comiaodky produrbon, and thus farters contributiag to the relabvdy prolonged retoatton of 
toe feudal mode of production. 
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D. Eariy Feudaltsm and its Aspects in Karnataka 

Tht penod of carty feodaltsm describes oeitain rrgioful hiUiu Kjnuuiu. 

These vanetions anist always be kept ia itaad while discussaig K^nulaka a wti<>le. This 
<hsijacfneu is reflected alooglhe four m^oricgiociaJ di>iswes—the Nonh MsmIm. SoutMdaidvi, 
MaJnad Md Kmvaii. 

The epiceatre and Che pdde ef place of the early feadal period beloncs lo Uic North 
MaMin, the regioa wtech threw op the most Mcieoi traces ol the esisaence at humeokiDd in 
Kamouka and ere er g ed as the noclear zone of prehistoric ctiliure la sooth India. The Hircfifth of 
prehistory, as we have already teen, earned the region into the shudra holding sysiem tint, and 
eacepi for Baaavasi it housed moot other cities in its ma But Che mnsmonio feuda^m. under¬ 
taken by the Kadamba and Gangs kir^doois saw a shift m focus towards the west and south of the 
soothem nuclear zone. Bui this was temporary. With the end of Kadambo rule and the con^ 
mefKement of the rule of the Badami Otakikyas the dynasties are concent raced in the North 
Maidre>. The best of eariy feudal Karnataka cs from then on concencraied here. The d egree of 
Bcahmana dwninnrian, the extent of mb infendadcti, the centra of feudal gnJlda.. the rise of 
Kanwncia Bterati iro i ts feudal oad popular trends, the Iransfonnalion to cammodity prw- 
ifa rt in n and Kalyan grtlhig focusoed as the c e ntre for pelitieii] devdopmones in Karnataka 
and the otnbreak of Che Vachanakam moitmrnt setting the erd of tarty fendahnw and wm- 
nou ncing the beginoingofmlddleleudalifmobslo M ly make the North MaMreiM the centre 
for bB thcee developments. 

The South Maidan is characterued by a gradoalness all along. The dynnvuee are more 
long drawn and changes ha«« been more steady in die makini The ^dependent role of Che people 
in the craosilran to middle feucblism always remained a port of changes Ihre the ruhng clasn 
iailiaied and could never ej^iess ilmlf m as clear lemu as Che Vdcbjoakara movereent did. In 
IB Ills of Mbaniiiijon. in terms of ihe sharpness of the political cruis. the South Maidan nor¬ 
mally foBowod a trend which the North had sec 

In the Malnad and Karevali charictertsed by dense forest the spread of feudalism per¬ 
haps took m or e ttaie. We might expect ihre la the shodra holding period as a whole the 
tnw^bnaadaa of Ihe K a ra vail and Malnad was very marginal and liauled, these two re- 
gkma marhiag their change la dvftbasioa by afanoat dhactly eolcriog the feudal mode of 
peaduetkm The lesentsoik of Jamism while it had been ehnMfuted m the NUidan areas of Karnataka 
was baked to thecoaiinaaiion of feudal self*s«ffieiency aad very pour Icvch of commodny pro¬ 
duction. Id fact the Jama basadts and Gommscas were buih well imo Ihe serentecnch century in 
the Kanvali md the Malnad. only after which it ceased Feudalism in Kodagu for wsiaKe 
cmnmenoed nareh later than in other parts of Karnataka and il could be void ^Kailiwm the last of 
KarnMaka*s natftouaMka to evolve* the firet bch^ the Kannoda* the second the Thiwa and 
thethMcheKodnvm, 

F arther mo re , in the Malnad and the Karivali. owning perhaps so the terrain the feudal 
estate reaemblod the manor of Europe. Nuclear villages are tmeommon in these two tracts sad 
Che laudlards' laod was dearly marked otsl with four maama. One wiis the pasiore land, the 
second was Che woods, the third wav the land that the landlord fcnkd to the mulagemdaracrired 
tenant and the fourth was land that hr tilled through the bonded labourer In a secure port of his 
estate the landloff i house was sei op with hts tenants and bonded labouren Irving at qoaitm 
mreked at distances from hd hotne. Although this numociol structure wki i# be fouud In these 
two regions of Kienntilra, k did not however create serfdom. The division aJoog casres re- 

the basts for the division into lenaMs and bonded labourerv the peasantry sfaowa^ this 


Thttt seem lo be bomtvti e^oocordaMe of the end of the c«1y feodAl phese across 
Indin. the crisis of fdiMism becomes explosive at tJ most ihesvnepoiM of tim « histofy. DN 
Jha writes: "^tsifriAsn^ lAai uukmcts ofbothptocefititm^^ci^Af resisMet mention^ im thg 
sotifcesbepf^^mutipfyfromthi l/^ctnturyADoftwcfds. One may theftfoft ima$i/t€ iMm im 
Me fiftt ktif of fAe SKOmd mittfnmum tht jociof ctMlrttfirrion the heteM oeigiocrocy 

ottd the ofSoary peoMOMs. «rima onr ef the imerensmg eccetemk oppetuioet cf the iaiter as 
weii as out cf the scratrMe for comsroi ooer o^forwn resoants traded to become sharp. This 
may oho have led to m^rtont changes m the socio-economic system pad men be viewedasthe 
Mtemai dymamic effeodai society, though im the indiaa comtext the roie ofsachafacsora yet to 
be adetpsateiy appreciated. * ^ 

Lfan Habib nakes a mneh briefer yei sucemet obseevaion when he says: "In muaay' ways 
the begmniag of the tkirteensh ctraury marks a 'break* in trtdian hlPory. 

biKaruakadiis *bieafc* took place with the ^Isc ha s is km movement la the north and the 
Sri vaisimavite coo version in Me sooih. Tbew two r eig to poti ca i events punctuated 11 k 
tirtao and dmrllK fault Itnas of tiK breoh wHb the past 71 k passa^ to the thtneemh century 
also iiKugunled levenl new chvi|cs. the details of arinch we shall look into in the next chapter. 
Howe vcr» we would hkc lo make apohilof conctnsionor twoln theconiexi ofthis chanfe frimi 
enriy to middle feudafesm. 

IndMnlbKh^tebtapnuMlemBnrkedby two distiiKt periods, whfleKaniataka 
baa tfafoe an early, a Middle and a tetefendaisM. In ihe pmeeding pofes we shall look iaio 
Che basb for such a elassificKion and the dctaiis csjotning M. However, it would be importaM for 
os to observe K this jMtcnife that eneb period, nitls point afCranMtton, was Marked by pnpu- 
Inr^rUncs. ^***~***^^ ~>^* *^^*■**■**‘^ 1 **^^*^* p^*f*^*‘n|arTnrinnminthf raar nf 
(be Wcbnnaknrm; at other times H was cowA e d under frurfnl leadership as with the case ol 
the SrIvaiAnavke led popular upbenvaia^mijalnlsm. lnebhercaae,ltK motive farce for 
ebanft came froM below froM the tofllng Mnsaes. It was their cottective action that was 
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1. VUAYANAGARA, THE BAHMAMS AND ADILSHAHIS 

One and a haJf centimes after the V^huakara movement and shortly after the 
collapse of the SeunaafMl Hoysala dynasties, m a simuhaneous development, two ma^ 
kingdoms sprang up in Karnataka nearly dividing Virashaiva territory between them. 
Vi^ayan^ara. with its capital ai Hampt. ahsorbtog all of former Hoysala territory and 
B^mani rule with Gulbarga as its centre and conuining most of KaJachtsri territory 
emerged. In a \hort span. Bahmani nile was to eclipse and get subsumed under the more 
consolidaied Adi I Shahts who ruled from 6ijapur until they were vanqmshed by the Mughals 
in lb$4 a good century and more after the collapse o( the Vijayanagara kingdom. 
Bahmani and Adil Shahi rule on the one hand and Vijayanagara on the other eons* 
ii^ at a common point of time in Karnataka*! history only describe, despite all 
distortions of Hindu conimunalhistorlans.agreatdegreeof identity in their politi- 
calecoDomy. Therdl^ousdiscrcpaniy wasnomorethaneitenudcolourathmona 
developing process of commodity production on a feudal base during the period of 
middle feodalism^the commonness of which could be striking. Ko%vever. while a lot has 
been sung^ioutthepompandglory of Vipyanagarabyrevearchersin Karnataka. Bahoiani 
and Adil Shahi rule have been neglected a^ vandalised by Hindu communal his* 
torlography. Their rule, falling as it is. over lemtocy which had emerged since l9S6as 
Kanmalui*s desolate and sun-b^ed backyard, a silence nurtured by coven Brahmanism 
and 04d Mysore chauvinism has left ihts northern people of Karnataka with remone for 
having "toUrat€<l Muslim rulers^ du! this period of their past. Endless panegyrics 
about Vijayanagara and on the other vu hhis academic silence on the Bahmani-Add Shahts 
have created a situation where even the ardent student is left u ith little infermatien about 
Bahmani-Adil Shahi ruk and the nature of sockiy under them Yet from what little 
material ts available it is evident (hat the direction of social iraosformaUoo in the 
BahmtfU* Adil Shahi period cssentiaJly matches that of Vijayanagara. Thus we have 
found ii expedient to combme the ruk of these three kingdoms; although, victimised by 
Hindu communalism. we suffer from a shortage of maieriaf about Kanuuka sockiy un* 
der Muslim ruk during this period Before entering the discusnion per se k would be 
worthwhile to consider KosambiS .»hs«rv«tion in this regard who said: only ike 

empire cf Delhi but the consemporun Muslim kingdom of Bijapurand the Hindu one of 
Vifayanagor hodfundamentolly equwoUnt systems of landholding and taX'CoUeetion. 

A. Basts of Ceotnlbation 

One characleristic feature of this period has been the capacity to form enduring 
rule over extensive cemiorks despite the fragmented nature of the economy which coo- 
rimied to base itself on feudal iniermediaries. 

One emergeot factor was the rise ia commodity prodnetioo resulting is the 
growth of extensive trade. The merchant class wluch earned out trade across several 
fiefdoms must hnst served as an iniegraiing factor. However, the limned volume of track 
and the continued existence of the major body of the population—the peasantry and the 
fnassoTanisans^'^outskfetheanibitof risingcommoditv production and thus the limited 
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infhiencc the tndifig cUss does aoC make it the pnocipo] adhesive facior respoittiMc 
for the rise of ccficralned bngdom over a highty feudal bed aod fragmented aoctal forma- 
tkm. 

The welding togMher of the hoodrtds of fldtttadng fetidalories was possible 
ocUy by kilroducing a reform In the stmcture of Che state by the >^yaMigarm« 
Bahmant and Adil Shabi ktni^ 

Regarding Vijayanagara Burton Steio writes: ''White not alt scholan of 
H/oyMOgofo ipeak of feodoiimi', all give prpminracr to a featart of politicat 
oefmiMmom¥ihkKfor^to$e^Mho4oiueihtc<mcepLie6ecimf 7hoiis.ibriMyaiiAoni 
jyisrm. Whether seen os pan of a feuiat estate %tmdaf foe ume etsant^ momnerto 
ihoar of wdieva/ Ewopeor laa^y asonew potittcaijeatmreef Sooth todimhisk>r% the 
mayakm of vyamnogoro liwei if im mporearo and durrmiirnKwi foei of the age. 

The continuity that the feudal nders of Vijayaiagan established widi then ptede- 
cesaon theo was in the graiumg of fiefdoms. However this had a new ekmem which 
distmgutthod it from the old pracm. Sneb hitenncdlary fief>helders caBed majmkoM 
who luadeiiook all the former tndts of dopotchbig a part of the fttrplas extracted 
from the pc n snmry In the form of lax to Haoipl and In additioa to RiakitalnJng an 
army aod focmiog a militia wRb the help of the ooc ag owdna In the village, also bad 
to Bulotaio a detachment of the ceotnlBed V'liayanagan army. Thus the nayaka, 
ondcr whoa again there were innumerable feudal inti i intdlaitey was the dedsive 
ceutralWiig force. This modifkacion of the form af the state was nchieved by brteg- 
iog aboot a traorforn ia dofi in the strwtttre of the army, which formed the principal 
component of the stale. 

The army could however play diis key role in the formoion of such enlarged 
kingdoms only because it had ita^ undergone a massim tramforniabon The end of 
HoyubandKalachunruleindihenscofthe Vi)ayinagMimdBahniarM kingdoms marked 
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aqiiftliocivtchMige in weaponry indmiUttryurai^. Wiifaouitheieiifnifieantchan|Bft 
nthevniy •peoipnt as Vij«y«fit|ancou]dnoihnveeTner(cd. Hie kinfdoai couM be 
kept in OM ptoce BoC oierely with tbe help of Its &ayakns bat also bccMtaebnaiiail* 
Intcrf these rifnillrafif chuges !■ wespoary ud the node of coadacthif warfare* 

HogbaJ nik in north and ceruraJ India witnessed the iMrodiiction of (unpowder 
andHrearms. campaigns to the south ooly dispersed this technoto(y and accom- 

pMtytng iu the new modes of coodneong warfare. 

Burton Scein' in his book Feasam, Society ^ Stoit in Uedievol South Indio 
writes: *'Reosons for the w^Uitory success of Viiayana^Qrawaniars against tkeir Hindu 
and Muslim male an hofdfy cortsidrfed in the existing literatun an the yijayanagara 
state. This is peculiar since oil have ^erentiated the Viyayanagara state from others an 
the basis of its martial charoettr and achiewments. An unchanging dharmicideoioiy is . 
presumed for the success of the several dynasties: yet, as is clear from the recofulr of 
V^ayanagara, the major victims of Vijayanagara military power wen not Muslims but 
Hindus, and a majorfactor in this success wen Muslim soldiers in Kjayanagara armies. 
(AH Longhurrt mentions that Devafoya U had 10,000 Mutulman horsemen m his str^ 
vice, Mam^ Rums, p. 13) 

One dust would appear to deserve serious consideration is that the success of 
yAjayanagara armies was a direct consequence of their experiences with and invitation 
of Muslim ansues. their tactics and weapons. The founding brothars of the first dynasty 
had served in Muslim armies,... ” ’ 

Further, Stein says: **Nayaka power rested upon the substantially increased nub* 
lory capabiiiry efforded by Jlreams. fortifications and superior cavalry mourus. The 
ability to command these improved military means was iimi7ed to the rich orM powerful 
of whom the yAjavarusgara hsigs wen the firsL It was upon these new me<ms of warfan 
tiust the spectacular military success of the Rayas was based and their experience wish 
the use of Muslim soldiers from the fifteenth century on made possible mstch of this 
saperiofiiy * 

Thus unlkc what Hindu cotmmjnal rcholarT would write» U was, In more 
Chan one sente* that Muslim rale in India and its progress to the sonth was what 
cootribiited to the rise ccotd aistain the glory ef Vijeyanagara 

Horses which were the ungk m^or item of import from the Portuguese serviced 
the Vijayanagara and BahmanhAdil Shahi armies with a tpikk and effkkiu means to 
deploy one's cencratised miliiary naghc to any ftbeJIkws part of Che kingdom. 

Nwiz accounts for the existence of 200 odd nayskas during the I S35*37 period in 
Vij^aaagara. They were the feudal chiefUins and principal agency throu^ which a 
kingdom as l»gc as Vijayanagara could emeige and last for more than two long centuries. 

The Adil Shahis developed the system of desais just like the nayakas in the case of 
Vijayanagara. 

B* The Feudal Establtshmenl 

Al the baric features of the feudal social structure were reininad by the 
vijayanagara kings without dbtnrblng tbesL There was the king, his civil and mili* 
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ary cottft and royal est^lishment which swelled to an urvprecedented degree even with 
Che QomioaJ centralisaliofl of Che army and revenues. The growth ot Hampi and the 
massive stone works speak of this bloated establishment weighing on the people. 

Below this came the nayikas. Thh class of feudal intermediaries hdd most of dte 
land in VijayanagM. shift fro n t Brahmaisi dooiifiation of land ia aktndy notice* 
able by tbe dme of Vljayanagara. Bunon Stein estimates that nayakaa held more than 
7S% of an agricuhural land in Tamil Nadu. The situation in Karnataka could not have 
been different. KSSh\vmi^mh\%bookThi Agrar^ System ^Kamaiakaf1336^1761) 
says: **7he amaroHayoka ryaem cf femtn was cnastibythe HfdyMgerB kMgs. Jtfitt- 
lory comr^mden f wAo invorioMy wtn poiegoras. zamiadan and deshmukhs) wen gfve 
entin and they acted as a hnd of fetsdal htireoMeracy eolUctinf rwwnuefor the 

government and mamtainmg a standing army " ^ 

Ihcn (here was the class of Brahmana free-holders. Their ag i ihw s cr brih ma d ey a s 
continued to hold in no way an insignfficanl part of the land of the kxngdofn. The 
Vijayanagara kings continued to grant tax-free lands to the Brahmanas just as their 
predecessors. However, the extent of such grants showed a declioe. 

AV Venkata Racnam says: “Reganimg the chmges that happenedfrom Haysala 
to Vifoyanagara tones so far as the agraharas are concerned under the Hoysaias there 
is abundant evidence cf a large number and of their numerous activities, in the 
}yayQnagcra empire, though there are references to the corporote activities of the people 
in rhe agraharas, yet the agraharas were not as moneroMs as under the Hoysaias. ** 

KS Shivanna. explaining about the three types of tenures under which Brahmanas 
controlled land says that under the Brahmadcya hol^g: **7V Brahmans vinuatly became 
tandhexls. On many occasions they were exempted from taxes, inditing larut revenue. 
The state expected hardly any servicefiom them except rtiigious teaching whichwasnot 
designed in the interest ef the genera! pablie as a whole. On the other hand the state toss 
muck revenue as a ruuit of the creation of this tenure which would otherwise have 
accrued to she sSaSe, M the case of erf state ri^ratothe Brahnartasdwetd^vators 

lost direct link with the state and therefore depended on the Brahmana landlords. 
Qcciiriona//y the state speckled the condition of paying quit^^rent from the Brahmana 
doneee."^ 

The second type of tenure wherein the Brahmanas held lands by proxy was the 
drvodbya tenure. Shivvinasays: ^These were lands held by temples. Temples acted as 
mortgage banks, wherein cultivators mortgaged their land to the temple for toons Feople 
also pledged lands to temples for raising money firm the Semple treasury for marriage 
and other purposes. In this way temples acquired huge landed property through donO' 
tions, endowments ami mortgages. In a way they were like big landlords. Temple lands 
were exempted from land revenue and other taxes. ** * 

A third type of rent-free bolding which the Brahmanas enjoyed were matha lands 
under the mathapura tenure. It must be added that the Lingayacs who had taken ^arge 
of most Brahirtana and Jaina maihas of Karnataka's central and nor th ern districts were 
bigger beaefreiaries in this regard, serving and sailing with the feudal interests of slate. 

BurtonStemspeaksofanew ph en omenon which em er ged during the Vijayanagara 
period. Brahmanas took on a new role. They were posted as governors in the forts of the 
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He wiiies: */r appe<^ to havt bttn a deliberate poUcy eftke kaya^-cet- 
lOM/y it wax a po^cy of Kri^waraya who was perhaps the greatest of all^^^\as Brok^ 
mans hod been given srtofor politick roles, /n ids time, or^ to some extent before. 
Brahmans were the commandants of major fortresses and were considered territorial 
'governors* by contemporaries, both Indian as well as foreign. Apart from the mainte’ 
nance of royal forts in ad parts cfthe macro region there appears to have been only one 
governing task for which Brahmans were responsibUr that is, checking the fissiparoas 
designs of dse mayakas. ** * 

This new Bnhnttni offkitklocn ilio constituted in imporunt section of the feu* 
diJmJinf classes. 

Then* thirdly, there was the feudal iniennediary section composed of heggades. 
haJlalts and nadagowdas all of whom mainuined thetr armed retainers mediating between 
luyakas and the peasantry. Vijayanagara had a few hundred such elements. 

Lastly, there was the landlord constitu^d in the main by the gowda of the village 
and the senabova who were the first link between the peasantry and the feudal hiemhy. 
Explaining about the nature of this class KS Shivanoa writes: common proctictcf 

grcmrnig lands or a portion of revenue from land insiead of money m lieu cf military, 
economic, social and religions services rendered to the state by individuals and by instil 
tutions in voruMis capacities had ted to the feudal exploitation of iand which was the 
dominant featatre cfthe land system of medieval Karnataka. 

By feudal exploitation we mean that Umd owners like terr\pUs, maths, Brahmanas. 
Agraharas, officials {like nayokas) and scores of others who held lands and different 
tenures did rust own any means of agricultural production except land. Since these iand 
owners did not belong to the doss of primary producers or the actual cultivators they 
may be classed under non^agrarian class. The non^grarian class which own extent 
sivelandby virtue of land grants did not generally supply implements and raw materials 
for agricultural production such as plough cattle and seeds. The cultivating class sup* 
plied these as well as labour needed for agricultural production. 

The non*agrarian class though did not bear the cost of production, extracted 
from the peasant producer a share which war no doubt unrelated to the exchange 
village crops pnaduced or pnfits of agriculture. This doss was ahU to extract the share 
of the produce, without directly involving themselves in raising crops from the peasants 
by virtue of their socUd privileges or necessities and ideas of the state. 

In this process of feudalisatian of land system the state played a predominant 
role. The Vijayanagar rulers and their successors bt Karnataka m form of land-grants 
or assignments of lond*revenue created a doss of intermediaries between itselfand peas* 
ants orprima ry producers and these intermediaries by virtue of land monopoly exploited 
the surplus produce from the producers leaving them at a mere sidrsistence level 

Without the exptoiiotion of surplus produce from peasants or primary producers 
the glory efViJayonogcra or the Iwcurioms living standards of their contemporaries and 
successors would not have beert possible ." ** 

It was this feudal crust then which gloriously weighed down on the people of 
Vljayanagara 
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Despite ihis hetvy yoke on the people of Vijayviapn imI a simiUr burden on the 
people of the Bihmam lod Adtl Shihi suiUnates. the nwkct continoed to foije abend. 
All those treads wbkh e xp r e as ed themselves la twetfEh ceatsry Karaataka got 
strcBg t hea c d aad pushed forward. 


The pace of urbanisation continoed unabticd. For the first time in the history of 
Karnataka did cities as large as Bijapur and Hampi emerge. 

Richard Maxwell Eaton in hU book cf Biicpur mentioia: "B'yepur had 
bteeme. by the tarty sevrnsrearh ctntyry one cf the most flourishmg urban centres ef 
India.,.. The earfyseytnteensh century also saw the peak gruwthtd the city's popuiation, 
estimates cf which range fwm five tekh to 10 lakh persons.^ 

The Adil Shahis whose empiie was buih in m area which showed a striking 
tendency towards urbanlsatkio in die twelfth cenewy obviously made the maximum of 
this process and chose their capital at a site which demonstrated a high degree of cooi- 
modity productioo and urban formation. Tht enormity of Bijapur can be gauged if one 
obsermthaiBij^arofthesevemeenth century was as least dra braes bigger than what 
it is in the I99Q|. In addhlon. Oulbarga and Bidar developed into major urban centres. 
Thus these three major etties which sprung up <hihng the rule of the Suhans exhibited a 
great degree of resilience, concimung to remain as urban centres even into the modem 
age. 

Hair^ M its peak is estimated lo have had from three lakh to ftve lakh people. 
Watoed by the Tungabhadra, this region of Bellary and Raichor do^ had already begun 
to pick up as urban centres dooed it by the end of Kalachori rule. In addition to this, the 
perennial supply of water, the border land of the Kannada and Telugu speaking nationali¬ 
ties which constituted the biggest chunks of the empire, ready availability of construction 
material and proximity lo the opes iron ore mines must have served as important factors 
in choosing Hampi as the location. The fact that both the capitals fell in die North Maidan 
of Karnataka speaks of the continued importance of the northern region in comparison 
with Che South. 

Apart from this. Burton Slein says: ""Inscriptions and literary works ef the four- 
teenth’Sixteenth centuries refer to ovtriOmaior trade centres in the macro rtgiort " ^ 

Barkur. Karwar and Ankola had em e rge d as the major ports of the kingdom. 
Apart from these. Mirjan. Honnavir, BhatkaJ, Basrur and Mangalore were the ports car¬ 
rying out maritime trade.'^ KV Raroesh m his book A History ef SouA Kasutra sayi: 
""Internal and international trade in South Kanara received a fillip during the 
\yayanagaraperiod..,. In particuiar trade guilds in important townships such Barkuru, 
Basruru, Mangaturu, Mudabidre and Mmu/k. rose m importance and dteir activities 
ami Jurisdiction cane to govern tmmy aspects of Ore n/ueiu* iivei. 

Barkunt was not only a busy trading centre but was also the headquarters efthe 
Governor ef Barkuru^rafya and was therefore the largest city of South Kanara during 
the yiJayanagaraperiod.""^ 

I 
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B Mttddachan prtrndes m with i hsi of seven] other towns in Kjnulaki which 
hid emerg ed u c eoties of trade.By a few eitireale then, owe may say thM there were 
abool 40 tradhif centres, ahnosl twice Che esnmate of On PrahiL^ Pr»^ for the twelfth 
ceaiary. in all trf Karnataka, with Bijapur ataie perhaps possesstng more than what aa 
eotue urban Kamasaka at the end of die twelfdi oemiry. 

WHhthtsestealofurbanisation. trade nanimlly found a big mccnlive. Inadditioci 
to a hike in the quvioijUive aspects of trade, the istenal trade of Karnataka wader* 
weal certaia ttnetiirml changes ^ao. Rrsdy. the increaae hi uibanisation wmessed a 
growth in Che siae of the trader The merchant class e m erg ed more powerful with each 
passing day. Secondly, the rise in che urban popuJadoncrtaied a massive maricce for food 
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pwn% aod ochef ifncukurtl produce. Tbe frmia MurtH qukkly repbetd uU oCker 
foods oud the fraiu mr rrhunl « > €ff ed as the nwsi powerful uuoug the trodiac 
cosiDUBlly. nm the Vlnibaaijftfas who formerly led the Rlgfal Hood caste fuild 
were replaced by the Saki-.Mule Baaaitcas who iperiaHred la the trade of afrteul* 
rural products. B Muddachan tays' “Vtrfako/mjt$<is wtn dommaiu m the eleventh 
and centnries espeeiaity m North Karnataka. But after the fourteenth century, 

theSaim'MmieBantytgasaumuuoprommence.^^ To this ICS Shivaana while discuss* 
ifig about the trade ia africultural prodace m Vtjayaaagara, writes: ''The atcrrhoni com- 
rntmiry of medieval Karnataka namety Satm Mate Banofigas were very weii organised 
during the Mjayanagara penad... We find the entire tradmg business of Kamaeoka 
organised and targeiy setf<ontroUed during dus period The fact that Banafiga mer¬ 
chants from 26 tradmg centm Had formed mi oeganisation to protect their mterests and 
for the purpose of droiMf wdh the govema^m of \^toyanagara rrmtndi ms of the exist' 
ence of the Hansiatic League in Germany for more or lets the some obfective dmrmg the 
middle ages in Europe ." ” 

la coolnsl Vijaya Ramaswamy says: 'Tratilci however were not a mancpoUstkc 
item of trade of a specialised merchattiorgmisation. they quite frequently formed a part 
of the general trade." Thus it is clear that dkesecoodmosiiaiportaAi item of trade after 
agncuInnJproAice was yet 10 find a laoQopoly trader aad thus the Sahi Mule Banajifas 
prevailed. 
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By tikinf Che initiative to esc^ish sanches« the Sahi Mule Banajigas easily got 
a(>poinied as tfw Pactanaswim IS. chcredy coming lo enjoy a position of privily and great 
strategic advantage to boost their fortunes. Muddachari writes: '^SaiM^MuU Benajiga 
rwrvHants, a leading merzl^uu commumit^ which mamiy dealt with trade of agricuitund 
products, had established satuhes or fairs in 26 towns in the \6jayanagar empire. * ^ 

The openuiomof the Salu Mule Banajiga extended to the cooimertial centres of 
AP and TN also. 

Another new factor emerged with the rise of the Vijayaoagara empire. Just as the 
Telugu Brahfnaoas migrated to Kamauka and TN and seeded down as overseers to the 
nayikas. the Telugu merchants moved from the Andhra region and finned out in the 
states of Kamsuki and TN. Among them were the Komti Shenis and Balijas. The 
Komtis were the more prosperous among the two and came to dominate not only the 
mercantile activity of Andhra Pradesh. bi 2 t in a way also spread out in the southern part of 
the subcontinent About the Komti Sheitts. Burton Stein says: *7it place of these older, 
prestigious associations of instnerroni and local merchant groups, the new trade con* 
text, based upon more direa economic control, contributed to the rise of local mer- 
chants a notable example of which were the Komti merchants of modem Andhra who 
rose from modest heal merchant status to powerful regional merchants under the pm* 
recrion of Telugu warriors whom the Komtis followed to all parts of the southern par- 
tions of the penmsula " * 

For df n track had assuned special Importance, mid copi ti t u ted a major 
source of accumnlatioB of gold and dver, what with a permanent surplus in value of 
exports to vahie of imports with the Portuguese. What Irfan Habib m e nt i on s with r esp ect 
to the import of silver as a result of the suiplus io overseas trade by the Mughals must 
have been the case both with the Adil Shahis and the N^jayanagara kings, both of which 
carried out an extensive trade with the Portuguese. *Wr kaue already referred to the 
dose correspondence between the import of American treasure into Spain and die si/ver 
ocrrvncy output of the Mughal empire, a fact suggesting that the expansion of currertcy 
supply was largely based on the mcrease in nVver imports. Almost the entire sihur 
imported was turned into coin, as is established from grnerai statements of contempo* 
wter..-. **** 

AfMMher significant advantage of external trade to the Vijayanagara anti Atfil Shahi 
kingdoms was the regular supply of horses and firearms from the Portuguese. Since the 
very etistencc and advancement of these iwo kingdoms lay in their hor seme n, the two 
often competed to obtain a monopoly over trade with Portugal and contested for the 
coastal disiricis of Karnataka. Apart from pepper and rice, one ocher mi^ item of 
"export to the Portuguese was textiles. The European textSe market wUch opened lo 
the Indian producer hastened the proces of urbanisatkie and created a maddtcfnMi 
trader who accumulated vast fortunes. 

In her book Textiles and M^avers in Medieval South India, Vijaya Ranuswamy 
writes: ^The development cfcertain factors during the period of Vijayanagararui Bahmmi 
kingdoms leads to the iffermet that domestic demand for cloth, tspedalty fine cotton, 
must have gone up. The process of urbmisaxhn and grerwfh of the professional <md 
artisan dosses under state and centra! patronage, which had slowed down with (he de* 
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cime ef (he Cholas m (he (hineenth century now began (o revive. This combined with 
Af creation cfa new bnieancrocy and musi have led to an increase in the demand far 
cladL Of (he iower classes it has been rvpeaiediy stated by travelUrz that they wore very 
scanty eUxhmg because of du clmate^... The emergence of a new burtaueracy the 
Hayaks and paUgars or paieyakkar...musf have atso increased (he consumption of fine 
doA The tnerease in the domestic use of fine cUrih can herwtvet only be surmised 09^ 
cannot be stated in terms of (he actual volume Since there were no (echnolotical im- 
provements. the demand on the home front as well as for dte export market must have 
been met by an utilisation of the idle capacity of die looms, or by setting up cf new 
looms. 

In another article (he same asthor says: study of the inseriptions suggests that 
while some of the artismts^sueh as the potter, the tanner md to some extent dte blacks 
smith remained largely a part of the subsistence economy, the weavers, oilmen and 
even the masons and carpenters participated in the process urba^saiion....^ ^ 

b would uke afew more centuries for these other artisans lo achieve (heir pro- 
fressive indepeadence from the hold of the feudal economy. Rirtber. based on inacrip* 
tional evidence, she provides us with a list of 33 centres in Karnataka which undertook 
weaving As pet her data TN had re c o r ded 73 such centres while AP showed 24. 

^jaya Ramaswamy lists four mi^or castes which undertook weaving in Karnataka. 
Of them were the Devmga, Padmasale (Saiika, in Sanskrit meaning weaver), Jeda and 
Seihgara. She abo says, "Dyeing had gradually emerged as m independent profession 
and refermee to a tax on dyers is to befout^ in several inscnptioms." ^ However she 
does not provide us with any specific information on the existence of a dyer's caste. In all 
probability the em ergenc e of dyeing as a stable and ir^pendent profession must have 
brought about the concomitant emergence of an exclusive caste of dyers about which we 
have refer e nces in a later period of history. 

tAjaya tdLs us that during the Vijayanagara period severeJ castes of weavers made 
contributions to the temples. Although these conthbirtions were by and large modest 
they nevertbekaa reflect Che riae of Ibe artisatts ka social standbag. However, it must 
be lemembercd as Vijayi says, “Uke weavers and smiths the artisans seemed to have 
come within the middle strata of society as dtsrinct from the nual poor or iow caste 
artisans like potters and leather workers. ** ^ The artisans had not amassed any signifi¬ 
cant amount of liquid capital. 

Ail anisantJ donatkm to temples could become considerible amounts only be* 
cause they were donated, not by mdividuaJ weavers, but by entire guilds. Thus the 
artisans were hasicaJly an oppressed group, already falling behind in the race with the 
trading classes who consiitmed the Right Hand fraternity. However, Vijaya mesuions of 
Che em e rgen ce of a merchant section in TN from a weaver background. We may broadly 
assume that this poiarliatkm whhiD the we a v ari was yet to accomplish Mseiraa awy 
stgaMcaisI way In Karnataka, 

She also ^vides us with interesting material on the role of weavers in the Left 
Hand guild: Vn fact whenever weavers felt that taxes were unduly high Ary protested 
through their organisations and eompelied the state to bring these down. Tkatecanomk 
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proust was a wry tffectivtinstnment is proved ky several uksimctk... AscrtsmUtkeft 
werr rrpeaied strikes amdenmassedesertkms by the stayers. The}bianfaifmdEJimgm 
orpmisasicn also tmited »ths Joes of oppressive taxaaoa and detenmned the lax rate. 

Hie inoeue ta commodrty pm]uctk» was reflected in the circulalion end mini* 
tng of coins. Making a bieak with the past the V^ywagan created a 

cmitral miat At itie same time hallowed '^mpoftamifsmdasorUsaftdctrtain mdivki^ 
als the prMUie of mipid>tg cocru. ** ” Thus in the case of Vijayanigin. reflecting very 
precisely its poliucal structure* a situation emerged wheie the centralisaiioa of coinage 
coexisted with its decentralised feudal polity. Further. AV Nansimhi Murthy gives us 
infonoatioo which confirms the rise in c o mmodity production which is reflected by the 
mincing of eight types of gold coins* one type of silver coto and three types of copper 
coins. TIm ImrodueboD of copper colas sigalAes the pnrtkIpnIkMi of the poorer 
l ecbotts In Che relntloos cieaCed by the aurfcet. 

TheBahmani Saltans minted coins in gold, silver and copper juesc as dwVijqaragari 
Rayas did. However one signified difference is the assortment of copper coins which 
the former minted. In all there wem 12 denominaciofttofeopper coins signifying dsereln 
the reach of the commodity economy. 

The rise in commodity economy latrodaced a new coatpooenl In the reveoae 
•dndnisfraboa of Vfjnymuignm which distinguished it float the early feudal pe¬ 
riod, Tlie tax base had ondergoac a noticeable shift Revenue colieclions from aoB- 
Bgricnltaral and ■anraatilr acCMty displayed an upswing, VijayaRamaswamy says: 
"Since most of the professtorutls paid their taxes in cash ii is clear that the flow of money 
was not low olthomgh the ptasantfy paid their tax more often m kotd than in cash. ** * 
Further. Syed Abdul Bari*s study entitled Van*Agfondn raxarioff in Karnataka Under 
Vf/ayoMgar confirms this change to commodity prodociion wiUm apredormantly self 
suffleient village e co no m y. 

As we have already seert since agncultumi produce and gram in the main became 
the principal commodity of trade, corrtmodity production in agneuiture must have ce- 
ceivod a significiiil boost. This rise in commodity prrxluction in agncuJtural goods was 
possible only because of the development of irrigation under the Rayas and Sulcvts. KS 
Shivanna states: “'State promoted the culshfoticn of wet crops porticularty cosh crops like 
paddy, sugarcane, cotton and spices which fetched inemuedomoant of revenue through 
the owurnicrion of irngolicM works like cotmls, tanks and wtUs and through rtclamo' 
tion of wastelands. Temples, viliage oiseniMicr and private individuals did not lag be* 
kind in this tasL... Such a policy helped peasants to increase yield and the state received 
inertased amount of land revenue because the principle was that wet lands should pay 
more dry lands. 

Moreover, the cultivation of paddy, sugarcane, coconut, arecaruU, betel leaves, 
pepper and cardamom on arable lands like gadde, toea. mrarambha and the production 
of two crops a year, namefy kanhika and vaishaka. were poaible only with the help of 
extensive irrigation facilities ." ^ 

Thus stale sponsorship and feudal sponsorship of inigationaJ activity was under* 
taken because, on the one hand k fetdied them extensive revenues and on the other k 





W 

satisfied chetr own consumptioe requiremeati. Howev er an importaol developcnefN tn 
(his r^sd was (hat the mer c hant da«» particularly (he Saki Muk Banajiga, toeli a 
ittninKfiil in unrttrialrinf irr1|a(iwinl As a rcauk of (his widespread inter* 

cst by the niiog classes and rising meichaats. amat taaks thaS caase lo be ccutnsclad 
ia Karaataka bcloag to (be VUayanagnra period.'* 

The spread of tank constniction led lo a classificabon of these tanks into (he krrr 
(big lank) aad katu (small tank). The undulaHng landscape of Karnataka is very fine 
topogr ap hy for tank coiwniet)on< However, as one moves eastwards from (he Western 
Ghais the undulatioo gradually decreases and transforms into plain territory ia the North 
Majdan. While it is comparatively easy (o ccaistruct tanks in the area adjacent to the 
Maiaad or in (he South Maidan. the northern plains poae a challertge. Tank constrocbon 
inthis veainevkiMy cnuilicaiensive masonry and large smicnires. This challenge was 
taken up by Vi^anagara. Irfan Habib describes the construction of one such kere or 
reservoir. *Tankr or reservcf rr played an Important role as sourzts of land bi 

control tnduK the Deccan <md soathem MiA Archaeological remains atsest to the 
massiveness a/dams and the ingenious arrangement of shoces/OfUtting out water. The 
description of the remains of the Modag lake created by the yyayanagar emperors db«r* 
ing the fifteenth or sixteenth ceiiruo^./itfmshes ux wttA a voiaobie glimpse of traditioratl 
cfW/ engineering as its besu 

*7he maker of the Ibke intended to dose the gap m the hills thrvmgh which the 
Kmrmivathi feeder of the Tmgablvtdra flows into Kod,.. This was acccmpiisl^d by 
throwing up an eoftAea embankment, now about 900feet thick at the base and 100feet 
high faced towards the take wish huge storw blocks desceruiing in regular sitpsfromtke 
crest of the emba n kment to the water's edge. Two smilar embankments were also thrown 
across other gaps in the hills to the right and left ofKurmutrathi valley to prevent the 
pent-up waters escaping from them, and a chanrtd was cut along the hills foe the over¬ 
flow cfdte lake when it had risen iruo the intended height. When full this lake must have 
been 10 to 15 miles long and mast have supplied water for the irrigation of a very large 
area..,. Each of (Ae dtret tmbonkmenss was provided with sluices built of huge slabs of 
hewn stones for the irrigation of lAr pldns below, and two of these remains perfect as 
whentheywerebuilL Thesex/McexwerebuiVronlAesomeprvic(pfeaxocAeroAf/fti^ 
locai xhdcex. a rectangmtar masonry channel through the dam closed with a perforated 
stone fitted with a wooden stopper. But, as the sluices had to be in proportion to the size 
of the lake, instead of lAe small stone piUan, which in ordinary works carried the plat¬ 
form of the stopper, the supports were formed cf single stones weighing about 20 tonnes 
each \ (CaxeUeer of Bombay Presidency) The Modag lake was not mi accpiion.... ** 

Tbeatnouattddvfl encbteering and hydrwnBc engineering requind for Chis 
fent speaks of the hnportnncc the rvBng dMS att n cb ed to (bis sphere of prodnctivt 
activity. 

CTM Kotraiih's Irrigation Systems Under }AJayaMgara Empire brings lo focus 
ihe irrigation marvels under Vijayanagira. and the genius of men like Mudda. initially a 
i^'^vherd. who out of his civil engineering feats ohimaiely was bonourtd as Mudda- 
Dajidantyaka. Particularly during the time of Krishnadevaraya who ruled from 1509 to 
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IS29agh(ccfianicuisaJooe wert€onstipctcdacroutheTUnpbh«ln«ndKhshn4 riven 
IQ (he thm of Bellory. lUichur and Kumool. Eye wiuiess accouMs explain (hat 

there were from 15.000 to 20.000 people at work ai the Rayara Kere near Hospec’’ 

Providing details of the CMStnictioa of aaicuts, CTM Kocraiah wriies: "/nvorr- 
oMx ^ Ofucuss wen ail built cf large, massive stones, granite ones, quite often cut 
ones. At times uttcutones higbouUers were also used along with thecutostes whenver 
necessary. The cut granite members resembled heavy and long beams each weighing 
several tons, like Ae ones generally seen in the ^ayanagara buildings and forts walls. 
Their sizes are of such dimensions and weight, one is wonder ssru^ at the way they 
might have been handled, transported and placed in required positions at the sites cf the 
ankuxx, particularly when they did not have the mechamcal devices of the rrutdem days. 
Those huge stones were piled one over the other, heavier end bigger ones forwung the 
tower courses and the lighter ones forming the upper courses of the anicut-waUs, The 
arrangement efthe stones was in such a way, that only their sectional faces braved the 
current »id not Ae long arm or the body ef them, TJuu was an important point of 
engineering technology, adopted m the construction cf rivtr-anieuxs, by builders of the 
\Ajayanagara period. That arrangement enabled those members to stand firmly and 
breast Ae velocity of Ae current. As a nde, no lime-mortar was used to fill up the gaps 
betwem Ae joints cf those big stones, though use of is was very wtU inown. The edges 
of Ae stones were so perfeedy cut ami dressed, that Aey could oceommodate other stone 
or stones quite perfectly Uavingleast space at Aejointsand Aere used tobe no roomfoe 
binding materials. Those features can easily be seen m the still existing fort~wails of Ae 
period. Of course Umemonar or lime-concrete was used by them when it was abso- 
lutefy necessary; the lime-monar or Ae lime-cancrete of those days wris of such good 
quality, Aat even now it is effectively serving the purpose originally intended to and 
dwir remnants are teen l^ntmdAen. even now. 

The river anicuis did not have deep foundations, smee they had selected such 
sties where natural sheehrock was available in (he bedofthe river. Grooves of required 
sizes were cut into the sheet-rock and then massive stones of the lowest course were fixed 
intoAem. Use cf iron or stone clamps to keep the members in strong position, was also 
known, as can be made out from the remams seen at places. At some places, square 
holes were cut into Ae bed of Ae rock behind anicut-wails into whidt were fixed cut 
stone, iron or wooden pegs which were to offer additional strength to Ae stone members 
cf the anicui-walls and protect them from gening dislodged by Ae thrust of Ae water, 
particulariyduringthet'uneof heavy floods and rains. The rize and weight of Ae stones 
were the other factors which mode Aem survive to Aisday. 

The lay-outcfthe enkm-wall was rarely ssraight. while going across the widA cf 
Ae river. Quite often, the anicuts were constructed m pans, m^tween the big boulders, 
rocks, hillocks, rrver-isiands and so on to rruAe Aem complete.... AndrmturaUy itwasA 
so many curves and turns. At times the aniruts ran diagonally across the riverfor easy 
diversion of water into Ae canal There were instances when the anicut walls did not 
run up to the oAer bank: they stopped haff-way, at points where required quantity of Ae 
water could be diverted through Ae canals for the required purposes; at Ae same tune 


b^HOtaittmptotgkfbioektht wkoUflawedwa$er. the 

nsufrd. The vtryJoel that ihfyarfstrvi^i ike needs ef the atf^cti^nstscflhotrrfUm, 
ewn tfttt \ap94 cf mon cAony¥vr k^ ndrrd yw% jovr fiWiV onfinW owfnrniort, u 

<^i/y ki^y6gvfiop*d irrifoshm itc h molofy cf the penod They aft ferns ^ 
m^of Qccamp^shmaas.... 

Scei'use ^ imee^mofSaf, as a buedmi medoL has bean referred abort. That 
faetoe also offered ctrtam techrucal ademtages m the fimctkmmg ot^ rr^ins^nmg of 
those strwetures, TheyoiatsniefemMwmer^nfiht Setae ^mrnfity of woser escaped through 
those joiMs. With that arrongememt the sdt that C4ame ah)nt with the water, partiadarty 
ynsh freshes dorutf memsooas, was oUowed to escape lAmc^A those jomisaiong wuk 

the water and aU aianyt the stmetmee thfonghout the year That was beside* tiw sdi 
passing peer ike not too Hgh waii. daring the monsoons aUmg wuk flood-water, over^ 
flying. On accomt of aU those factors, dre Vijayonagara amcaa never got silted 
ftdiy. At die same tune, those mscuts coaid retam the water npto the desired iaight 
behind the stractaret and divert that water through the canals dug on the banks, to the 
adiivated 

Similar in gnmdem was the A^l Shahi en fm e ari nf maml by wbidi they feached 
water ID (heir capiuJ Bijapur. Henry Cousens fives us a graphic eiplatuiica of this* 
find the provtsum/br(the storage} of water was not neglect^: mdthepiennftddistribn^ 
tnm ef tanks ce reservoirs, weiis and water towers, logetArr wtsk a great rami/^arwn of 
water pipes and aqueducu. shows how keemiy aiive the Add Shahis were to the dm 
pruvisson for these needs. The mmense popsdation crowded into Biyapmr daring the 
mgns of ihrahim //. ktuhamsnnd and Alt li required a great deal of water 



at rh€mmnpdmmwme$vrmrm.m9tmkwMWweaamnUMtlwgaqm 


Feermatfiy. Bi/apar has waternear she atffdee. and weds were sank e v erywhere 
Thesemay have Ms^kedfoe the ordinarv needs of the people. TV <m/t wot logerwa/er 
in larger quamsittes was to bring it from great reservoirs located open higher gtratnd 
Hvthoat the city. Some of these exist to the present day, though their coanecnoru are 
taker c o mp l e te ly mined or sadly out ef repair. Nevertheless, some of the pipes are stiU 
woekmg. One cf these large reservoirs was the Begum Takto to dm south of the town. 
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frpm wAicA wat^r was brought through earthen pit>es. These were m short lengffts, mode 
with a flange at one end and imbedded firmly m concrete, ht some cases the pipes have 
a narrow neck atone end tofit into the next. At mteryols along the lengths cf piping were 
built lofty Stuart water towers, intended as traps to intercept silt and prevent the pipes 
being choked, as welt as to relieve the pressure in the pipes. The inlet pipe enters the 
tower at a comparatively low level, whereas the take off pipe leaves kata much higher 
level, carrying off dte clearer water from which the silt has subsided. The towers, no 
doubt, were periodically cleared out Some of the larger towers in the town are distrib¬ 
uting centres: and from one of these alone, that on the one side cf the Mecca Masjid, 
upwards of 70 pipes lead away in different directions amongst the buildings in the cita- 
del 

From the Surang Bauri, near TonveK water was brought towards the city by a 
great subterranean tunnel. At the Bauri, near the Khan Scrovar at Aftol Khan's wifei 
tomb, it may be seen how down in the north side of the well was a masonry tunnel with an 
arched top, curving rapidly round to the eastward. It then makes a beeline for the Moti 
Darga, where it deflects more to the east, and passes beneath the gardens of the Ibrahim 
Rauza eru:losure. To this point its direction is easily traced by the manholes, or oir 
shefts. placed at frequent intervals ^ong its course. For the greater part of Us tenpK U 
is roughly cut through the murum. or disintegrated rock, the water being in some parts 
over 60 feet below the surface. A curious thing at first sight, about this tunnel, is that it 
is built up with masonry upon one side only. The reason for this is that the strata of rock 
and murum through which it passes, dip from saah to north so that the water percolat’ 
ing down through the strata is interrupted and falls into the tunnel where it is diverted 
towards the cify, the opposite side cf the tunnel being concreted to prevent its escape. It 
is thus a catchment timnel. for the small well the Surang Bauri from which it starts-^ 
could not, cfcourse, supply any guantity of water As far as can at present be gathered, 
the tunnel appears to have entered theory by the Mecca Gate, and then to have branched 
off in different directions, one branch steering westward through the old palace ofKhawass 
Khan, thence under the road in front cf the Taj Bauri being probably connected with it 
by pipes ( the north east comer of the Bauri nearest the tunnel is a perennial flow of 
water uuo the tank which probably comes from the tmnell. on to the garden at Khowass 
Khan !f tombs (the JodCmnbazi. and thence along the rood an the south side of the tomb 
towards a spot on the south side cf the rood near the cisadel gaseway. Another branch 
seems to have started cffina northerly direction, possibly supplymg water to tlw water 
towers between the unfirtished tomb cfAli Hand Fash Khan'spalace. 

Three cf these water lowers have inscriptions upon them. Upon that numbered 
67, a Hide to the north cfthe tomb of AU Lis a slab bearing the foUowing effusion: *het 
k be rrumffest to the msellects of those thas belong to the noble profession of constructors 
of wonderful works and rare edtfkes ui dte picture gallery of (he world that...the thirsty 
lippedpeopleof the world may drink to their hearts content of this water, and that luivuig 
become contend, they may always keep their tongues moistened wish prayersfor the ever 
enduring Sultanate of the Padduih, who is (he assylum cfthe universe...AD l6$hS2\^^ 

In I few hundred yean since the commencement of unkconstniction, civil enji- 
neehng fetes hod surely traversed a long way. 


Middle Fe^1j» 111 

U) lUrtdMi ud Sufi MavanesCs 

Thd Huridasa poretot In V]Jayaiiagara and the Sufi neoveoml In (be 
BatauanKAdfl ShabI k ingd ou u aecamd at a cocauiOfi pobrt of tim bi (be hbtory 
of Karuifaka, bad a cowwhiu centet and unud a comiou porpoae. Tbetr forms 
however umdMirf at What (hen were the objective conditions which direw op these 
movesneiKi. Let us conc e ra oundves with the Hahdasas first. 

€) ShifffUMg ^ Stttus 

The rise aiKl conUnuity of the Vijayioigara lun^docn creeled severe! chenges in 
sociel hiererchy. Members of eeveral aon^BrabmaAa castes bdoogiDf to dUfemit 
profcsdoaa] groupe rvm lo prondfscTKt 

The niyekes who were the key link in state foniudon and levtnoe collection were 
composed of en enorely new sectioii by the time the Vtjayanegen kingdom emerged. 
After the Virasheivi movement one notices e distinct transition in the caste composltioo 
of the ruling classes. On the one hertd there was an easing in the pace of the creatioo of 
agriharas. Hus slowing down propoctionaiely reduced, even if it ^ not rtstncu the rise 
of the Brahreanes and their percentage in the ruling classes. Secondly, the contimung 
proceu of grajiting fiefdoms during the feudal period which were baskaJly nulitary ten* 
ores, generated a continuous p ro ces s of ioier'fcadal clashes. Panicularly after the coK 
lappd the Kdachuh and HoysaUktrtplonB this spate of inienticine hostility was spawned. 
The militvy element came to dominate the social scene and the ablest of the martial 
castes rose to prominence. 4be rise of the Eledas md Kurubas, two very sigrufeant castes 
of Karnataka, took place during this period. The Bedas were a bunting tribe and in a 
sbort time after their coming under the feudal mode, they must have emerged as a deci* 
live ekment in the feudal armies and militias in several parts of Karnataka. While Kuniba 
chieftains had sheep for wealth, both enstes beionged to the ooo^lnnded groups and as 
such bud iltle stake to tbe tnditsooal feudal hterareby goverai^ the vilage. The 
Kurubas had alrendy made their presence felt by forming the Seuna kingdom which pre- 
ceded Vijsyanagva. The rise of the Bedas to power by the b^innmg of Vijayanagararule 
was mediated by wv in which they p rove d their valour. Hakka and Bukka. tbe very 
foufidinf brothers of the Vijayanagara empire were Bedas who achieved their political 
aims by dint of their military prowess. Thus, by the time ^Jayanagara was established the 
Kurubm and tbe Bedas in particular rose to the level of local lor^ possessing their own 
armed retainers and sharing military power with the ^dckaligas and Lit^yas Gowdas 
who till then were the leading non-Brahmana component»the feudal mling classes. Par- 
tkularly tn the distrkts of Dharwad, Chitradurga, BeJIary and Raichur, all of which are 
districts flankmg Hampi, this (endency was more pronnounced. These new recruits then 
constituted a significant chunk of tbe aayakts and the lower level feudal intermediaries 
such as the ballalas ihhough the village gowda wasa position which clung to the Lmgayats 
or Vokkaligas. The importance of this new section whkh however could not use this 
power to monopolise land mutt not be underestimaied. They cxeixtad a very strong 
faiftaence on the poHSy since (hey were an important link oi the slate simcuare without 
whose active partkipetion, Vijayanagara would well have collapsed; since, as we have 
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already seen, dte army under the nayafca system was the basis for the fonnabon of 

The neat sifnificani piMip. knocking at (he doors of UMt power waa the mer- 
chaai class. The Sahi Mule Bantjifas had well established (faemelses as paCtaDaswamis 
in seven! towns of the emptie. Close on their beeb wen the Nbenbam^igas who al* 
thODgb displaced from leadership of (be Right Hand guild, conciflued to have » uspor- 
tani say tn mercantile raatlen. Then there were the Komtis and Baliyasof AP. In Dakshina 
Kannada, a wave of mercantile activity was initiated following Vi^ayanagara rule. The 
Gowda Saraswats. who were Brahrnana refugees from Goa and the local Bunts, a section 
of which began to increasingly is^aie itself from agriculture and enter into the looping 
coastal and overseas rice trade t^ing on the nomenclature of Sherry, arose. AB these 
Bserthants had y owa InSo an e dremely powerlWl claaa* what with the Iwetease ka 
commodity prodacllen. They began In already exercise tmnendous InAocwce ta 
the urban cocnmcrcU cestm. This by sad large iKMHBrahmana group was a po«« 
erM cwtraat aiwcaig the waMs^owidn f ciasaes of Vijayaoagara, whose iMarcsts the 
feudal ruling desses could pel aoynofe afford to dismiss. 

T>e Pfchacharh and w aa v cfs were the third dgaMeaat group Co a m sig e hi 
V^ayaaapra. The Panchacharis included the goldsmith, silversmith, blacksmith, cop¬ 
persmith and carpenter. Of the arosaru. we have already seen how they began to assert 
diemselves by miking donaboni to temples. These artisans, ia the main, coftstidited a 
signtficant chunk of the rising urban population, and even by sheer number (heir presence 
was increasingly feh in the ckies. 

TIk fourth group was a uew clan of commodity producers emergtaii from 
the laudKl pauaaiic castas^ the Vokkaligas and I higiyata. With agricuhuraJ products 
becomiag an important co mmo di ty in (he market, the hstng rdt of these comaodicy 
produccnmuatbegrisped. Aoewcoenmodky producing section wkh dose ties with the 
feudal landlords b^an to emerge from among the Lmgtyats and Vokkaligas. 

In addition, there was a fifth factor, that of the Right Hand-Left Hand castes. Tlw 
rise In co mmodity production further accentuated this conflict. Vijayanagara is replete 
with inscriptkms of their mutual struggles. The incitasing importance of this conflict 
even led to intervention of the nayikas to settle disputes between them.* 

The emergence of these supra-casae guilds provided for a rite in sums of all thoae 
castesasscciaied wtththeseguilds. Even Hdeyas, associated with the Right Hand guild, 
find recognition of their new found status in msenptions of that pehod.” 

Thus we have a situation where new denaeoas from the Sbudra castes eoterud 
the niBiif feudal MbOity and caolcsted Bratanaua mowopoly. Ou the other ^d 
there was a sftuatioa of m awakwimg amcwig the Shudra masses hi whkh weaver s 
were a na i ffi f a ll y thr largrut rntfifKaif at Kosambi summed up thscoatndictioovdieD 
he said: *'7V real /irugglr war be/weca the gnat ftadal aoM/i/y and the new small 
laadawaen, say essetaiaUy between /ettdalism foom above aad that from below. The 
loner won cveuAiolfy. * ” 

Thus there was agrowmg contradiction within the ruling classes and between the 
massesandtherulingclasses. TheHaridnsamovemeBtwasaresakofthiscuaflkL H 


w»$ a moToncal inidfltcd by the rtd&g fradal iftoUlity w hkh wnted hs itake im the 
affairt if tbe stale aDd coold do la oaly by oa Ibe strei^tii of the new ma^ 
BrahauM awakeotaig bi of tbe urbaa aad rmral naMa. 
h) flartf aii Cbtere 

The Hahdasa movement which is said to have had iboul 200daM5wasbaslcaAy 
a Saaaitha Brmhmaaa aMvcsnctiC.* Except Kaaaha. all tbe other HarkUias were 
Brafantaaia. Most of tbe Haridasas hailed from tbe refftoa sttrrotcndlag Hamid 
which was also the very area which threw up most of tbe Shtidra dements of t^ 
aew feudal aobiUty.^ Another fealare of these Brahmaaas who Wtiatcd tbe 
Harbtam movtm tat was that omaj of them caiae from a bachfrouad which expe* 
rieacad nriaatinn A few others aim caarn from poor back^roiiMls. Ibisfector k 
iaipnrtaat fe that dter a lonf gip of se v era l ccatsries la Karoalaka, oae sectioa 
amnaf Ihf ftrahaiaaas had rniar tn fTpr ri f n rr poTf rty alT tinafh it ttii a i imf rl ral tj 
^olte adaute. 

^asanya (1447*1539) was the founder of tbe Hindasa movemeot. He lived 
daring the peak of tbe Vijaysnagara ernpiie and is a comenpocary of Krishaadevaraya 
^asaraya was tbe *'Kui^eyata pf the wyolfamitya^ki fotmdedmany ograharas and 
wasciosetyossociaudwith nUtn in theircornqmmmdoilminissration....’^ sad is 
said 10 have ruled Vijaymagara kingdom for 12 years.^ Thus \^asaraya was also the 
defadorolerof Vijayanagara. >^tsaraya was the disciple of Madhvacharya. 

Madivad^a, in 1317. was the next impMant leutkl philosopher after 
ShankanandRwnarie^ MadhvawmbomaiDakshinaKannada.alathBewlnTbhrva 
mdcty was umkrfofeg » hiportaaS tranddom Ddshina Kannada and Utm Kannada 
districts forming tbe coastal belt of Karnataka is a region receiving high rainfalK has a 
topography which is highly uneven, has a land mass which is deeply s en aie d by fast* 
flowing rivers and has lush forest vegetation. All these factors combined to make these 
coastal districts (be last lo enter tbe stage of feudalism in Karnataka. V^llie R de Silva 
says: "...nrilgious ryiums did nor appear m Kanan iiU ohoiP the eighth century.*^ ^ 
Again he says, ^Frorn the seventh and eerfy eighth century onwards we have mserip- 
tionai evidence e^Brahmanes being made grants in Kanara.^ Thus while comm odity 
prodocticn had co mm e nced by tbe eleventh and twelfth centuries ia the oth e r parts of 
Kamalaka, the coast was confined lo the stage of rismg feudalism. Il was only after the 
fourteenth ceaw u ry, after Vijayan^an occupied Dakshina Kannada ar>d me^vaJ Ahtpa 
rale declined that Dakshina Kannada began lo see a rise tn commodity prod u ction, thus 
creating a gap of about three centuries between this region and the rest of Kamauka It 
was for these very reasons again thtf Jainism which was by and large assimilated by the 
rising Shaiva and Vwshnava faiths ia the rest of Karnataka coruinued lo prosper in the 
coast and the thickly forested Malnad. la a bid lo posh out the Jakia feudal lalcmts 
who repreaeoted the oU ruling etams and amarefak feudaitam, MaAva prmeated 
the genre of Dvmila whl^ was la fact a eomprooite between Shaivism and 
Valrhaaviina ^^yararaya a ithripk nf Marthra Trhn wanted to rfffrt a rnmprnmiif 
b etwe e n tbe old feudal aobihty which upheld Shalvbm and the rWog feudal aehil- 
ity which upheld V^hoavkio. chom the compromke of Dvaka la a Md to brint 
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aboot a r^>proacfameat bctwceo ibcse two mtloas of tbe tulint d ao es and Ibus 
coBSoUdala tba cmpira of ViJayaiiaiear^ Afler Madhva's death, ^asaraya U saki (o 
have assumed the poacifica] throne his funi left vacant 

h was the innoeocc of N^asaraya then which drew the various Haridasas incNid- 
ing Kanaka and Purandara to Hampt. Aod> tt was basicaJly the initiative of N^asanya 
which set the Hahdasa movement roHiag. 

Vyaaaraya Initiated ibe propogatioa of tbe rdlgkais kkology of tbe new 
feodal f t* — ^ It was achieved throu^ the iosmimentof the >^ttakuta which confmed 
its appea] basically to the Bnimaaas and used Sanskrit as its medium of ideological 
propaganda. Us votaries antong others included N^rasaraya, Sripadaraya (bom in a poor 
Brahmana family in MtilbagaJ but who later ««nt on to acquire extensive jagirs); >4dira)a 
(1551^1614) who was bom in Huvinakera in today's Kundipur taluk, a TUluva Brahmana 
who launched a major an ark against Jainism in (he coast and adjoining Maload. and laier 
went on lo establish the Sode maiha near SirsL whose rise must be leeo in the backgrotaod 
of the rise of Basnir as aciiy, what with Vulimja having made extensive compositions in 
Tuhi and having conveiaed (hegold smith caste of Utlara and Dakshina Kannada dtstricU; 
and Raghavendra (who draws his lineage from the court of Vijayanagm and laser united 
the two kutas). 

Linked to the N^asakiitabut still distinct from it was the Dasakuta which under* 
took to propagate the bhakti ideology in ffannnda Thnr inrhirlffl iparTfnmPiirinilin 
and KaMlca;Vijayadasa (from Manvitahdt who is said to have experienced poverty in hts 
ewly life) and Jaginnathadasa (abo of Manvi taluk). Tberu were m doctrinal dUlcr* 
encea betwe en the D a fak u ta aad Vyaaakala. TK Indubai tells us thM: "‘^^a^Qr^yawQJ 
the piUor cm which both the Dntahan \^aMakMto /tsted Thecimef both the kaoas 
was idensical^to exptam the Vedas through Dwaita phiicsepky. WhUt the dieciplet of 
Vpasc explamed the texts u> the teamed Samsksit pandds, Punmkiara’s fcUotwers ex* 
piaimed diese tenets wi dw fone cf hrtchmas tm Kannada. The members cf D asa koc ta 
obsaimed motivaeion and werr wtmred by ike Vyasdussa, Members cf (he Vyasoksua 
participated m the rtaUsation cf the cbyectives of the DosakkUL Thus there was no 
fiemdamepital phUcscphicai difference between these two baas, 'icth say the same. 
They are branches of a common scarce. Their spirit is the same, cmly their ^ifuofee 
aredffiereni. that is oil** ^ 

Thus it IS clear that the Karidasa movoneni with its two kutas did not reflect any 
kfeofogical division. Oaihecorurary they were to divided as lo cany the same ideology 
to different clieniries. asi result of which tbe fonns of communication and tbe medium of 
instruction, changed. 

Along with dte rise of Madhvachaiya and his compconusc philosophy of Dvaita 
which was popular in western and central Karnataka there was U the same time, in south* 
em Karnataka a broad revival of Sri vaishaavism during the period, which gave a boost 10 
the Haridasa movement—the philosophical basis of boA, Dvaita and Vishisiadvajta being 
Ot^ecCiveldealisni. This revival was represented in the rise oTTinipal] which came under 
the control of the Srivaishnavnes. as a cuk centre for the people of the territories which 
Vtjayanagn occupied and die symberi of tegidmacy for the new iKNi*Brahntanaelements 
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who w«ft mcfw»gty |e(ung accommodaiod as a niling cUtt. Im oShar words M was a 
reU f ions imI id e ologfcal eapresrion of the proccu of /nuhlism from kohw. 

Kondori Sarojini Devi in her book Religion m )^Jayanagor Empire explains s 
notkeaMe change ihai took place in the ruling family by the later half of the fifteenth 
century* *77te eoefy kings of the )^Joyof%ngofo were Soiw guided by the AdvoiSa and 
Kotamukha sehools.... However in the taler half of the fifteenth cenlMry, Vaisnavum 
superseded the other religions and came to occupy the place c^Sdh^iiM as the religion r •; 
the ruling house.... 

The eiccexmrt of Saluva Narasunha, a descendant of Saiuva Ifortgu. the famou * 
Sri Vaisnava general of KtmaraKampana. to the yijayanagardkrtmemAD 1492. marked 
the tfinmph of VfiunaWim ar^ its emergence as die religion of the Royal House. 

His dfvorkvi lo \^snu is expressed through the targe benefactions made to the 
Vaisnaua temples. Anumg them the Verdcateswara temple at Tintmala received the larger 
share of the royal bounty.’’^ 

JbM as Dvalta was a respowse of Erahmamsm to the changinf structure of 
the mftng class with new Shudn dements making their marked entry; similaHy 
the Vaishnavfle church which got a lUtip, experienced Internal dhidon fan trying to 
accocunodate to the changing dissstfuclure, the rise of feudafam from below» and 
the stmg^es of the **^**** ngainst fctidallsni in gcneraL 

VaishAavisin was into the NU^lai (Northern) and TkngaJai (Southern) 
schoob. **77ie \^uiagaiais are so called because they fayrourtd Sanskrit philosophtcal 
Vaeratutt and the Tengalais art so called because t!tey followed the Divyaprabendha of 
the Alvars. Thus there was a tendency within Nhishnavism which co mp a red well with 
the ^^asalaJU and Dasakuia division that cook place among die Dvajuns. 

Although the Dasakuu and >^asakuta had no differences m lerms of their reli* 
gioos philosophy, there was however a striking contrast in their audience one appealing 
to Che BrahmankaJ and Brahmanised ruling classev che ocher catering lo Che lising Shudra 
feadal section white at the same time spring of the poison of tlw caste system as it 
affected the masses. 

Sarojini Devj*t informahon iscpiite incerescing in this regard. "*7hey (the \bdag<4iau 
a/^ Tengalaisl differed regarding the casse system also. The Madagalai Mifyedduif the 
Vamashrama Dharma was esumiai for Bhakti Yoga whereas the Tengaiais contended 
that Rrapti transcends all caste and creed barriers. Even a man of the fourth caste is 
entitled to the Croce of God through Bhakti. Consc^iifnrfy the Tengalais who dented the 
institution ef caste wen more Hberal in their outlook and practices and this had a greater 
appeal to the masses dutn the \hdagalai ^iclrinf which adhered to the caste system. * ^ 

Ihe DvaitiAS on the one band converted castes, as we have seen, such as the gold 
smiths of Che Karnataka coast. SarOjim Dcvi ^ys that Vadiraja admitted *^to kh fold 
many classes of people who approached him for sputtuc* iipUft". The Manu and Kota 
Bnkhmanas of the Karivali were originally Shudras who were cun>: .*ted by Vidiraia.*^ 
Sarojini Devi provides evidence about the conversion of Shudras into Brahmanas 
when she ^‘speciai privileges and honours wen gnmled to the Satada {Uncovered! 

Sri Msisnavas in the time of Saluva Narasimha.... The Satada Sri Vaisrutvas were non- 
Brahnutnas belonging to the Tengalai sect of the Sri Xbisnavas." * 
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Punher she adds: Some \bismtm fdmiiies like Talacaeyas, the TaUapakmu, the 
Bhattars ami the Keutdodais propagated the Musnema /aidt m the \^Jayaaagafa Empire 
attd were respcruMe/oradmittmg mto iu fold the aca-Brahmtma eommmities hke the 
Satada Sri Vaimavas. **** 

These newly converted Brahman* sections, the Tathaefaaryas in pwikalar. as we 
team ftom late eighteenth cenCwy Mysore that F i ii kis Btichanan soelaborilely dea cri b ed , 
had already comm eiwed a movement ofBfahmanising the fiaiflgShodficasifci and gro^ 
by confemng them with the crots«(hread, vowing agaiast meal eating and the creaekM of 
ajioh pnrena forsKh cafles. Thus there was a sanctiftcatioo of the rising Shudracasies 
and the creabon of the Sat Sbudra—who ahhou^ not Brahmana, were Bmhnmtsed 
Shodras—rtew entrwics into the niling smicture. 

Iht Htfidasa movement was therefore a response lo these changes to the class 
stmeture. On the one hand wm the contradiction between the masses and feudalism. This 
was the basis, parbcularly for the two leading exponents of the Dasakoca Haridasa move* 
meni^lhtrindari arMl Kanaka. On Che other hand was the cormdktjon between the 
rising elements imo the feudal structure or as Kossnbi %^»/eudalism fiom behw and 
theoldBrahmanadominaiedlandlofiis. It was this second contradiction, chat ts, the new 
feudal el emeoU whkh hod the I co der sh lp of die rtformisC HarUosa cmllvra] osovc* 
DsenL 

The two outstanding reptesentacives of the Hahdasa movemenc were Punndara 
and Kanaka. Bom in a Brahmana family. Purandara's father was a money lender m6 
businessman. However Ptirandara acid his family lost their fortunes, ravished by war. 
Kanaka who hailed from a Kuruba family of Dharwad was the son of a Dandanayaka or 
military chieftain under whom there were said to be 7S villages. At a very young age 
Kaesaka was instructed ia the Vedas and Puranas and achieved masiety over Sanskrit. 
Ramayana, Mahabhanta, Bhagavata, Alankara, Kavyamimamsa, Shastras and Grammar. 
He came under the sectarian indoctrination of the Tengalai Vaishnaviie sect, his parents 
making pilgrimages to Tirupaci often. However, war ted to the eclipse of his power and a 
series of ocher personal tosses moved him. as in the case of Purandari, towards Bhakti 
soluticns. 

The message at Bhakti which the Harldasas propagated had a dual aatore 
lo it On the eoe hand it served the inicrests of the feudal daises, since Bh^tJ 
a>eaiu surrender sod Ihtts opposed struggle. It provided idcalbl soIntloQs lo real 
and material preblesns. For instance, *‘7he Haridasas believed that she sotd has to 
pass through die Dark Sight of Samara eng^td with passion and worUfy strtfe to 
reach the goai that is eternal and irrfinite. ** ^ The N^asakuta Haridasa movement 
always took care not to embamss the superi ori ty of the Brahmanas. Punadara and 
Kanaka never occulted nmlerial support from the stale, qaile unlike the vaiiotts 
other Haridaaas who in a very short time emerged as laitdtords. The Iwomne mingled 
among the different sections of the people and thus tended to gecMraie a good amonal 
of criCkism of the feudal order* wbkh often took the viewpeinC of the oppressed. It 
is imponant to note th^ despite all talk of egalitarianism. Kanaka was denied entry into 
the very temple which Madhva and N^asaraya had established at Udupi. 

{ \ \ 


Hwe wMooKbeodierbirMlASftmuJtofthtt iMetrKion vHihihe cOfTvnon Ml* 
in| m i Ti I p n if m ii T iffnTi in itr Tliriim Phukii mmiim InihiskirthiittofKafiika 
fof instifice. thm i$ a brillittC levtIliAg tl|at ukes place. Priest or peasant, sahn or 
soMer. ki^ or scoiMdRiHke social pedessal 1$ QpCuniod only to discover that it a for Che 
stoiBacfa (hai everybody livoa. 

*For tW Soikf 9f Ae SAm&ek Ewy^ody Liv€9 

For the sak€cf the slomacK for a yard cf doth, fora kM^fi^lcffgnsei everybody 

Ints. 

Vgrtedmtke vedas. shasirm and the p^^ga 

They sermomise: for the sake cf Aeir stemiachs^ fora yard of elcdt 

The brave soUier grips du fword in his 

And cuss to pieces: for the sake of Ms nrennrK for a yard of doth 

Hoardmg oi Ae Aops they otter sweet words 

And reap from each efforts; for Ae sake ^ their stomaeK fora yard cf doth. 

Iron share fixed So the pioogh they furrow hard soil 

Plossghmg, they grow, for the sake of Aeir stomach forayprd efdotk. 

IMA sttgary words they steal oar sestses 

Reding oat stories they gorge; for the sake of their stcmacK for a yard of doA. 

Crushing areea and gathering firewood 

From smch toil they eat; for the sake cf their stomach for a yard of doth. 

To the rythm and the tsme of the Amnbari 

The prostisaee dmees: fordwsdeoflwrssomachforayardofdoA. 

Sanyask jangama, fakir and diehard ascetic 

Are oaky Afferent garbs tofiU; As stomach fora yard of doth 

The kmg ciorAs Ae palanqitin md an Ae strengA of its bearers 

Gratifies himself %viA pomp: for Ae sake ef his stomach for a yard cf doA 

Condescending bgfore the lofted Keshava of KagirteU 

One worduptfrom the conscience: for emmtcipoiicn and for bliss. 

Kanaka's criticism could be unsparing, h even took lo task te gods, theriseof 
Tinipari as the cult c en tr e of die time and the special reverence that Kanaka had for 
Umpaii Th imraa ppa only led**^irm on discovering tkm the Bnhmanas. and the merchants 
had faiiened themsdvee at the cost of the lay bhaktas-^o make a pungent attack on this 
deity. The effect of ihe jibe IS captured by his creativeimaginatioo when be describes the 
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deity of Tvupalhi not as Govioda pure and simple but as Govindasefli. Hiis kirtham is 
abo an indicatkifl of the umvenal nse of comm^ily'money relattofts and its pemKMion 
of the ip h tx e of religion; what with GoviiMlaxeni like a true shylock was engrossed on 
miereii m every pie^. From beteg cast la the tinage of the feodallenly god 
was beglBainf to " the hnage of a miser, a iMHiey lender and a merehanC. 

Mm Come, O G^ndatt^i 
We Aove come, O Covmdoserri 
To seek yomrprusada tmd Mesnngs. 

WUh sweet appas cooked in ^hee 
Soaked in sugar and condontont 
TTie rare hoard of kajjaya sovoanei 
Seiri. you sold away to chappon coiotrr> 

In a potshred you grotmd ruima to paste 

For a price yea gave ewrything owoy 

You filled your btOy und the food timt rwmamed you sM, 

Se^ish ufti to procure omamemij of gold. 

Residing in the skesha mount abod e 

tItiA a fame spreading across countries, Setti, 

Earning interest on every pie 

You are Keshava Marayana Thimma Setti. 

Firstly, the Harkdasa mevcmait rteognbed that any peraen, whatever be Us 
caste, could seek god. Inherent in tftis was aa element not foiMd ia Shaivtsm. Of the 
1.000 available compositions of Pwindara who ts to have created more than 32»000, 
the following kirtana points to hts negation of caste, 

*'Whut if of any caxtry 
Let him be arryhod'j. 

if he has realised the existence of God inside. 

If a sugarcane is bent, is i/sVoice also henrV’’ 

Kanaka's criticism of the cane system however was more sharp, more consistent 
and more frequent than chat of Purandara's. Kis Kuta ATidovendn. and Ramadhanya 
OUrae are only some brilliant examples. 

Secondly, the Haridasas' emphasis on the diameter of the IndivIduaJ rather 
than birth is a big change from what existed till then. Hhs content of reform particu¬ 
larly tn Kanaka and Purandara who composed their kirtanas in Kannada has generated a 
rich progressive continuity for Kannada literature. 

The emergence of the Dasakuta reflected the growing need for feudalism to un¬ 
dertake organised propagarKla for the masses. The process of the entry of new sectioos 
into the feudal ruling classes took place in acootexiof a general historic tendency by the 
peasant and artisan masses against feudalism, if this aspect was ab o eu t, the emer g ence 
of the Dosakuta would have been precluded and the need for feudahsm to reach out 
to the masses would have been quite unnecessary. 
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The Du^uti thenfot* febo r<prce<matiy< of the antifeudol fCniggle of 
the However ihis onempe of ihe Dosakuta was uuJised by (he rbing feudal sec- 

lica which while Mucking unaccocnmodative narrxm Brihinamsin oo Ihe one hand, at die 
same time sou^ to channelise the antifcudal sentiments of the masses by articulating 
only what was useful to them along the path of Bhakii* which offered nothing but surren¬ 
der as the panacea for ail social suffering. 

The growth of commodity produclion and the gradual asseniofl of the peasantry 
and artisans compelled Ihe ruling classes to adopt to forms of communication altogedier 
new to them so that their influence could be brou^ to bear on the people. Thus we note 
that with the Bhnkti movesent of the Haridasns of KantaCakn bus cooununka* 
dOB in Kacnnialta abo commenced. 

WiUleRde Silva lellsuscfhowtbeYakshagana was appropriated from the peas¬ 
antry and came to be wielded by dke Hindasa movem en t. To quote him at length. 
**Cnaur...was the success achieved in the culturaifieU in tronsfonnmg the field dsMa 
Iboyoiatal inso a religioMS one. The field drama celebrasoig the exploits of heroes and 
heroines md a mmtber cfother historical perstms suck as thatof Queen AbakkacfUUai 
from the sevenseenth censury) was succes^uily changed, bta as a subsidiary <0air. to 
stage the 10 avatar of VishniL The name of the Drama itse^came to be identified with 
notataorbyatata^bmtdasavatarQta,thefielddramaef the 10 avatar Its attachment to 
the adt of Msnu bi Kanaro and its predominance over the adt of Sivo in festivity is 
renuirhabU and it is the secret of success behind tPw nmtim reform m Udipi under 
Madkvacarya and his successor Vadtrayacarya 

The first aimuLScr^pCf of such adoption are recorded from 1565 AD onwards. 
These themes trmsformed the field drama in content from around the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century ortwards, fwt are gerurous in ^rbig das irflmertce, and the temples 
that arose around this time to prominertce became financial supporters of theu ventures. 
This supports my idea of the time when the Brahuum tranrformation would become 
effective and supports my hypothesis of non^Brolman origin cf the field drama itsef 
and its thematic. It has been used to spread ihe message ofMusnavism much like mis^ 
sionary groups use mass media of comrrumkation,. not of dteir making, in the spreading 
<f their rtiigious message,... 

fn most of the cases the rmcient themes corumued side by side widt the new ones 
and the C4>-exurencc of both elements gave an amalgamatedform so the tide yok^tagana 
bayaiata: yakshagana, San^ris and byalata iCoiModa. Tuiu and KonkanL In recent 
years the Hindu attitude attempts to daerpret the total fact in a Hindu or, as they could 
usefully say classical terms, but ihe local address of ata or bayaiata has remained to 
reveal its origsi and continuity. 

The Yakshagnim wUch hnd its dsortogrnphk roots in the Bhoota litnal 
dance of the lower cnsten« passed into the hands oftlie feudal dnsaes In the Ktfavmli 
aod Maintd On the other hnod, in the platan* the kirthnsa was the form whkh 
was adopted for dimnnktatlog the Bhaktl tdeotogy of no nce oosodattve feudnlkm. 
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c) CiMgt$ Vndtr AdUikM ttmU 

The Sufi movemeni in Kireauki suned soon tfter (he esublitfunefiCof Bitomini 
ruk. Yei» k w«s feeble nnd picked q) only m the sevenieenth century under the Adil 
Shalus. This te noi without t^jective reasons, since Adil Shahi rule (1490-16S4) intro¬ 
duced certain specific changes in thecompoaitioQ of the Adil Shahi ruling fdjdaJ classes. 

The Bahmanis and Adil Shahss were originalJy go ve raon under the Mughais of 
Detii and Hyderabad. They formed into separate kingdoms by asserting thetr indepen* 
dence from Delhi rale. However by the time of Ibrahim I (IS34-1SS8) the Adil Shahi 
king, this fegkmaltsm uodcrwcst a second traiuformation with the Sultanas iDcreasing 
anti •foreigner stance. Richard Maxwell Eaton writes: ^'Wkenew the DtcemishAd Ae 
pohtkol opportmify as tHiy did under Ibrahim I, they deliberatefy employed hiamduis 
mid Uarasha Bmimms as a cheek ofomst the power of the foreigner class, especialiy 
the fraraoru. Under Ibrahim It, the kingdom^ ness anti^/oreigner Sultas^^ the pattern 
was repeated mdsmeyen greater futrt^r of hi^iara^trian Brahmins were permitted to 
replace the Iranian revenue offkials then being phased out.... 

The reign cf Ibrahim II saw significcnt chmgts in the social composition ef the 
kingdom*s ruling class. The emergence of the Deccanis as the dominant ruling group 
can be traced to I5B3 when Ibrahim k fourth regent, Oilawar Khan Habashi replaced 
Shiism with orthodox Sunnism as the state retigiofi. Thereafter, eniisonent of foreigners 
was disconrimted.... The effect was to give the Sidtanate a more mdegenous character 
than ever before, as its ruling class was now composed of Dakhni^speaking Muslims who 
had been living for generations among the Kannadiga and Maharashtrian peoples. And 
as du DecctvUs replaced the foreigners in the Muslim nobility, Bijapur^s civil and milh 
tary burrcucrocies became increasingly staffed by Marathas, who formed the large and 
dominant warrior caste among the Maharashtrian people. The power of those Maratha 
families that entered the Bifttpur royal semce was based on dwir status as hereditary 
desais or districi revenue officials in the north-western Marathi-speaking sector of ih^ 
kingdom. Maharashtrian Brahmins first speared in Bijapur*s civil burtaucracyi spe¬ 
cifically the revenue department during the reign of tbrchim /.... * ^ 

Hjither it is said (hat Ibrahim II, Che foremeat of Adi SbaM kiitgs» did not 
know Persian He instead umd DakJml, wor ship ped Hindu deities and abo devel¬ 
oped as understanding tat Dln4*llaki sUrtcd by hk contemporary, Akber.* 

Nurul Has» confirmed this process when he said: "The estMishment ofTurkisk 
rule created a new situation. The whole of northern India was brought urtder the pofifi- 
cal sway of one central government. The political fragmentation of the country disap¬ 
peared and at least politically, large arras cwne into close contact with each other. 

The Muslims, at this stage, however, were ssiU a distinct unit. Their politkal 
economic organisation and, their traditions were d^erentfrom the rest ef Hindustan. In 
order to maintain their rule in an alien land they maintained their separate existence. 

As a time vdten the means of tommunicasion were not developed it was dffieult 
for a central government to keep Us grip over a country of suck vast disttmces, split up 
by so many norMrof barriers. The empire was therefore parctUtd out to a number of 
subedars or jagirdars, who soon began to enfoy virtual ausonomy 
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These gcetmors nolised dmi m order to strtnph£n dmr mii postdom o^wur 
the ceMrol go^mmertt hwcsmeeessory for themtoJewtop elate polineat and aslsural 
offmides widi local elemerus. This becmme all the more necessary beeoMse these 
pfovlncial rulers hod to face a dual etndite t cofdllef not only with the cennai authority 
biO also with those local elements who wanted to wm back political power,,.. Thus we 
nodet fcirty close retasions were developing between Hindu upper classes and the pro¬ 
vincial rulers,'*^ 

Whik these were changes that look place among the ruling classes. Eaton pro¬ 
vides US with a list of 13 casies which c o nverted lo Islam from among the Kannada 
speaking artisan awd service casta. Among them weavers were the most oumeroos 
and included the PadmaSalis. an iraportam weaver caste to be called as Momiims and the 
Paoegaras or silk weavers. 

Tbits Ml vtv7 Bwcb anKbc the slteatioQ In Vijayanagara, Morilaa ruk in 
Karwataka had ebvioasly created a split whhla the MuiMm raHng dawes ITicre 
was the fcodaMurcaucratlc old gaard whkb entphasted the need lo "**h»**t^ far- 
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tiffi begMttooy ill the MknkiistrAlkNi* and then tbm was that rishif Mctkm anonf 
the MbsUois wto apposed this and tebmenliy upheld the need to open the doors 
of power to the Hindu feudal ekments as welL TUs cootrmdlctioD al the levd of 
politks was to reflect Itself in Che langua^ quesUoa as the issue of Che legUimac^r of 
Dakhni« just as it found an echo in die rcafan of relifion by Che growing coolenCkm 
for Che kgiCimacy for Suftsc IslauL The rise and spr^ of SuRsiii thus refWced the 
political consoUdadon of Che new sectioa of Che feudal DobillCy. 

d) St^ ideoiogy 

Sayid Muhammad HusainiBandanawazGisodaraz* bom 1321 AD. the best known 
Sufi of the lime, belonged to Che Bahmini court He initially upheld the Chisho traditioo 
of Suftsm which ongiaaied tn Delhi. The doctrine opposed the uiom or Islamic ortho* 
doxy which said that nothing existed but God. with the argument that all reahty was a 
borrowed fragment from the beit^ of God. quite sinular tothe Vaishnavism that Ramanuja 
put forward or the Dvattha of Madhva. However. Bandanawaz's compromise with the 
court made his poshioos highly orthodox. The Qadiri and Shanasi Sufi sects taking on 
from their origins in Ajmer and the Arab world failed lo sustain their independence from 
the court and by ihe fiflcenih oencury reverted to posibons put forward by orthodox 
Islam, thus paling out. 

By the time of the rule of Ibrahim 11 (1580-1627). the various Sufi sects revintd. 
Of these the Qadiri and Shactari sects moved to Bij^ur and tried to reform the royal 
couftofits$o<a)ledufv Islamic practices. The QdsbdSuflStlH>wever, like Che DasakuU. 
fuoved out of Cbe (InaociaJ palroiiag* of the court and took the movemem anong 
Che urhu and rural maasen Muslim as wel as non-MusUm. It imisl be remem*' 
bered that the CkisbtU were composed basically of Deceani Muslims while Che 
Shactari and (}odifi seetj retained Che Ajmerl and Arab lineages. 

tf Shah Miranji Shams il**Ushaq revived the Chishti order, Shah Burhan a]*Din 
ianam and Shaikh Mahmud Khush Dahaa were its major propourKlers. 

‘‘The essence cf the doctrine taught by Bijopur's Chishti Sufis^, writes Eacoo. 
"was that theft exists heiween Man andGoda hidden spiritual path (rah) along which 
the seeker italib^ or traveUerlsalik) Journey^ on his lifers quest to reach the divine. Two 
conditions were requiwd of the prospective traveUer: one was that he he a Muslim or 
become a Muslim, and the other tMu he entrust himself so the guidance ef a learned pir 
(guru) who would lead him from one stage to the next.... 

The relationship achieved in the final stage. Codas lover or friend, finds a par¬ 
allel intheBhakti ideal of a personal deity actively concerned with his devotees charac- 
(eristic of both theljngayaitmd)^lhoba traditions cf the Decron. On occa s io n, Bijapun 
Chisiis drew directly from the Bhakti tradition to iUustrate their doctrines... 

While Burhan al^Din went far m incorporating aspects of Hindu cosmology and 
nomenclature into His theosophy, and while many parallels can be found between %ufi 
deyodcmalam arui Bhakti thought, it would be dangerous from this to generalise about 
the relations between Sufis and HirMubhaktas, and much less between Stfis and Hindus 
as a whole. For one thing, the central ideas espressed by these Stfy remained thor¬ 
oughly within the framework of the Islarmc mystical tradition _ 



fO MiriiMfiwI Hmmm BandMMWM {4 14221 it4>nic 4wfa m lA G«iWfA 

Tte mmmI mm m ikm Urae by (ar. ^a«i ihc Ivfcifl v ufm^ ^oa m Kmmuki, 

WWIe tht ^fts wetY innu«ncfd by the Haridjsa moveimiit* the sunlUrity In 
wnrid view between the (wo need not be a lesuM of Haridasa Infloence, bnt a rcsah 
of the common ondertyinf social pcocew ta . These two sects expressed ihcmselves si 
a c o naii son stife of historic devdopment 

Devonon to Cod sad tespea for one's ate the common iheraes of Ihe Sufis, 
lust IS the ktftanas of the Handaxis and Ihe vsehanas of the \hch»ikaras. the Sufis 
sdopied forms common amonf the peasantry m which they composed their soofs. The 
ckakki^^tuma (song whik taming the gnndstocie). charka^nama (sung whik spnaiiag 
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tfutad), ion-MM (hiUiby) and suhican nama (wedding tong) wot the fonm in which 
they made Kheir compoaitiont and which were carried to and repealed by the maitet, 
especially the women. 

IIk dvgoi which were combt boilt for the dead Sufis b ecao t e an iatportam 
institiition throogb whkb Ibe Idea of Islamic reform was put forward before Ibe 
people, thereby opening the doon of blam even to non*Muslimt. The dargas were built 
by the feudal stale or by wealthy nobles or murids (the folfowers of the &rfi). MasHm 
w o cien, partknluiy of the lower caste cocfert s who were kapt.eway ftom the moMpK 
increaiingly paitkipaced la the darga. With lay cuslomers drawn from partka* 
larly aawif the wo m en of the Dalit and backward castei, Che darga gradnally as* 

the diape of a tantric cnlt taistlCutkm where the (descendants of the 

ptr) took oa the rale of the tantric prt es L They became ccnlm where women 
congregated offering preym for ferdhty. Thh popttlarisalioaof Uam whkhcon* 
fUcted with ortbodos Uam, JnsI as the conflict between orthodox BrahmuisD and 
the reformed traditioo propagated by Purandani and Kanaka, was wpported by 
the new fendal nobflity sioct M Increased the Influence of the reling claiiri over the 

AsIgniftcaiiCcontrihutkineftheSufl movemeat lay in the popnlariaalko of 
Dakhni whkb bad eme rged as a tan g na ge of the Musfcn ruling dassq of Deccan, 
Rkhard Eaton writes: ^AMher asptcteffhe lmp$istk syt^fttism hi tkU period war the 
spread and rise to Userary status efDakhsii, the wrrtacuiar tongue ofBijOpur*s Deccani 
class. Dakhni developed in c smiiar way Us close /r/oftve. North Indian Urdu, tt is 
generaUy agreed that the early kiusUm mvasions of the Fiisyab (from 1027 AD) fused 
Persian wish Us heavy Arabic content with Old Pmjobi and that this 'Lshon Urdu* them 
fused with the Delhi dialect, Khari Boii, when Muslim armies eventually settled in Delhi 
(from 1193). While the pro^act cf this second fusian. early Delhi Urdu, then contmued 
to develop into modem UfAs, in the Nordt mder the Delhi Sultmiate and the Mughal 
empire. Us earlier form, which had been brought to the Deccan by the northern tPivodrrs 
and setsUrs who foamded the Bahmani kingdom developed separately. Cut off from 
Nordi India v^*der she BaAmofxi and successor sultanates, this early Delhi Urdu devel- 
oped its oww regional peculiarities ta the same extent that Us speakers, the Deccanis, 
came to acquire a regional identity distinct from that of Nordi Z/idid/i MusUsns. 

Aldtougn the syntax of Dpkhni rrmamed the same as that <jf North Indian Urdu, 
and though Dakhni was also written in the Perso-Arobic script. Us content differed from 
Urdu in at least three respects First, it retained much of the Old Punjabi tkua dimin¬ 
ished KR the later Urdu of North India, caafing one writer to remark that it is easier today 
for a Punjabi speaker than for an Urdu speaker to read and scan Dakhni poei7> Sec¬ 
ond, Dokhni more than North Indian Urdu absorbed a large SanArU vocabulary, pex>b- 
ably brought in with loan words from Telugm arui Kannada, both of which have large 
arr^aanisofSanArit ThinL Dakhni tended to use muck less Arabic and Persian vocabu¬ 
lary than North Indian Urdu, and the spelling of those Persian or Arabic words U did 
retam was efren distorted to match local pronioKuttum patterns- In short Dakhni spekken 
paid scant regard in their speech to the paramount language of Islam (Arabic) or t)w 


91. A Mi 2 ub of Biinpir, tevoMoefilli ctmmy AD. 

UsH^mgt cf Biiopur's foreip\er doss (Ptnian). The very name cf mdi' 

cases Us ties with the regicrL 

Uniike Persian Dakhni was not ejctusiyety an eiitist ianguage in Bijapur, even 
iA<w^A it was, of Ar tangnage cf the Dtccanis, ihe \ar%gmge of lAr rvUngdass since the 
timecfibrahm. Bat the Deccani class mcfirded bath elite and nan-elite grmtps: descent 
dants of she Tssskish settlers, of Arab traders, ofAbyssinians, at%d converts so Idem. TV 
lastgroap nsmlly emerging from amemg the bfwer castes, probably ac^tdnd increasirtg 
atnounuof Dakhni as port pfthe process cf their Islamkocculuration. Inailprobabii' 
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it% Dakhti was atso known io those inde^encus tUmenXs that hod not aUeody become 
Mosiim in any formal senu bm were urban or had regular ccnsact with the cities and 
were thereby iniegraied with Bi/apur*$ Deccami dominated markets or armieSs The 
process perhaps paralUied the North Indian case, m uddch widening groups of Hindus 
had sisKe the eleventh century, become absorbed in dte Muslim 'camp'^in die armies 
andmarkets -mddiertby acquired a great deal foreigners' ton^. In ston. Dakimi 
was the only vernacular language m the SulMote spoken by Hindus and Muslims aWte, 
though its area of influence seems to have been confined to urt^an centres, particularly 
the capital 

The SuTis wx ooly ^veloped • Dekhni trammer and produced a literaiure m 
Dakhni for the ruling classes, the Chishu So^s went one step further Mid by composing 
songs in Dakhni which relied on a greai deal of Kannada words, popularised the new 
lan^age of the rulmg classes among the massfs, thereby helping X loconsolidaie its nik. 

The Sufi movemenl came to a sudden halt with the collapse of the Adil Shahis 
foUowing Aurar^zeb'scoi^iiest^lhe Deccan in l684andtfaed^eMof the Adll Shahis 
at their hands. The QiishtiSufts once harassed and driven from Delhi in the founeench 
century because of their opposilion lo the ruling clisaes ttere, were ooce again attacked 
by the Delhi Suhans. The SofiscaJled the Mughab as ghair-umikis with co n tempt lha 
disgust with orthodox Islam and the old and foreign mk of Delhi is reveakd in a chaUo- 
nama composed in 16SI by a Suftnut^ub which also throws listen the class roots of the 
Sufi movement. 

*7V 12th century (AH) has arrived end 
Aurongzeb is king; 

We haw seen the sign 
of the day of Judgement 

The orthodox leaders explain dmt 
Aurangzeb’s ruleisjust^ 

Outwardly there is benevolence, 
but in hearts there is spise. 

The regulations of Aurongzeb are 
with the o^ioif themselves^ 

They give us envelopes 
and keep the tetters themseives. 

Low people and money-ienders 
have become courtiers. 
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Aiid in the house of nnbks 
are omiy soidien. 

Under Aurangzeh*s ride hrihery 
is everywhere: 

fdeoH people haw become gowmors, 

(Old the 4fozi himse^ is coiled a thief. 

Yomg pifzndas have lost their 
social standing and respect: 

Fawns have leaped to become queens. 

Those who used to be nobles now 
have to serve these mean people. 

Khayasts, Khatru and Brahmins of 
the army have gained natch; 

And dhoti^wearers, by virtue of 
dteir iron weapons. 

I^vr become an estranged retinue. 

North trulian leaiher^wodcers, Tannert and 
Untouchables. 

¥Aishermen. oil sellers and 
Gardners^ 

ail have bectme riders. 

May God damn dte tyrant! 

In this world he is an irtfidel: 

In the next he shall be in hell. 

Ihis cfiakki^ruma brin^ out one ocher imponam dimemion of che Suft move* 
meniandBahmani-Adil&hahiniJe. MmJim rule in the Deccao. covering parts of Kamattka, 
Maharashira and AiKlhra Pradesh, took place in aperiod of the ascendence of commodity 
production. By severing its connections with the Delhi Sultanate, the Muslim rulers 
identified with the local feudal nobcliiy This was a resuh of political eapedieiKv by the 
Deccani Suhanaie. However, this nevertheless brought the Muslim ruling classes close lo 
the Hindu ruling classes, leading to the emergence of a new composite kind of ruling 
class; a composite language, Dakhnt; and a composite religion, Sufi Islam. The Muslim 
conpu^st coming al a time of growing mart:e< relations helped it identic with the big 
meahant classes of the Deccan region also, contributing to its growir^ co mm odity ties 
with the region. All these developmeois for which the Kannada lemlory was the centre, 
had initiated a process which could have eventually led to the em e rg e nce of a strong 
Dakhni identity. 
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However, Aurmfieb saw to H that al rebdBo^s Swfls wtrt r ep r uj wL Tboee 
wbo remained souffal Inams from Ihe feudal rulers and Id a shad wUk the darfas 
came to acquire mtcaslve landed property wad the pimdaa transfomed into fen* 
dal lords. 
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2. AGE OF THE PALEGARA WARLORDS 

(1556 * 1673 ) 

A Rbe of the Palegaras 

After the defeat of Rftmi Raya the N^jsyanagVI king in lS56atte bandiofthe 
Add Shahia. the refk>n lo the iwrth of the Tbngibhadra came under the rule of ihe Bijapur 
Sulunve. while the region to the south of it remained by and lar^ unconsolidated de* 
spite one or two major southern campaigns by the Sukans. While the nor th ern part 
remained under the rule of the Bijapur Sutoate till I6M when Aorangzeb conquered the 
rcgMQ, we wmtld here prefvtoc^ineouneNes to discussing the nature of social deveh 
opmenc tn southern and coasuf Kamvaka during dm period. 

i) CeOapee of Vijayafii«nni 

The aele canae far the fal of Vljayanagara has ao iur been attrlbalcd by a 
Htodu coimoalpercepCsowoflnatory tothewir with tte Ada Shahii alovc with* 
out at the other facton that comributad fa fair meeanre at wefauving the 

rale of the coqdre. 

Firstly, there were several peasant inanmctfaos agahiat feudal rale. K 
N^shwanath provides evidence of more than SO peasant uprisings which weakened 
Vijayanagara." These were largely due to dv heavy taxation aitd feudal oppressiOA 
under the nayakas. ICanakadasa*s kirtanes reflect this simmering discontent of the peas¬ 
antry. In some places the nayakas joirted hands with the peasants In fighting agatnsi 
Hampi rule. 

The second internal reason for the collapse of Vijayarugari lay in the feudal 
roots of its poBtkai stnicture whkh obviously millCated agalnat centr^laotion. Bur* 
ion Slein writes: ^'Dissemmaticn of tha Assembiage of miUkiniy suporiot means not 
oniy mode nayakos the most powerfid tocai and supra ioeal ehiefs South India had 
known, but almost assured eonflict between them and the Raya overlords of (he macro 
region. 5ueA cor^flict was an early feature of \^iayaiagara rule in South Mia oM is 
ultmately responstblt for die decime of the state in the early part of the uventeenth 
century when civil wars rent the 9outhem peninsuia. Cor^Uct between the \yayanagara 
kings and the powerfid nayakas is another element ofdisecntinuity which is sign^icant. * 

Thus the hash tor the ciucigcuie of V\|ayanafarm* that fa the nayaka sys* 
lem itadf ultiiBately tur ned fato the very basis for the eoHapae of the kfagdooi and 
the fragnseutatloo of the once centrfaiacd empire. The reason for this was dm the 
forces of centralisation crested by the Vijayanagara state was nominal and unenduring as 
h was based on a primarily feudal structure of fiefholders. 

The nayakas, strengthened by the body of the kings troops under iheir command. 
aniHefy. cavalry ai»d modem rechniques of warfare, became an insurmountable force eni 
a common source of dissohidon for the Vijayan^ara kingdom. The defeat at Talikote 
cofadded with shseakasteous oprisfags by the uayakas* thereby paralysing and uhi* 
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maidy comhbutinf to its brejk up. Further, ihe oayakv themselves hed (o cootend with 
several such similar rebellioftt by (he feudal vassals who fovened below them, (hereby 
further reducir^ (hem to (he position of petty chieftains. Every other vassal assumed (he 
title of nayaka and thus the eotire southern arkl coastal regions of Karnataka were cem- 
signed to iiuemkine warfare and feudal anaiehy. Thus the rule of Ihe palegaras came to 
stay. Vflih Hampi depopulated and no particular ceotre tUscendble^ the oext cea* 
lury and more consisted of this stale of coalUct tad wtrtordlsa. 

B) Palegara Rule and Realignment 

The feudal layer which meduied betwe en the nayakas and the village Gowdas 
e m erged wHh (heir proclamaiKm of independence asAc po/rgorw of southern Kimaiaka. 
Each of these palegaras controlled anything from 10 to SO villages. They maintained an 
armed body of horsemen and letainers. They imposed a levy on the peasantry, artisans 
and merchants in their prinerpaJities. They normally built small hill fortresses or durgos 
which pr eser ved and protected (hem from attacks by neaghbouring palegaras or m some 
inslanccs from the people themselves. The dispersal of these forts was so widespread that 
a survey for Chiiradurga district alone listed a total of 120 such foru.^ 

The civil strife which was introduced by (he rise of rapacious warlordtsm gradu* 
ally began to acquire a sense of direction. Ntequished palegaras were made to bow to (he 
victors and were compelled to cough up tributes to them. Gradually at difTercnt points 
aerwi the vast terrain of south and coastal Kamauka certain centres eme rged- One such 
centre was carved out by the Wodeyars of Mysore. Shepherds by origin, while some 
others say poners, the Wodeyars assumed control over 16 villages in Mysore'a Nanjangud 
uluii about die time before Ihc Vijayanagara empire coukJ be established. This brought 
them recognition as fiefhokiers. They based themselves in the village of Hadinani, their 
original capital (//adinaru, meaning sirreen). The Wodeyar vassals kept a portioo of the 
tax they collecied from the peasantry for thermelves and despatched the rest to the nayaka 
who was firmly established not far away, in the island fort of SnrangtpaiAa. Ruling over 
a ftgioo watered by the Kj^ini river, the Wodeyars put their resources to best use and in 
a series of offensive and defensive wars, after the collapse of Vijayanagara. took 
Srirangapama in 1610 by ousting the effete nayaka who resided there. In 1630 they 
defeated Jagadevaraya, the wark>rd who controlled the lemtories of Chaonapatna, 
Kankanahally and Nagamangala. absortung them into the Mysore state.** 

Thus by 1625« various such centres spning up across Ihe regkm. Lewis Rke 
provides us mfermation about the extent to which this process of realignment had reached 
by 1625 AD. 14 such stable centres had eme r g ed. Among (hem the Lii^yat Nayakas of 
Ikkeri had at least 40 palegaras beiow them paying tribute,*’ the Beda Nayakas of 
Chitridurga and (be Ya^va Wodeyars of Mysore were the biggest.** 

B. Dbniptiooof the Ecooomy 

The rise of the pakgara state and polity only meant a (horoughgoing and reckless process of 
feudalisaiion. Tbe palegaras who now assumed absolute power became utterly des< 
potic Thbtndecd was a period of feudalism at its rapaaouswor^ Thepalegaris who 
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broke into wir iiHermitieniJy Mnd poaiesMd with a very fragile and resthcled resource base 
earned a good part of (heir wealth from pillage. While they did thetr best not (o plunder the 
villages under their rule, they made it a point to loot the villages and towns which fell under 
the pjlegaras whom they defeated. Thus what meagre surplus was eatracied wu easily 
co(i>umed by war. II was military feudalism at its worst aad H was the non terlottt 
crisis to affect the feudal system, hscesant war wcaketitog the feudal order. 

The targeting of people resident in the towns and villages of the neighbourhood 
led to a iransformaAion of the landscape. Every village and (own built a fortress around 
Itself for which the common inhabitants coatnbuied their labour and the gateway to the 
village was always a narrow low*1ying entrance so as to check the marauding horsemaiL 
At the centre of each village a tower was set up resembling the ramparts of a fort from 
which the peasantjy launched ihetr volley of fire and issued stones with the help of sitng* 
shots. 

Reckless wmriordbai had a seme Impact on the economy. The cnOapae of 
Vijayinagara and its replacement by unhindered palegara anaixhisfii was a severe 
blow to the growth of commodity producUon. 

Firstly, taxation increasingly assumed the focm of physical exioniorks from the 
amsaiks and mcrchaiMs who often had no recourse but to yield The accumulation of 
mercbanl capital was greatly han^red by this. 

The second signincant impact was the paralysb of long distance trade. The 
SaJu Mule Banajigas who had butk up an exicmive network experienced disruption arKl 
thus a severe setback «nd a fall in its fortunes. A similar fate must have befaJkn the 
varfoos other traders loo. 

The impact on foreign trade was pronounced. Sanjay Subrihmanyam ex|^ns 
this very well: "In character Bh{ak<d m the earlyr-sixieenih century was a fairiycosmo- 
poiitan port, dammated bv hiapilla merchants where the seaborne trade was concerned, 
but also conuuning a large Hindu trading commmury and a sizeable group of Jain trad’ 
ersasvrtU... 

The deciint of Bhuikal can be traced to the late I56(h and must be seen in the 
context of internal events in \^yanagar. The abandoning ef that city by the court in 
favour of the hiBfbrtrfPenugonda after dw resourcing defeat recervedbythe Vija\anogar 
forces in /S6S, signalled a decline in the fortunes of hhatkaJ. The port as we have 
already stressed, was an important point of access to the sea for the targe inland con^ 
sumption that was \^jaymagar, and closeh identified with the court of \^jayancgar, 
even if the coastal regions of Kanara. including BhadtaL had some degree of autonomy 
fivm imperial auihonty. By /580s, barely two decades after the dcc/inr cf the impehat 
city (ef Hampil, Bhatkal had been reduced in status to a mere rice ircdtng port... Even 
the Portuguese had by 1590 moved their factor out of BhatkoJ and no longer collected 
their tribute them. 

The ocher major factor apart from the bis of a market which affected long dis¬ 
tance trade was the precarious transit for Che merchant The un.settled condiibm 
created by rapacious warlordism disrupted mercantile interests by affecting (he flow of 
goods and was pushing the merchant who was increasingly extricating himself from the 
clutches of the feudal forces back into the arms of leiidalism. 
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Tbe blow to irado bad a nfrasriva effect on tbe prodacUoo of commodities, 
by lbs pcamfilry as well«theartisaas, AlOiicberov in his significant study emitkd 
Irtdia: Ec<mc$mc Devthpment m the Satefnfh $o Eighiffnth Ceniatries says: *7V arhi- 
trofy rtde of ftwdal /onir fUmdei to many spkerts of the orTwvu* rconomic and 
political lift. The fulert ctndd resettU large gratis of artisans to newly baiU knwts. 
S¥lmrbs.etc,''^ 

One source of coneunt imulioo for anisan production must Kave been the un« 
stable political conditions of the time. Victorious pakgiras must have compelled artisans 
of tbe vanquished towns to lesettle in their domains. 

While palegira rule adversely affected burgeoning commodity-money relations, k 
however had a positive tpin-offby serving aa a discouragement lo the process of agrihara 
formation. Perennially short of resources and confined to small territorial enclaves, the 
palegaras must have lest the enthusiasm and the strength lo gift away rent-free holdings 
10 the Brahmanas. However* they mutt have continued to pamper the Brahmanas with 
dny gifts including minor land grants as a meaos to ensuie their legitimacy as the sover¬ 
eigns of their principalities. With the rise of several Sal-Shudra castes to the status of 
palegaras, this desire to seek Brahmarfa patronage must have egged them on to make 
donations, however not of the magnitude which Vi}ayanagaea society had seen. Thus If 
the trend of granting agraharas deebaed afler tbe twdflh century and wkb tbe rbe 
of Vgayanagarm, b must have come lo a near bah during the reign of (be polegaraa, 

Accofted by conditioas of constant civil strife and repr ea rivc military fen- 
dabsm (be artisans, peasants and merchants fought back in varktos ways. Chkhefov 
provides us with innumerabte instances of resistance by these classes against feudal plun¬ 
der. One ^pcssrvf yet widespread form of ckist straggle '* was the outmtgriijon of these 
dosses from the towns and lerriiories which cost their fomines to deebne as a result of 
feudal oppression.^ 

Another form of class struggle which however was overt took the shape of united 
resistance by the Left and Right Hgs\4 castes against feudal tynumy. Summing up the 
class struggle of this period in which the merchants, artisans and commodity producing 
peasants had an articulaie itde. AI Chicherov has this to say: '*Ai can he seen the mscrip- 
tions speak of joint resistonee pat uphy the caste anions of she Idangai and \hlangcL 
which were made upmamty of community artisms andfarmers, against vorioiif exploit- 
ersaf^ ftadalesphiiing class, nouMy die Bralanan tax coUectorv The soarcema- 
Uriah tkaf coniain evidence of a specie class straggle of viUagt commmtty artisans 
and peasants against ftadal lax exploitalUnL This simggie was waged partly under the 
ctoakof caste organisation, whkh was used to defers interests of the working masses, 
his quite dear that the vi/^ogc communtfy artisans and peasants reganled this organisation 
as a social fahric tibie to fight the power of the feudal lords and support the rights and 
jusrdemandsof the exploited.*'^ 

It was under such turbulent conditions of unhindered warlordism and resistance 
by the toiling masses that Sirvagna the popular bard, whose name has come to mean the 
knowledgeablt one to the Kannada masses, was bom. 
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C* Sarvttgua the Peasaot Poet 

While there Is a debate cm the exact period of Sirvagna's life and his year of birth, his 
iripadu clearly point out his age and class starKl. RVS Surkdaram’s estimate of his year of 
birth is quite a fair one. He places it at 1573.^’ 

Sarvafna was born in Masur which lies close to the Shimofa border of ^tarwad 
district. His caste background remains unclear. While his poems tell that his mother was 
a Kunjba and father a Brahmana. his Virashaiviie leanings make it appear as though he 
were a Lingayai. Sarvagna moved from village to village and inspired the people with his 
tripadsj. His wandering brought him in touch with the peasants and other toiling masses 
of Ikkeri territory and he must have been a vnlneis to the spate of palegara and peasant 
rebell kxis against Veerabhadra Nayaka the Ikken palegara* in the early seventeenth cen¬ 
tury.’* 

If the N^chanakaras were the poets of die artisan and service classes, the Haridasas 
and Sufisof a new feudal nobility, then Sarvagna was the poet of the peasantry. He often 
spoke of the tnvaihof the peasant and anacked the feudal lords that hailed from Brahmana 
aM Lingayat backgrounds. His poetry was a sure inspiration for the awakened peasant 
and by attacking feudalism he already drew up clear lorgeu for the struggles of the peas¬ 
ants. One rioceworthy fearure of Swagna's enpadis was his frequent reference lo the 
Dalits. He raised the banner against untouchability. 

He opposed all forms of idol worship. However, he recommended the worship of 
whai he called the "God withm oeesr//*. This concept of god took from where the Bhakti 
and Sufi monist tradition ended and developed and refined it further by calling fora total 
break with all templeKenired. idol<enired and institutionalised worship. Sarvagna was 
a clear departure rrom Bhakti He reflected the Bhakti tradition, a tradition which, 
despite its reforms extolled the loikn to serve their feudal masters. It would be relevant 
to remember that Purandara said: 

"He is an outcast who 
while being a servant 
defies his master"'^ 

Sarvagna comes cleaned all such feudal hangups.’ 

The r^jectiofi of Bhakti was a clear sweep from the past and an appeal to tlsc 
peasantry to do away with aB forms of corvee. Sarvagna was an Objective Idealist. 
However. Idealism in him was always subdued aitd his Materialism was always 
higldy expressive. Most important in Sarvagna was his style. He adopted satire, h was 
a vehicle with which he launched pungent attacks on the feudal forces. Ridicule was used 
as an effective rnstrument to pooh-pooh the Brahmana. the Lingayat and the feudal nobil¬ 
ity. thus initialing an effective political attack on the unquestioned authority of the land¬ 
lords. Ridicule of the enemy was a good starling point in the politics of protest and 
Sarvagna*s satire was its popular literary reflection. 

Sarvagna may be compared to the Reddy poet Vemana of Andhra Pradesh who 
was his co n te mpor a ry. Both used satire as powerful literary weapons. However. Vcmana 
was a peasant rationalise who like AJlama often attacked Idealism itself. 
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Here is • diverse tanpk of hb iriptdii.^ 

This tripedi is indicative of (he mMertahsoi that his worid view leodcd lo i^hold. 

^When Joes Ju spirit wonder after deotkT 

TosaythenedwrwoHd 

fs c mod man*s root, Samo^na." 

The followinf (hpadts hdicole the Brahnona aed the Jangama. 

an OSS rolls in ask it k BhoksiT 
To apply osh without gra^kng the essence of the text 
fs to become on ass, Sanmgno. 

If dipping in water each day can lead to heaven 

Why shotdd the fiog bom in water and always dipping in k 

Not go to heavcK Sarvagna* 

This thpadi draws oot his ideolofical standpoint Here he is rendernig (he rich 
and their perception of the world as fictitious. He w» Ja rtaiity taming the world lopsy 
twy. or as Man would say, making it stand on ils feel again. The source of truth for 
Sarvagnau waa the poor man's word. 

Tncih in the poor man's speech is taken os a lie 

But da rich nupt garbles lies 

7)w worid believes that to be true. Sormgna.’ 

Thefoliowingtripadi isooeofhistAnuroerabkoncstjrgeliingunlouchabiliiy. He 
always Aow% the UMouchaWes not just as equals but as beiog fir bcaer human beiAgs 
than the Dpper castes. 

"Between die Savomas md the ktodigos there is no difference 
A fdodigo toss what is dead 

Am upper caste eats the host who offers m imitation to dine, Sonwgiia. * 
b (he foUowtng tripadi Sarvignt targets all his anger at the ShanabbogS'Karmika. 
“One who learned the accounts learned to eat tfw peasant 
The karanika who wrote accounts 
Only wrists his way to hell Sarvagna. “ 

D. Use Spedal and the Ordinary of Middle Feodalisni 

Spanorag across half a nallenniifm frxMn the beginning of the (hmccmh to the end of the 
sevcnieeivh centuries, the period of middle feudalism enc^nulates the rule of the Sangama, 
Sahiva, Aartvidu. TXilwa. Bahmini and Adil Shahi dynasties of which the first four ruled 
over V^yan^ara. 

The signiflcaace of the period of middle feudalism acs in that it sustained all 
those new econonk featnres that showed up in (be hsC phase of early fcmlaUsm. 
The growth of commodity production, the spread of money r^ions, their impinging on 
agriculture, the growth Mdconcenirahon of artisanal production, uibanisaiiOA. (he growth 
of the productive forces, etc. A new ecooonak feature was (be spurt ia coasting trade 
aad the rise la prodncUon la order lo meet (he demands of an awakenlag Cuiopcaa 
markcC 
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WithiD the mtii of the feudal socitJ formation one cooM clearly witness in iu 
economy, ui its pdibcs and in itsculiufe: the growth of all those featums that would come 
10 finilly contradict it This growing selfooerradiction within Che feudal mode dnriog the 
period of middle feudalism had Hschaiaciemtic features when compared with the period 
of early feudalism. 

The rise of the new economic features in iheuMmate centuries of early feudalism, 
as we have already seen, assumed robust cultural dsmensloos and caused the outttreak of 
a political crisis and a groundswell of popular revohitiociary movement. The new features 
bom within and yet contradicting the feudal mode of production shocked fcudaJism out 
of its wits and sent asuggenng jolt through h$ spine. 

The period of mkldte feudalism however was less evenCfoL IVre wm no 
focussed outbreaks of the Vachanakara type. Yd k wotikl be wrocg» just oo this 
count alouc to overrate the sigaiAcance of the early feudal period aod dowuscate 
the anllfetidal tendency in the period of middle feudalism. 

The period of middle feodaMsn was inaiifurated by the crisis of early feu* 
daltsm, the Vachanalcara uprising forming a threshold. Responding to this anlHeudal 
attack* the feudal system opened itself lo portal reform and le a rned to accomiWH 
dale all those antifeudal tendencies which arose in the base and the snperstnicture. 
The new dynasties thai came to power and the new kingdoms they set up were compelled 
to adikess these symptoms. It was tBs aecomiuodatlon that provided an opportunity 
for these new tcsMlcucies to spread out and become a recognised and valid part of 
social life on the one hand and on the other, il denied any ofportuniiy for it to boil up and 
cause an outburst of widespread political proportions. If the last phase of early feudalism 
witnessed a coagulation and a crisis rkldeu grooodswelt,i(may besaidthaithe penod 
of middle feudalism had asustained cH^ the friction between the opposing forces was 
cootimious and liagering. with feudalism constantly engagisig Ms sword with the 
disenchanted masses. Tlib rubbing of forces bec a me, so to say, a fact and a feature 
of social life; a fact and a feature that came lo be recognised by the Brahmanas and die 
feudal ruling classes them^lves. Movements of the Haridasas. the Sufts and Sarvagna 
were spread out evenly In contrast to the period of early feudalism when the self-sufTi- 
cient villages knew no inlenerrant mercKanl; in the period of middle feudalism such mtr* 
chants iravelling from village to village and linking the growing towns with villages be* 
came a common and regular si^. Similar lo this easing of taut feud^ism aod the 
spread of couHDodily*mouey relations was the spread and sunctioo of reformist 
ideas issuing from the IIps^intenernotburds. These wandering mkistreis became 
as normal a feature of social life as the trader had become a common sight. 

Il U io thb sustained devdopmeot* in the Ungeriitg aod daily contradklkm* 
In the quantitative increase of the new aspects of economic, social, religiotts* philo* 
sophkal and polMkal life that the signiricance of the period of middle feudalbni lies. 
The special had become ordinary. 

The collipse of Vijayanagsra and the rise of feudal rapacity through iu warlords 
in southern Karnataka created necesaary polltkal conditiocis for the termination 
af the stage of middle feudalism. Theob^ive strengthening of the antifeudal aspects 
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in all spheres of society stood as asolkl stock against wariordism and feudal narcby. It 
was (hcwgh the fuither lesohition of tese specific stumbling blocks that the period of 
late feudalism was inaugunied; a period which in die stiiciest sense of the term laid the 
foundabom for Kanuiaka*s bourgeo is d e mo cr atic revolution and Che fmal elimination of 
feudalism as a social system. 
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1 . COASTING TRADE 

A« Trmde mod Ti^>ognphy 

WeKtvedftmdy diiciosedtbegecgnphyofcoisul KamaUkj. Aclooericokis 
esmtiml to urtdcraand (he nature of its sem-bome trade. The highly rugged topogr^Aiy, 
(hickjongle and heavy rams wmegfcei impediinentio (he development of transport and 
thus commodity prodwtion. However, thfa wm offset hy the hua em efable rhtrs whkfa 
flowed down TtXfm tlw Ghmtm These rims flowing from Emsi lo West mtenected the 
coestaJ strip at short distances, ml most of them were rtavigabk up to the foot of (he 
Ghats. The rivers whkh opened into the sea and were snflkieotly deep wad wide d>us 
formed an idea) means of tnmsport. The Ka)iAadj for msMce, was navigable for 35 kms 
as far as Kadrv the OangavaJli for 24 kms as far as Uppinapetna and the Sharavati for 30 
kms as far as Cersoppa. Th» with the rise of commodity productioA a series of inland 
ports came into existence and the feudal chieftains always tried to eaeiciie control over 
them. Further the mouths of these nveis served as ideal natural harbotan. The rivers 
formed four csiuaries along the coast These emer g ed as fitting locale for the establtsh^ 
ment of (be ports. Mirjan, Honnavar. Basnir and Mangalore ports were set up in these 
estuaries. These ports serviced the upstream ports and in tom connected the 13 maior 
ports along (be sea board and also opened the hmterland of Karnataka to imeniatiaoal 
trade. 

*'hi the tariy siiietntk cenniry”, Sanjty Subrahmanyam writes. *'an um'vo/ </ 
the Pcftuguese om the Vkst Coast ef India, the trade cf the Katwira coast was iar^tiy 
centred around the port of Bhatkal north of Bosrur. This port was comecitd to the 
imperial capital of yijayono^r.hy a dtrrcr rood pasting duough a gap m the Ghats. 
This ¥ras the road that mostf^igntraveliers rook (oappevoch that city... To the north 
and south of Bhatkal were numerous pons such as Ankola, Mif)an, Honnavar, Baindur. 
Basrun Barkur, Mangalore and KumMa. These ports were largely ports of ealL in the 
coastmg trade which dealt in rice and coconuts, coir, pepper and other products drat 
were carried m open crqfi along the length of the western coast of India. Rke was the 
most mporutnt commodity carried in dtis coastal trade, at least m terms ofeolume: and 
the types of rice ^tred depending on the port of export The hinurland of du poets 
norihofHonnavar produced wry litde rice, and exported only marginal guantisies. The 
central Kanara ports such as BhatkoL Bosrur ar^ Barkur were exporters affirm white 
rke, while the more southerly ports such as Mangalore and Kumbla^^largtfy exported 
coarse red and block as well as broken rke. 

Rke was carried both to the southflo those parts efMalabar south of Kanrmnore) 
as well as to the north Konkart, and to the Btrsian Cuff and even the Red Sea ports. Most 
of these Konara poets were really engaged in the short distance a/sd coastmg trades, and 
if woii^ appear that die longer distance oceank trade was rrletrvdy centralised and 
carried on from Bhatkal. **' 
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B« MerchaoU of the Ports 

In Che penod of ristnf feudalism in the Kjmauka above the Ghats, some of 
these pons served the ovcrscasuade of the Nanadesis and Aihok 500 fuilds. How* 
ever, the r i ft ecn tl i and sixteenth centuries brousht aboot a chaii|e in this scenaio. On 
the one hand was the emergence of new pen towns such as Bhatkil and Hocmavar 
which grew in relation lo the irttemaDontJ trade carried out by N^jayanagara with (he 
Portuguese. Ihis trade saw the migration of merchant such as (he Komris and 
Navayats to these ports. 

However, H was the trade ia rke and pepper that really c haag ed Che c of ap »> 
sitkai of these ports, proridiBg them ewgaak linfcs wHh the coastal hfatertaad and 
stknalatiDg commodity prodnedoa la the coastat regioo b el ow the Ghata Banv 
staads out as an ideal example ia this regard. 

The port of Basrur near Kuadapur, is sicujied ia (he estuary formed by three 
rivers; Kolluru. Chaknnadi and Haladi. Ssnjay Subrahmanyam s^si *7V cuicivoMr 
ioaci which is o nch latcriu is pertiadaHy productive m the iower readies pfthe vat- 
Uys» closer to the coast. If ism these lands daat the most prosperous cuitivation qf nee 
istobefimnd. ht South Kanaralpresent day DakskinaKannadat itself, the region north 
cf the Chor^rogin* nvrr is more hospitable for rice etdtivation than the south of it 
Basrur thus lies in the middle of seme of the moss productive rice lands of India Z ^ 

Further.theheavy rainfall and a water tabk which for moat p«t of the year hvety 
cloae to the surface as a resuH of (he heavy subtemnean seepage of rain that falls to the 
west of the Ghats has provided (he Basnir hinteriand which is navigable and approacb- 
abk by the three rivers tip to a distance of 40 kms upstream, with three paddy crops 
annually. Basrar's rke was exported to Kerala, Gujarat, the Persian Gulf and even Egypt 
and the Horn of Africa. The Ponuguese colonisation ofGoa and its demand for rice only 
increued die volume of rke (rede that Baanir conducted 

Tliis extraordinary spurt m rice traded from Basrur changed the complexion of 
the merchant classes of the town. The Gowda Sanwaih Brihmanas (GSBs for short) of 
Goa otherwise also calkd as the Konkani Brahmanas who had already taken up trading, 
migrated lo Basrur as well as the other coastal towns of Kamataka. and along with a few 
Mapillas who dealt in small quantities with the West Asian trade in pepper, mowopolised 
the external trade in rice. The Inlcraal tmde In rice however wns dealt by a mer- 
ebaot ciass whkh sprung up from the ranks of the Bunt peasantry who also were the 
landlofds east of the narrow coastal strip which remained under the monopoly of the 
Brahmanas. 

in the coast, commodity production had its own peculiarities. Since the native 
populations of DK and UK disiricts were hasic^ly at the level of hunting-food gathering 
at the time of Satavahana rule, they had, in all probability, not developed any organk 
connections with the first urbanisatwn of Karnataka whkh took place then. The port 
towns along the KamMka coast must have been inhabited by merchants who came from 
above the Ghats. Thus by the time feudalism began to devek>p in the coast Karivili 
society did not have its traditional >^ishya or artisan castes. However, the growth of 
commodity production m the fiftecnth-sixlecnth centuries in die coastal regkio compelled 
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it to throw up its own mercaniik class, ^ikc the natore of commodity tradiiif was m 
a^rkvltaral produce such as rice, coconut asd pepper, the ftrst commodHj produc* 
en of Dakshioa Kaanada hailed from a peasant bacMrouad Thus the Bunu. who 
controlled most upland africulntre and constiiuied the land owninp peasant mass, threw 
ttp a section which profiessively dissociated from a^rknlture and took to trading ta 
aarkultural produce, of which rice was the principaJ product. To wit their new profes¬ 
sion they assumed the trtle meaning trader. The Shetlys then supplied the GSBs 
and Mapillas with agricultural commodities, thereby exercising control over the retail 
trade; while the former as we have already seen monopolised the wholesale se^iome 
trade. 

KV Ramesh. in his,>l History of Sooth Kanara Hkniifies several merchant guilds 
during this period of rising commodity production and trade. He writes: **Fopaloos 
trade centres like Barkurut Basntru and Madabidre had their trade or merrlumt ttallds 
called nakhara for nagara. nakara, soMosta nakhara. nagara samuha, etch settikara 
and honjamana, also referred to <u nakhara hanjamana. 

Though the eiact differences nhirk marked the two groops of nakhara and seihkara 
are not known...while settikara was the association of w/ive merchonss who dealt m 
indigenous commodities, the nakhara was the guild of natiw mrnrhancr who were con¬ 
cerned vhih overseas trade. ”' 

However, it may be said that while the Nakhara was the guild of the GSBs. the 
Setlikiras were nciK other than the Sat-Shudra Shettys of the Bunt casie. 

K V Ramesh provides further evidence when he says that: leam from injcrip- 
tions that these guilds as such and also their members as indreiduals owned lands. While 
the nakhara guilds generally frwed aikgionce to Saivism, buds a number of temples 
dedicated to Nakhareswara and mode numerous gramsfor their maintemmee. die settikara 
guilds generally belonged to the JainafaitK built or tennsated many Jaina basadis 

and made grants for their maintenance. ** * That GSBs were Shaivites and the Bunts, 
Jainas. is an undisputed fact With the growth in commodity production and the rise of 
(he Sheuys and co mmodity producing Bum peasantry, the popularity of the laina church 
must have exhausted itself. As we have wen in the earlier chapter. Madhvacharya had 
already commenced his tirade against the Jaina religious estaMishmem. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the occupation by the tkkeri palegaras of Dakshina Kannada. Virshaiviies by 
religion. Ikkeri rule over Dakshma Kannada saw the culmination of the Jaiiu phase and 
witnessed its final overthrowaJ. The external push by Ikkeri coincided with the internal 
developmeni of the market, leading to the collapse of Jainisra With this Jainism had 
served its role and was confined as a religion of a bygone age in the history of Karnataka. 

The aerchnot guilds whkh emer g ed in the various port (owns along the 
coast began to undertake their own administration. However, none could compare 
with Basrur where the power of the merchanr was supreme. reOccting therein the signifi¬ 
cance of Basrur as a centre of com me rc e . About this Sanjay writes: ^The merchants of 
dte port [of BasrurJ are referred to by the Portuguese collectively as the 'Chatirts de 
Bcrtelor' for, Shettis of Basrur!. The chronicler Conto states specifically tlut unlike 
other regions along he coast, the settiers of Basrur 'goytmed diemselves like a Repub- 
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He, and paid some iribtdes to the /Utya ' (k, Vijayanagaraf. The power the eity is 
described as being m the hands oj 'tartmadons' or 'rtgadons*^, 

rUf version of the administration of the port is confirmed by a Portugnese de- 
scripiiom/nm iSSG, which states that the port was 'terra franca goyemed like a ftepab^ 
lie, without having any other subjection nor recognising any form of overtordship save 
for a smaii tribute that it paid to the kings of Narasinga^ Thus not only was this port 
tmiike some of the other ports along the coast...not perceived by the Portuguese as bang 
M the hands of the 'Moors\ it also apparently had certain peeuliaruies in its form of 
administration, in contrast to other ports suck as Honnavar, Bhaikal or tiangatore, 
whkk were controlled by petty principalities mder the aegis of yiiayonagar.’'^ 
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2. MONOPOLY OF THE PORTUGUESE 
MERCANTILE BOURGEOISIE 

On HtAzy I49S, Vasco da Gama, rtpfe^aiting the mercaniile stale of Podugil. 
reached Kapukad a few kilometres north of Kozhikode in Kerala, after settinf sail from 
Porlvfai with four ships and 170 men. After anchorin| ai Kapukad. '*\kuco da Gama 
toU ihe sailors so buy up spicts. But tht Arab mifthuMs who corarotUd trade with India 
induetd the rajah—the ruler of Calicut—to arrest the Portuguese who had gorse ashore. 
Kzfco da Gama responded by detaining several Indian noblemen who were tnspecting 
his ships. The rajah hod so release the arrested sailors; he then sent boats for the Indi¬ 
ans, but \lasco da Gama met the boots with cannon fire and refused to return the cap¬ 
tives. Thus canon salvos heralded the arrival the first Europeans to Irtdia. 

After loading their skips with spkes, the Portuguese embarked on their home¬ 
ward journey. By the end of the expedition, which tasted two years, over half of the 
sailors had died. But the spices they brought back fetched 60 times as much as was 
initially spent to eqmp the expedition. *** 

The pepper trade was h&gli]> lucrative and the Portufuese wauled to have 
•ole oioeopoly over H ao that they could reap fortuatt. In tbb the Portufucse had 
to fi^t aod push out Che Muslims who had developed a mooopoly over the spke 
trade with tDdia and had directly linked up wUh the Arabsof tlw Midrfle East who 
Ihcs carried It by land to Europe via IstaobuL 

Alfonso de Albuquerque (I509-1S1S) returoed very soon, and choee to put the 
Portuguese mercaniilc bourgeoisie's plan to action. He f apiurad the island of Goa fnan 
Adil Shah of Bijapur m IS10. and then by treaty took Marmagao and Salsecc from the 
Bijapur Sultanate; making Goa the head quarters of the Portuguese empiie in the East. In 
occupying Goa from the Adil Shahis. de Albuquerque took the assistance of Thimmaiah. 
commander of the Vijayanagara fleet and Malli Raya, chief of Gersoppa and feudatory of 
Vijayandgara whose dau^iter was married to Thimmaiah. *7r is evident thaiAlbuqunpie 
depended upon Thimmtryya to a considerable extern. He was very much in need of the 
trformaiion that the latter could cdleci and supply concerning the enemy of the provi* 
sions he could provide, of dte soldiers he could give for fighting in Goa and of his 
diplomacy... He (Thirmnaitdtl hoped that he would be made its (CoaiJ governor if eke 
Portuguese succeeded in capturing Goa with his aid. '* ’ However, Thimmaiah was 
given Mir^n. and later *"-removed from offtet when Mailt Paya cf Gersoppa offered his 
serv ices to the Portuguese. Thus the intcrfcudal .conflict between Hampi and Biyapur 
was capitalised by the Portuguese to get a foot h^d on Indian territory and in this they 
obuined the loyalty of feudal chiefUins such as Thimmaiah and Malli Raya. 

Soon afterwards the Portuguese pillaged Goa. Atfortto de Albuquerque set about 
eliminating his rivals from Goa. MN Pearson writes: *'A general massaere of Muslim 
men occurred ffter the Portuguese took Goa for the second time m 1510 and they (Mus- 
Urns} seem never to have returned to Goa thereafter ." * 
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3, PORTUGUESE HEGEMONY OVER 
KARNATAKA’S EXTERNAL TRADE 

With a firm foocbold in Goa, th« Portntiicfe launched their campaifn of 
OMCiopolbation of the tea trade. They obviously tarfeied the Muslim Mapillas who 
were their Tint enemies since they controlled the spice tnde of the Indian ocean and thus 
of Karnataka loo. However, not always were the Muslims alone targeted, and not 
just the spke trade was the aim of aggressive Portuguese mercantilisai. They used 
their superior power to subdue the entire coasting tmde of the western seaboard 
and thereby exercise Its hegemony over It 

[ft this, "the Portuguese kings [ who represented aggressive PorSuguese coUsnkd- 
ism} sent one flotilla after another to the IruOan Ocean for the purpose of conquering 
and piurtdering the rtewiy discovered catmXries. The military equipment of the Portu¬ 
guese was far superior to that of the Indian principalities: their vessels were faster and 
stronger, and their small well disciplined detachments had artillery and firearms,^ 
And among ocher things, the Portuguese army, h must never be forgotten, was often 
manned by Indians who served them for spoils and pay. 

Being a small country with a population of just about t.5 lakhs tn the early six- 
teenth century, it was irr^ossible for Portugal to cum into a conqueror of extensive terri¬ 
tories. Ulus they confined themselves co pillage, plunder and piracy attempting thereby 
10 subdue and thus obtain a hegemony over inde instead of taking lerriiories unlike the 
later colonaal powers such as the French or Che British, who conquered territory. 

Vasco da Gama onwards, the Portuguese launched brutal seaborne acucks on ihe 
port towns of Karnataka. TheyiuiackedHonnavarin 1302.1505.153Sand l569;Bhatkal 
m 1502.1513.1S2S-29.1542 and 1547; Basnir in 1569; bkxkaded Mangalore in 1513 
and 1S2S while attacking the town m 1530.1538,1555, 1558 and 1568. 

BS Shastjy writes: **/n 1502. the attacker was Misco da Cama,..da gama wreaked 
his vengeance on the heal shtps and the town (of Hennavar] which war looted and set 
onfire.^'* 

Further, describing the attack on Bhaikal in 1542. ShasCry says: **The damages in 
the hostUirr of 1542 were mhuman. The town was looted for a couple of days; many 
residents were killed in cold blood irrespective of age and sex, houses were set ablaze, 
palm trees were cut down and farms were destroyed. ** 

However the devastation of Mangalore spoke best of the white man's plunder. 
Shastry says: ^The port town {Mangalore} suffered most at the hands of the Portuguese. 
Not only was its freedom of trade hindered, but ii was also attacked and damaged several 
times. In ISIS its trade was hindered until seme skips from Calicut which had anchored 
at the port were mtkle over to the Portuguese- tn 152$ dte port was blockaded end some 
ships from Malabar were chased up the river and destroyed. In 1530 the Portuguese 
caused great destruction to Mangalore. That year they learnt that a rich Hindu mer¬ 
chant of Mangalore, a Sheny, had clartdestine commercial dealings with the Zamorin of 
Calicut, an cnrntv tsf the Portuguese, which caused considerable damage to the Portu¬ 
guese trade interests.... The Zamorm finding it impossible to export his spices from his 
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parts to the Strait oj the Red Sea on aecomnt of the Portuguese vigiiance, sent the spices 
to Mangaiore, protabiy by land with an understandmg between himself and the Shetty^ 
From Mangalore those spices were exported to the Red Sea strait on board the ^ips of 
theMusiim merclesnts of Mecca whowereollawedby^PortugutsetoloQdotMmg^re. 
die port of a friend. The merchisnis paid die zamorinfor the spices. The Portuguese 
were not aware that the spices octuaily belonged to the Zamorin, until they discovered 
the fact in 1530, The Zomorin had such great profits that he aided the Sheiry to fortify 
Mang^ore, supplied him with artillery and at his own cost maintained a garrison to 
defend the cisy and the fort. Nuno da Cmtha, the Portuguese }^eroy decided to punish 
d^Sheltyfor his league with the zomorin and sent his fleet against hdn. TheShettywas 
forewarned of the attack He could therefore prepare hmself welL However he was no 
match to the Portuguese. His soldiers were kilied: and the fortification was pardy pulled 
down and partly bums. 70 gwu, a lot cf copper, coraL mercury grains, velvet and many 
other a/ttcles of trade from Mecca, quantilies of explosrvts and sacks of provisions fell 
into Portuguese hands. A major part of these spods was burnt as they did not have 
strident space in their ships to carry all the spoils. The city was also burnt. 13 skips 
which were tmchored as the port, were sunk The gardens were ruined and reduced to 
ashes. All these were done in such a manner that it appeared there was never a habiUt’ 
tion in Mangalore. A temple and a mosque were also destroyed. 

The attack of 1538 ended by killing many residents and burning some of dreir 
ships because they held sonw Calicut vessels to defend against the Portuguese at the 
Port. 

Mangalore experienctd anothe r devastating fury of dte Portuguese n 1555. The 
town was burnt and many residents were killed. A rich temple wish Us idols was 
destroyed. 

Again in 1558 the Portuguese exhibited their brutality to the people cfMtmgalore. 
The Portuguese learnt thatadiip btlongtng to the MusHms of Casxnanore was anchored 
at Mangalore. While they attempted to capture the Mp, it was aided by some local 
people. Furious, the Portuguese entered (he town and put to sword all those whom they 
canfionsed, without discnminatmg between men and women, oldaruiyoung. In all these 
proceedings dtey were akin to blood thirsty hounds and they thought that these atrocities 
were necessary to terrorise the enemies. The town was tel on fire. Those who tried to 
escape from being burnt were pus to sword. A grand and beautiful temple was also 
burnt The brass and copper that covered the rocf ami the tower of the temple, andfine 
works of gold that were inside were embarked by the Portuguese. ” 

Eaplainini the brutality oC the Portugvese, MN Pearson provides an imunce from 
Portutucie records: ^On one particular bloody occasion in 1538, a Portuguese captain 
rrturrted with his fleet to the cisy of Goa having captured some Malabari ships. The 
Portuguese fleet sailed in 'flying as flags in their masts and spars many hanging Moors, 
in order to terrorise the enemy and delight the city: and in order (hat the Kanarese 
sadorsof dds fleet might short in their gtory they took the ^ads of 30 dead Malabaris 
and 12 Moors who still lived. They were handed over to the fury of the lads of Goa, who 
stoned them to death ^ 
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The tcooomjc motive behind ell this bvbvisin of the Eurtppean colonialist was 
evldem. TbePoct«ipie>» waot<dtoomttlieMo»liwe>Wibilui theiradcrqfKeniitiha 
«fNl rcoliee their onperaJleM snzermkity over the m Inde 

This was esplkic in (he titiiies and cooditionalities which (he Portuguese en* 
forced soon after (hey concluded these miNtvy expeditions and ravaged (he towns. 

Hrsdy. (he clear target of the wticks was lo exhausi (he resources of the local 
merthants. tints reducing their rmancial strength. They always saw to it that ships were 
sunk during titeir raids. These ships. Pearson says, were owned by the local mer ch ants 
alihou^ the merchants normally did r>ot sail in them. Thus, the dcstiuction of these ships 
led to the inevitaMe weakening of the local merchants. TVrefore the mercanlik oatare 
of the raids was wrti large. 

Secondly, the Portuguese made il a point to collect regular tr^aiees from the mer¬ 
chants of the vanquished poits of Karnataka. Following its first attack in 1502 which was 
led by da Gama on the pons of Honnavif and Bhatkal. the Portuguese enforced agree- 
meiKs so that U enriched ils coffers on a regular basts- By 1S53» Id ports la Kamataka, 
or in other words, the entire const of Karaataka, was paytag regular tribole Co the 
Portuguese. 

Thirdly, the Portuguese sei up their factories. This was nothing but redoubled 
Portuguese mercantile loot Soon after the attack of 1542 on Bhatkal it set up a factory 
there. Then again after iis devastation of Mangalore in 156S it set up a factory there. 
Similarly it established factorKS at Basnir aiKl Honnavar in 1569 following attacks on 
these two towns. The Basrur factory was reestablished at Gangolli at the point where (he 
estuary opened lo the sea. in 1630. These factories were gartisooed fortresses kecpoig 
a constant vigO over the iwcomiog and outgoing trnde of these ports. These facto¬ 
ries also contained customs ho uses whereby tocotwing and outgoing vessels bad to 
pay a toH to the Portuguese and submit themselves lo ioq»ectioo by the coloaiat 
marauders. These customs bouses were centres of fraud and often harassed local 
meixhanta. Shastry provides us as does Sanjay. with instances of such chicanery by the 
customs houses. Quite often this precipitated conflicts with the Portuguese colonialists. 

Fourthly, the customs houses became points for the issue of canazeso€ passports 
for ships 10 sail. The Portuguese flotilla whkh policed the waters of the western 
coast seized and sunk many vesseb which did not show up csrtaics issued by die 
cofoniatists. The task of policiBg the Arabian Sea was not too difficult for the Portu¬ 
guese because h was a coasting trade that the local nwrehants carried on. AM ships 
travelled north and south without at any time losing sight of land. 

By the mid sixleenth ccutuf 7 Che Portuguese established a firm hold on the 
entire coastal trade of India. However, with the growing expansion of trade and the 
shortage of manpower due also to the ovemretchingoftheirinfluence.tirey introduced a 
new method for controlling trade aiKl policing the fleets. They began to organise con¬ 
voys of ships, often escorted by Portuguese naval vessels. From Basrur atone convoys of 
up to 200 merchant ships owned by the local traders set sail at a time. Each year Basrur 
is said to have despatched a few sudt convoys of this size. The system of cartazes and 
convoys continued till early eighteenth century and we have instances where even the 
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Ikken palefim also lo secure cartazes. BS Shestry wnles: '"/n the treaties of 1633. 
167}, l67Sa/ul 1714 between the Poetuguese and the Sayaks of Ikkeri there wereprovi* 
sums imposing np<m the iatter dte obUgaiion to secure eanaees for their merdMS ships. 
Even the rayai ships of the Nayaks were subject to this obligation. Ships sailmg without 
canozes were tiMe to cotifiscation by the Portugmst. And there were seeerat oeca* 
sums when such conftscatkms took place. ” ** 

Ye Af^alova aiMl G Dofukoy have summed up the Portuguese striving for mo¬ 
nopoly thus: *“The founder ofpermofwni Portuguese possessions in Asia was the Viceroy 
AfonsodeAlbuquerque, whopossessedawtstamountofenergyandmoeethmlusshare 
of brutality. In India. Arabia and Eaet Africa he uized (he more importans pons along 
the Indian Oceart coast, exterminated their population and buits fortresses. In India, 
people said that it was foriurutte that rte Portuguese were as few as tigers and lions, 
otherwise they would have exterminated the whole human race." ** 

Al Chkherov has this to say about the aggressive Portuguese mercantile bour¬ 
geoisie: Va the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries European merchants beganto 
penetrate mto India, arui das marked the begiiuiing of the military and economic expan^ 
sior^ofthe colonial powers. The Portuguese were the first to establisk military and trade 
bases in India. 

Striving to esuMish a trade monopoly in Indian and South East Asian commodi¬ 
ties. notably in spices which were in great demand in Europe, and yielded fabuleut 
profits. Portugal attempted throughout the sixteentkeemury to establish control over the 
trade routes to Europe. Portuguese expeditions were equ^pednot byprxvate merchants, 
but by the Crirwfi. A#flJfcvig fuU use of its navy, often resorting to violence vis^-vis the 
local population, looting and destruction of the ships of Arab, Indian and other mer¬ 
chants, cupiie/tfing on the strifes of local feudal niiers, the Portuguese set up a whole 
network of fortresses on the mam sea routes: in the Guff of Oman and the Persian Cuff, 
in the Gulf of Aden and Singapore Strait, er^ seized key positiorts in the Indian Ocean 
Later they set up bases on the Sunda Islands, landed on the South Coast C3una and 
began to trade with Japan. 

The Portuguese did not attempt to penetrate the interior of India. They set up 
fortresses and trading factories on the West Coast of India (Calicut. Goa, Oiu. Darmtn. 
etc) on the East (Coromandel) Coast (NagapatnarK Trmquebar, etc) and in Bengal 
(Hoogly Dacca, Chittagong, etc). The Portuguese possessions were strongly fortified 
settlements occessibU only by way of the sea. To hold her pojseiiUNU. Portugal exer¬ 
cised unbridled terror artd committed acts of violence against the local poputatson. The 
mquisiiicn wasmlroducedin Portugal's Indianpossessiansm 1560. Templesmdmosques 
wen destroyed, and * heathens ' were subyeci to persecution, 77iu inflamed rke luttred 
not only of Ae people but also of the local feudal authorities. As a result the feudal lords 
too were drawn into opposition to the Portuguese. 

In the chrxmicie ldumtakhahm4^LMbab Molmrmned Hasim Khafi Khan tells of 
the persecution the Indian population steered from the Portugueu..,, The author fur¬ 
ther speaks about the Portuguese selling into bondage the children of the local inhabit- 
ants. Simitar u^ormation is contained in the Bndtkah Noma of Abdulameed Lahori 
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The crimes perpetrated by the Feriuguese in Goa hove been vividly described by 

Oo the one hood Ihe Portufoeoe thm ocUevod a monopoly oo trode* and cn 
the otber^ by adopiinc extremely leprcssvve methods they comp el led local mter* 
diaots to aeO their prodoce at prkce dktatcd by them. AO this fetched the PoctiH 
fuese super profits* Chkherov says that the sfke trade alone netted Ihe Portu* 
imoe a fabulous profit margin of from S00% to 1,000% oa the capital iareated.^ 
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4. RESISTANCE TO THE PORTUGUESE 

The devasubon caused by aggressive Portuguese mercantUism was a new «id 
brner expehence to the people o€ fCamataka. Merchants were naturally oppoe e d to the 
Portuguese hegemony as it affwted their profits arkd economic freedom. Dorhig the 
period of paJ^gm rule we witatm m outbiuat of ftnagglas agitawi the coinninHsts 
led by feudatory chkftiuch aa the Queen of Geraoppa and the Rani of Um wboae 
ernnniniri were deaeiy ttad wtth the prosperity of the aeaborne trade cooducied 
throu^ ports in their priudpadllks. Ftsrtber there waabhtcr hatred for the Portn* 
gucae among the towaapeople of the cooat who suffered not one bnt eeverol repo* 
eiona anwed attaeks in a hfetlaae. Time also was the resisunce put op by the Ikkeri 
Nayakas la the seventeefith ceociny. However Shiv^>pa Nayaka*s campaign when he 
took the Portuguese forts of Kundapur. Gtng^li. Mangalore and Hoortavar between 
16S20td I654waa a coordinated assault achkiedtaicoticart with the Dutch colocualisti. 
However, he soon returned the forts and laser even granicd a txihuSe to the Portugueae. 

AO these strugglaa ended ia defeat owing to the fcndal claas h a^hiihiii TW 
Hnitad iaierest that the polegams fonnd in nercanthe trade remained the bode 
reneoo for tbdr token reaistence and then compromte with the Portuguese. The 
merchant cIms on its port fotmd itself toe wenk So jnflurnrr wmd mobiMjc the feudal 
state la s ene tia needi. Thus even the largest of mer ch ants eooo reeigned to bow 
thdr bends to the Enropew borhnrtans. 

However, since the Znmorin^s Interest wae erganknlly tied with the Mapllns 
and through them the Arah monopoly on pepper tra de, he wae not only the first to 
fhee the ndonial shock but also remained clu most conslslcnt fighter agshift the 
Porti^ncseandthelnsttayWd Thh denuMistmted thm ascrcantilifm was a weapon, 
unknown Id the faudnlhduuts, far long drawn resistance to colonialiBm MNtanoo 
provides os with so icueresiiAg sccount of the resistsAce orgsntsed sad led by the Mspilla 
merchant dess. There can be so doubt that tiU the toul submissloo of Mangalore was 
adueved io 165S. when Abakka was killed afier putting up heroic resistsnee to the invad¬ 
ers. that merchants and seamen of Karnataka did aedvdy partkipaie and support the 
Mapilla resiAance movemenL 

Peareonsays: ‘‘Therensr. kyseeiotTipafet; MwrcoMdrmMymorensky /iwas 
navigased m mail U$hi, oared cr^ccUedpofoes, wUch cot$U escape op the maneroas 
rivers of the western coast if they were seen by the Fortagmie. Tha PoriMguese ships 
were asualfy foo large u> foUow ihem, arid U was nor always possible to tas^ a party to 
pursue them or carry oat reprisals m dieir helpers. These traders aijhcr m the JS20t 
felt themselws so secure lhas they would sail north to Cidarai md m the way take 
mockir^g potshots at the Portugmst coastal forts. 

They even sailed tantalisingiy dote to the cumbersome Mrarships of the dreaded 
yhscodaGQma,whemhewasbockmbaiiaasydc*rt7y in 1524, keeping just out range 
<md showa^ complete contempt ^ his armada. Da Gama, who hod a tendency to 
choUr atony time, and was certainty more used to nmssaering Idalabaris than to being 
iaaghed at by them, was 'scandalised at stsch disrespect'^ 
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Others called 'costnrws* by the Porlugaeie were realty gmeriila auxUiaries of 
the zatttorwcf Calicut in thefirsiquarteref the sineenth century these guerillas often 
worked hand in glove with the Caticut merchants wham the Partugueu wete trying to 
dispiaee. The merchants firumced their shifism return/or protectkm for the merehanis* 
trade thi^. Bastles between Portuguese ships and those commanded by members of the 
KunjaL Miarakkar family were frequent m the suseenth century ar^ dds conflict surely 
was war, not piracy, fl>r the Kuniaiis usually worked ciosety wish the zstmcrmL... 

In the later sixteenth century all Portuguese ships and native ships trading widtin 
their system, sailed in convoys protected by warships...• 

Given du large and rather clumsy ships the Portuguese used in the first half of 
the certlury, the type of warfare adopted by the Zamorin*s sailors was very suiiuble. In 
ISSSa Portuguese captain told the king how well armed the kdalabari paroes were and 
how 750 of them leave from one port and do all the damage they can, and I go after 
(hem, and as many again leave from another port and go somewhere else, tmd do us 
much damage also, and a man does nor know which way to turn \ The paroes usually 
returned to shore eadt night and they maintained dost contact with the people ashore. 
They posted observers on hUls who lit fires when a Portuguese fleet was sighted, so 
warning the paroes at sea. The paroes then lowered their masts and rowed iqt a river 
until the Portuguese had passed. Later in the century the Portuguese finally butlt lighter 
ships called sanguiceis. This measure improved the effectiveness of Portuguese pattol- 
Ung. Yet they were at times outwitted stilL * ^ 

This WAS Che brave resiaunce that was raised agaimi the Ponugueae. They put to 
best use the support of the people, knowledge of the terrain and full blooded hatred for 
the colofuallstt. The Ponuguese created a monopoly indeed, but the struggle of the 
people killed their confidence in their capacity to retain it 
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5. PORTUGUESE COLONULISM AND THE BIRTH OF 
KARNATAKA’S COMPRADOR MERCHANTS 

The mo§i slcnlflcwit Impact of Port o gpcse oiooopoly over Karvalaka's 
nbonw trade wm$ that It hiitlatcd the Inteitratkm of KaniaUka*s ecooomy with 
that of the colonifti metropo H *. It huiiigurated the cototiW phase of ICanuil^a*s 
htrtory. It Is Important to reiweiiiber that It happened at a time of rising coouwod* 
ity prodiKtloa akfig the coast 

6> (he late suteenth century a distina division had emerged in the trade of com> 
modiuesio the west coast of India. Ifthe Malabar vwthedomain of pepper. Kamauka's 
principal product was rke and that of Gujarat, textiles. A fair amount c^ rice that was 
grown in the Karnataka coast did go to Goa which was trice deficit zone and dte mdiiary 
outpost of die Portuguese in India. The total value of rice exported from Basrur between 
I6n-i6l6averiged 19.75 lakh kp. Between 162M628 it averaged 27.50lakh kgs. In 
1628*29 at least 35 lakh kgs of rke was being exponed from that port alone.* The vahse 
afrke traded from Kaaani was dose to 1 crora kgsby 1630.^ 

The Goaa market was Indeed an Important factor that transfomicd coastal 
Karnataka rapidly taiCa a region experkneiag comnaodity producUon. The coastal 
region, as we already noted, lagged behind the rest of the State in its development. How¬ 
ever. the se^ome rice trade helped the coast in bridging this gap alihough it sbll lagged 
behind in artisan production. 

The principal impact of Karnataka's encounter with the Portuguese merchant boor* 
geottie was that it hdtiatad the pr oofs of integrating Karnataka within the slmc- 
tureofcolonlaUsm. Portuguese trade with Kainalaka was extortionate. It curbed 
the free advMcement of KamaCdia*s merchant clasms. Urn mie of produce at 
prices dktaled at gunpoint effected the drain of an enormous surplus to Portugal 
In partknlar and Europe in generaL This predatory nature of Portuguese mercantilism 
helped what Marx called **/NVHiirve capdaiaccwmiLitiofr in Europe which was to energise 
and hasten the emergence of capitalism. 

This cxtrnctloa of surplus frooi Karnataka went on for neariy three fuD cen* 
turies* This w^achieved not by the Porti^uoe colonialists aione. The Porti^uese 
were assisted in this task by the already existing feudal forces and ■ new dmi which 
it created. This new class was subservient to PortugiMse colonial rule. It nude its 
profits and quickly outpaced all Che other nerchants. It profiled by serving (he 
Portngneae t^ia of Knraainka's ec o nom y. This was a new doss in Kanmtnka*s 
UsUwy; a class created by coloalaltan and a class which was meant to serve and 
profit from colonial pinitder This was none other than what Mao called as the 
tfos y fudor hoMrgensrie a term whkh In fact was Portngiicse In origla. 

Chtcherov spotted this development vduch resulted from a marriage, between 
coloolahsm sod feudaltim. He says: *7ke trading actiytiies of the Portuguese hod o 
contradictory orfLtente on economic development. On the one hand, the Portuguese 
ousted by force of arms hcai and other Asian merchants from their mcnopoty positions 
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oi the foreign marine trade. The profits wen reaped by the Portuguese and this weak^ 
ened the Mepen d en tpositicnscf the tocai merchants in sodceeonom i ei^ and strength- 
ened compradore teruiencies and eiements. 

The Portuguese colonialists oeeied two rmpoftantcotryf a don along India*s West 
CoasL Im G^Jarmt M was the and la Kanalaka aod Goa it carrcd oat a 

coiaprador class from the GSBs. 

MN Pearson has male some inierestiogobservatloas di this regard '^TlwPcrtu- 
guese simpiy lacked ike numbers or the metropolitan fin^mcial backing to achieve doMi* 
nance in their colonies.,,. 

The Portuguese did han about 50 forts in Asia and at least iOO warships. But 
they had no large areas except turbuinu Ceylon^.. Ai! too often preciows money and 
Isees were wasted on defending dwm, when an a cost-e^ctrve basis more emphasis 
should have been given to d\e armadas. 

At sea the Portuguese were not <rfter iS09 seriously challenged by any hostile 
fleet in Western Irtdian waters until the arrival of the Dutch and EngU^ early in the 17th 
century...it was logisticaily quite impossibie for an imperial power with a home papula^ 
iicn of i,50fl00 people with no more than 10,000 able bodied European and ^rastan 
soldiers and sailors in all Asia, and with a hwtdndwarships^ to eantrol all Asian waters, 
and nm the empire ^ economy widiota reference to native people. Like other, later, 
colonial powers, the Portuguese had no choke but to use. cooperate with, and conciliate 
economically important native groups. ** ^ 

Peaison again makes die point when he says: ''In very nutny areas the Portuguese 
were dependent on Asian manpower and expertise. Most of their pepper exports came 
from Mahdsar; this pepper wtu grown and transported to the coass by Indians. Goa *s 
food arrived in Indian ships, and came from an Imiian ruled area. Gutarati merchants 
(Baniasl provided loans so the Portuguese state m the parlous days of the early 17th 
century. The vast bulk cf Goa's officii revenues were collected by Hindu tax farmers. 
The vdtote Portuguese system arlcnjj'M> to coercive and ethnocentnc, based entirely on 
the ideas from the metropole. was in fact dependent in acquiescence and cooperation of 
various groups of Indians. * ^ 

GSBs were a signiricant group of such Indians. The relations which the 
Poftuguese c^onial class developed with them were tong standing and durable despite 
ooeabemdonrthcinqutsilion. The forced conversioiis of the upper class Hindu popula¬ 
tion of Goa to Christtanity was a crude attempt to carve out a comprador class. The 
Portuguese discovered after the flight of the Hindus (the Muslims had by Chen been com- 
pleiely driven out of Goa) chat without them Portuguese business could not ihnve and 
thus coaxed them to return. 

Pearson writes that duringtheftrsthalfof ihesevcnteenihcentury: “Most sources 
of government revenue in Portuguese India were farmed out by the crown to the highest 
bidder, and were called collectively renSas.... The usual term >wu three years.... 

There is no case of a Muslim holding a rtnda. Of the total number of rendas, 
Sarswath Brahmins held 50%, other Hindus 30% (of whsch the Gujarati Banias formed 
an iviponanr chunk}, and all Christians both Portuguese and local converts, 20% ^ 


ft sboald be remembered ttMsucb rmiar were given ool only for collectmg land 
rt&c but aleo all ocher taxes including (hose on nde and manofacoire. 

The GSBs* the foranoet fcvdnl dSH, thus eniirtsd thdr loyalty In the Por1a< 
gocae. It was out of this act of loyalty that the eocnpradorbowteofaie was fomd 
which aataraBy had orfaalc tke with fcudaUnB. 

h was thiscDercive agrarian arKlcomincicial poUcy of the Portuguese that trans* 
fonned Goa inio a net imponer of rice. The highly parasitk nature of cokMiia] ruk 
a^iichtied op docely with the comprador and feudal classes is revealed hi the following 
account which describes the crisis of production that was generated, as a result of the 
gross disnqitioo of local agr>culcufe. ''We hove rtcords <4comfoys comuig fn^m 
KMomcmikefGiXKfrpmwfy 1560s. hike ISTOsatuiISKsthneorevenfour/ood 
ccnycyt came tack ytcrfrom Kanara to Goo. Thu points to wry larptfood itnporu 
fromKonam. Yttm 1570AewtU informed chionkUrContocUumedihot most of CoQ*t 
food came owriisf^fnm the ortaofBiJapurbefwten Goo ond the Chats. He {^scribed 
how 'the btdk of Ms food for this city comet from the lands of Bijapur whence come 
cyerydey /lAe rmilf cf ants vexsets loaded with rice, wheat, gmroj* and wrions veg- 
etabUs. In the 1630s the woiae of rke trade from Kanara alone was pat at Rt, 4,50,000 
with rice worth around Rs. 12 a candii (500 Ponu^mse Potmdsf. This makes a total 
import of 1,60,00,000 rtfular pounds from Kanara for a toiai population cf the Old 
conquests of about2,70,000people. Thus we haw 66 pomds (30 kgs} per head per year 
being imported from this area alone. The average consumption in India today is200kfs 
per head per year. Gtwn that Kanara apparently supplied only a fairly minor part of 
total food imports, it is clear that Goa Miporfed most of its food. * ^ 

h was this mtricei then, a market crealed by the crisis of a €oli'«iial enclave of 
predatory mercanulUm then which was a strong additional factor generiung commodity 
production and stimulating the rke trade of Karnataka. 

The GSBs of Goa supplied the Portuguese with comprador and fcudd man* 
pow e r so as to its highly dcstnictm nik. 

In Karmalaka« however* the nature of Portuguese coloalal exploration was 
ofadllTerctittypc. ltdIduQlcoriquer territory ash did in the case of Goa> Here It 
rondned itself to mettly exercislag Its absolute sway over trade. To this end the 
Portuguese took the assistance of cooperative feudal kings such as those of Vijayinagara. 
the Adil Shahi Sultanate and feudatories such as Malli Raya of Gersoppa. While the 
Portuguese befrknded the feudal chiefs, it d*d so with the intenlioo of neutralising them, 
and where possible, dictating various types of concessions from them. Once it sought and 
established an environment of peace by striking a deal with the feudal lords, it inlUally 
attacked and then cajoled the GSB merchants resident in the port towns of 
Karnataka Icito suboteioa. The ties that the Portiagueae had esUblished In Goa 
with the GSBs was ined to Ms fullest advantage in cuItjvaUng these oaerthnnis who 
Booopollscd Kdrantaka's ovemens trade asMl thus dev el oped permanent ties* which 
were comprador In character, with the Portuguese cokadalists. 

Thimmaiah, of whom we have seen, the commander of the Vijayanagara fleet, is a 
case in point. Till 1502. the Portuguese tried to attack him for his obstructive role in cheir 
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trade. In fact che loot of Hoonivar in 1502 was oe accoant of their fiitiie chase of 
Thimnaiah who retreated up the Sharavati river When Thimrnaiah. whose feudal roots 
were tied with the ruling feudatory of Gertoppa» found it difficult to resist the PonU’ 
guese« he sunendmd to them and became Acir active agent without whose lok the 
cdonialisis would not have captured Goa. m least not as easily as they did in ISIO. 
Thimrnaiah*s sole ambition, motivated by a trading mentality which e m erg e d from strong 
feudal class roots was to become the Governor of Goa and thereby serve the colonialist 
as their loyal middleman or compr a dor adminisoalor. Although the Portuguese denied 
him this privilege, they treated him to a good part of their loot by granting Mirjan and 
retaining him in (heir service till 1SI2. Thimrnaiah was then the first comprador which 
Karnataka offered. Bom of feudalism, he died while still a feudatory and a middleman tax 
fanner to die foreigner. 

ceDtury, the phase of drastlsing the truant ineixhant by rcsortlAg to vMeoce was 
increasingiy rep U ced by a peaceful cnltivalioo of hlsL The Porlugiaese selected a 
layer of middlelaea mrehants ia the port towns where they traded, principally 
from anmig the GSBs, and ofTered them special contracts soch as that of theprocw* 
rarer and cocisolidaled this comprador tendency over the years by botldliig firm 
bridges cesnented by the sweat and toil of the peasant prodocenaiid small traders 
who always worked as sabconCractors to this class of compradors. 

BS Shastry provides an instance or two which reveals this process. Initially the 
*...Ppmtgicesr sailed imso the Kartarese ports from time to time, soU their goods there or 
purchased whauyer they needed... ht course of time Chry found it inconvenient So go 
themselves to the interior and negotiate business trtmsaerions with toeal dealers. They 
thertfortevolvedthepractietof appointing Goan or Kanarese merchants as their procu¬ 
rators in Kanara. ThusbyavKtrtgaiorderafl5No^fl595,SQruopalShanxappa}and 
Mango Sinai (Shenoy, a GSBf two merchants of Goa, were appointed to procure and 
supply S.OOO khandis of pepperfrom Kanara. The commodity was to be delivered to the 
Portuguese at their Kanartse fortresses. Sundardat ^hnudas la Sonia or perhaps a 
Marwadi) a resident of Mangalore and owner ^four barques was the Portuguese procu¬ 
rator in Kanara iff dte t720s and i7Ms.**^ 

MN Peareon providas os with mors information of this natare; *7hr pepperfrom 
this area IKanoraJ was taken to Coa, and from there exported to Europe. This Kanara- 
Goa tnMe was fora period of at least 30 years, hemdled by one Hindu family. This was 
a large business. In 161? the Portuguese treasury owed them RsIM.OOO, in I6IS, Rs 
/. 72,500 as payment for a pepper contract, and Rs 7,500for a loon which had been 
given to he^ ou^ a Portuguese armada. I have been unable to ident^ the caste of this 
family although we have the names of three of dtm: Babaji. Covinda and Phoruiia. 
Their importance to the Portuguese was shown when the king, Phillip II of Portugal 
pointed ouc 'it is necessary that bath these particular Hindus, and the others living in 
Goa and the other towns of Portuguese India who are beneficial to my revenues, be 
favoured so that they will be mcewragrd to serving me\ 
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Tke fortufes of this compndor fasrily coo be ii»dontood If tmt ob oer T it 
thot the uMMDt of Mooey the Porlugiieee owed him in H17 was mora Chao one- 
third of the total vahie of rke trade conducted by the entirf Karnataka const In 
liJd. Farther, the kwo provided to fhod the Portofucse armada tndkaled the 
polilkai nature of the comprador das wUch always did evcrythiiia hi Its power to 
cootinoousty arm the master so that he could consolidate and expand bh coleciial 
conquests and keep the aatkolonial rebdUonsraisedby the pe<^ of Karnataka in 
check by slrengtbenhif the Portaaiicse state. 

Sanjay Subnhmanyani provides ifUerestin^ evidence wfakh speaks a lot more oo 
the oature of the comprador class which had emerged from amooi the GSfii. **^1 earfy 
1635, for the pravisummg of the I ForragueseJ stated armadas which were outward bomd 
from Goa to venous destinations in Asian waters, a large enter was placed for rice with 
the Kanarese merchant Rama Kini, who apparendy procured the rice m part from 
Mangaloft, his domiciU, and in part from Basrur. In spite of this service that he ren^ 
dered, the urtforsunaie Kini and his brother were both sentenced to death by the Portu~ 
gmese authorities in 1636, and goods confiscaterf for d\t crime of trading with the 
Dutdi’^ 

While this instance speaks of the brutality of Portuguese cokinialism which did 
not spare even its own loyal compridon if they happened lo do anything to disturb the 
monopoly of the Portuguese in the sea trade which was a by then well known fact of their 
domination over the liKlun coast;a laser known aspect, yet highly importaat in grasfK 
Ing the nature of the cosDpndor efaos and its rdatiosiship with colonbHsre in gen¬ 
eral is revealed by ibis. 

The rise of the Dutch in Europe ws the single major dullenge to more than a 
century of uncontested Portuguese gJobtl marhime supremacy. Thus the Dutch were 
among the ososi bitter e nend s of the Portasguesc shice they challenged them with 
oof just a posessloo or two but with absorption of the entire empire. Its rasourcs, 
the if^astnicture of compradorian and Urns the unbridled trade monopoly that 
they Imd established. However, the rise of the Dutch could act be stopped and (he 
Portuguese were defeated by them since they were strengthened by the completion of 
the bourgeois democratic revobiion in 1609 while Portugal was sdll a mercantile and 
semi-feudaJ nation. 

As the battle for global maritime supremacy coonneiiced, the compeadocs, 
invariably began lo develop ties with the rising colonial powers so that la the event 
of the defeat of the old master, the middleman status of the comprador was not 
affected; so that they conld conttane lo be pcrcnalaly at the service of coto^aUsm 
which b ecame the precondition for their own prosperity and wealth. Rama Kini was 
one GSB comprador who only tried to navigate a few ofhts vessels by catching in his sails 
a liDk of the strong and risiogbreete of Dutch cdlonial monopoly. He was no patriot but 
a compradortill the marrow of his bones. It is worth quoting Chicherov*s observation in 
this regard: '*...there emerged compradores, local merchants whose economic welfare 
depended on the trade of dte Europeans, on their purchau of local goods. Later the 
Dutch. English and French relied on the support of these merchants in their colonial 
•development^ ofindm. * ^ 
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Tha was tbea die hnpict of Portuguese colonialism on Karnataka. It had 
creeled a coenprador mcrthaDl daaa wfakk wooM owe aDegiafice no! Just to Che 
Portugocaeniliagdasaesbotcoevefy other colooial power Chat would aet its feet on 
the 9oU of KamatabL 

Of serious consequence was the fact that the Portuguese penetrated the Karnataka 
coast which was just then waking op from feudal sl u mb er and placing yet unsteady foot¬ 
steps towards the maritet. and drew it into the lecherous ambit of cdonialism. And* 
when the merchant bourgeoisie was still la its Infancy having Just then eme rg ed 
from the doMerdom of feudalism, a dan of coenpradora was beaten out of it 

On the one hand were the feudal Rayas of Vijayanagara. the Nayakas of Ikkcri; 
feudatones and thear chieftains—the Mall i Rayas ofCenoppaarKl the Bunts of Dangavadi, 
who rolled out the red carpel to the Ihxtugucse sdikh was coloured with the blood of the 
people, artd gifted them to set up their customs houses, gamsons and godowns. On 
iheothcr hand were the compradors hailing from Bania and GSB families. They escorted 
the colonial armadas and merchinl fleets to the warm waters of Kamatka artd dropped 
anchor for them. An aiKhor. so heavy artd so deep that the turbulem waters failed to sink 
these colonial ships of war and pillage for five full centuries thereafter. 
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Chapter VI 

LATE FEUDALISM: 
RISE OF THE 
MODERN STATE 
AND 

CONSOLIDATION OF 
MERCHANT CAPITAL 

Mysore Under 
Chlkkadevarala Wodcyar 
(U73-17M) 
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1. PERIOD OF ACUTE CLASS STRUGGLES 

When Chikkadevar^ Wodeyar (1645-1704) took power over (he pcincipality of 
Mysore in 167} the politkil situation was hi^ly voiatile. Il was a perM when das 
struolcs were sharp and raging and fewdalism was in decay. 

Firstly, (here was the struggle by (be peasantry against opprcasive fcwdaJ 
extortion and the brigandish ways of the palegaras. The mood of the peasantry Is 
reflected not only ioSanva^ia's vachanasbut also in the peasant insurrection of Hadinaru 
in I6S4 and the outbreaks of peasant stniggks in the Keladi kingdom during the first half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Secondly, there was the life and death stniggle of the merchants and artisans 
against the palegara dass. Incessant banks, coercive kvics and dacotty of goods in 
transit must have harassed these classes beyond apoint of tolerance kading to their for- 
(incatioo of towns and active resistance against marauding pakgara forces. 

Thirdly, there was the inccssaal and unabatkig ftmg^ between the war- 
lords. Internecine feudal warfare was so acute and raged with such great regularity that 
H be^iwc ■ signlfkant factor In weaketaiiig and exhausting the palegarw class and 
thus of feudalsin in general. 

All these factors created a pitched political crisis. Entire society was in fennent; 
surplus was drained away for war. incentive for convnodity production was jeopardised, 
state sponsored irrigation was at stake, and as a result, famines such as the one which 
struck in (he late seventeenth century devastated the already impoverished countryside. 

Chikkwlevanija Wodeyar was obviously urufer tremendw pressure when he as¬ 
sumed power. He confirmed his priorities by sending three of his ministefs as emissaries 
to the Mughal Court in Delhi, who after their initial courtroom formalities, suyed on for 
six months (osnidy the Mu^l adnunistration and discover the secret behind the success 
of Mughal rule, which with a territory at 1ea.it a hundred times bigger did not apparently 
suffer from the problem of instability and anarchy which Oukkadevar^a Wodeyar's Mysore 
did. 

On the retnm ^ hk ambassadors, Cbikkndevaraja made a Ustofk choke of 
the classes be would rally wkh afl>d implunmted a series of measures which changed 
the very stnicture of the state, consolidated the monarchy and set into oiotioo a 
process whkb spelt the dawn of the mod em age of Karnataka. 
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2. ELIMINATION OF THE PALEGARA CLASS 
AND THE BUILDING OF A CENTRALISED STATE 

Ihc siutttion which Oiikkadevmja faced was simiUr lo that of France between 
Ifae thirteenth and fifteenth cetituhes when its temtory was fragmented, the king power- 
less and intemecine feudal warfare and class struggles by the masses rocked dte country. 
Leo Hubennan says: ^The strife befwttn warring overlords frtqutniiy means disaster k> 
tk£ iocai pepulaiioft, no moBtr which side wen. It was the pmenet of dlfftrtnt over- 
fords m dtffermt places along the highways of busmtss that made trade so difftculi. 
What was needed was a central authority^ a national state. A supreme power that would 
be able to being order out of feudal chaos. The oU overlords could no longerfit^l their 
social fimetion. Their day was done. The rime was ripe for a strong cerural power *' 

And this was the logical essence of what Qiikkadevmja Wodeyar perceived from 
Ins study of Mughal India. He embarked ott a cair^ialgtt of elisnkialing the palegaras 
at a class. He made new conquests, disarmed the palegaras and di sbanded their armies. 
Regarding the palegaras who existed within his former lemlones: Raja brought 

these powerful chieftains to Seringapatam and gave them various dignified appoint¬ 
ments in his household and converted them from powerful chiefiains to humble court- 
iers. * ^ Those who continued lo their tails were indiscreetly eliminaied. 

Thus Chikkadevanja became the foremost among monarchs in Karnataka 
lo initiate a process of elnmiiattng a tayer of the parasitic fewdal intermediaries. He 
did this by wiping out the class itself from the face of history. 

Just as he went about in achieving this goal, Chikkadevar^a transformed the 
stmeture of the state. The old feudal state, as we have seen, was fragmented and highly 
decentralised; each paJegara and his retainers consticuiing hs nucleus and its basic unit 
The king was just as powerful or riiher as powerless as any other pakgara was. By 
introducing ihe nayaka system, >^jayanjgaradid attempt to integrme (he stale. However, 
this was parti^ and superficial since the nayakas were basically feudal chiefiains who in 
addition to their own cavalry and artillery maintained die army of the king. However. 
wKb the elimination of this iatermediary dasa of palegaras which was a decisive 
advaiKe over Vijayanagara* whkh amounted to a restnicturing of the polUy, the 
state was also remoulded accordingly. In place of the fragmented warlord state, 
Chikfcadevaraja Wodeyar set up a cefitraliKd state apparatus. After defeating the 
palegaras by cither absorbing them into his civil administration or sin^y el iminaiing the 
die hards, he disbwKled their armies, incorporated inio his own the best of their fighters. 
With this, for the first time a Karnataka monarch created rtgular army. 

Hayawidana Rao says that by 1675 Chikkadeviraja Wodeyar had a regular army 
of 12.000 horse and 1,00.000 foot.' This regular army was the backbone of the new stale 
Writing about a similar development in Europe. Huberman says: ^He (the kingf could 
hire and pay foe a trained army always at his service, not dependent on the loyalty of a 
lord. It would be a better army, too, because its only business would be to fight. Feudal 
troops had no training, no regular organisation which enabled them to work together 
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smooMy. An army paid forfighring, wfU framed and well disciplined, and always on 
hand when needed, was a great impmement. 

Moreover, techrtieal itr^twemenis in miUtary weapons also celled for a new 
kirul of army. Gunpowder end cannon were coming in and effective use of these arms 
required frauted co-operation. And while a feudal warrior could bring his own armour, 
he couldn > easily bring cannon and powder 

B Putuiyt writes: '*His numerous conquests and the st^fugatUm of a large num¬ 
ber of local poltgars created the necessity of enlarging /lii army and the strengthening 
of die forts With cannons and guns. He therefore increased the strength of his army...fully 
equipped with all weapons <f offence and defence and mounis, suck as horses, camels, 
elephants and remounts, such as oxen, carts, tents, etc. 

Within ft year of the return of his emissaries from Delhi, Chikkadevftrftjtachieved 
ftll ttus. Wbik he absorbed the best fifhten of the palegara vimes into his own regular 
army, he sec up Ibe kandachara or local milMia with a fair body of the rest of the 
AghCers, Each bobli had a kandachara of 100 lo 400 armed men under die command of 
a hoblidara. ^Their duty was to keep in reodiness weapons of offence and defence includ¬ 
ing gunpowder shot and to be prepared to fight when necessary, *” * Hayawadvu Rao 
explains the other functions of the militia: cr was the duty of the staff of the 

militia to patrol the unit (territorial unit! otM scffegmrd the local treasury...m times of 
war they were required lo be ready with arms and ammunition. The militia seems thus to 
have occupied an important place in the civil and military governance of the comtry, 
useful alike in limes of war and peace.... ** ^ 

Thus while a modem regular army constituted the backbone of the state, it was 
assisted locally by a militia which in addition, undertook the task of a local police. 

The rajuha of this stmctura! diai^ ki the state showed In the coosolktaCkn 
and territorial expansion of Ibe Mysore principality. With the regular army as its 
nucleost Che prindpality of a palegara Iransfonned kilo a moderB kingdom wHb a 
consolidated monarchy in comsiiaod and at its head. 

In the senes of military campaigns that he waged he achieved stunning victories. 
In 1682 he is said to have rooted the alliance of KeUdi Nayakas.Sambaji(Shivaji*ssoe) 
and (he Gdeonda armies M Baoavara. An achievement of no small measure for whai was 
a mere principality a decade before.* By 1704 his kingdom included the dbtrictt of present 
day Mysore, Bangalore, Mandyi, Kolar, Tumkur, Hassan and the fringe of Oiickmagalur 
in Karnataka, and Salem, Erode and Cotmbatoce in Tamil Nadu. Thus Hayawadaoa Rao 
isoot wrong when he concludes: "Chddtodevaraja Mfodeyar had become not only firm in 
his position as (he sovereign of Mysore but also an imperial authority in the South. * 
While the regular anny coostiUilcd the axis, Chikkadevara^ organised a 
bureaucratic apparaius modelled apparently on the Mo^ml adsikibtratioo but 
making its own select and progresave innovatioiis wkiefa constituted the second 
major cocuponait and thus completed the formatioci of the modem stale. 

Around him he formed a five-meniber ministerial council led by a prime minister. 
Then he set up the Attara Kacheri (Eighteen Offices) which was the headquarters ot the 
civil bureaucracy and appointed officials for each dcpamneni. He created a big revenue 
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coaection and land ai$e$6meiit«pptrtQis. He amalgafnaiad the smaller sHces of his kmg* 
dom and cmtedM divisions within (he My sore suit. He alsocrtttedho6/tf within each 
division having from t (o 16 villages. A( the head of each hoMi he placed i subadar. 
under him an assisiao(» three scroll writers, six accountants called variously as 
po/TMrVgomr. dafeiLirs and Then with the help of this huremiCTacy be set 

about the task of classifying the lands, making an assessment, regularising tenures, fixing 
and collecting the various revenues. He codified the various taxes, 24 in all, and sought 
their pron^ collection. KecreatedchefimiposUlsyslefn which was combined with the 
task of despairing in^gence. With these measures, Oukkadevar^a established a modem 
administrative apparaius: an apparatus which was lo soon prove its efficacy. Not even 
the most loyal of ptlegaras paying regular tribute could have helped in Che accumulation 
and centralisation of such a vast fmarKial fund as the bineaucracy was to create for 
Chtkk^varaja. 

Mark Wilks records that: *// is certam thas the revenues were realised wish g/eur 
reptlarity and peteision. and this raja is stated to have establishtd a separase otojico' to 
provide for extraordinary and unexpected disbursements, of which he Himse^ assumed 
the direct custody It was His fixed practice, after the performance of his morning ablu^ 
tions, and marking his forehead with the upright insignia of the \^shnoo, to deposit two 
betgs (thousands) of Pagodas in his treasury from the cask despatched from the districts, 
before he proceeded to break his foA... By course of rigid economy and order, rmdbya 
widely extended and weB organised system of securing for himself the great mass of 
plrmderobiomedbyhiscorrquestshehodaccumulasedatreasure.firrwhschheobt^rted 
the designation of Nou Kotte Afonsin. or the lord of nine crores (of pagodas and a 
territory producing a revenue calculated on the estimate efthe schedules...of 13^23,371 
C<mterm Pagodas; a sum which is no further remarkable than in its near coincidence 
with the value efthe territory ofxigiied to the revived state of Mysore after the lapse of 
artodter century in 1799.... ** "• 

The elimination of the palegarts and the centralisation and regularisaiioo of rev* 
enoe collection in (he form of a tax instead of a tribute sutely provide rich dividends (o 
the mociEarch. Most important of all. It placed at Ui disposal aboadanC reaotireet 
making hbn extraontlnarffy powerful and an active mad elfa ct ive agent la dreidiag 
and guid^ the dlrectkn of the ecoaomy. 

The revival of large scale irrigaiion projects, such as for instance, (he drawing of 
irrigabon canals from (he Kaveri at Srirangapama irrigating hundreds of acres of lin^ is 
an example of (he irnpac( of cen(rali5auon on (he agrarian e co nom y without which this 
would not have been possible. The importance attached to irrigation was so great that 
(he king had create d a deportment for the purpose in his Aoari Kacheri aod systematised 
(he regulation of water by appointing a Nirgunti or water distributor (normally of a 
Hoieya caste) and overlooked by the Shanbhoga. 
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3. RISE OF THE OWNER-PEASANT 

Ifi addition to providing the Mysore region of feudal Kantauka with a modem 
^late Oiikkadevar^ was instnimeaul in introdociog cenaio sigoiricaM changes in prop- 
erty ownership among the peasantry. The new state did consolidate the dictnorship of 
the feudal lords beyond doubt. However, it did so under changed conditions. Mark 
Wilks has made an apt observation in this regard: ehi^featurt of (ht tnUrior 

odmioisrfa/ton of Chikka Dtva Kayo {was the! femarkabU change he broaght in Ae 
octmt condition of the ImdhoUen of Mysoor.'" TVs rewutfkaUe change bay tai the 
rise of the class of the owner-peasant. 

As a means to increase hs revenues the king undertook lo expand the area under 
culcivaikm. As an incentive be granted revenue concessions for a fixed number of years. 
In the case of superior land the remission granted rwo-thirdsof the full assessment for a 
period of five years and in the case of land of medium quality it was one-fourth.’^ This not 
only brought increasing lands under the but it also began the process of fixing a 

particular peasant for a pariiculw piece of land. 

Tlie increase in peasant private prope r ty in land, contradistinct from feudal pri¬ 
vate properly was however most evident among those that served this anny. Soldiersand 
kandacham were granted lands over which they could claim hereditary ri^ts and they 
were exempt from making tax payments to the king. Even the 20 types of agrarian taxes, 
levied on the peaswilry were otherwise waived for those rendering military service. 

Such holdings whkh were enjoyed by the soldicfs and miliiiamen was a strong 
factor in eroding feudal authority in the village. It encouraged the emergence of the 
owner-peasant. The fact that these were hereditary holdings prevented them from get¬ 
ting pushed back into the tyranny of bcMMlage. Such holdings encouraged the various 
Shudracastestoraisetheireconofnjc and thus social status in the countryside and pnrtiet- 
pate more actively in commodity production. Chief among these castes were the 
VbkkaJigas, Lingayats, Kunibas, Bedas, Raja Panvaras and Idigas.** 

Under Chikkadevar^ a sizeable proportion of agrarian revenue was colkcied in 
the form of cash, and the state encouraged this method since it reduced its burdens and 
snnplified its transactions. The collection of land revenue in cash affected the peasantry 
by initiating ns svatification. 
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4. THE NANJANGUD PEASANT UPRISING 

The Nanjanfud peasant uprising of 16S4.abo called the Hadinaru peasant rehel 
Ikm was a widespread peasant moveroeot against the stale which found Ks eptcenue in 
MysofC disthct*s Nanjangud taluk took place as a resoll of (he exorbitant annual tax and 
various other levies imposed on the peasantry. Hadinarumoieovcr was the original seat 
of the Wodeyar dynasty. As a mark of protest the peasantry hung i^ghs upside down 
on peepal trees ai vUl^e squares. The king« tn an apparent move of holding calks with its 
leaders, several of whom «verc Lingayal Jangamas, is said to have killed all those who 
partictpaied; with estimaies ranging from 400 Ui 1,000 as having been climtnttcd Soon 
afterwards he is said to have deplo)td his loyal cavalry and other troops on the peasantry 
who bad gathered to protest. The clampdown was most brutal and the resistance sue* 
cumbed (oChikkadevaraja's offensive. 

Fed up with palegara extortions, the peasantry had already begun to combine, by 
the end of the period of middle feudalism, against this class of warlords. But ahhou^ 
vexatious palegara extortions had ended with Chikkadevaraja's elimination of this class, 
and thus won him their support he used his newfound monopoly to fleece the peasantry 
which reminded them of the severity of the former pal^aras. Angered by this, with a 
living memory of successful anti-pakgara uprisings, and having gained the support of 
former palcgans pensioned off in Srirangapama md that of the Virishaiva priesthood 
which was compelled to pay a religiotts tax, the peasantry broke out in rebellion. 

li is imporuoi to note (hat it was widespread, covering the central part of the 
kingdom. It signified a new development, in (hat it expressed the ability of the peasantry 
locoordinaieand launch an uprising covering extensive territory. 

The anger of the peasantry reverberaied throughout the Mysore kingdom long 
after the movement was suppressed, by the assassination of Chikkadevar^'s prime min* 
ister, Vishalaksha Pandit, who had earned (he wrath of the peasarK masses and the Jangama 
priesthood for his role in the campaign to anndiilate Uie movement.** 

Irfan Habib said of a similar movement launched in Mughal India: ‘‘Heavy taxa^ 
tiem ...gftatfy affected a^riemUuft: bal, canversefyi a decUae m agriculiurt caused a 
corresponding fail in land revenue, it was therefore, an inevixablt paradox that 
htuhammad Tughiud» who provoked an agrarian rebeUionofunpeecedettudiniensiryhy 
mcreasing taxation^ should be the very first neier to formuiaie a systemaiic policy of 
promoting agriculture. '* 

This is something that Chikkadevar^ Wodeyar must have surely realised. Even 
bis successors Icamt from this and sought lo reform agncuhure, with fresh vigour and 
mtensity. 
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5. ALLIANCE BETWEEN MERCHANT AND KING 

Tht comittf to power of Chikkodevar^ Wode)rar and the cieation of a modeni 
stale. aJbeitclimiQaUng the pakgara layer of feudalism only, led lo the consolidation of 
the luKUordclass at the village 1ml. Ifowever. the changes that (he monarch introduced 
were not of advantage to the local landlord class alone. AJimsI eeery new aMasore 
wkkta Chikkadewiia iotrodnced nel only earned Ibe support of the merchaiit 
claaeea, but in fact, be drew np these measures with their bncUag and their bencAt 
In 

A« Fallout ol Palegara EXinination 

The hope for further development of (he merchant class was fnistraied by the nse 
of Che palegaras. The merchants and artisans with the help of their Left and Right Hand 
associations waged a sustair>ed baitle against the hurdle creaced by the palegara class. 
They were defmitely looking forward to the eliminaijon of the palcgiras and must have 
extended their fullest support to Oukkiidevara)ain his campaign against (hem. The end lo 
social chaos was a great relief to the merchant class since trade once again revived. 

A iktnftu for Each HobU 

The hobli which was formed for every eight to 16 villages was not merely an 
administrative division or a unit for revenue coHection. The hobli was both of these only 
because of economic lies it had developed with those t to 16 villages. The nnthe 
had created these ties out of whkh the hobli emerged as a suitable unit The prolif* 
emion of commodity production in Chikkadcvarija's time saw the existence of a few 
hundred santhes sc least. The collection of the entire state tax in cash, which was a new 
(kvelopment over that of >^jayanagara. stood testimony to this. T?k spread of the sandte 
across the countryside and its proximity to a rising class of owner^peasanu not only 
spoke of the continued integration of the peasant but also a multiplication in the fortuites 
of the trader. 

The big traders must have panietpated in these santhes through smaller middle* 
men thus drawing together the farthest villages widi die cities. 

C. Staodardiution of Wetghts, Meunuren aod Coins 

B Puttaiya writes: "Finding that weights and measures were not urdjorm has 
were much abused, he fixed the standard of each and caused the monogram of his name, 
the Utter 'de ' [for Devaraja in KannadaJ $o be impressed on each and ordered duit alt 
weightments and measuremenis should be made in these approved weights and measures 
as a safeguard against fraud. 5inii/ar/y he caused seals bearing the monogram 'de ' to 
be kepi in the ntriody of local officials to be used whenever necessary for jeoimg pur 
poses. 

Although Chikkadevaraja did not introduce any new coins, it wa.s he who 
popularised the Kantheraya Pagoda. 

By standardistng weights, measures and cotnagt Oiikkadcvarija was only replac¬ 
ing a feudal set of measures wrth a system which favoured a mercantile economy. The 
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need (omainuintnmtfnerAbk records of Kmisactiofu and coovenioos wasshunflelolhe 
big cncrchjDicIsss which wai linked up with producers sod cnsiomers m locaJ^ies having 
differing systems of weights, measures and coinage. Thus the suodardisaUco. whereby 
coimnon measures were introduced, greatly helped (he rising business class, more than 
any ocher. 

D. Territoriol Expansion and ExpanaioD of the Market 

The new conquests and the terruorial etpansion of the kiagdoco was to the advan- 
ugeof Che merchant class. In fact the fragmcotatioo of the maritec since the collapse of 
>^jayaii^gara and then the fall of the Adil Shahis delivered a big Mow to the nsiog mer* 
diaaccla^ The new eapansioa of the Kingdom of Mysore under the Wodeyar revived 
the hope of once again expanding the prospects of an extended market for the mercaatile 
class. It would not have been swprisiag if the merchants had funded these cxpansiociiA 
campaigns capaMe of fetching them a consolidated niaiket. 

E» Purchase of Bangalore 

In whte was an act without parallel. Qiikkadevaraja purchased Bangalore from 
Khasim Khan, an officer under Aurangzeb. for three lakh Pagodas, which would not have 
been possible except for a kin gat the charge of a centralised state who had at his disposal 
die eniue levcnucs that his kingdom coughed op. After its purchase, hmaiyya says: 
"“The thenupon improved the ^act, buita/ortend a shop streeu imported a large 
mdustrial popuiatkm^ sitch as the weavers, arrangedforthe s<tfetyofthe unm and made 
it a big eiaih centre for the export of coetan goods to aU parts of dte territories. * 

The mercliant dans dealing hi textUca, the Pucham BanqllgBt was cleariy 
oo the rise. It had by now perhaps replaced the Salu Muk Ban^lga and had en* 
cowraged Chikkadevaraja wish the proapecte lhaS B a ng a l o r e hdd for the cottoa 
textBe tndteitry. In developing Bangalm, it is clear as to which class the Wodeyar was 
acting in concert with. 

R CrendoQ of New Urban Centres 

While the santhes were weekly niral markets, Chikkadevaraja also set up many 
urban ones. While Bangalore was one, (here were several others too. *'/r was in 
Chikkadevaraiai tin^ tfau the budding of towns wtlk ^visions and shop centres was 
taken up on an extensive scaie to deal wish merchandise and to provide with tefdements 
for the mdnstrict population. He strengthened the fortresses he had won from dte poligars, 
built towns round them and constructed high streets and shop centres therein and ar¬ 
ranged Joe the weighing and selling of goods in these centres before they were trans¬ 
ported to the interior for being sold in retail It is interesting to note that Bangalore, 
Cubbi and Tumvekere were among the first towsxs so organised by him. Asa result of 
the esteMuhnienrq^these centres, trade developed ar^ the raja found an epportmity to 
lap fresh aourres of revenue and fordtwitk introduced the octroi system of coflectaig 
rrvemie on all marketable articles, such as cloth, drugs, tobacco and similar artkies 
Olid entenained an estabtishmem for eoUection wort. ^ 
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The MW urbtfi ceaires diM ChdLkjdevan|A bails w«re nunaed by ifae trti&MU 
who continaed to increasmgiy dissocilr themsdves frocn igriaiJcufe m growing aun- 
bm with each passing day. 

Thtk in cockstmting these urbvi ceooes. the king had laid special gryhatts in 
catering lo the needs of die merchant class ftm» is evident from the tjooubon above. 

G* Use Sit^hodri Sriviishnavlte 

Ibe Mysore Wodeyin ccnmled to Srivaohnavtsm from Sharvism while they stiU 
wtrt feudasohes paying a tribuie to the >^jayanagafi nayaka ai Snrangapasna. Theirs 
was a classic ease of/ncietian Jtam below. 

Between 1687*1690 Chikkadevarsja wrote SochchitdnuKhora Simayo in 
Kamsda. In this work he levels the different between the Brshmaoas and Shudm by 
elaborating on the concept otS^Shudras. 

Apart from these infliiences, are important ic os because they describe the 
worid*view of the king. who. chaining with the times, carried with him strong conce p n 
favouring a reform of the casie system by elaborating on such notions as Sat*Shudri Md 
a reform of feudahsm by upholding Ibngalai Srivaisfanivism whkh, although feudal basi* 
cally* increasingly rallied with the merchant and artisan castes in id anempt to accommo¬ 
date then. These changed cultnrsi norms had a strong effect in putting an end to sati. 
There are many gory instancesdescribed by the vtriotts foreign travellm to Keladi and 
Hampi who were eyewitness to the very performance of sab by women of the prop er ty 
owning classes. However. Chikkkadevara}a was the first in the Wodeyar dynasty who 
convinced bts wives not to bury themselves in his grave on lus death. And* these rnstnic- 
boos were followed. The kmg's tastes, ideas and culCuril values were indeed loosing 
rigid feudal contours and accommodating thoae of a merchant class. 

H* Focus Shuts lo the South 

In the twelfth century, with the rite in commodity production»icwastheDharwad- 
Shimoga-Bijapur belt, with Bidar emerging towards the end. that Krved as the trend 
setter, determining the pditical, economic and cultual direction of Karnataka. From the 
fourteenth to the seveoieenih centuries, while Shimop and Dharwad lost out. Bijapur 
held oe with Bellary. Bidar and Gulburgaas the new centres providing the poeral three* 
boo of histoncal development for Kanutaka. With the defeat and devastation of Bij^ur 
and after the palegara lelapse, the rise of Oukkadevarais Wodeyar shifted the focus to the 
Snraagapataa-Bangilore axis, as k cuotaiDed the moat forward looktog orieatatioo. 
sloce the ioSeresCs of the ip od era state and the nercutik daas had IWscd. It was 
this regioo whkh forged the progresdve afliaare between the king and the mer* 
chant, trantforaing the feudal kiug iato a patron of mer ca atilbre at the same time. 

On the other hand, during the same period, on the coast of KariiMaka. a drfferem 
alliance was being beaten out; an alliance of reacbon between cotoniahsm. feudalism and 
comprwtof i Ber ch am capital, in the century thk remained after Chikkadevar^a Wodeyar*s 
dekh. these two tendencies; one led by colonialism and the other by mercantile nalionaJ* 
ksm were to thaw swords in a sap of valour which the masses and lexers of Karnataka 
were to display. 
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1. UNIFICATION OF KARNATAKA 

Following the bncf ctlipK of about haJf I ecMiry sioce Che detih of ChikkAdev«^ 
Wodeyar in 1704. Myiote threw up two new rulen^Hnidnr All ajid hia too Tlpu 
SuMna who reiiifomd nod dei^eloped nD the BwalefBklBg treads act la BiotkM by 
CMkkndemfaja Wodeynr» during cheir rule between 1761 artd 1799. 

The natl-pniegara enmpa^ imtialed by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar %vhkh re- 
mamed the principal condition for ihe emergence of a modem state was Inteaiifltd by 
Haidar AK and Tqia Sultaa. 

D^ween them. Haidar and Tlpo cstfaer eliminated or sapprttsed up to 200 
palegarasi thereby raasing the eclipse of this parasitk ciaas over a very citemiv* 
territory of Karnataka and South India. While Oiikkadevaraja had eliminitod the 
palegan class in the districts of Mandyi. Mysore and a pan of Bangalore. Haidar and 
Tlpu eitended this€afnpaigntocoverthedistriasofHassan.Shimoga.Oikshina Kannada. 
Uun Kmnada, Chitridurga, Raichur. Bellary, Dharwad, Tbmkur and Kolar in Karnataka. 
While most of these palegaras controlkd petty ftefdonu, their most significam victories 
were against Madakari Nayaka of Chicradurga and Rani Charnamma of Ikkeri. both of 
whomcootrolledcxiensivedominioitt and received royally from the lesser palegarms who 
ruled below them, and the palegaras who paid op to the southern MarMha ootposiaiSira. 

Bristow meniiOQS that in 1781 Haidar Ali brought with him about SO ptiegara 
prisoners to Srirangspacna.' During his conquest of Kerala. Haidar had vanquished or 
eliminatedall the 42 paJcgaris that ruled over n orth e rn Malabar.^ Further there are innu¬ 
merable references from ongtoal sources such as Nall^ipa Seoi, Francts Buchanan. Wilks 
and others on the eliminating, imprisonment or flight of palegaras. Gururaja Bhat pro¬ 
vides us with several instances from Dakshina Kannada. 

Writing about this anii-warlord campaign of Ttpu Sultan. Thomas Munro who 
was Colkctor of Canara then and later became the Governor of Madras Presidency said: 
**7V tfftets efthis vsofcnr rrgwfarion was to hasun the extinc/ion of die class of ancieai 
proprietors or landlords....'* ’ 

Again, as PrincipaJ Colkcior of the Ceded Tracts. Munro wrote in 1802: *'A// 
fkUive governments art little mart Oum an assemblage of poUgarsHips mder a superior 
chief, ¥fHo though he has a general control over the whole, possesses very Hale authoriry 
in the internal managemeni. Hyder Mi was the only lndiaf\ sovereign we know of who 
ever svbdaed all his petty feudal ^uefs and was really master of the comtry " ^ 

Francis Buchanan's invesiigation of Che region in 1800-01 led him to conclude 
that *'ihe feudal system was broken'*, as a result of the anti-pakgara campaign of the 
Mysore rulers.’ 

Asok Sen m his article on Tlpu Suhan's Mysore writes: "Haidar Ali took firm 
measures to destroy the dangerous influence and power of the poligars, bus after subju¬ 
gating them, he reinstated several of them on condition of paying an annual tnbuse: and 
he followed generaUy the regulations formerly established, and the peculiar ciukmiu 
and taws of the different provinces. 
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95 ?tmmw^ todta iC Myw 

7^ /wrcWr M Af JM6)i^falk»i Pofifizrx. im the earfy pia/f ef hii rrigR. 
'the potiiers were generoBy es/peOed mi chr fevemes ^ iteir tmtis were eiher rmtei 
ore to mitviimUs hy the offkeftofthe goeerement, orretomei mder Bteir armmmtS' 
are e^nogement. ’ A new system Mi mtroAsced theoughom hts dom m kms. 

. TTiki. m entifeiy new system of mastagement iwugh gawmmetu fimctiomaf- 
ies was inewdttceimpktceofielegatkm to m isaermeiUae strata afpoUgars mi other 
petty rqfas. The old imdtords were robbed by T\pa of oi/ dreir power and irdiaence. 
Their estates were annexed by the Gortmmens and the laaer^ direci reiattonship with 
the peasmtrr was the hailmari of dte new system. * * 

t'alikc cooqoeSis by kings dniiof the tmiat period whkli hardly left way 
liMlettle chaa^ oa the social relations; the Niilliii Mnpan^nn of these two Mysore 
rwkrt iarariably bro yfh t about a prograaivt Iraftiloraatloa of society under thoir 
sobjectioa since they always emartd the etiaunaCkai of the paraaHk warlord cIms 
whkb led to the easing of a severe burden on all the ciases btroleed io the prodisc* 
tisQ and dhtribotkMi of material good^^he pcasMtry« the artisaa and the soar- 
chaoC Thui. while ChaMkys and Viiayanagan mk did anlfy extensive tracts of Che 
Kannada aationaliiy. the antfkatbn of Karnataka acWevfd by HaMar Al and Upo 
Sattaa excluding parts of Belgium and BijOpur and die whole of Bklir and Galbarga was 
net only exleiidve aad compreheadre dace mast of Karaotaka caaie aod^ one 
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comoo rale; fOflhM; iIm I^MCt of this ooMcotlon was toloUry doce K cootrib* 
olcd in whnl wu rigidly characteriNd a» the of du/tuSiU rysttm** mmm 

cboliML tile anillcaikio of Kmalalaiacbimd under Mysocamk thus hod a new 
and progreedre conleol lo d ikhosgb it did ooc Ud beyond four decades h unified 
die people by breaks the dlsaaicy that feudalkn had created. 

The Bangalore-Srlrmofapatno axle aroiiiid whkb this unlflcatloii was 
achirred dearly cfoergcd as bs stable pubaditg centre since it was situated ia the 
heart of the region which had aheady witnessed the clinunation of palcg art rule fornearty 
a century by then. This centre had already achieved the pdibcal meant to dimmaie the 
palegara class and had witnessed a century of economic accumulation which ensued as a 
result of this eUnunatJQoaDd which to turn only redouWedthepolitical wiUof itsrulen— 
Haidar and Tipu—to cany this change to the remaining parts of Karnataka. 

The3t year rule of Haidar All and Tipu Sultan was one of tnoessant warfare and 
quite often boundaries were redrawn. The Uitan Kannada, Dhanvad, Bellary and Raichur 
districts of Karnataka constituting the border districts with the Marathas had frequently 
changing boundaries. The palegans of these dastricts always tried to flee on defeat and 
reclaimed dteirfonnerri^its when events were in their favour Tbb region was thus an 
aoconsolldated belt of Ibe Haklar*11ptt Kingdom and the pilegani class here sur* 
lived the rale of Mysore. In order lo maintain the stability of these borders Haidar Ali 
signed a treaty with about 40 pakgaras of these outlying districti. in a bid lo purchase 
their loyalty.^ Thus tids palegara r ul ed tract of Cbc Mysore Kingdom emerged as a 
bofler sooe where the aniifeiidal reform was compelled to remain poor and weak* 

The territory of Haidar All and Tipu Sultan covered 2.00.000 sq kms.* It Included 
the region south of the Krishna river and comprised, in addition to most of KMaiaka, the 
Rayalaseema tract of AP, five districts of TN north of Dindigul and north e ra Malabar of 
Ketala. The Mysore Kingdom of that time was bigger than British India of that period 
and was the biggest, after the Maratha kingdom, In India. 

A Mr estimate the population of Karnataka In the last decades of the eighteenth 
century must have been not more than 45 lakhs.* Of this nearly 35 lakhs lived in the 
territory ruled over by Haidar and Tipu and another 25 lakh must have comprised the 
regions of AP, TN and Kmla under Mysore rule.* Tile annual income of the Mysore 
Kingdom before the assumption of power by Haidar Ali which was 1.29 crore Rupees 
was a widespre^ peasant movement agamsi the state which found ks epicentre in Mysore 
dssmet’s Nanjangud taluk rose to too^ 3.30 crore rupees by die time of his reign. 

In short, the rule of Haidar Ali and Tipo Sultan not only led to the pre^ressive 
unification of Kimwaka, but taken along with the other extensive territories, it was peopled 
by a vast population fetching a massive annual revenue and with a sea board from 
Sadashivgid to Kozhikode ninning a length of more than 600 kms. AB these attributes, 
(be most slgnMcaal of whkb was Ms progressive aotifeudal oriefitaikm, contrib* 
vied to Ms cmergcfice ns a rngjor power in India at that time and made it a fonnl* 
dable cbnBeoge to the aspiratioos of the Britisfa colonialists. 
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2. ENLIGHTENED ABSOLUTISM 
AND THE MODERN STATE 

In the pvevtotts chapter we discussed as ic how the modem stale was wroi^sl by 
Chikkadevanja Wodcyar. Asmoreandmoreiemtorycameundertheruleof Haidar All 
and Trpu Suhao the modein state coaCiiiped to be built even mom vigoiinxidy and 
bad emerged not only as the first social iostitotiofi to be modernised b«t also as the 
sole instrument to effect and protect tbe modendsatton of Karnataka society at 
larfe. 

Tbe two major pillars of the modem stale—the military and civil bureaucracy— 
were buik with great care and speed, details of which we shall discuss in a succeeding p«t 
of this chapter. The elimination of the warlords aiMl the unification of Karnataka based on 
a centralised state created unfetiered political room for marKHivre thereby r en d er ing 
unprecedented power at the hands of these two rulers. Tbe centralisation of all rev¬ 
enues channelised through the instrument of the civil bureaocricy made Haidv All and 
Tipu Sul tan oncbalkngrd masters over the economy. Tbe civil bureaucracy funher lent 
them direct admiaistrative control of their subject population. This temeMe power 
and capoeity to Intervene and regulate every aspect of sodal inierconrae, usifore- 
men In Karnataka’s history, laid tbe basis for tbe es n er g enet of a new kind of pol^ 
tks; tbe ruk of an eolighteocd abeobilism. Ibis absohitism was characterised 1^ its 
feudal-mercantilist cootenL At the end of this chapter we shall study this ^uesekm in more 
detail. The fact that Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan were Muslims ir>d had atanoet no or« 
gank lice with the feudal classes of Karnataka, provided them with an ak of indepen- 
^nce in pumiing their politics of enlightened absolutist rule. As the Court of Directon 
of tbe East India Company m a despatch on Haidar put iL tofomidabU height 

ef power, with o genius $0 ospiring, reasons to various, his authority throughout every 
part of his dominions so compUttly established, he became an object of first importance 
in Ae poUtkal system of India. *' ” 

Tbeforwardlookingideasof Haidar and Hpu were easily translated to practice 
only because of tbe bniMing up of tbe modem state and tbe absoMe power they 
wIsMedasindlvidualsovcr this powerful apparatus. Thus unlike in the earlier penod 
of Cbikkadevar^a Wodcyar. when the modem stale was pul in order, during the cuk of 
Haidar and Tipu we find the state intervening and attempting to shape every majoe sphere 
of social prodiucticn and exchange. In agriculture, manufacture, trade. communtcaiioD 
and even culture there were major changes iftiiiaied and backed by the stale. Of great 
importance however was the wielding <d the modem centralised stale in the long drawn 
out war against colonialism; perfoniiing as Ibe bulwark against the British. Let us 
then Tint look into the military aspect and (he uncompromising struggle which the Hedg- 
ling modem sum waged under the leadership of Haidar and Tipu against colonialism in 
in attempt to stave off the greatest scourge to have afflicttd Karnataka in the centuries of 
its emergence aod existeocc. 
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X WAR AGAINST BRITISH COLONULISM 

A» MotivatioD and Sources of Military Devek^meut 

War coesumed most of the 3S years of rale by Haidar and Tipu. They fou^ 
agaiftst warlords as pan of their conquests and resisted British attempt at occtipatioa and 
subjugatioa. At ocher times they waged war wnh the Marachas and wm engaged ia a 
pro t ra c ted battle with the Nayan of Malabv and the people cf Kodagu. Thus there was 
never a year that paseed wiihouc these rulers mounting their boracs and taking to 
the IMd. Of all these, the four wars which they fought with the British were the most 
imponani in terms of scale and ognificance. In all. iheae four Andcolonia] Wars con* 
sumed nine full years of their rule and at other times, tf they were not really fighting the 
British. then they obviously were meditating upon and pcepanng for iherr clash with diem. 
Thus the conduct and pr e par a oon for war with the British was the central pctoccupation 
oi these rukrs. TYity vi e w e d Che Brithh aggremen aschelr priodpal enemy and their 
every major move, whether inthcfealmofmiMtary theory or imsics. whether in the field 
of aims manufacture or their use. whedier in the area of recniitmenc of soldiers or their 
deployment or whether in the ^ihere of revenue collection and its ose*^l these actions 
w er e stamped with the anmislalLable impfinC of defeating the British colonlalkts 
and dislodging them tnm our couaCry. Thus the developmefit of the modem army 
which these rulers so efficiently effected can only be apprecUaed in the light of their fietce 
and single*minded resistance to British coloftial dommabon and in their endeavour to be 
ahead of thenv Unlike in the period of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar %vhen the state was 
modernised as pan o( the growing cootradictiem with feudalism: the process of 
modemisation which Haidar and Hpu introduced, in addition to being motivaied by the 
anlifeudal aoti*palegara thrust, also at the snow time was spurred on by ICi contradlc* 
Ckm with Brithh coloaialisiB» and in the context of the bwtgoois levcriurions and the 
struggle between the contending colonial powers of Europe 

Haidar Alt's battles in TiniclirnapaJli as an officer of the Mysore army in 1754 
brought him in touch wnh the European mode of warfare. During the 10 months that he 
spent there he put all efforts hi cuHivatfaig three maior aspects from the Eoropeaiks* 
•lactki, technology and organlsatlou. Even as he was daily engaged in war during this 
period, he ubilsed the lime to train iq> his army. NKSinhasays: he raised 500 sepoys and 
200 horse and “began todriU his rtemits with the aid of few French sepoy deserters.* 
Funher. be leamt the art of night attacks from Che French during this period.^’ Sinha 
writes: “Orme describes Hyder Ati as the best officer as Ttnsckincpofy, Dapieix sens 
Hyder a presens in appreciation of his astuteness and zeal as Tlruchinopoty. * ** On his 
appointment as the Poujdar of Dindigul. “he is said to hove obtained skitlfid Fnnch 
engineers to organise his regular artillery, arsenal and laboratory. 

Beth Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan employed an eaclusive contingent of French 
cav^ra under Lally, the French commander b charge of the French troops under Mysore 
and also employed a company of Porcoguese soldiers. 

Thus it was during the siege of Hmchinapaili hi 1754 that Hakiar Identlflcd 
the British colouialisi as the prioclpal enemy and as Pnxy Peniandes rightly sums up 
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inhj$t>ook5fdmCVrr5’^/vif<^aidm. *'stmiifd the British and Fmchanmyorftmisaticns, 
their hardy discipline and training. He realised that a small welt organised Jdfce coaid 
easily overthrow a targe ard unwieldy one ." ** 

Thus by (he time HftidirAli assumed power over Mysore lA 1761 be already hod 
under him such a nucleus. 

11>e next major innovMkm that Haidar All made lo his army was drawn from the 
Maradtas. He teaim asd developed the art of mobile warfam by relylag oq cavalry* 
The fast pace of the Maraiha conquests and their quick dispositions were an advantage 
which the army created by Qtiikadevaraja Wodeyar could act coalend wkh. During the 
decades of the 1750$ and 1760s Haidar Ali leamiand mastered the technique of mobihty 
in wsfare. the art ^ springing rallies and retreating great distances before the enemy 
could brace up. By the ITTBs Haidar AU had boiM op an cfBckat cavalry at severaJ 
borsemen whkb remained the mainstay of bla offensive and defensive 
tactics, the spear head of the Mysore army. There were other strategic concerns for 
building up the cavalry as the centerpiece of his military establishment in hb war with the 
British. MMDLT. alias Lilly, a French offteer in die service of the Mysore army in his 
book Hyder Ali and the Revolution in India, described this advantage the best. In the 
context of the First Anctctrfooial War which the British lost, he writes: it was impos- 

sibieforihe English ro secure themselves from lass in this war, their/ormer successes in 
India arose from their wars being carried on near the sea<cast or on the banks of the 
Conges, which gave them a facility of conveying stores md ammunition by sea, and 
receiving other assistance from their vessels; whereas in their contest with Haidar, they 
would be deprived of those odvonioges the war being corned on in o cotmtry remote 
from the sea, without one novigoMe river: where every advantage would depend upon 
cavalry, of which the English were entirely destitute.,.. 

On Haidar All's mastery of cavalry warfare for whkh heput the terrain to maxi¬ 
mum use, MMDLT writes, '“Hyder less a particular talent in climbing pl^es where his 
camp can be in security... The continual wars cfHyder with the Marathas, who were far 
to hm in cavalry had no doubt obliged him to make a particular study of die 
art of encamping in advantageous positions, which are without number in his domin- 
kms; ail the country being intersected by mountains and valleys, and covered with towns, 
fortresses, pamds and woods. 

In a letter to hts father wrictea in 1795, Thomas Munro had (his to say about the 
Mysore Cavalry: “While our army is composed only of ir^ntry our power here will 
always be in the mast critical situation in the time of war: for one defeat uusy ruin us; 
therefore against an enemy strong in hone, defeat orui extirpation are the same. Henusy 
loose mmty battles without much injury to his e^in, therefore we cannot pursue: but by 
one victory he annihilates our army It was on this prmc^pie that Hyder fought us so 
often M I7SI,^. Four or five thousand horu might just rurw lay waste die Camotk and 
itpu, by following rapidly with die main body might make is a very difficult and tedious 
business for us to collect our scattered ansry lo oppo%e him. ** ** 

From Us war wHb the Palegaras Haidar AH pkked up predous expertesMt 
and developed their method of retreattag troen fortre ss es to the foresU and frem 
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Ibm bnchint |uefil» strikes as defensivt uetks of altriUoa.lVse taaics of otih* 
lion yielded Hesdv Ali and 'Hpu Sultan victories in several battles capable at times in 
chanpn( the course of the war. Describin| the bank with the Ma^nhas kd by Copal Rao 
ia 1759. NK Sinha illustrates illhos: ^‘HydercoacMrattdhisforct^ Gcpal Kao had to 
raistdtesifgecf Bangalore and marched against Hyder who/orftfMhif camp. Hyder 
occupied a difftctdi mountain frrrein where horsemen couid not penetrate. He never 
ventured out at daytime and contented himutf with making night attacks in which he was 
inceiaondy active. This coniinmed for more than two monihs. Hyder cotdd not expect to 
defeat the Marathas in the open. But if he Just succeeded in remaining on the defensive 
If might wear them out and induce them to withdraw. * * 

Elaborating on the same batik. Shame Rao adds that: kind of irregular 

warfare wens on for about three months and She food suppiies of the Marattas began sc 
fad. Gopal Hari became weary of this urtprofitabU conquest opened negotiariens with 
Hyder and concluded an agreement abandoning aU claims an Mysore ...." ^ 

These woe then the three important sources of military developinent. Lcarainf 
from his oppooeols and t^dng the aid of the Freodi to good advantage Haidar laid 
the foandations of a modem and versatile anay. 

B« From Practice to Military llicory: The Fatkul Mujahidin 

Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan started their military careers when still in their leens. 
Haidar had no prior formal training in military maoerscTipu had the advantage of martial 
tuiel^. These two mkrs kd whok armies to bade vecy early in their lives. Both of 
them breathed their last in the course of war md on the battle field. 

Haidar Ali was 70 when he died and Tipu was 47. It be said without over¬ 
stating the fact that Haidar spent more of his time on horseback than on the throne. 

Tipu's initiation to military maaers started at a very young age and he partook in 
the planning, execution and review of baales when he was still a lad. Charles Stewart 
tells os: "The Princes and sons of gentlemen ov the East^ are from an early age utitutsed 
into the martial exercise of riding, shooting, fencing, etc. In addition to these, Ttppu, as 
he advanced in wars, was instructed in the science of taettes, and attended his father at 
qSX miUtary reviews, in order to acquire a knowledge of the discipline and art of war, 
more especially as practised by Europeans. His first essay in a military capacity was 
during (he year 1767and I76B, when Hyder Ali invaded and overran the Carnatic. ^ 
This ^nrit in Tipu. see d ed at an early age, continued till his very Iasi. In the Fourth 
Aotkolonial War. on the eve of his death, Ttpu's engrossment with war was as impec¬ 
cable as when he began with his initiation. Munro writes: ^ He seldom went to his palace 
during the siege, but spent most of his time sitting behind a cavalier or visiting the 
rwnparts ." “ 

Ai times when Haidar and Tipu conducted campaigns they went through batik 
after battk for a year on end before returning to Srirang^wtna, their capital. Between 
father and son they partook and personally led a few hundred baitks. most of which they 
won, conducted several military can^gns in all of which they proved victorious and 
went through four major wan consuming nearly adecade against the British alliance; two 
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of which they won and cwoochers dteyiost. la slmt, cbcse Iwo rulers were endowed 
with an extr e » ct y rich and variesated mifitary expcHeece. No other indmdaal in 
India or perhaps few across the seas accumulated such rich experience as these two 
nikrs did al dial time. 

This mine of expenence accumulated fine by Haidar through his battles and their 
systematic reviews and then passed on to has son provided the profoorKi material basis 
from which their innovative spirit ^rung. ft would be appropriate to quote Aletander 
Beatson to illustme this desire to team and master the science of war: *Z>Krvig 0tt siege, 
Hobetb OoUah was present at a Durbar when Ttpu observed to Budrul Zeman Khan 
(who defended D^^irwad sc gaUantly in the last war). Yn the course of my l^e, 
been presens as many actions, but never at the defence of a fort, I hove no idea of the 
proper method of defending thisfort: after the present siege, by God's favour, I will make 
myself of this part the artafwcr*. ^ Learning warbyvraging war, as Mao said, they 
could in ashon time assimilate any new ex p enen ce , undertake exiensive experimentation 
drink up from the military resources of their enemy. aiKl make extremely soccessful imo- 
vatiOQS ID terms o( tactics and strategy, arms and arseoaJ. The FadmlMuftUUdin or The 
THsunph of the Warrior authored by Tlpo Sullafi In 17S3 was the result of this rich 
experience. It was Che sunuBlog up of the practice of the Mysore anny and was a 
sefninal Cbeoretkal cowIr lbuti oQ which TifMi Sultan made to the scieoce of war. For 
their rich experience, their ImoTatlon nd theorisation in the s^nce of warfare 
Haidar All and TTpu Suftan stand out as among the greatest of warriors that 
Karnataka has produced. 

Tile Fathsd Mt^yakidim was produced iu the context of the anUcokmol straggle 
and as such its temediale objective was to serve as a weapon in the war of resis- 
tauce a^unst British colonialism. It was militvy theory which was cteated by a fieroely 
independent merdiant class which had just shaken itself free from the oppression of the 
feudal palegaras and ventured to safeguard an awakening nation from becom i ng a colony 
by mtrodttcmg the tactics and strategy of warfwe of the age of capital which the British 
so powerfully wielded to appiess aid enshackk the masses of India groaning under the 
weight of feudalism. It was an anempt to learn from a superior enemy in order to defeat 
him by wiciding bis own weapon in one's bands. 77ir Fashul hfusahidsn was thus an 
anticolonial military manifesto of a rising patriocic metcantile class that sought the libera- 
tkn of India. 

Mir Mahrmod Hussatne has this to say about the Fathui Mujahidin: "... it is a 
masterpiece produced m the court of Tlpu Sultan m simple Fersian, a creation of Us 
revolutionary mind, based on his awn military experience and observation of warfare. 
It is a brief but comprehensive treatise on military science and the art of warfare. It is a 
unique work of excellence and it had very few parallels at the time of its production. By 
his royal command a nwnber of copies of the book were made and distributed among the 
military affkers mder Us signature. Some of the copies were also illustrated His army 
was guidedbythis work all through Us rrign. ^ Wrtue oftUshisarmy became so well 
organised and his strategies so perfect that everyone dreaded hm...." ^ 
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As s piece of imemftJ evidence the traoslation of ifae opening passages of (he book 
«e presented here which are self explanatory. 

ThgJlmundS^tonat had become sowt^mddistMrbfdmiTSTADmaMy on 
occomi ef the mccheryefthe tmploytts of the house, thas the £ng/uh mtrehoeus living 
m the sec coasts under the pfttexs of trade and commerce were always leckotf 

for opportunities. They made use of same unword^y persons who traded their faith for 
worldly gains for dte purpose ef colonisation and usu/potum and took possession ef the 
whole of Bengal a part of Camahe in ihe £>fccan and the port of Surat and brought 
ruin anddestruetiom to the UueSt p r ope r ties and the faith of the people, tn diese circum- 
ssancts TipuSulsan has appeared on the scene tike the sm in darkness who is defending 
the country and the faith 

As the fighting ef the English people is based on guns and muskets and the Indi^ 
ans are inexperienced in that matter, the 5aliaft framed new ndes and methods for die 
aniltery, arrangement of the army and attacking the enemy, for the indrvidiKi/ as well as 
for the whole in detail to face the enemyont^ual terms. Hence 01 the year 1783 AD this 
courtier received the order to compile them sc that this noble science which isnotfound 
01 fndiamay gam currency arui by its help the Sultan's armies may defeat the enemies. 

William Kirkpathefc in hisSe/rcf Letters ofTipoo Sultan to Various Public Func¬ 
tionaries describes with spile about the antkolontat content of The Fathul Mujahidin 
thus; next comes a tong arut bitter cnvecrivr. appartndy levelled at Europeans in 
general, but evtdendy intended to apply more immediately to the English, whose various 
possessions in the Carnatic, in Bengal, and on the west side of the peninsula, are par- 
ticutorly noted ar%d stigmatised as the aeguisiSioms either ef fraud or ef vlalemee. 

The author then passes to some slight observations on the military tactics of che 
Europeans; mentioning more especially, their early superiority in point of omUery; to- 
gelher with their dexreniy in the uuofsn^ll arms; and contrasting these aeguirtments 
with the extreme ignorance of the nodves ef India in those essential ^roncAei of war. 

But whatever e^resuages the Christians, might, at first, have possessed in these 
respects, dwy could, it is observed, be no longer boasted ef; at least by those aneng 
whom were opposed by Tlpoo Sultan: since r^iofler ij Jio/ediohave improved so greatly 
on the European tocher, as to have left his masters in the art at an infinite distance 
behind him. Bui, it was most of aH in the ordrusnee department, that he is pretended to 
iMve surpassed his rivals.... ** ° 

ElaboratingontheconaentsofthebookMirMahmoodHosinesays: '“IheFalhul 
MttfabUin begins with a long and elaborate introduction and has eight ehapurs which 
ore further divided into sections. The main theme of the I chapter is the necessity, impor¬ 
tance and value of war against the invaders and oppressors. Besides, some other inipoe* 
tans subjects ore also dociored such as, offence and defence, treatment of the conguered 
people and ploces. loyalty and treachery, treason arul conspiracy, prok^itkm and evils 
of MoxMcants <md tobacco, fornication, lying and cheating, value of liberty and inde- 
pendence, evils of davtry and siihmission to foreign rule etc. Martyrdom has been de¬ 
clared to be higher ihm sainthood.... 

The il chapter carries a FM-Nama or bibUomartcy followed by the new ruanes of 
die regularised weights and measures 

f '. \ 


The in ckapUr is the mast 'mpofvmi end y(dmbU pan of Ms woHl... It is a 
eompnhensiye discourse on military strategy and methods of warfare and comprises 21 
sections. Appropriate trtethods le be adopted as eirctmtssanee /v^ki/ed such as surprise 
attacks, topography of the battlefieUL taking advantage of hiUs^ riven, streams and 
trees, Utying siege, use of various weapons, guerdia warfare, local canditionsy etc, have 
been discussed at length in the beginning. The rules and regulations are explained for 
thearmyuruier2l topieslikettnnspf command far various oecasianSy parade, methods 
of aSlack <md defence, open battles, fighting cavalry, rt^onsibilifies of commanders, 
offkers and leaders etc. 

The IV chapter begins with an impressive and long discourse on dre anportance 
of faidfuiness and loyalty which is the soul and spirit of the army and ermmerates the 
evils of disloyolry and treachery.... 

In the V chapter, condidons for military service and ndes of appoinonenis and 
promotions are recorded in the begtrtning. Then the weights and measures of guns, 
cartridges, mudtets. matchlocks, pistols, etc. are prescribed..,. 

The V7 chapter deals widi the troop of Rocketeers and the Naval Forces.... 

In the VII chapter med%ods of various exercises and parades have been prt> 
scribed for the cavalry. ^ 

The VIU chapter deals with the exercises and parades prescribed Jar M irfantry 
under dw 18 l^ads in the erul very useful and easy medical prescriptions have been 
writtendawn....''^ 

k is unfortuRiic thai we sail do not posso&s s transUlkm of this work. However it 
is cle» form what link is evident that The Fathui Mujahidin was a theoretical work aod 
a practical manual for action. It eahibtled the attempt by Tipu Sukan to prepare and 
mobilise hb anny to resist theon^aughi of British colooialism. 

Tipu's own words dcmoostiate the relationship between this «my of natiooa) 
resistance and the people: ^Looting a conquered enemy enriches a few, impoverishes the 
nation and dishonours the entire army. Wan must be Imked only to battlefields. Oo not 
carry it to inruxent civilians. Honour the women, respect their religion and proua their 
children and infirm ." 

His priorities and perceptkm of war were extremely ckar. The tarfet of war 
w» to drive oat the British aod prevcot the cmasculaaoo cC the nation so that 
Kberotion cooldcooaerve aod build up the eoerfks, resources and products of people. 

Under the rule of Haidar AU and TIpuSuHao war acquii^ anew meankig. 
II decisively broke away frtpoi feudal warfare which invariably served the puipese 
of piBaite aod pkioder. 

C The Anlicolonial War Machine 

HaidM^ AU and lipu Sultan built up a very formidable war machirte. Thete are 
difTertnc estimates of the Mysore army at difTerem periods of time 

On the eve of Haidar Alps death in 1782 the strength of the regular army stood at 
t,80.000 men.* 
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IWo yean after the vktonouscoQcIwon of die Second Anbpolooull^ in t786, 
Tipu SuJun's refuUr anny had atocal of L44.000ineti. They iocluded: 

Ctvaliy 194)00 meo 

Anilkry lOAMmeo 

Infamy 704)00 men 

Rodsei men 5.000 men 

Intfular Infantry 40M0mai?' 

to 1790. daring the Third Anticoloaial Wv, Tipu's forces locaJM 1.434)00 roeo. 
Theyinduded: 

Regolar Infantry 694X)0 men 

A/tilkry 104)00 men 

Irregular tofancry 454)00 men 

Regalv Cavalry 7.000 men 

Irregular Cavalry 124)00 men^ 

The general ratio showed that inTipu Sultan's Mysore before the outbreak of the 
Third AnticoJonial War there was one soldief in the regular army for every 40 people in 
the popolaboo. 

Tipo evinced great personal imereat in recruiting and building his army. He is 
credned with personally interviewing every new recruit before ihetr appointment Ex¬ 
plaining daily routine while u Srirangapntna, Alexartder Beacson writei: *"/r was his cus^ 
tom k? rrvim every mommg, the new levies and reendts and to engirt ttuo their easU. 
country and extent of their reUgwus knowledge, kf he was satined with their examina¬ 
tion^ they were m consequence, entertained widi a higher rate ef pay... These exanino- 
tions often lasted for several hoars. * ” 

Baaed on The Fathd Miqahidm, the army was organised into compnnies. bri¬ 
gades and battalions. dir regular a^ntry 5C00 men being ulected, they were 

named a Kmskoon, and the officer conmondpig that body was called a Slpakdar. In 
each Kuskoon wen four Rismldan or colonels of a^antry and mder tfcr ofders of each 
Ritaidar or colonel were lOJowUdars or captains^ and on that scale or proportion 100 
men being ajawk, the chief of them was called a Jowkidar, and every Jowk or company 
included two Sur Oteil, iO Jijneders and lODpffadan. In the regiments of troops or 
regular horse, which wen formed and appointed after the manner of Europemis, the 
Teepdar andSmbadar, calledMoforar^Adiatant di the French and English l^guages. 
wen styled Yomtdar and Nakih. ** ^ 

The hierarchy c rem d room for the smooth flow of commands and aclear system 
of assigning responsibility. The supreme commaiider of the entire defence forces mwt- 
ibly wasTtpuSuhan tomaeJf. 

To give an indication of the regularity with which the modem Mysore army was 
built the followir^ quotations from Lally who was not only a witrwss but ^so an cAker 
in it serves as an interesting illnstracion: "TV fPatti! art small writings or war¬ 

rants. Every person at the military service has one, from Ar general to the drmtmer 
This writing contains the name of the person, and of his father and gran4dther: a de¬ 
scription of his person, and dust of Ids horse If he be a horseman) the day V entered die 
service; his station, and his pay: artd as often as he is paid tiu sum is entered on the 
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same: th^se of the officers ecntom sim^y the mame. the statum or degree, and the ru m r 
received The Basis are tripU, and m three d^rens tangmges, Persian, Marasha and 
Canarm;and as dtere are three chanceUors,dtey are preser^ in greatest order. Haider 
signs she state of accomts every month as well as a particuiar stasemens for every twop; 
forno payment is made wiihout the signaSHre of Haider, or, m his absence, the general 
commandant.^ ^ 

In (he e«riy days of HakUr All's nik, salaries were paid once in 40 days. How¬ 
ever. in the later days of his rule prompt monthly paymeots %vere maile with sepoys m- 
cdviAf Ri. t a month md grenadiers Rs 10.* Not even the Brftisii any could boost of 
a systcs as punctual and as streamKncd aa iWs. 

On the rigour and upkeep of the my. Lally notes: ^Fnm the rime of their first 
establishment, they were tsercised every morning in handling their arms, by dteir own 
officers; and every afternoon from three till six, five battalions by turns, were exercised 
in their evolutions by the French commandant: after which they were mode to tmrch 
from six to eight, marching out at the ordinary pact and rrrMfniag home with a guick 
step. 

All the officers, without exception, were obliged to do this exercise as well as the 
common soldiers,... It was thus that this sovereign formed a body of troops, to whose 
rapid movemenss the English t^erwords attributed all his success. ** * 

Alexander Beatton adds that while at SrirwigapatnaTipu regularly superintended 
the exercises and partkipmed in the mock banks of his troops, "/a the evening, he 
commonly went out on horseback to superintend the discipline of his troops.... He gen^ 
eralfy stood upon the outwork, before the Bangalore, or eastern gcse: and from there 
directed duir exercises and manouvres. “ * 

Tipu abolished alt fornu of physical punishment within army except treachery 
which was encountered with court martial and death. Such minor refonns were innumer¬ 
able. Some of CbeiD were introduced for the first time uoc ouly on Indian soil but 
abo were imkoowu to the British amy la Europe Bsalf. 

The army created by Haidar and Tipu was modem rKM only in terms of its 
organisation and upkeep but also in terms of its munitiortt and arms. In the initial period 
erf their role it remained a challenge to procure and produce modem arriB which the 
British used which after all were the result of bourgeois manufaccure and capitalist indus¬ 
try. However. Tipu's remarks in 17S3 in The Fathul Mujahidin makes it amply clear that 
technologicaJ backwardness or inadequate supply of weapocu was acoricem of the past. 
Thus by the tine of Haidar’s death* H may be dearly said, the slale^nm laborato¬ 
ries and factories bad achieved and evto suipaamd what the Industrial revoltsUoo 
fetched Ibe coloolaMsts in the sphere of war. A more dctiikd exposiDoo of this may be 
h^ in a taler part of Um chapter. 

A look at the quality and quantities of military hardware and paraphernalia ren¬ 
dered Mysore India's fisr of steel against cokmialisin which often bewildered the British 
occupiUiontsts themselves; prompting rt^cions ranging from panic to extreme hatred. 
Lilly writes chat Tipu's tnvemory in 1786 showed 3.00,000 ftreiocks, 3.00,000 matchlocks. 
2.00.000 swords. 22.000 pieces of cannon of difTerent cahbcea, 700 elephants, 6.000 
cameU and 11.000 horses * 


Wntmf about rtto acres (be Britirii found in 1799atMnddur,amniorforuSh«na 
RiO tayt: ideo €f the mititary s$oees generaUy ceeuamed pi the forts tmy be oh^ 

tois^fiomwhotwosfomdmMsfort ThufbftcoruaiMd373i¥eis.60mortartattdH 
ho‘mtuncfbross.466gtms, 12w^nanQnd7pmsmf}nishedefuxm;inoU929pieces 
of oe^MCt. of which 287 were momued <m the fort ^et ion. 4,24,400 rom^ of shot, 
5,20,000 pounds of powder, 99,000 muskets, carbuut etc, of which 30,000 stand of 
frmch and 7,000cf the Company *s arms. There ¥mre also powder magazines, 2 buiid^ 
mgs for boring gms and muskets, 5 large arsetusls and 17 other buUdmgs filled with 
swords, accoutrements, rockets and a wiefyefsmedi stores. 

Thus it was that Maddur aJso foi its name, which meaot fun^owder sown, Air* 
ther. Sham Rao gives «s ilie.folJovinf account of anm and menaJ found in Snraoiipama 
when it foil to the British in 1799: ^‘Searty l,OOOpiecesof brass asd iron onhusnee were 
found in the fort and island ef Srirangapatna. Ihe number of iron shots, meid^ 
grape and of other descriptions amourued to more than fiue lakhs, besides about 12,000 
AeUs, grenades cases fiUed with grape. About 60,000 sSar^ of smaU arms were 
finaed so be in at effective staSe. Thenumberandgmantifyef other descriptions ef arms, 
anmutnirim and milisary stores were in proportion artd mcluded betweenfimr and five 
thousa^ draught bullocks In the stables weft found only a fewfmessaUions artd brood 
mares, Tlpput cavalry beirtg In the field. A great number cfdw iron o nb u mce and 
nearly all the brass six pomders aipnbrmg 5! were of English mam^acture md the 
other were in general east in Tlppu's own foundry. ** ^ 

The a naam c n tfaciones of Haidar and Tipu produced, inadditiooto these wenh 
oRs, pistols of lintle and dooMebaneis, a product of such fine quabcy which France was 
yet 10 piodD cc at that ciiiie« 

However, an ouWandlt eontributton mmie by Hakinr aad Tlpu waa the 
jninirtnn and manrfarmrr nf Ibr flnt rniwliis ii ftw htderj nftin wnsM Kenneth 
Mueksey,mtmbook.,TheGuinessHistoryefLandWaffartwntes‘. ^Tbr^lmpiructaco/ 
rocket missiUs were used by Hyder Ail ofIdysore against the Brduh in 1790. Asaresult 
<m Englishman, BVIaoni Congreve, produced rockeu in 1805 vrhick were used in the 
naval bombar^nent of Eoulofnt in 1006. ** ^ 

Tbew Riiniks Uivelled up to 1.4 bcs. The British had no knowledge of the 
technology tnve^ved in its produc ti on for 37 years since it took to the Held Mysoie. 

It was only after the fall of torangapetna in 1799 that this technology and the pnociples 
involved in it were copied by >Mlliam Congreve whom producing it made no innovabon 
but only replicated was siokn from the forges, foundries and factories of Mysore. 

Kenneth M^ksey is rnaccume in dating the Mysore misstks. MMDLT records 
chat h was dieady in uae by 1767. He gives us a graphic deacription of these rockets 
which were mounted on cnmel back and were also operated by ground troops: *7bcrr 
were Wtordse seme traops^aromsrdwiSkarwts^usiknamn.MprtsesglsiErBope. 

The same number of mem 13.000J carried rockets efiron, in the form effuses, 
andaoached to dirtetion rods: they an of various sites seme c ontaining more than one 
poimdpfpowder or ccruumption,<mdfty to the distance eft,000 yards. Many ef these 
rockets are charged to burst: othen are sharperwd at the end: arul others are pierced at 


the/ormost end, being charged 90 thai the wind acts strongly on the flame and sets fire 
to the matters it may strike m its emr$e...they have been sometimes prodaetrve ef dread* 
fid effects by setting fire to ammmition waggons. These rockets are very well adapted 
for tetting fire to towns cM viUages in which the enemy have magazines. A body of 
cavalry, not msed to this kind cf instnanens, wmdd be quickly thrown into disorder by it; 
for the rockeu failing at the feel of the horses, emit aflame rtsemblmg that of a forge 
furnace, whichfrightens them: and when they burst, they do considerobte mischief It is 
no snksil advantage, that they describe a curved line, and may therefore be thrown by 
people that art covered by a line of xnfarOry. ** ^ 

Nikhiies Gutii describes the rocket in the following way: **7V third class of 
ir^fantry was made of the iuzMIdmrdars or rocketmen, nc cormnand being comp^ir 
wahotaihem The rocket was a massive weapon, having a sudk of thick bamboo, eight $0 
ten feet long, with 01 iron tube weighing between six to twelve potmds, comtamsng the 
fuse ar^ dre powder, fixed to its end. in wet weather or am marshy groar^, lanvever. 
they pointed horitontaliy and were bound in a very uncertain direcdort, often creating 
great damage partiadariy among the cavalry and ammunition tumbrils of the enemy. ^ 

These rockets proved extremely venatile. capeMe halting aod trouWiog the 
idvanee of any Urge body of eoemy troops. They also pUyed a vital part ie the wan 
against the British eoloiuali$ts.whtf with the Mysore army having a oemtingent of SJXX) 
rocketmen. contnbedng in a major way towards effortkss victoives is a few importaoi 
banks. 

In addition to bnildiag op an army as part of its r^olar armed forces, the gnverw- 
meatef HaMir and Tipu Bade three scrtMnttcsipCiloeqnip Myaofewfthaiinvy. 
Although the state was possessed with an assottment of naval vesaeb, ever since dieir 
occtipatkNi of the Karnaiaka coatt. each major effott at trying 10 build op a fonnidabte 
navy was repeatedly frustnied. The attempt by thenenilefatoafinthenMdvei witba 
navy steBmed front thetr aea-borae ntercanlile asplrattaos. Linked with tbeir taking 
Mthe Kotdean seaboard so that they could aspire for mantime subcootioentaJ and over- 
seas trade, was the need to defend the sea-borne merchandised the Kingdom. Thcriae 
of seafaring Europe ar^ particularly England, demonstrated the importance of sea-borne 
trade backed by the armadas which cleared the seas of cnenues and seized ccuie coloiMes. 
The Myaom nary was an aTIrnifl la chall e n ge Bridab power in the Arabian Sen 
and In drown or drive away the vcaaeisof cohmUl toot 

This pro > cctionofslal» power to the seas Baited ont Mysore as a pione er in 
India. Although the rte of Myaore*s maritime stale power, did not ImmedUiCely 
pme a challenge as ks weM developed anny dM to the British cokminhsts; neverthe- 
lesa, U ennaed consSemaboci am o ng the British coloniai bonrgeoisie, since it po l en 
iWly pitted the state of a riring nntioa against what had been (he bedrock and 
(rump card of Bridih cotenial legacy. Thus, the British look special care to use 
every occasioa they got la their wars with Mymrc to destroy iu fledgUng naval fleet. 

DS Achula Rao in his article IdysoreNavy in the Eighteenth Century says that ia 
1763, a small fighting navy wb built.^ 
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NK Sioha uyt that by 1775: ^‘Havmg get passessum c/Hcmaw. Mengahrt. 
BHatkal also Sadasivgad HoiJar ccuU tww tkM cf Harfing a mivy ^his c^... 

PfiMOto thus deseribei lAe fleet: *h camsisted of 80 vesseis, 13 tapsaii vessels, 
several manchoos of war, besides a great mtmy skybars Ofui cr^for tbe treusport 
ef war motehaU and ptwisictis for the passage ofdu army across the rivers^ TlseDaSch 
acccum differt from dte Portaguese. Accordmg to du former, the Jteer had 2 sfdps, 7 
smaller vessels and 40 gclUveas, besides awe than 50 other vessels laden with provi^ 
SUMS — ** 

Theee wett (woMir-e-Kom or chief adminJs; below whom were the adminJftor 
AmirulBahr Since none from hts kingdom was veraed w navd matten. Haidar employed 
a British Hir-e-Yam who was however given eomnuDd over navigattona] maaers ooJy 
while Latif Ah Beg directed every thing else on board. 

NK Sinha goes oe: **7fcr Mcplahs were great navigators and they formed m 
excellent crew to man the ships that Hyder bmli Sul the d^fiadty was about the com' 
masuL in 1768, when Ike Bombay govrmaienr sent a squadron of ships with 400 Eu/o^ 
peon tro ops and large luimhrr of sepoys to at t ack Haidar's sea parts on the kialabar 
coast, Hyder's naval power completely coUapsed." ** 

Sinha says dial this was because of the inexperience of Lalif Ali Beg in mantime 
warfare and the desertion of the British AAmial lo the side of the enemy. Sinha adds: 
"Undaunted by his first failure Haidar attempted to build and equip a new fleet m his 
seaports . m l77S..,aiOnorelHonnawJ Hair's cn^smen were working asspeedify 
as possible. The ship budding progra mm e there included the following. 

One grab /ghurabj- JOS 172' keel 

One grab • 56 174'keel 

One grab 54'keel 

One grab 98* keel 

Oisegesfr 72* keel 

One grab - 52*keel" ^ 

DS Achuta Rao writes: “A contemporary Portuguese letter dated 28 December 
1788...throws considerable lighten the mcreasing naval budding activities ofHyderAIi. 
It infomts us that he was engaged m the construction by a number of men-ef^war and a 
Dutchman was appointed to convert the harbour of Bhotkal into a great naval arsenal 
and dockyard. The letter went as foUows: 7 should partkularly you tlw the 

Navab HyderAIi to make himseff as rei^pectoMe on sea as he is formidabU onlandhas 
ordered the construction of many sailing ships m all the places of the south coast (which 
are) big enough/br hu great work, He has hither tom the sea or in stocks three masted 
ships which ca r ry 28 9o40 pieces ofartiUeryandasimdar number of'polos' also m the 
sea or m stocks of lesser tonnage. Form^ang greater progreu m the workar^topro' 
vide with necessary accommodation for building and preserving the aiosr powtrftd fleet 
inTtiia^hebeganthismond^tobuUdassockadeaboye the waterline of the gu^ of Batcal 
which is tisuated above Onoee on tlwfirmland to dm south and is very near the islmtdef 
Angedrva with the iruention of constructing a huge mole which wdl enclose a port where 
at die fid! tide U is said, a large fleet cm anchor. The projected work also includes 
fordficatiam for dw defence of the ports*," ^ 
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Quoting Innei Munre. Nikhiles Gvht writei: cf the faHure of his 

Mvo/ scheme*, the earnestness ¥eith which he tried to ^ them into practice earned 
admiratiam even from enemy ranks: *No art has been tmsried to entice into Us 
(HaidariJ pay oar skip^carpenters and dock-yarthnenfrom Bombay and other ptoces; 
and in this eaempt the French and the other European powers have been induced to 
assist them^ so that the progress which he had already made 6t constructing docks md 
equipping a naval force is almost increSbk\^ AttKMfb the Mysore faeces tri¬ 
umphed in both the Fins mtd Second AotkoionMl Wm, ic a however, u nportawt lo aote 
that Mysore lost Its entiie niva) fleet on both occasion. 

After assumiag power Tipu Sukan ord er ed the constroebon of a naval fleet to 
iocittde 40 veaaeU of which 20 were bMtkahips sod the tame nunber were frigates.* 
This third and ultimate effort was fu mored^xirale than the evlier Mlen^)U. However, 
thccclipseof his power in 1799. dashed aJ I hopes drowning the Mysore flM in the deep 
seas. 

Ckiog William KirkpnthcL Nikhiles Guha says: ’‘Had Tipu the time tocarryout 
Us ambition of roising a navy it might have been a threat to the Engtish. As Kiriipatrick 
says: 'In proportion as the Sultm might have been able to realise Us atarmmg plan of 
a marine establishmeni, we should as a measure of necessary precoMOion^ have been 
compelled to augment at a heavy expense, our naval force in Irtdia for the purpose of 
duly watching his armamenis, and cf keeping them in constant check This evil at least, 
was averted by the issue of the war of 1799“. * 

D. Sopport Structures for n R^ulnr Army 

Not only did Haidar Aii and Tipu Sultan excel in providing the Kingdom with a 
modem army armed with the latest we^xmry. but they paid giul attenUou iii 
building up detailed logistk and other support stnsctira sHikh backed up aad 
aBowed the army to perform with an effictmey and reettleace whkb stiqMflsd the 
enemy and led to its cwni imbibing and cnItivaCion of these methods, a few of which 
however rnnahsed beyond the enemy's prow ess and reach. 

Haidar and Tipu always maintained a milrtia which was nothing but a continuation 
of the kandachara system which Chikkadevaija Wodeyar introduced. In Haidar's days 
they numbered 1,10.000* In 1786, the Mysore army was reponedly served with a 
militia consisting of 1,80,000men.* Thestrengthofthe militia exceeded the strength of 
(he standing army by 36.000 men at that time. militia also served as a flghtir^ reserve 

in times of an exigency. 

About the militia. NK Sinha writes: *7Vse irregular troops were variously armed 
but generally with matchlocks and pikes. They were origmally cuiijvumrr of the soil 
embarking on military enterprises during eke idle moruhs. Hyder employed them in 
large number m his garrisons and in his armies, ” * 

Wilks says: "The Candocher peons, when at the respective U>u$es, rrernr a 
small pay, partly in wasteland, partly m money from 2 to 3 rupees per month When 
called out for service within Mysore they receive an addition of one pagoda (3 rupees} 
and on foreign service dte same bona as the regtdar pay,^ ^ 


NK Stfliu add»; rrlM/w from ferviee they nceived rewords in d^ shape ef 
KhiUiU, peemdary pnsoos Of reimtmnemmas far lasses. Mmy ef these peons accom¬ 
panied Haidar^ field armkt, They cUartd roods, made batteries^ garrisoned capmrtd 
towns md did stteh other yery tssendal army servke Uamg the rtgalar army free foe 
field operations'"^ 

After Msnminf power Hpu undemok 10 e34)iod bis tnfmry by recniktnf seven! 
thottusdroen. IW kucfatflioniiBilllleeerTcdhteie the reenriUng base since kw«s 
hm ttem ihat te eiUisted die oew meft. Ilie ailMa was ohvtovsij the mitdi M whkh 
the Rfalamiy BOTcd aod rertod. 

HiidarMdTIpv developed tpyDCtmilaAdedeMcedsyiiemefcoiBMiakft* 
tiof. Forihis they developed Che system of haftardJ or couriers. 

In his book Fre-British Suae System in Sooth /ndfo, Nikhiks Guhi writes: ^Tipa 
dispensed with the services of AeBrahmmhartarms, but required the daroghas topre- 
parewiditheirawnhandnewscf the daity occurrences m three separate FemUat reports. 
TTte Naikx or police effictrSy were to furnish the Sutton with an eaual number t^Kanartse 
statements a/local happenings.... 

The speed widi which the news passed through the courier system surprised 
Abraham Parsosu: an English privme merchant who visited the west coast of Ir^ia 
during the years I772-7B, This descriptiom is detailed: "There are few comiries where 
paper beUmgmg to the state are dispatched wdh such cAriry asm the dominions of 
HyderAlL From the capiml to every part cf dm sea coast dtey receive letterj in 30 or 44 
hours^ which isatdw rate of 10 or 12 miles m an hour, as the nearest part of the coast is 
more than 300 mites fromdte capitaL The mode of conveyance is the following: At the 
distance of every 10 or 12 rrdles (according to the situation) is built a waschtawer of 
stone, w which are placed 5 or 6 men, 2 or i of whom are remarhabU for naming very 
fast. The first man w}u> sets off as a courier, as soon as he gets in sight of the first tower, 
displays a white hattAerchief at the end of his stick, if by day if by night, fires off a 
p^tob whenismnedkttelymiodwrrwxis rmsde reaftyvddckisdoml^odinghlsioinss 
Htck coconut oil as he is naked (except a ctosh around his waist). This man takes the 
pocket frjm the first and thus it is handed on m succession at each stage. They run from 
stage to stage within the hour". 

Alihouf h Parsons* estimaies of distwxw In Mysore are flawed, (he picQite is 
nonethekasrrveniini mtermsofksrcfularity and performance as a well defined syttem. 

On the question ofitssyscematisatioiwTIpo Sultan*s letter. To the Seven Superin- 
tendentsofthe Post at dteSeuen Capital Cities of the Sultanate,of 16 December I78S 
ismstroctive. Htwttnc: "'Wehavefisedthecossat6,(XX)GtttloryQrd),whkhdisktnce 
must be travelled by the postmen m a gkmrry-and-admif (or 33 minutes and 45 sec¬ 
onds).,.. You are, moreover to denote dw hour, the day of the month and the day of dw 
week, on the superscription of all your dispatches. This order is to he ssriedy attended 
to.""^ 

ComnMmg on dus William Kntpttick wioie; *... toftvv ho^Ae COST i»tiroa«Mr 
to 15,000feet or better dtan 2 miles mtd thm* quarurs: making ike role q^p/oceediftf 
tqtpointed for the postmen rather more than 5 miles an hour. This though eeriainfy very 
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practicable, when the relays of Hurkarths, or postmen, are placed at short distances, 
considerably exceeds, I believe, the ordinary rate of the mail in British India ." ^ 

MMDLT mentions: "7b the packet (of the courier) is joined a paper, denoting 
the hour he was sent off; and at every station the time of its arrival is marked...these 
posts...have been since imitated by the English'* But as Kirkpatrick conrinns the 
British failed in this. . . 

This system of couriers which employed close to one lakh men served to 
transmit civi) as well as military information* It was precisely because of such a 
rapid communication system, that the centralisation which Haidar and Itpu cre¬ 
ated could be sustained* Witii the network spread out across his territory, Haidar 
and Tipu created for themselves a situation wherein they could stay months ten 
gather outside their capital, and immersed in warfare along the borders of their 
domain, could still exercise their auUiori^ and stamp tbeir decisions simultaneously 
on remote battlefields and all civil matters of consequence* 

The efficiency and importance of this system is brought to us in a vivid description 
that MMDLT provides us about Haidar^s court, in which he says: **Couriers arrive al^ 
most every instant ." ** 

The couriers in combination with the militia performed very well in disrupt- 
ii^, tapping and rechaimelling enemy communication* An incident from the battle¬ 
field during the third War against the British alliance in 1791 provided by Thomas Munro 
illustrates this: "77iey {Parsuram Bhau and Hari Pant) had marched above 300 miles in 
4 weeks; and though they had despatched near 100 hircarras to give us notice cf their 
approach the roads were so well watched by Hpu's irregulars, that not one of them had 
ever reached us.** ^ In fact it was not until the Maratha and British forces **had ap¬ 
proached within sight and were ready to form a junction** that the message sent one 
month in advance was really communicated.^ 

Haidar and Hpu developed a good transportation netwewk, without which 
it wookl have been impossible to carry all the weaponry and march the army from 
one comer at tbe Kingdom to another in a matter tA days. 

Tipu Sultan is estimated to have possessed 4,00,000 bullocks and cows in 1786.^ 
All these bullocks were of the sturdy and long legged Hallikar breed, yoked exclusively 
for transportation. It was by the efforts of Haidv early during his reign that s^>arate 
kavals or meadows were maintained by the state at innumerable points in his Kingdom to 
serve as breeding stations for tbe Hallikar oxen, so that their numbers proliferated by 
1786 and laid the foundation for an efficient and rapid system of transporting weapons, 
ammunition and grain for the army in the field. NK Sinha writes that the system was so 
perfected that: "It was impossible for the British to intercept him [Haidar], for his ex¬ 
cellent bullocks marched at the rate of two feet to one of the British." ^ 

Lewis Rice says: "Principal breeds of homed cattle in Mysore are Amrit Mahal, 
Madesvaram Betta and Kankanhalli. 

The Amrit Mahal, literally Milk Department, is an establishment for the breed¬ 
ing of a race of cattle peculiar to the country of Mysore and famous for its utility for 
military purposes. The establishment was founded at some time during the Hindu gov- 
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ernment with special privileges as regards grazing, but its maintenance for the special 
purpose of supplying draught cattle for artillery is due to HydarAli. He is reported to 
have introduced a breed of castle from Trichinapoly country, by a cross between which, 
and the indigenous breed of Mysore was produced the Hallikar breed, which is consul- 
ered the best in the whole establishment. 

It was an establishment, wrote Sir Math Cubbon, * which enabled Hyder Ali to 
march 100 miles in two days arui a half to the relief of Chidambaram, and after every 
defeat to draw off his guns in the face of his enemies; which enabled Tipu Sultan to cross 
the peninsula in one month for the recovery ofBednur, and to march 63 miles in two days 
before General Meadows.... *" ^ 

Forts which had acquired great importance during the period of feudalism, and 
the hill forts or durgas which became prominent during the paJegara interregnum for 
having served the feudal ruling classes, took on a new role in the changed semifeudal 
conditions of modemisacion, unification and centralisation. Under the new conditions of 
warfare initiated by an enemy, forts could by themselves not guarantee safety. The new 
means of war already began to render a supportive role for forts. The tactics of keeping 
a fc^ intact gradually changed, and its precincts were used as a temporary base from 
where to issue forth sallies or launch a counter attack. The tactics shifted to arriving at an 
armed resolution outside the fon and one sought to utilise the tactics of starving the 
encircling the enemy rather than vice-versa which was the classic pattern employed in 
taking it. 

Haidar and Tlpu thus retained the forts which they took from the warlords 
only to renovate and strengthen their defences. Almost every old fort which they 
seized including the impregnable Chitradurga was reinforced and strengthened. This was 
among the first tasks they addressed themselves to on capturing a fortress. Apart from 
this both father and son were great builders of forts. They are credited with the construc¬ 
tion of altogether new forts such as the solid Manjarabad fort of Sakleshpur taluk. With 
Tipu*s army a body of masons and brick layers were always on the move whose exclusive 
task was to undertake repair, renovation and construction of forts. 

Nikhilos Guha says that **More than a thousand forts of different magnitudes 
defended Mysore ." The Srirangapatna fort was the biggest of them all. 

We have already seen in an earlier part of this chapter as to the extent of arms and 
ammunition that was preserved in the Srirangapatna and Maddur forts. In 1799 it was 
reported that: '"There were twenty granaries aiul seven godowns coniaining immense 
quantities of paddy, ragi, salt, pepper and horse^gram. The oldest paddy is recorded to 
be of n years duration and in a good state of preservation. ” ^ 

In a letter to his father Thomas Munro wrote in 1799: “...we marched and got to 
Seringapatam on the 11th where we found everything in the greatest abundance, for the 
bazars were not only full, but the granaries contained nearly two lakhs of bullock-loads 
of paddy. ” ^ 

Charles Stewart says that Tlpu “...ordered that provbions, sufficient for the con¬ 
sumption of1,00,000 men for one year, should be collected and deposited in the grana¬ 
ries of Seringapatam. He also directed similar provision to be made for all his other 
forts, according to their respective strength and importance. “ ™ 
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Thus the forts served a very important role in preserving the army and its arsenal. 

In addition to fighting the colonial marauders by mobilising the army and militia, 
Haidar and Tipu also sought the cooperation of the peasant masses in this. While the 
degree of involvement of the people was low, it nevertheless played an important part in 
their scheme of warfare without which it would have been impossible to deliver reverses 
upon the enemy. MMDLT illustrates the nature of such cot^ration that was solicited and 
the response of the peasant masses to such calls at a time when Haider anticipated an 
attack on Srirangapaina. 

’*The genius ofHyder, vast and fertile in resources, seems to have been formed to 
shine in critical and embarrassing situations of this nature. He immediately determined 
on a plan of action: he divided all his army into small parties, and dispersed them over 
all the country with orders to all the chiefs to command and oblige all the inhabitants, as 
well as of the country, as of the cities, towns, villages and fortresses to abandon their 
dwellings and retire to Seringapatam bringing with them all their property of any kind 
whatsoever The troops were ordered, at the same time, to lay the whole country waste, 
without sparing anything but the trees; and to bum all forages, even the straw that 
covered the houses. To facilitate the devastation, artd the transport of goods, all the 
sutlers, valets and other dependents on the army were permitted to share the universal 
pillage; and they went forth on this expedition, attended by every beast of burthen be^ 
longing to the army or the city. 

It is scarcely possible to form an idea of the promptitude with which this extraor¬ 
dinary order was carried into execution; and in how short a time one of the finest and 
most beautiful countries in the world was changed into a desert for 30 leagues {I 
leagues4.4 Kms] round Srirangapatna. It is difficult to determine who were the readiest 
to show their obedience, the inhabitants, or the army: the former abandoned their houses, 
leaving nothing they could carry away, and they were succeeded by the troops, one party 
after another, who finished, by leaving absolutely nothing and soldiers were continually 
arriving at Seringapatam, carrying com, hre, maize and even wooden beds and earthen 
pots, no one choosing to return empty handed; and what may seem still more surprising, 
all the inhabitants arrived cheerful and contented, some carrying their children, others 
their sick and infirm; the number of whom, in (his happy climate, is always very small. 
As soon as any troop of people arrived, they were paid immediately the value of their 
effects, at so advantageous a price, that no dispute ever arose on the subject; artd after¬ 
wards they were despatched to an allotted part of the neighbouring mountains, where 
they were allowed a sufficient quantity of rice and other necessaries, at a price much 
below that which was given for what they sold at Seringapatam ." ’’ 

All these were then the support structures that the modem army of Mysore relied 
on. All this ultimately rested on the will of the people. Lally's description only tells us of 
how they cooperated. Haidar’s attitude towards the people was developed further by 
Tipu Sultan. 
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E. Arrowhead of Anticoloiiialism: 

Political Assessment and Military Strategy 

With the sharing of state power by the mercantile class and the state being strength¬ 
ened at a very rapid pace, Mysore emerged as a growing bastion of uncoinpnNnisiiig 
anticoIoaialisnL 

Following a series of aoCifeiidal reforms, ibe process and pace of modenusation 
introduced by its enlightMed rulers, served to focus the contradiction between In¬ 
dian independence and ctrtooial slavery around Mysore during Cfae last four de¬ 
cades ot the eighteenth century. It was by the resolution of this contradicticui, by 
the suppression of the new and aspiring state that the future prospects of British 
cdraialism rested in India. Conversely, every independent action of Mysore was in¬ 
creasingly impinged upon by rising British colonialism, that it became inevitable for this 
state and the merchant class that weilded it to vigorously defend its independence and 
lash out at the British conquerors. Of all the cmtradictioas at this point of time in 
India’s history that with British colonialism had emerged as the principal one. It 
was the political wisdom of Haidar All who perceived this contradiction very early 
in his career that brou^t about a shift in the priorities his government although 
it was only a short time that the Battle <^PIassey (1757) had been concluded and the 
fi^t among the European colonialists for enslaving India had diifled decisively in 
favour of the BritislL Even as Haidar assumed power in 1761. he had been able to 
distinguish the significance of the contradiction with British colonialism. 

In contrast to his initial attempt to maintain friendly ties with the British before 
fighting at Tiruchinsq>a]l] in 1754, Haidar’s anti-British stand crystallised soon after the 
results of Plassey. NK Sinha writes: '\.,.the arui~Maraiha phase of his career had ended. 
War with the British being more or less inevitable after this, the main preoccupation of 
his life, as that of his son later on, was to crush the British. Hyder became convinced that 
he must make a supreme effort in this direction in alliance with the Marathas and the 
Nizam if possible, without them if necessary. As he told a British ambassador Utter, he 
decided to expunge the British name from the Carnatic. (Forrest, Selections Vol fl, Pro¬ 
ceedings, 26 A ug. 1982). It became the dominant motive of his life henceforth and deter¬ 
mined every military venture, every diplomatic move. ** ^ 

Haidar Ali’s political analysis was profound. He not only identified the principal 
enemy with precision but went on to approach the other contradictions—with the French 
and various Indian feudal kings—in relation to that with the principal enemy. While op¬ 
posed to colonialism in general, he befriended the French colonialists only in order to 
extirpate the principal enemy first, and was vividly conscious not to surrender his inde- 
penance to the French and thus become a pawn in intercolonial rivalry, as most feudal 
Indian princes were wont to do. 

A few hours before his death in 1782, Haidar Ali dictated a letter to his son, who 
was fighting a few hundred kilometres away from him, in case death should consume him 
before the two could meet. This letter is important in that it contained the last words of 
advice of a departing ruler to his son and thus possessed essential political lessons of his 
reign. It ran thus: '‘My son, / leave you an empire which I have not received from my 
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oficestors. A sceptre acquired by violence is always fragile. Meanwhile, you will not 
find any obstacles in this family: you have no rivals among the chiefs of the army. 1 do 
not leave you any enemies among my subjects. You have nothing to fear as regards the 
internal affairs of your state, bus is necessary to carry your vision very far. India, since 
the death of Aurangzeb, has lost her rank among the empires of Asia. This fair land is 
parcelled out into provinces which make war against the other; the people divided into a 
multitude of sects, have lost their love of the country. The Hindus, softened by their 
pacific maxims, are little able to defend their country, which has become the prey of 
strangers. The Mussulmans are more united and more enterprising than the feeble Hin- 
dus. it is to them that should belong the glory of saving Hindustan. My son, combine all 
your efforts to make the Koran triumph If God helps this noble endeavor, thedayisnot 
far, perhaps, when the sword of Mahommet will place you on the throne of Timurlane. 
The greatest obstacle you have to conquer is (he Jealousy of the Europeans. The English 
are today all powerful in India, It b necessary to weaken them by war. The resources of 
Hindustan do not suffice to expel them from the lands they have invaded. Put the nations 
of Europe one against the other. It b by the aid of the French lhatyou could conquer the 
Britbh armies, which art better trained than the Indian. The Europeans have surer tac¬ 
tics, always use against (hem their own weapons. If God had allowed me a longer career, 
you need only ha ve eryoyed the success of my enterprises. But I leave you for achieving 
(hem rich provinces, a population of 12 million soub, troops, treasuries and immense 
resources. I need not awaken your courage. I have seen you often fight my side, and you 
shall be the inheritor of my glory: remember above all that valour can elevate us to a 
throne hut it sufficeth not to preserve an empire. While we may seize a crown owing to 
the timidity people, it can escape us if we do not make haste (o entrust it to their 
love. 

This was Haidar All's poliUcal vision. U aspired for nothing less than the 
total independence of India and not Just the safety of the Mysore Kingdom. In his 
scheme ot things Mysore was to serve as the arrowhead of India in piercing the 
armour t^the British colonialbt. These profound words will need a lot of chewing 
by the Hindu communalist before they can be digested. 

Haidar Ali always viewed his contradiction with the British on an entirely 
different scale from the contradiction with his belligerent neighbour»-^the Marathas 
and the Nizanu The evidence provided by Krishna Rao and Halappa stand testimony to 
this. They write: "The British solicited Hyder’s help against the Nizam, with whom their 
relations were strained about the Northern drears, but Hyder refused to assbi them 
as his policy was not to join with the colonialists to wage war with an Indian power. Tipu 
Sultan held firmly to the political analysis of his father and the changes he made to this 
perception only further refined it. 

He held steadfast in viewing the British as the principal danger to India even in the 
most trying of circumstances. Soon after defeat in the Third Anticolonial War in 1792 and 
the loss of territory and payment of indemnity not only to the British but also to the 
Marathas who Joined hands with the British against Mysore, Tipu Sultan rode out of (he 
Srirangapatna fort and as Praxy Fernandes narrates: "Before the Maralha armies were 
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evacuated Tipu Sultatu it appears, paid a visit to Maripant Phadke: during the course of 
which he upbraided him for the role which the Marathas had played and with a true 
historic vision said to him: 'You must realise i am not at ail your enemy. Your real 
enemy is the English of whom you must be aware'—words uttered 22 years before the 
Barrie of Kirkee and the collapse if the great Maratha nation before the new imperial 
grants. *’ 

What Hpu anticipated was not just an alliance against British c<donialisn] 
in India, but a solidarity of all the international forces fighting British colonialism. 
He is reponed to have said: "Every blow that was struck in the cause of American liberty 
throughout (he world, in France, India and elsewhere and so long as a single insolent 
and savage tyrant remains, the struggle shall continue." 

Apart from being a n^jor hurdle for the expansion of British power in In* 
dia« on account of its military strength, Mysore, in tbe perception of the colonialist 
was tbe principal danger, since it was the only kingdom in tbe country whose rulers 
possessed a profound political analysis which fathomed and laid bare its ugly impe* 
rial designs capable of awakening and uniting the entire subcratinent against the 
aggressor. It was the consistent anticolonial perception of these rulers who aspired 
not for a flefdom or two; enlightened absolutists who while flghting for the frontiers 
of their Kingdom also ravisaged the rout of tbe enemy across the length and breadth 
of the entire country's territory, that really challenged the British and pnHupled it 
to focus its diplomatic and military efforts so that thb early vai^uerd of patriotism 
could be smashed. 

A cross section of British colonial opinion which we present here testifies to the 
fact that they perceived the Mysore of Haidar AH and Tipu Sultan as a strategic political 
and military threat. 

Victory at Plassey cleared a major impediment for the British coat of arms in their 
conquest of India, and at the time of Haidar's accession to power the British empire in 
India was as big as, if not smaller than the territory covered by the Mysore Kingdmi. TWo 
consecutive defeats in their war with Mysore despite their having forged an alliance with 
other Indian powers was a humiliation which compelled them to quickly reassess the new 
enemy which they were up against. Thomas Munro who later became the Governor of 
Madras Presidency and was among the most foresighted of colonialists that ruled India, 
but was still an officer in the British army at that time, was among the first to wake up to 
the concrete situation, grasp the essence of these stunning defeats and consistently lobby 
for a change in British political assessment and Its strategic perceptions in India. 

Alexander Arbuthnot who has edited Munro's writings says: "In opposition to 
the opinion which, at that time, generally found favour with authorities, both in England 
and in Indio, he [Munro] rerognised the pornmount impnrtnnre of subverting the pow¬ 
erful and dangerous empire which Haidar All had founded in Mysore." ” 

He then excerpts what Munro wrote in 1790 at length: "It has long been admitted 
as an axiom in politics by the directors of our affairs both at home and in this country, 
that Tippu ought to be preserved as a barrier between us and the Marathas. This notion 
seems to have been first adopted without much knowledge of the subject, and to have 
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been followed without consideration. It is to support a powerful and ambitious enemy to 
defend us from a weak one. From the neighbourhood of the one we have everything to 
apprehend, from that of the other nothing. This will be clearly understood by reflecting 
for a moment on the conditions of the two governments. The one, the most single and 
despotic monarchy in the world, in which every department, civil and military possesses 
the regularity and system communicated to it by the genius of Hyder, and in which all 
pretension derived from high birth being discouraged, all independent chiefs and 
Zamindars subjected or extirpated. Justice severely and impartially administered to ev¬ 
ery class of people, a numerous and well disciplined army kept up. and almost every 
employment of trust or consequence conferred on men raised from obscurity gives to the 
government a vigour hitherto unexampled in India. The other, composed of a confed¬ 
eracy of independent chiefs, possessing independent dominions and numerous armies, 
now acting in concert, now Jealous of each other and acting only for their own advan¬ 
tage. and at all times liable to be detached from the public cause by the most distant 
prospect of private gain, can never be a very dangerous enemy to the English. 

The first is a government of conquest: the last merely of plunder and depreda¬ 
tion. The character of vigour has been so strongly impressed on the Mysore government 
by the abilities of its founders, that it may retain it even under the reign of a weak prince 
or a minor But the strength of the supreme Maratha government is continually varying 
according to the disposition of its different members, who sometimes strengthen it by 
union and sometimes weaken it by defection or by dividing their territories among their 
children. 

The nation likewise maintains no standing army, adopts none of the European 
modes of discipline, and is impelled by no religious tenets to attempt the extirpation of 
men of a different belief But Ttppoo supports an army of1,10,000 men, a large body of 
which is composed by slaves, called chelas, trained on the plan of the Turkish Janizaries, 
and follows with the greatest eagerness every principle of European tactics. He has even 
gone so far as to publish a book for the use of his officers, a copy of which is now in my 
possession, containing, besides the evolutions and manouveres usually practised in Eu¬ 
rope, some of his own invention, together with directions for marching, encamping and 
fighting; and he is. with all his extraordinary talents.... ” 

Commenting on the Treaty of Srirangapatna after the Third Aniicolonial War in 
1792, which Tipu Sultan lost and had to concede almost half of his Kingdom among other 
reparations; Munro said: 'Jf peace is so desirable an object, it would be wiser to have 
retained the power of preserving it in our own hands, than to have left it to the caprice of 
Tippu, who though, he has lost half his revenue, has by no means lost half his power. He 
requires no combination, like us, of an able military governor, peace in Europe, and 
allies in this country to enable him to prosecute war successfully. He only wants to 
attack them singly, when he will be more than a match for any of them; and it will be 
strange if he does notfind an opportunity when the confederates might not find it conve¬ 
nient to support the general cause. " 

In the same year Munro again argued: "By applying European maxims to India, 
we have formed the chimerical project of maintaining the balance of power by joining 
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sometimes one party ofMahraAos and sometimes another, but chiefly by supporting 
Tippu and the Nizam as a barrier between (ntrsehes and Ae whole nation We take it for 
granted that, Ms fence were ever removed, they (the MarathasJ would instantly break 
in us, overrun the whole country, and drive us into Ae sea. I am so far cfa different 

opmion, that I am convinced that the annihilation ofboA these powers would rather 
strengthen than weaken the security of our possessions. Experience has shown that 
augmentation of territory does not augment the force of the Marothas: it only serves to 
render the Afferent chiefs more independent of the Poona Government, and to lessen 
the union of the confederacy Wth more territory, they are not half so formidable as they 
were 50 years ago; butTippuis, what none cf them are, complete master oftus army and 
kiscountry. Everyaddirionalacreof land and rupee of revenue increases his force m the 
same manner as among European nations. He introduces modem tactics and all Ae 
improvements of artillery Ato his army.... He [The Nizam] and Tippu wiA regular 
armies would be far more dangerous neighbours than the Mahrathas. Ours ought to, 
therefore be to let Ae Marothas strip the Nizam as much of his dominions as they please, 
and to jom them on the first favourable occasion to reduce Tippu entirely: When this is 
effected, it may be said they (MarathasJ would turn their whole force against us; but the 
mterests of their leaders are so various, that we should never find much Afflculry A 
creatmg a division among them; and admittmg the worst, that we did not succeed, their 
united force will be able to make no impression on us. I have seen enough cf their 
warfare to htow that they could do little A action, and that their mode of laying waste 
the country would be more destructive to themselves than to us, and would never effectu- 
ally slop our operations. It would not hinder us firm makmg ourselves the masters of the 
Malabar Coast, nor from re-establislung (he Rajahs of Udaipur and Jaipur, and many 
other princes who are impatient to recover their independence. They would soon get 
tired of the war, make peace with us, and resume their old disputes about the Peshwa and 
his minister. Their government, which was long conducted by a Peshawa, ormAister, A 
the name of the Raja, has for more than 20 years been held by Ae ministers cf his 
mmister and they are now goAg to decide by the sword whether mAister the first or 
minister the second shall usurp the sovereign power. From a goverTtment whose members 
are scarcely ever united^where there is a perpetual struggle fi>r the supreme authority 
which forms no French alliances—and whose armies are constituted A the same way 
that (hey were A the last century, we have sttrely much less to apprehend than from such 
an enemy as Jlppoo. By our scheme of politics, he is to save us from Mahratha Ava- 
swns, but is not to extend his domA Ans; but as he is always contrivAg means to do it, we 
are, at every alarm to be at the expense oftakmg the field, or goAg to war to keep him 
withA the bounds which we have prescribed to him; but we are never to go so far as to 
overturn him entirely. The consequence of all these whimsical projects will be that we 
shall of last make the native powers so war like, that A order to enable us to oppose 
them, we shall be obliged to sink the whole of our revenue A augmentmg our armies. 
Anyone who compares our present military establishment, KAg *s and C<nnpany*s with 
what it was 20 years ago, will see how fast we are advancAg to this pomt. The Company 
may flatter themselves that by (heir Ate arrangements they have set limits to their ex- 
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ponses on this head; but they must go on increasing, while the cause which produces 
them exists~~a prince to meet us with regular armies in the field ^ 

Writing about Ttpu in 1792 Major Dircm said: ** So formidable was he also to the 
British Government in India, that the revenues t^two of their Fresidertcies, Madras and 
Bombay were inadequate to support forces equal to Aeir defence ." 

The Couit of Directors of die East India Company wrote thus in one of dieir 
dispatches; '"Grown to a formidable height of power, widt a genius so aspiring, reasons 
so various, his authority throughout every part of his dominions so completely estab¬ 
lished, he became an object of first importance in the political system of India. ** ^ 

Munro in another instance wanted die English to crush Tlpu. He said: is 

only dte presence of such an enemy Aai can render any combinatum qfodter states 
formidable, because they require some ally more regular and more vigorous than them¬ 
selves, to hold them together and give spirit to their proceedings ." ^ 

After the conclusion of the Secemd War with the British G.B.MaJleson. in his 
boolL Seringapatam, the Capital ofTlppu, wrote; *\...it was the ruler of Mysore alone 
who had shown himse^al all equal to the English on the field of battle ." ** 

In 1795, Thomas Munro again articulated Driti^ fears when he wrote: Vt is of 
greatest importance to have a well appointed army, not only to carry us successfully 
through a war, but also to deter the army of our neighbours fnm attaddng us; because 
whether beaten or not, they stUl receive some new instruction in the military art. Though 
they are averse to innovations, yet the force of example will at least operate on them as 
well as on other people. Their imprerved mode of carrying onwar is a si^icient proof of 
dtis:andf diey continue to make such advances as they have done under HyderSdndhiah 
and Tlppu they will in 30 or 40 years, be too powerful for any force that we can oppose 
them.^^ 

Again, in 1798, Munro in a letter to his father wrote: ""Ihave always thought that 
it was essentially necessary to our own security that no such power as his [Tlpu *s) should 
exist. ” 

Let US now turn to the assessment of die political situation by Marquess Wellesley, 
India*s Governor General at that time. In 1798 he wrote: "In reviewing our political 
situation in India, particularly with regard to our comparative power of curbing the 
attempts oflippu, I ought not to omit the consideration cf the relative strength of that 
prince as it exists in the present moment, and as it stood at the cortclusion of the peace at 
Seringapatam (ie, the Treaty cf 1792). 

Since that period of time he has enjoyed perfect internal tranquility: while our 
allies all around him have been distracted and exhausted by domestic rebellions, succes¬ 
sive revolutions and rruitual wars, he has been employed in recruiting the sources of his 
strength, improving his revenues, and invigorating the discipline of his armies.... He has 
been very active for some tune past m hts applications to the courts of native powers, 
endeavouring to stir them up against us.... But the most remarkable step that Ttppoo has 
lately taken, is his communication with Zemaun Shak... If an invasion of Hindostan 
should ever seriously be attempted by Zemaun Shah, the diversion of our force, which 
would be occasioned by such an event, would offer the most favourable opportunity to 
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an attack from Tlppu on our possessions in the peninsula. No mode of carrying on war 
with us could be more vexatious or more distressing to our resources than a combined 
attack from the Oude and the Carnatic.... 

If the facts be true which I have stated on both sides of this enumeration of the 
comparative circumstances of our situation in India, and of those which effect the situ^ 
ation ofTippu, if must be admitted that he has rather gained than loss weight in she 
period of time described, and that the consistency, unity and efficiency of our side of the 
balance has steered no inconsiderable degree of diminution .... The baianee of power 
in India no longer exists upon the same footing on which it was placed by the peace of 
Seringapatanu The question therefore arise, how it may best be brought back 
agrdn to that state, in which you have directed me to maintain it. '* ^ 

From the above political analysis Wellesley came to the following conclusion about 
Tipu: "Of course I fear him greatly. He is not like other riders of India that we have 
known. Ifear also the example he sets to other rulers. Fortunately ail of them are far too 
pusillanimous to follow his example, hut in she long run such an example can have a 
disruptive influence on the empire." “ 

These were then some of the debates that ensued among the top echelons of the 
colonial administration. All these centred on ao assessment of the political and mili¬ 
tary strengths of the various forces in lndia« Miinro campaigned most consistently 
for a reversal of British colonial assessnoent oi the contending powers. He in par¬ 
ticular drove home the p<nni that Tipu's Mysore was the strategic enemy of the 
British. Munro's analysis looked into several aspects—the economy, the p<^tical 
structure, the state, diploniacy and military matters. He could see the dynamism oi 
Mysore and that was what he feared. In a sense it was Muoro's victory in thw 
debate that contributed in no small measure to the victory the British over Mysore. 
It was on the basis of the above political assessment that the British colonialists had 
decided on the destruction of Tipu's Mysore as its foremost political task of the 
period. Tb realise this aim they drew up their military strategies; drowning Karnataka, its 
masses and patriot heroes, in a sea of blood. 

F. KarnatakaForemost Wars of Independence 

The army of Haidar All and Ttpu Sultan fought three types of wars. The 
first was the anticolonial war for national defence. The second was its offensive 
military campaigns against the decadent feudal palegaras. Hie third was its counter¬ 
insurgency war against the guerilla war of the people of Kodagu and the Malabar. 
Let us now preoccupy ourselves with the first of these—Karnataka's tirst wars of inde¬ 
pendence . 

Ill All, the My»crrc oiiny fought four wars against the Dritish atlianoc. In these it 
found no reliable ally and had to defend itself on its own exclusive strength. All the four 
were wars for self-preservation and defence against British colonial conquest. All these 
wars broke out due to the provocations of the British colonialists. For these reasons, they 
assumed a just and progressive character becoming thereby among the first antlcolo- 
nial salvos delivered by the Indian people. 
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In the first Anticolonial war (1767'1769) Haidar's forces had the initiative from 
the very beginning. Smith wrote: "'They [Mysore forces] have a knack of retreating with 
so great celerity {neither mountains nor anything else can stop them) that we could not 
get one piece of cannon from them. " ^ 

Smith who commanded the British troq)s, explains the mettle of the Mysore army 
while taking the fort of Krishnagin thus: ''It did not surrender until 2nd May... Even then 
the quiladar was allowed to march out’-^this being one of the conditions of surrender — 
with troops, arms, colours etc, and one field piece, the first demand of the kind /node by 
an Indian officer which we must attribute to that military spirit which Hyder took every 
opportunity of instilling into his troops. .. ” ® 

NK Sinha has this to say about this war: "Indian armies, inspite of great numeric 
cal superiority were no match for the European whose spirit, temper, discipline, fire 
control, swiftness and superiority of technique took the former by surprise. Against this, 
mere personal bravery was helpless. But the element of surprise was by now over. The 
other Indian powers saw that the Indian sepoys trained by the Europeans were gaining 
resounding victories for their masters. Naturally chieftains like Hyder Ali started em¬ 
ploying Europeans to train their armies. Capt Mathews writes about the battle of 
Mulbagal: 7 never .raw black troops behave so bravely as Hyder's.... He had so much 
advantage over the British that he could make ravages, cut off the convoys, paralyse the 
British intelligence service, secure his own retreat and defeat, and prevent Smith from 
taking advantage of his victories. Next to beating the enemy, pursuit is the most impor¬ 
tant thing in war; and in pursuit, the British army was literally paralysed'. Hyder Ali 
told Srinivas Rao the vakil of Sir Eyre Coote in 1782 You will march four coss in a day, 
more you cannot for your lives and so keep trotting after me all around the country. My 
business in the meantime I shall take care to despatch \ The lack of mobility was a factor 
which contributed to British failure in 1769. Smith was so weak in cavalry that he had to 
reduce the theatre of operations as much as possible to the mountainous country. Hyder's 
army, so superior in cavalry, had much greater mobility and was more daring than the 
British. Hyder made full use of this superiority especially in the later stage of the war; 
marching, fatigue and exertions were his special weapons. ” 

Thus the victory in the First Anticoltmial War of Mysore was also the first 
defeat at the hands of an Indian power for the British. 

The Second Anticolonial War against the British (1780-1784) saw the mobilisation 
of a total of 90.000 soldiers by Haidar Ali. The victory achieved by Haidar and Tipu in 
the battle and the capture of British officers of Palur turned the course of the war and sent 
shock waves down the British spine. Sinha writes: "This victory revealed Haidar s best 
qualities as a general—his accurate intelligence of the enemy, his correct estimate of the 
mental qualities of the enemy, his readiness to run a considerable risk to win a great 
success. The defeat of a British army was a rare achlevemem tn Indian wars and a 
French officer of Haidar Ali wrote: 'There is not in India an example of a similar de¬ 
feat'. " After the ceasefire in 1784, Tipu Sultan released, as part of the treaty, more 
than 4,000 British officers and men, a go^ 10% of the British forces deployed against 
Mysore, making this the single instance in Indian history of the capture of such a 
huge number of British forces.^*^ 
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yflih resounding victories in two successive wars with the British colonialists* 
enemy assessment of Tipu’s forces changed as we have already explained and they began 
to see the fonnidability of the task they had undertaken. Arthur Wellesley, in a letter 
wrote: *'His (Tipu Sultan *s} light cavalry and others are Ae best of the kind in die world 

In 1787, Campbell wrote to Cornwallis, the Governor General: *'Tippu Sultan is 
an activet ambitious and enterprising prince whose troops are in a higher order than the 
forces of any Asiatic state we are acquainted with, '' ^ Another observ^on by a British 
officer was that ‘*rtppu Sultan artillery was superior to that of even the Europeans, ” ^ 
Thus before encountering the Mysore Army for the third time, the British 
colonialists were more cautious than on the earlier two occasions. Firstly, they forged a 
grand reactionary alliance with all the forces that had a contradiction with Hpu. This 
alliance was to include the Marathas, the Hyderabad Nizam, the Rajas of Travancore and 
Cochin and a spectrum of palegaras who had escdpcd from the Mysore fttmtiers and 
taken refuge with the British or their protectorates. Secondly, in terms of number, it 
surpassed all previous efforts. '*Lord Cornwallis 'j army consisted of about 22,300 com¬ 
batants and the number of camp fodowers was about 6followers to / fighting man. The 
number of transport was about 80,000 and in addition there were also a number of 
camels and ponies. There were also 100 elephants, each elephant having 2 keepers ," ^ 
There were 32,000 fighting men with the Marathas and the number of camp fol¬ 
lowers to each fighting man was 12 to 1.^ The Nizam's contingent included 40,000 
fighting men. In addition the Palegaras of Kangundi Paly a, Chickballapur, Punganur, 
Madan^alli, Anekal, etc. had among them anything up to 50,000 men. Hius the total 
fighting force concentrated on Hpu Sultan exceeded the strength of the Mysore 
army. If one were to include the retinne, the number comes to the stupendous 
figure ot 10 lakhs or about one fourth d the entire population of Karnataka then. 
Thirdly, it was for the first time that the Governor General himself assumed emn- 
mand over the British forces. 

After taking Bangalore, Thomas Munro had this to say about the conduct of the 
war: “Tippu had not more than 3,000 horse in the field: he himself showed much judge¬ 
ment and decision in taking up his positions. This was to be expected from his character: 
but the conduct of his infantry excited much surprise. They stood the fire of musketry, 
often till our troops were within a few yards of them; they defended every post: they 
rallied wherever the ground was favourable; and at last driven from the field, they re¬ 
treated without conjusion ." 

Major Rennell speaks of a similar instance in his memoir "Impressed with 
the...s€ntiments that Tipoo was in his own country detested....!!} doubted not that the 
defection of his whole army would be the immediate consequence of the approach of the 
corifederate forces: but, in the very reverse, have been seen of his army, such instances of 
attachment and fideUty as excite our admiration, and perhaps can scarcely be equalled. 
Without attempting to draw a comparison... let it be asked what troops, under such highly 
disadvantageous circumstances, would have shown an attachment superior to those of 
Ttppoo's,.. ? We have seen their fidelity unshaken, and their courage unbroken.... When 
we see troops, after being continually beaten for two years, fight as well at the end as at 
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the hegimms of the war, we must purely allow it to proceed from something superior 
than to a blind obedience to commands, without admitting loyalty and attachment to the 
commander, to have any share in stimulating them to their duty.... Mis troops did oppose 
the British with a perseverance deserving the tribute of applause*" 

Having encircled Srirangapatna but unable to take it due to heavy losses the Brit¬ 
ish army had faced in the two years of battle and due to the unbear^le influence of the 
scorched earth policy* were the armies of the British* Marathas and the Nizam* 10 lakhs in 
all, were left without food and forage. The British had to sue for a compromise. Munro 
said that the British had gained no advantage out of the Third War except “the liberty of 
looking at the island'' of Srirangapatna.’^ 

The spoils were divided thus among the victors: the Marathas got the northern 
Karnataka districts between the Krishna and Tungabhadra and Bijapur. The Nizam was 
allooed the eastern districts of Kumool* Cuddapah and Gandikot—the lower reaches of 
the Tungabhadra valley. The areas which went to the British were the provinces of 
BaramahaJ and Dindigul including Salem and Krishnagiri and the rich coastal belt of Malabar 
with its prosperous sea ports of Kozhikode and Kannur. The Rajas of Kodagu and Kochi 
who were restored to power accepted British suzerainty and reconciled diemselvesto the 
lot of the Naw^ of Carnatic. 

Thus a half of the territories were forsakecL Apart from that 3,30,UU,U0U ru¬ 
pees were to be paid as indemnity and all prisoners with Tipu Sultan released. 

In this war Mysore lost 70 fortresses, 800 pieces of cannon, 3,30,00*000 rupees 
and 50,000 of its brave sons were maimed or killed.’^ 

Despite these tosses the econraiy was rebuilt and the army and defences 
strengthened with redoubled vigour which amazed the colonialists* By the end of 
the decade Wellesley's assessment was that Tipu Sultan had not only recovered and 
rebuilt, but had advanced to the extent leaving the British in a disadvantageous 
situatioo when compared to that of 1792. The decision to destroy Mysore had perforce 
to be taken. 

CcHitemplaling an attack on Mysore Wellesley wrote in 1798: “...the movement cf 
our troops and military preparations could not escape the vigilance of Tippu: his re¬ 
sources are always more prompt than our own; and as a great part of his army is said to 
be in a state of field equipment, our attempt to strike a blow at him is likely to produce an 
invasion of the Carnatic before we are in a situation to resist hint... A comparison 
between his own and his father *s wars, with the late experience of his own misfortunes, 
has taught him that our strength depends upon our supplies. “ 

This fear of attacking him and in the process being counter attacked even more 
severely* daunted Wellesley for the next few months. 

Again noting certain changes that Tipu had made, Wellesley observed: su¬ 

periority of tippu in cavalry, and the greater rapuUty with whtcH he moves, would 
render it impracticable to proceed to the attack of Seringapatam without establishing a 
systematic chain cfposts for depots of stores and provisions. That he has endeavoured 
to frustrate this is evident from his policy in the destruction of Ossore [Hosur] and 
Bangalore, and in making Seringapatam his only or principalfort^ication. Bytheformer 
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97. Tliis maf) prepared after the victory of Ihe British Alliance in the Third Anticolonial War of 
Mysore shows the boundaries of the Kingdom before and after 1792. The shaded pc^ions were 
lerriiories ceded to the British, the Maraihas and the Ni 2 ani. 
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it is his intention to increase the difficulty of our approach by lengthening the time of our 
operation, and by the latter to oppose such impedimenis to make the capture of 
Seringopatam impracticable in the course of one camspaign...noting therefore short 
ofUte capture of Seringopatam can Justly be considered as striking an effectual blow 
against Uppu^ the achievement of any immediate success appears to me utterly m- 
practicable. 

Thus while the political decision to smash Hpu had been taken some years ago 
and the general military preparations bad been underway at great cost for several years, 
the specific military plan continued to flounder and in drawing one Wellesley continued to 
drag his feet. However, by February 1799 in a letter to the Select Committee of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. Wellesley had clearly embarked on formulating 
such a plan. In it be said: ..I have already received intimationsfrom various parts of his 
[Tipu *s] dominions and from some cfhis prmc^>al ministers and officers^ which promise 
considerable advantage in the prosecution cf hostilities against him, 

The British had used and exhausted the gifts of the industrial revolution upon 
Tipu Sultan, who excelled them in every we^>on and manouvre. To defeat him with these 
very same weapons was futile. Furthermore it could boomerang and lash out at the 
foundations of the empire itself. Thus the British colonialist decided to use a different 
wteporiy a we^on forged in the pithless heart of the c^talist, the we^>on of a colonialist— 
perfidy, treachery, treason. 

With Mir Sadak and Pumiah purchased, and sabotage assured, it was only a mat' 
ter of time before British victory was ensured. With its provisions not expected to last 
beyond 20 May; the British army commenced its march on meagre rations yet with im^ 
mense repose and unparalleled reassurance. 

In a brief period of slightly over two months since the British forces left their 
barracks they had reached the island of Srirangapatna. Despite sabotage at the highest 
levels, the display by Tipu's forces even in the last Anticolonial War was remarkable. The 
Governor General, Wellesley, himself opined: '7 understand that the Sultanas horse ap¬ 
peared in larger bodies, and manifested more discipline, as well as boldness, in this war 
than in the last; (hat his infantry appeared to be less numerous but to be greatly im¬ 
proved in efficiency for service, and that it both attacked and resisted our European 
troops on several occasions with great vigour, firmness and resolution. 

Yet along the line of their march fortress after fortress surrendered without firing 
a shot, and before Hpu could sense the sabotage or realise the extent of dam^, the 
enemy by his side threw open the gates of the coital on 4 May and beckoned the British 
in. Tiger Tipu was slain. More than 11,000 heroic resisters were massacred on that single 
day. it was indeed a brilliant victory for British arms. As a bleeding Srirangapatna washed 
its deep wounds in the sweet waters of the Kaveri the ship of British colonialism, for the 
first ever time in history, sailed so far upstream in this unfordable river and anchored on 
her bloodstained banks for trade. 
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G. Military Campaigns Against the Decadent Palegaras 

While the wars against British colonialism were what preoccupied Haidar, Hpu 
and the Mysore army; their military campaigns against the decadent palegara class came 
next in significance. As we have already seen, more than 200 palegaras were either 
eliminatcd4 or vanquished during their brief rule. While some suirendei^ without giving 
battle, most others fought a suicidal war. This decadent feudal class and its mode of 
warfare proved ineffective in the face of the might and methods of the modem Mysore 
army. Their manner of warfare evidently cnimhled with them. Fortifying themselves in 
their petty strongholds they tried to keep (he Mysore army at bay. While this could have 
worked in earlier times since one warlord's force was never bigger than another's, in 
conditions when feudalism and its mode of warfare was changing, this method only al¬ 
lowed the palegara to be encircled, by a force far greater in number and far more ad¬ 
vanced in mettle and fire power than his own modey anny of retainers. While the palegara*s 
forces were restrained from venturing out of the forts on this account, they could how¬ 
ever at the same time not continue for long within since the big guns of the Mysore army 
bombarded the ramparts and made short work of their defences, leading to the easy cap¬ 
ture and defeat of the warlords. 

The decay of the palegaras as a class must not be lost sight of while viewing at 
Mysore's easy victories. The fact that they had become a burden on the people more often 
than not, won popular neutrality for the Mysore forces. At other instances even the 
armed retainers along with the people who lived in the villages, welcomed and rallied 
with the Mysore forces. Of how much the palegaras had become a burden on the peas¬ 
antry, Buchanan's description of Venkatagiri in Kolar is an example: country is 

exceedingly bare, and the population scarce. All the houses are collected in villages; 
and the smallest village, of five or six houses, is fortified The defence of such a village 
consists cfa round stone wall, perhaps 40 feet in diameter and 6 feet high. On the top of 
this is a parapet of mud, with a door in it, to which the only access is by a ladder. In case 
of a plundering party coming near a village, the people ascend into this tower, with their 
families, and most valuable effects, and having drawn up the ladder defend themselves 
with stones, which even the women throw with great force and dexterity. Larger villages 
have square forts, with round towers at the angles. In those still larger, or in towns, the 
defences are more numerous, and the fort serves as a citadel; while the village or Pettah 
is surrounded by a weaker defence of mud. The inhabitants consider fortifications as 
necessary for their existence, and bear the whole expense of building, and at the risk of 
defending them. The country, indeed, has for long series of years been in a constant 
state of warfare; and the poor inhabitants have suffered too muck from alt parties ...." 

Thus the several campaigns that Haidar and Tipu led against the palegaras yielded 
quick result and fort after fort was taken in a short time and with ease. 

It was only Madakari Nayaka of Chitradurga, being a major palegara himself and 
the wonderful fortifications he had built around him who offered sustained resistance 
before succumbing. Even Qckeri was taken in a matter of days. However, the most stu¬ 
pendous of victories against the palegaras was Haidar’s Malabar campaign where he 
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covered a length of more than 300 kms in a country covered by thick fofest and no roads 
suppressing ^palegaras in a matter of just fourmonths.^^' NKSinhasays: **IntkeMaiabar 
caiT^ign, the fleet of Haidar rendered the greatest assistance. It accompanied the army 
up to Caiicut, conveying the necessaries. Thence the greater part of the fleet returned to 
Mangalore, the smaller craft remaining to facilitate the passage across the rivers. 

The conquest of Malabar was perhaps Haidar's most arduous feat of arms. 

H. Peasant Guerilla Warfare and Counterinsurgency 

While the taking of Malabar was indeed a feat of arms, within just 25 days of the 
completion of the campaign the rebellion of the Nayars broke out against Mysore reign 
and continued as a long drawn out aifair making the Malabar an unconsolidated regiem of 
Mysore rule. Thus Malabar was test more quickly than it was taken, thereby surpass¬ 
ing Haidar Ali*s achievement. 

Similarly, Kodagu, which was taken by Haidar in 1765, displayed a resistance 
which paralleled that of the Malabar and caused utter discomHiure to the modem Mysore 
army, dreaded so much by the British. This military defeat of an army which com¬ 
pared with the best of Europe^s was a phcmHnenal achievement in tbe annals at 
Kamataka^s war history. It demonstrated tbe strengths of peasant guerilla war. Let 
us thus take a closer look at Kodagu and this achievement of its people. 

The Kodagu region of Karnataka bordering the present Mysore district was ruled 
by the Virashaiva Haleri palegara family. Encompassing most of the present Kodagu 
district, the fiefdom was covered entirely by forest. About a third of the population of the 
region was composed of the Kodavas, a caste which had begun its transformation to caste 
much later than the plains of Karnataka had experienced it and thus retained several 
distinct features of its tribal past. Gass division was yet to sharply emerge within the 
Kodava caste although the process of polarisation had already commenced, that layer 
which maintained ties with the Haleris initiating this differentiation. 

The tribal remnants were sustained in their form ot bolding land and tbe 
accompanying labour operations, which displayed strong cooperativist Imdencies. 

An important type of tenure called the jamma had emerged in Kodagu which 
described the relationship between the Haleri household and the peasantry subject to its 
rule. The jamma tenure included the Kodava, Amma-Kodava, Heggade, Eimbokala, Airi, 
Koyava, Mapilla and Are-Gowda castes.^ 

Describing the jamma tenure B Richter wrote in 1870r **The light assessment of 
Rs. 5 per 100 butties [100 butties = SOOO seers of paddy) of wet land with Us accompa¬ 
nying Bane [pasture land) or Barike was made originally on condition of military and 
general service to the State. The Jamma-ryots are still liable to be called out to repel 
outward aggression or quell internal disturhnnees. and to fitmish all police—and trea¬ 
sure — guards, escorts, etc, in time of peace. ” *** 

Richter*s calculation at that time showed that nearly 70% of those holding the 
jamma tenure were Kodavas and the next biggest were the Are-Gowdas with nearly 
17%. Further, as per Richter's calculations in 1870, of a total Kodava population of 
24,585 then, it was estimated that 4.990. apart from the boys and old men, held tbe jamma 
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(^ure."^ Thu& almost every Kodava family, it may be clearly estimated, been ajamma 
holder. In other words Ibe Kodavas as a caste were the araed retainers the Haleris 
<rfKodagu hiddiiig buds which were for all practical purposes^ rent-free. 

Describing the military c^anisation under the Haleris, which was in reality the 
military organisations of the Kodavas and the Are-Gowdas, Richter wrote: ‘"The Jammu- 
Coorgs holding their land by a mUiiary tenure in remm for the immunities which they 
enjoyed, all able-bodied men of this active and war-like peasantry constituted the Rajah 
military force, which, though irregular in its organisation, was kept in constant practice 
of its duties. These personal services the Choudigaras or Coorg soldiers as guardsfor 
a period of J5 days at a time, enjoined by the Rajahs and admitted by the ryots, were 
rendered with cheerful obedience. 

Under the chief command by the Rajah, (he force, numbering at times from 6,000 
to 10,000 Coorgs was subdivided into bodies of varying strength, the smallest nwnber- 
ing from 10 to 100 men under a Jemindar, any larger and more indefinite nimber was 
commanded by the Kariagara who again acted under a Sarva-Kariagara or General 

As the Coorg force was not a standing army, received no pay. Whilst on 
active duty as guards or during warfare, the soldiers were maintained at the public 
expense, and being remarkable for their predatory habits, they largely shared with the 
Rajahs in the spoil. *' 

From Richter's observations it is clear that the Haleri army was structured on a 
simple three-tier basis. The basic unit of 10-100 men was obviously organised on a 
neighbourhood basis, given the fact that it was not a regular army. Thus for all practical 
purposes it was this unit of 10-100 armed retainers which emerged as the regular 
functional unit ot the army, coining into fonnatitMi on the local initbdve ttf the 
Jemindar. Further, it is also evident, on account at the fact that the Hakri army 
was not a regular army, since every retainer was also at the same dme a peasant 
Given the fact that the Kodavas continued to display relatively strong tribal characteris¬ 
tics the feudal array of the Haleri palegara was sustained by an internal bond of caste 
solidarity. These specific features emerging from the concrete historic background 
of the time greatly influenced the functhming and performance of this army against 
that of Mysore’s. 

After taking Kodagu in 1765, it was not till 1774 that its palegara was toppled and 
certain changes were introduced in the economy, the army and the political structure of 
Kodagu. Haidar, erected the fort of Uercara in the most central situation, and con¬ 
firmed the landholders in their possessions at a moderately increased revenue...." 
Hayawadana Rao writes: '‘Compared with the revenue raised in the Mysorean territories 
that which had been arranged for Coorg was extremely low; but their standard of com- 
fMritem wos not whnt hnti he^n levied fmm otkert. hut whot they themvelvet hod for. 
merly paid. The very highest rate of assessment in Coorg had been a tenth of the 
produce. In general, it was much lower, and a considerable proportion of the landhold¬ 
ers, exclusively of the military service, paid an acknowledgment to the Raja which was 
merely naminai. Hyder deemed his own moderation to he excessive in requiring not 
much more that the old Hindu assessment of one sixth." 
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The dismantling of |ial^ara rule immediately also meant the scrapping of 
tbeanay. By itself this would not have been irksome. However the imposition of a 
new revenue was what inBamed the jamma holders In particular and the peasantry 
at large into rebellion. Lingaraja, the palegara, utilised this contradiction to his 
own advantage. He and his stm Virar^a came to lead an armed insurrection of a 
protracted and guerilla nature in which the peasantry ot Kodagu and the peasant 
retainers partook most actively. 

The Kodavas who had roost to loose by the hike in revenues were also the 
most vigorous in the struggle against the army of Haidar and Tlpu. Thus most of 
the battles took place in south and c^tral Kodagu; |daces where the Kodavas were 
concentrated. 

n 176S. Fazul Ulla Khan in diarge of the Mysore army is defeated. Lingaraja 
anacks and con^letely routs his forces. 

■ March 1774. Haidar Ali occupies Kodagu after being repulsed at Yadavanad. 
Haidar implements fresh taxes on the peasantry. Orders a fortress to be built at Madikeri. 
Appoints a Foujdar for Kodagu with an army housed in the fort. 

■ 1775. Widespread peasant uprising. ‘'They [the guerUlas) destroyed all the 
minor establishments which had been spread over the country for the collection of rev¬ 
enue, and surrounded the new capital of Mercara for the purpose of reducing it by 
famine. The insurrection in short was universal. 

■ 1775. Haidar moves quickly with a massive force to quell the u^sing. **The 
great mass of the army was at the capital, at a distance of only 30 miles from the frontier 
ofCoorg, and he [Haidar] moved the whole infantry in several columns to penetrate at 
once into every portion of the territory with a view to suppress the rebellion at a single 
blow. The operation was successful, and as his intelligence was always excellent, he was 
enabled among his prisoners to distinguish the leaders. Every man suspected as being 
above the class of an ordinary soldier was hanged: and for the purpose of overawing the 
populace, a series of block houses was erected, pervading every part of the country, and 
connected with each other, and with the nearest posts in Mysore. These arrangements 
being completed, Haidar returned to give his army a short repose at Seringapatam, 
about the beginning of the year 1775 ." But the victory was shortlived. 

■ 1780. Guerillas on the offensive. Launch attacks on Madikeri fort. Fort falls to 
the hands of guerillas. Remnants of Mysore army driven away. 

■ 1787. Viraraja and Lingaraja captured. 

■ 1782. Second Anticolonial War of Mysore in progress. Tipu Sultan marches 
on Kodagu. Madikeri taken with minimal resistance. "'When Ttppu entered it [Kodagu] 
with his whole army advancing from Periapatam in two divisions by different roads and 
in two days, the inhabitants yielded, as usual, to necessity, and apparent quiet was re- 
5tored...marching further, Ttppu took possession of the fort of Mercara which the popu¬ 
lace had demolished. Oniers were issued for the rebuilding of the fort, while Zain-Vl- 
Labidin Mehdvi...was left as Foujdar of the district, with fidl powers to displace, im¬ 
prison and punish all (he rebellious and seditious people thereof. Ttppu said '....from the 
period of my father's conquest of the country, you have rebelled 7 times, and caused the 
death of thousands of our troops. " Soon Tjpu returns to Srirangapatna. 
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■ 17S2. No sooner did Hpu return the Mysore army Stationed at Madikerifooiid 
its writ running every where except outside the fort. 

• 1784. Second Andcolonial War of Mysore concludes. Haidar All Beg des- 
patched at the head of the Mysore amy to regain fCodagu. His forces are defeated before 
he reaches Madikeri. 

■ 1784. Mysore army under die command of Raja Kankeri despatehed to quell 
the ufvising. He faces defeat before reaching Madikeri. 

■ 1785, Hpu marches on Kodagu. Thkes Madikeri without encountering any 
resistance. Tipu returns to Srirangapatna. 

M 1785. Kodagu once more in the hands of the guerillas. Madikeri overrun by 

them. 

■ September 1785. Zain-U1-Labidin Shoostri, Sipahdar of a kusho^M despatched 
with an ‘'abundance of stores and2000 irregularfoot, sent m advance, with instrucHons 
to proceed by forced marches to the fort ofZtrferabad [Madikeri], made a general astack 
on the rebels and chastised them in conjunction wiih the Foujdar. The Sipahdar, march¬ 
ing quicklyt arrived at (he ghat leading to Coorg, only to find himse^ attacked on all 
sides by the rebeb with their arrows and muskets....he soon retired in despair on the plea 
cf ague and fever to the pass of Sidapur* despite the remonstrances of his followers. 
Also he wrote to the head quarters that nothing but Tlppu's own presence wiA the main 
army would terminate the war ." 

Richter says that the Mysore army contained a total of 15,000 men on diis occa* 
sion. They were defeated by a guerilla force of4,000 at Ulagalli in Mudugmnad. 

■ October 1785. Tipu undertakes a seven-month long campaign in Kodagu. 
"Late in October he moved thither at the head of20,000 regular u^mtry, 12,000 ir- 
regular foot, 10,000 horse and 21 field^pieces. Entering Coorg in two columns, he 
arrived and encamped near the stockade on bound hedge cf the districts, leaving ail his 
horse at the pass ofSidapur, Periapatam and Munzirabad, Then with his irregular foot, 
kushoons and artillery, crossing the pass, he began burning and destroying the patches 
of open country. 

Entering the woods of Coorg by the route of the TUrkul Ghaut, he encamped on 
this side of the gate of the stockade, called MunduL The next day he gave orders to his 
Sipahdars with their Kushoons to assault the stockade gales before which the inhabit^ 
ants had dug a deep ditch wall on each flank, from where they completely blocked up the 
roadwith their arrows and matchlocks. ‘‘ 

After winning the above battle Tipu again encountered the guerillas at Kushalnagar. 
From there be proceeded to Madikeri and seized the fori without any resistance. **77tere- 
upon, the Coorgs, no longer able to oppose the forces of T^pu, were dispersed and 
compelled to take rfuge in the inaccessible woods and mountains where they, as usual, 
refrained from any operations. 

On this, Tipu despatched his officers with large bodies of troops to punish Aese 
people and reduce the whole country to subjection. Accordingly Mons. Lolly proceeded 
to the Cardamon Chats; Zain-UbLabidin Shoostri with his Kushoon and another under 
the command of Hussain Ali Khan Bakshi marched in the direction of Kurumbanad, 
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while the rest of the Sipahdars marched to Talakaveri and Kushalpurand TJppu himseff 
remained encamped on the same ground. Every thing being ready along the whole cir~ 
amferenee, these troops began to contract the circle ..,," 

After this Tipu returns to Srirang^>ama. 

■ Dec Vmr^A escapes from captivity. 

n 1789. Viranija carries out plunder expcditicHis on Mysore territory and car* 

hes away large stocks of cattk and grain to Kodagu. 

■ 1789. Hpu de^atcbes a large force under Ghulam Ali. Viraraja succumbs 
to his superior strength. But on his inarch to Mangalore Ghulam Ali is fiercely attacked at 
Kodanthur pass and suffers severe losses. 

■ 1789. Hpu sends ccmsidOTblc leinforceuRnts under four captains. '‘Viraraja 
lay in wait for them at Heggala pass. The Mysoreans left 800 men dead on the ground 
and400wounded. TTteir baggage and storesftll into the hands of the hill-meHy the whole 
force might have been destroyed had not the Coorgs preferred plundering. 

■ 1789. was alarmed, and despatched in 1789 Buran-U^din, his own 
brother-in-law, with a strong army and large supplies to secure Coorg by strengthening 
the four forts of Kushalnagar, Mercara. Beppunad and Bhagamandala, On kis way to 
Mercara he was attacked and beaten by \^raraja, but escaped thither with the loss of one 
halj of His military stores ," 

■ Burhanuddin returns to Srirangapatna for greater forces. 

■ June 1789. Viraraja uses this opportuni^ to attack all four forts. In June 
1789 leading 1400 partisans he takes Ku^alnagar killing 500 of the 700 Mysore troops. 

■ August 1789. Bei^nad fort attacked by guerillas. Fort capitulates. 

■ 1789. Burhanuddin makes a fresh march on Kodagu. "By dint ofextraor- 
dinary exertions Buran-U-din, dividing his army into three columns, succeeded in throwing 
supplies into the fort {^Bhagamandala, but w{is repeatedly attacked and beaten on the 
march and had to fall back on Seringapatam ." 

■ 1790. Guerillas capture Bhagamandala fort. Madikeri still remains with 
Mysore. But it is encircled and isolated from the main body of Mysore forces. 

■ 1790. Madikeri capitulates to the guerillas. 

■ 1790. Mysore’s Third Anticolonial War breaks out. Britirii colonialists sign 
a treaty with Viraraja. Kodagu slips out of Mysore Kingdom formally in 1792. 

■ This was then the manner in which the Mysore army's battle with the peas¬ 
ant guerillas of Kodagu unfolded, lliis war, which strictly ^^eaking, spread over a 
period oi 16 years before achkviDg victory, provides pnrfbood instructioo id gue¬ 
rilla warfoie* 

■ A war of the peasant masses: The causes of the war contributed to 
participation of the broad masses of the peasantry and obtained their support. Due to its 
broad nature it could draw from amidst the peasantry, an endless supply of fighters. This 
t^ganic link between the peasantry and the elements who composed the guerilla army was 
what made it a war of the peasantry. 

■ A small and weak force flghtuig a big and stnmg enemy; While the 
entire armed strength of the guerillas was around 5,000 men the Mysore army of nearly 
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1.5 lakh men deployed at its peak, a force of 42,000 troops. Despite the 1:6 ratio this 
weak and small force could sustain its struggle against a big and strong force. 

■ A protracted war of attrition: Since the peasant army was small and that 
of its enemy big it would obviously have taken a prolonged period of incessant warfare 
before subduing the enemy. Thus protractedness became its hallmark. In the course of 
this protracted war the peasantry of Kodagu engaged the Mysore forces in a war of 
attrition which gradually frustrated, exhausted and ultimately began to wear down the 
enemy. The protracted nature of the war also lent it a seesaw character of victory-defeat - 
victory. 

■ Avoiding decisive conflicts and fighting only wbBi victory wasoisured: 
The guerillas always chose the time and place of the attack. They launched successful 
ambushes in the passes. They attacked Madikeri only after ensuring its isolation from the 
rest of the Mysore army ie, only after its thorough encirclement. At the same time they 
were extremely cautious not to give battle when a superior force marched on the fort, and 
allowed it to fall into the hands of the enemy without seeking a head-on decisive conflict. 
Again they never directly attacked Haidar All's orTipu Sultan’s forces who always came 
with a huge body of troops. No sooner had Haidar and Tipu departed for Srirangt^tna 
presuming their campaign had ensured tranquility, they launched their attacks against the 
Foujdars’ forces. In certain battles, when they challenged the advance of the Mysore 
army under Haidar and Hpu, they invariably encountered defeat. 

■ Putting one’s weapons to best use and drawing from the enemy’s sup¬ 
plies: The guerillas possessed only muskets. However, they used bows to good effect, 
thereby putting to b^t use all the weapons they had. Further they developed stockade 
and trench*warfare as powerful techniques against the Mysore army. About these war 
trenches and stockades, Richter writes: '‘These Cadangas stretch over hills, woods and 
comparativelyflat countries for mi7^s and miles, at some places branching off in various 
directions or encircling hill tops... in their conflicts with MyderAli and Tippu Sultan, the 
Coorg Rajas strengthened these works, established Ukadas or guard houses wherever a 
road or pathway intersected them.... ” 

These were very eff^ective improvisatictf^s based on and evolving from the specific 
conditions of terrain and transportation network that obtained in Kodagu. 

They conducted exclusive raids on the enemy’s supply lines to procure grain and 
arms for themselves. As soon as Viraraja escaped, he resorted to raids to provision 
himself and the guerilla army in order to pursue the war. 

■ UliUsing the countryside to surround the towns: The partisans based 
their operations in the broad countryside and they used their base in villages to encircle 
and attack towns such as Madikeri which were the centres of enemy power. 

■ th^ supply and communications: Thi.s method was 

often resorted to and indeed to great efl^ect. This starved the fortresses of their assured 
supplies and often led to the capitulation of the forts into their hands. They utilised such 
methods of starving the enemy to c^ture forts. 

■ CoDcentratuig for attack and dispersing afterwards: The nearly 5,000 
strong guerilla army was concentrated for speciric battles. Otherwise when they were not 
fighting they were dispersed. 
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■ Fightipg a mobile war: The peasant guerillas are characterised by their 
great mobility. They never retained any fixed location as their head quarters and were 
constantly on the move. 

■ Utilising terrain to the fullest extent: The Kodagu guerillas used the 
billy and forest terrain to the greatest advantage making their tactic of dispersal and hit* 
and-run extremely effective. It was the conducive terrain which served as a factor in 
counter balancing their territorial spread, which in terms of area was quite narrow and 
constricted. 

■ Attacking the enemy before it settled: The guerillas displayed tremen¬ 
dous initiative being the first to launch an attack. This first victory gave them an immense 
advantage and demoralised the enemy greatly. Further, they launched several successful 
attacks on the Mysore forces as they were heading towards Madikeri. In almost all these 
instances the Mysore army turned back without proceeding any further. 

The method that the Mysore army utilised to suppress the rebellion was 
characteristic of those methods used by all modem armies caught an a similar situ* 
ation. 

Haidar AH constructed block houses, Tipu cleared and burnt entire tracts of for¬ 
est and conducted combing operations on two occasions at least. In addition father and 
son resorted to terrorising the peasantry and relocating the population, so that the prop of 
the partisans could be chopped. However, all these measures failed to yield result. 

It is interesting to note that firstly, Kodagu was not too distant from 
Srirangapatna so as to hinder the conduct of the war for the Mysore army. Yet the 
guerillas could not be contained. Secondly, even Tipu’s seven-month long cam¬ 
paign with a force of 42,000 men far surpassed the population of Kodavas at that 
time and the strength of the army was perhaps half the population of entire Kodagu 
then. Haidar, it must be remembered, had defeated the British army in the First 
Anticolonlal War with an army no bi^er and less experienced than this. Yet the 
guerillas could not be vanquished. Thirdly, the geographical spread of the rebellion 
was not more than one hundredth part of the Mysore Kingdom which existed then. 
While the armies ot Haidar and Tipu marched and overran the most extensive of 
territories and waged war across its vast expanses simultaneously on several fronts; 
yet it could not suppress the guerillas of tiny Kodagu. 

On the contrary, the peasant guerillas of Kodagu achieved what the mighty British 
army failed against Haidar and Tipu. By Tipu’s own admission, the war with Kodagu had 
cost him the lives of thousands of soldiers. Very similarly, the Nayars of Malabar had 
killed, "in the course of the last 25 years.-.ftearly 1,00,000 ofSiHcar's soldiers and re¬ 
peatedly committed excesses” according to Tipu*s own admission.*^ Taken together, 
then, the guerilla wars of Kodagu and the Malabar had done more damage to the 
army of Mysore than what the Mysore army could inflict on the British. Con¬ 
versely, not even the British coat of arms with its Sin and Lords, or as Haidar often said 
'Bailies and Braithwaites* could cause as much damage militarily in equal time. 

Tipu sawthefutilityofeontinuingthe war against the people of Kodagu in 1791. 
It was gross political miscalculation on Hpu's part. Though belated he realised this and 
consequently he issued a ^anvona (order) to the Patels of Coorg asking for a compro- 
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mise and conceding their victory. **U is well known to me that you have for a long time 
experienced much trouble in your country and under this consideration I forgive every¬ 
thing for what has happened—You may now fulfil your several duties as subjects and 
observe all the customs of your religion agreeably to ancient practices, and whatever 
youformerty paid toyour own Rajtts, thesame, I repeat, youwillnow pay tothisCirear. 

Bui Hpu's olive branch came very late and il could not prevent the British from 
forming an alliance with the Halcri king, and utilise tbc anger at tiie per^le against 
Tipu in the pursuit of their own odonial domination. 

The people of Kodagu had demonstrated to ttie masses of Karnataka^ at a 
time of cokmial conquest and fierce anticoloiual warfare by the Mysore state was 
conducted without actively mobilising the people; that a guerilla war which relied 
on and mobilised the peasantry into action, could inflict de^ damage on the enemy 
and check its line of expansion* It could, when its political power was eclipsed and 
the towns were lost, reign supreme; on account fA the simple historical fact that its 
bowstrings were tied by the energies of the masses and its matchlocks were fired 
with the peoples^ will. 
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5. THE ADMINISTRATIVE APPARATUS 


The second arm of the modem state—the civil bureaucracy— was built up as 
meticulously and as extensively as the principal arm, (he anny, was. Under Haidar All 
and Tipu Sultan* Mysore possessed a bureaucracy numbering anywhere around 
one lakh employees and an equal number who were maintained partly by the state. 
It was this extensive apparatus which knitted the Kingdom together and contrib* 
uted to its unification and cons4^dation. 


Thomas Munro observed that Tipu Sultan: "....divided his country into S7 prov¬ 
inces, under Dewans orAsophe, Foujdars as he called them; and subdivided these again 
into 1,025 inferior districts, having each a Vsheldar (Amildarj with an expensive esiab^ 
lishment of revenue servants. *' 

Each taluk was further divided into several divisions known as hoblis, each of 
which was under the supervision of a Parputti attended by two clerks called Sheristedars 
and from five to seven manual workers, peons and errandsmen. The whole of the hobli 
establishment was paid by monthly wages.'^^ 

In 1792 Hpu SuHan prepared and distributed his Land Revenue Regular 
tionSf which served to regularise the civil adminblratlon. These regulations, issued 
to all the Asophs, and relevant fragments of which were distributed lower down the 
bureaucracy* served both as an instruction manual and a guide for the upkeep of 
the administrative apparatus. It dealt with the specifics from the official timings of the 
Sheristedar's office and his various innumer^le functions to such generalities as the need 
for civil servants to strictly keep away from purchasing land and accumulating property 
apart from what they would have possessed at the time of their recruitment. The follow¬ 
ing quotation of a clause from the regulations speaks of such keenness for detail and 
exactitude: 

"29. An account shall be taken of all the houses of the RyotSf Ac of all castes 
throughout your district, specifying the names of the villages, the number of ploughs, the 
quantity of seed sown, and of land tilled; the number of workers, their families and 
children; with their various castes and occupations. Informing these accounts great 
precaution is to be observed, to prevent its creating any alarm amongst the Ryots. Every 
year the increase or diminution of agriculture and population is to be observed in the 
manner following; the Shamboges of the village are to prepare and transmit the ac^ 
counts to the Simpt, and the Shamboges of the Simpt are to from the complete account, 
and transmit it to the Amil of the district, who is to prepare one general statement, 
giving a full view of the population and cultivation of the country, and deposit it in his 
Cuichery, from whence it is to be forwarded to the Huzoor, and as the month tfZeehuje 
is appointed for the inspection of the these accounts at the Huzoor, they must be depor- 
ited in the Cuichery in the month ofRamzfln ." 

Asok Sen makes the following observation about Tipu Sultan's civil administra- 
iion: "...Tipu made much of administering to his revenue officers an oath of fair treat¬ 
ment of ryots. All important provincial and district revenue officers (including the 
Asofi)...were obliged to make a particular oatft... Among other things the oath required 
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that the officers would not 'allow the poor or the peasantry to be oppressed in word or 
deed'. Indeed during Ttpu's reign there were many instances of punishment and removal 
of officers, tax farmers, andjagirdanfor their alleged oppression and tyranny over the 
people of certain parts of the country. ” 

This motivation on the one hand and strict enforcement of discipline on the other 
coupled with the growing anticoloniaJ aspirations which easily pervaded the bureaucracy 
was reflected by Roderick Mackenzie when he wrote: "Although parsimonious in a high 
degree, members of his confidential Hindu servants, who during the war fell into our 
hartds, acknowledged him [Tipu] a lenient and indulgent rrtaster; nor have we to boast 
of many instances where his people were induced by ourflattering prospects of success 
to throw off his yoke and shelter themselves under the benign influence of Christian 
Rulers.'* 

Writing about the administration higher up the order, Praxy Fernandes says: "Tippu 
was of course an absolute morutrch.... Yet his government was not a disorganised chain 
of personal wh ims and caprices. The Mysore recordsfound after the fall ofSeringt^xtiam 
indicate the well organised mechanism ofTippu's central government. Its division into 
departments under responsible heads and with definedjurisdictions will seem familiar to 
the administrator of today. Each department called a 'Kutcheri' worked under a depart* 
menuil chief who had the status and rank of a minister and was staffed by competent and 
specialised civil servants. Ttppu introduced the system of Boards in each 'Kutcheri' 
where officers discussed problems, recorded their views and maintained minutes of the 
meetings. Decisions were generally taken by a majority of votes. Ttppu kept a personal 
and vigilant eye over these proceedings.... On matters of common concern, the depart- 
mental chiefs would have conferences before advising the Sultan. The entire atmosphere 
which emerges from the dusty records of Seringapatam was one which would make a 
secretariat official in modem India completely at home." 

In this context, it would be interesting to go through Clause 8 of Tipu's Commer¬ 
cial Regulations: "In all cases of difficulty or of particular importance, the heads of the 
department (excluding theMutsuddies and others) were to sit and deliberate together on 
the problem: each person writing down, in a book provided for the purpose, his opinion 
on the point under consideration and subscribing his name thereto. The book, contain¬ 
ing these minutes or consultations, was to be deposited in a box, which was to remain 
under the seal of the office, till there might be occasion to refer to it, for justifications or 
explanations of the proceedings, or resolutions of (he meeting; which in case of any 
difference of opinion were to be determined by the majority of voices ." 

Fernandes goes on to describe the various ^Kutcheris* in the following manner: 

"L The MirAsaf Kutcheri (The Revenue and Finance Department): This De¬ 
partment was then, as it still is today, the corner-stone of the administration. It main¬ 
tained the accounts of revenue and expenditure and dealt with taxation. Consequently, 
the head of this Department, the Diwan or Mir Asaf, was one of the senior most minis¬ 
ters.... The accounts were maintained in three languages, Persian, Kanarese and Marathi 
by a number of 'Shirestedars' and Mutsadis’. 

2. The Mir Miron Kutcheri (MtUiary Accounts and Supply Department): In 
view of the constant state of warfare, this was a vital Department... 
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3. Mir Sadr KutcHeri {The AdmiraUiy): The acquisition of coasts of Kanara 
and Malabar had stepped up the trade and commerce ofMysore. The management of the 
ports, the merchant shipping and the small Mysore Navy was with this Department. For 
administrative convenience, the head quarters of the Mir Yam was fixed at Mangalore. 

5. The Mir Kazain Kutcheri (T^asury and Coinage Department): This Depart* 
ment working under a Board controlled both the Toshekhana (Treasury) and the state 
Mint. In the Toshekhana^ valuable State documents were deposited, also bullion and 
ready money, State jewels and wardrobes. There were several mints established by Ttppu 
each under a ‘daroga\ 

6. The postal and intelUgenee Department: This was a key department working 
under Ttppu direct control... 

7. Madk^ut^Tyiar Kutcheri (Department of Hade and Comtnerce): With Ttppu ’5 
ambitious schemes of economic development, this department...grew in importance. It 
controlled the foreign consulates, the regulations over internal trade, State Trading and 
promotion of industries. 

Apart from these major departments, there were subsidiary departments like the 
Department of Public Works, the Temple Department and the *Amrit MahaV Depart¬ 
ment. The last named Department was the Department of Animal Husbandry. 

Describing the functioning of these kutcheris. A Beatson writes: *'When the Sul¬ 
tan had any business of importance to transact, or any letters to despatch that required 
deliberation, he always devoted one day to his own reflections, before he rook the opin¬ 
ion of any of his counsellors. After having sufficiently considered the subject in question 
he assembled the principal officers (all those Departmental heads mentioned by 
Fernandes) of the Departments of the stale, and writing in his own hand the nature of the 
subject to be referred to their consideration, he required from each person, an answer in 
writing, ” 

Thus Haidar AJi and Tipu Sultan vastly improved upon the Attara Kutcheri sys- 
tern introduced nearly a century before they assumed power. They made all fully paid 
bureaucratic posts transferable thereby breaking the age old norms of feudal bureau¬ 
cracy. Tipu Sultan made it compulsory for every civil employee to take an oath of service. 
Dodwell says that Tipu: "....was the first fndian Sovereign to seek so apply western meth¬ 
ods to his administration ." The condua of board meetings, the drawing up of an 
agenda before such deliberations, the maintenance of minutes and the democratic method 
of taking decisions by a majority vote-^all these and more were drawn from European 
experience, and put to innovative use. 

We have seen in the previous chapter how the setting up of a centralised admin¬ 
istrative apparatus led to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar’s accumulating crores of rupees and 
gaining the appellation of 'Nava Koti Narayana*. To get a measure of the results of 
centralisation during the period of Haidar, Nallappa Shetti's statement is revealing. The 
annual revenueof Haidar in 1780-82 was ninecrore rupees, and it outdid Qukkadevaraja*s 
lifetime achievement in just one financial year. 

The bureaucracy was the instniment ihi which the enlightened abstrfutism 
of Haidar AK and Hpu Sultan rested npMu It also remained the only vehicle by 
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which (hey sought to implement all thdr aolifeudal reforms and anUcoiooial mea¬ 
sures. It remained the conduit for channelbing all the enet^ies at scientific inven- 
tioo, the popularisation of select iniiova(ioiis and the multiplicatioii of the produc¬ 
tive forces in agriculture and industry. All this made it as pervasive as it was power¬ 
ful 
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6^ REFORM OF AGRICULTURE 

Thirty ei^t years of rule by Haidar and Tipu witnessed several changes in agricul¬ 
ture which may be studied under various beads. 

A. Land Reform 

Land reforms under Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan brought about progressive changes 
in class relations in the countryside and enhanced agricultural productivity. 

The most significant of these changes was, as we have already seen, the elimi* 
nation of Uie paJegara class. Quite often the palegaras also owned land which was 
leased out to tenants as evidence from Dakshina Kannada and Kerala show. The abolition 
of palegara rule is coupled with the simultaneous granting of these lands by the Mysore 
government to the tenants of the palegaras in these areas. As CK Kareem observes: "It 
was with the husbandman and not with the landlords that the settlement was made ." 
Thus, the elimination oi palegara rule saw the simultaneoiis liquidation of the vast 
bygone feudal estates. Guniraja Bhat provides us with interesting inforniatlon on the 
outbreak of a new contradiction between former palegara swho returned after the British 
conquest of Dakshina Kannada and staked their former claims on land and clashed with 
the new land owners who were formerly in the service of these palegaras. K^lr Kausar 
writes; ‘*7lpu Stdtan is found to be striving far the abolition ofthejagirdari andzamindari 
system in his kingdom. He proclaimed that the land would be owned by only those who 
cultivate or till it irrespective of their caste, creed or religion." 

RD Chokscy, in his study on Uttara Kannada tells us: “77ie increase in assess- 
ment by Hyder and Tipu had in some places, annihilated the old proprietors. The land- 
lords who once chiefly lived on rents had now hardly any rent at ali " 

While the abolition of palegara rule was a major aspect of Haidar's and Tipu's 
agrarian policy, they also put an end to one characteristic h^st of all feudal rulers till then: 
The granting of j^rs which had dropped Co a trickle under Haidar's rule and was 
entirely done away with during Tipu*s reign. In his lifetime Tipu gifted only two vil* 
I ages as jagirs. Earlier, kings were accustomed to gifting away entire tracts of villages and 
at times even taluks and districts, thereby triggering off a process of sub-infeudation and 
nurturing the basis for the continuation and growth of a feudal intermediary class which 
wallowed in the wealth extorted from the peasantry. Haidar and Tipu made a decisive 
break from all former rulers of Karnataka by placing a determined full stop to the feudal 
practice of granting renUfree lands to the Brahmanas. This clipped the wings of this caste. 

Praxy Fernandes tells us of the curtailment of the rights of the Deshmukhs in the 
distrirts of Dh arwad and B ijapur wh ich came under Mysore ru I& “ The Deshmukhs fared 
particularly bad in the Southern Maratha country, where in several areas Tippu Sultan 
confiscated all their rights to independent waums ." 

Again HJ Stokes says: ''During the three years which elapsed [ 178?-1790], Tippu's 
Lieutenant Badr ul Zaman Khan, took the management of the Jaghir lands into his own 
hands, and merely allotted to the Desays enough far their support depriving them of ail 
the power." 
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Haidar and Tipu went a step further; Tipu moved faster than his father on this 
count He began to chap off ft^bolding rigjits of the Brahmana mathas and in 
some instances even went ahead with the seizure and allotment of matha and temple 
lands in favour of the Shudra peasantry. Francis Buchanan provides us with several 
instances of this axing away from the trunk of feudal parasidsm. This measure, unheard of 
in the annals of Indian history, was significant since it inaugurated in all its dimensions the 
honest discarding of feudal deadweight. 

Gause 63 of Tipui Land Revenue Regulations made his policy explicit: ‘'The 
Devasthanam lands are all to be resumed throughout your district; and after ascertain* 
ing to what Simpts they formerly appertained you shall reamexe them and include them 
in thejumabundy [assessment} of those Simpts/* 

Just a few months after the fall of Tipu Sultan, Buchanan who conducted exten- 
sive investigations across the Mysore territory visited Mandya and had this to say: '7r was 
formerly an agaram or village bestowed in charity on the Brahmans. They were de* 
prived of it by Tlppoo; when he annexed to the Circar or public^ all the property of that 
kind ." 

About Melkote which was the centre of the Sri Vaishnava Brahman as, Buchanan 
wrote; “Hyder indeed allowed to the Brahmans the full enjoyment of their revenues but 
his son first reduced their land to 60 thousand Pagodas a year; then to four; then to two; 
and at length to 1000: Jinally, he entirely took away their land and gave them an annual 
pension of 1000 Pagodas, ” 

About the villages in and around Periyapatna, Buchanan said: **Tkeseformerly 
had many villages entirely belonging to them [Brahmanas], which were reassumed by 
Tlppoo and have not yet been given back. The same is the case with the lands that 
formerly belonged to the temples. Buchanan says that in every village there were 
rent-fm lands to the annual value of 70>80 Pagodas w^ich formerly belonged to the 
Panchangas or village astrologers.'^^ 

About Nanjangud, Buchanan writes, that during the rule of the Wodeyars; "The 
Brahmans of Nut^inagodu occupied 300 houses and they possessed lands which gave 
an annual revenue of 14,000 Pagodas.... The houses of the Sudras amounted to 700. 
The town was fortified by Nundiraya who dispersed the Sudras into the neighbouring 
villages, and permitted none to remain in the holy place, but the Brahmans and the 
servants who belonged to the temple. Tlppoo Sultan gradually deprived the Brahmans 
of the whole of their lands and gave them a monthly pension of 100 Pagodas. ” 

In another instance relating to Dakshina Kannada Buchanan adds: "Although all 
the Enams or charity lands, were ordered by Tlppoo to be resumed yet some belongings 
to temples have been concealed as is acknowledged both by the Thasildhar and by the 
Hindu landlords."*^ 

BrahmiDdom has oAea tried to project these farTeaching reforms as zeal- 
otry on the part of Tipu. However this was no Brahmana baiting campaign as such. 
Tipu Sultan acted with prudence. He classified Brahmanas into Vaidika and Lokika 
types. ITie latter were those who contributed their labour for the advance trf soci* 
ety. The former were those who lived the toil of the peasantry and were parasitic 
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in nature* It was this parasitic group which rightly became the tai^et of his agrar* 
ian reform whereby they were ritber compelled to cough up taxes to the govern* 
ment and/or experience the expropriation their feudal privileges in land* 

At Mudabidre, we observe a similar reform instituted by Tipu, however diis time 
targeted against the Jainacleigy. Basadi lands which yielded 360 Pagodas annually were 
^'entirely resumed** by him, and in its place, he put these parasites on a pension of 90 
Pagodas a yearJ^ 

Another reform introduced by Tipu Sultan which also finds mention in his Land 
Revenue Regulations concerned the sizing down of the hereditary Patel and Shanboga of 
the village who held the job of making the assessment and collecting the land revenue 
payable to the state. Clauses 11 and 12 of the Land Revenue Regulations make this 
reform explicit 

A Patel has been attached to every village from times of old; wherever it 
happens that the person holding this office is unfit for it, another who is capable shall be 
chosen from amongst the Ryots and be appointed to if; and the former Patel shall be 
reduced to the condition of a P^ot and be made to work at the plough; and the business 
of the office of Patel shall be made over to the new ones, 

12. 7tieShamboges oftheAtthavanam {Royal household] ondAhashaum [low 
marshy tracts] shall not be employed in the direction of affairs, nor shall farm of vil¬ 
lages be given to them, but they shall only be employed in keeping accounts. ** 

Buchanan confirms this change when be observes: **The office of the Gauda was 
originally hereditary; but now these persons are appointed by the Amildar, and continue 
in place so long as they keep up the collections to their supposed value, or until some 
other man undertakes, by bringing a greater number of farmers, to make the revenue 
more productive ." Further, Buchanan tells us that the hereditary Patel had a portion of 
land for which he traditionally paid only half rent. However, ** the full tax was imposed on 
these lands by Tippoo...." 

Clauses 3 of Tipu*s Land Revenue Regulations make this measure explicit. 

"5. The Patels, Tuffkaun (Revenue Officers) and others have for a long time 
avoided paying the full reverwe of Government lands: this is to be enquired into, and the 
lands are to be measured and they are to be assessed like other Ryots, The Ryots are not 
to plough the lands of the Paieb; but the Pateb shall themselves plough them. If any 
Patel, dt c. shall in future employ ryots to till his ground, the whole of the produce shall 
be taken by Government. His lands which have been cultivated for a length of time by the 
Shambogts, shall be refused, and be delivered over to other Ryots to cultivate; and if 
such Shamboges shall desire to have other land given to them in lieu of their wages, 
land which it lying waxte shnll he given tn them; (f they da not ask far land, they shall 
receive their wages in money, according to the established rate. ** 

A similar reform was enforced on the Bunt overlords of Dakshina Kannada. 
Buchanan writes: "The tradition here is. that the petty Jain Rtqas existed long before the 
time of Sivappa Nayaka and were entirely independent of each other. Under she ikkeri 
Rajas they paid no tax of any kind for their Umbilica lands [Umbali] or private estates. 
For at least a portion of these Hyder continued to allow an exemption of taxes; but the 
SuUaun taxed their whole lands at the same rate as the rest of the province.... '*'^ 
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Another important reform, which was a continuation of the policy of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. however on a much larger scale, was the allotment of land to 
all families of the soldiers of the Mysore anny. In all. more than three lakh i^ular 
soldiers and kandachara militiamea were granted lands, making such ^^nts a ma* 
Jor aspect the agrarian order the period. 

NK Sinha tells us that the ''Condechar peons, when at the respective houses, 
receive a small pay, partly in waste land partly in money ,.." 

Further MH Gopal. citing Malcolm says that, **the system of assigning lands to 
the amy was a great change in the Mysore Revenue system lately introduced. 

This policy permitted the vise of castes such as die Bedas. Kurubas. Idigas. 
Vokkaitgas and Lingayats all of whom found gainful employment in the army. 

On the grant of lands to the Bedas who were a significant caste in Tipu’s army. 
Buchanan writes: ^‘Throughout these hills [ofSavandurga] which extended northward 
from Capaladurga, are many cultivated spots, in which during Jlppoo^s government 
were settled many Baydaru, or hunters, who received / 2 Pagodas a year, and served as 
irregular troops whenever required. ” 

In addition to the above reform measures these two rulers undertook the gfiSk* 
eral expansion of the area under agriculture and brought hundreds of acres erfeui* 
tivabk waste lands under the plough. Entire taluks such as Kanakapura were settled 
with migrant populations and encouraged to cultivate. One incentive for the state was the 
hike in revenue which every additional plough would bring. Buchanan speaks of one such 
instance. “The Punchum Bundum, are by far the most hardy and laborious people of 
the country, but the greater part of them are slaves. So sensible of their value wasHyder, 
that in his incursions (to north Tamil country] it was these chiefly whom he endeavoured 
to carry away. He settled them in many districts as farmers.... The Punchum Bundum 
consist of four tribes: the Parriar the Baluan, the ShecUar and the 

Nikhiles Guha writes: ‘Tipu also envisaged a number of measures for the promo¬ 
tion of agriculture in his kingdom, l-nndx which had been fallow for 10 years were to be 
delivered to ryots for cultivation under Cowle. They were to be tax-free the first year and 
assessed at half the usual rate in the second. Similarly, land lying barren, mountainous 
and rocky was to be given to the ryots for free cultivation in the first year. In the second 
and third years, they were assessed at one fourth and one-half of their value respec¬ 
tively. But from the fourth year assessment was to be at the usual rate. ” 

Further, the Nirgunty who was the ofTicial regulator of water to fields from the 
tank of the village was, in addition to receiving a pay tient from the peasantry for this 
service, allotted land which the tank had irrigated The Nirgunty was drawn from 
among the Holeyas. 

Although commenting about the situation at a later date. Edgar Thurston's obser¬ 
vations may be traced to the reform initiated by Haidar and Tipu of granting land to 
soldiers. “Unlike the land (enures said to prevail in Chingleput or Madras, the Mysore 
s) stem fully permits the Holeyas and Madigs to hold land in their own right, and as sub¬ 
tenants they are to be found almost everywhere. The highest amount of land assessment 
paid by a single Holeya is Rs 279 in the Bangalore district, and the lowest six pies in the 
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Kolar and Mysore districts. The quota paid by the ouscastes towards the land revenue of 
the country aggregates no less than 3 lakhs of rupees, more than two-thirds being paid 
by the Holeyas, and the remainder by the Madigs. ” 

These measures had a significant impact even on the quaJiiy of agriculture that 
was carried out and led Wilks to remaric: "The farmers of Mysore guoM against the 
exhaustion of the soil, preserve and manage their manure, and conduct most of the 
operations ofhusbandry in a better manner than I have had the opportunity of observing 
in any other part of India." 

All these aspects then—4be attitude towards the palegaras the cessation of 
issuing Jaghirs, the assumption of matha lands, the end to rent-free lands enjoyed 
by the Vaidika Brahmanas, the modification of hereditary tenures of the Patels, 
curtains on the ei^joyment oi concessions in the payment of rent by the Patcb and 
Shanbh<^as, the granting of lands to soldiers and militiamen in his army and the 
encouragement given to the oppressed peasantry to emigrate and partake in the 
independent cultivation oi iaod-<oostituted the chief elements of the antifeudal 
land reform policy of Haidar and Hpu, laying the foundations for the sound growth 
and expansion of agriculture and the ever increasing replenishment of state rev¬ 
enues drawn from this sector* 

B. Further Expansion of Irrigation 

Irrigation was a major input contributing to the advance of agriculture. However 
the period under the rule of Haidar All and Hpu Sultan witnessed its maximum expan¬ 
sion and the systematic construction and upkeep of its hydraulic systems. The Mysore 
Government opened an exclusive department of irrigation which concerned itself with 
this question. The annual expenditure of the Mysore Kingdom witnessed the issuing of a 
few lakhs of rupees for the purpose of irrig^ion. Irrigation sources were divided into 
three types under Haidar and Tipu. The biggest sources which included dams across 
rivers and the construction and upkeep of the large tanks was theexclusive domain of the 
government. Medium scale irrigation tanks involved joint maintenance by the govern¬ 
ment and the peasantry. The smaller irrigaii<m tanks were however left to the peasantry to 
construct and maintain. 

Let us look at the descriptiems of the river-based irrigation schemes, a novels for 
Europe, constructed and maintained by the Government of Haidar and Tipu. 

About the Patna Ashtagram taluk which housed Srirangapatna, Wilks writes: "The 
wet cultivation which depends on the embankments of the Caveri, and other rivers which 
have their source in the western hills i; of a different description; and is usually consid¬ 
ered the most certain of all crops,... 

The water mursex in magnitude alter resemhling navigahle ranah. while ixxuing 
from these embankments are conducted with amicable skill, along the slope of hills, and 
occasionally across ravines, with a fall barely stfficient for (he flow of the water; and 
fertilize the whole of the intermediate space between their course and the river. 

Buchanan describes the extensive irrigatic^ of Patna Ashtagram in these words: 
"The country rises gradually on both sides of (he river, is naturally fertile and for some 
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distance from the town isfinely watered by noble canals; which, having been taken from 
the riven follow the windings of the hills, and as they advance horizontally to the east¬ 
wards, send off branches to water the intermediate space. The water is forced into the 
sources of these canals by Anacuts, or dams, which have been thrown across (he river, 
and formed of large blocks ofgranite of a prodigious strength, and at a great expense. 

In a later part of his book Buchanan describes the river-’based irrigation system 
across the Lakshmanathirtha, a tributary of the Kaveri, which he came across in Hunsur 
Taiuk adjoining Ashtagram. *'At a short distance west firm Skany Pura is a fine little 
river called Lakshmanathiria, which comes from the South West, and rises anumg the 
hills of the country which we call Coorg. At all times it contains a stream of water, and 
in the rainy season is not fordable. It supplies six canals to v "ter the country. The Anas, 
or dams, that force the water into these canals, are fine works, and produce beautiful 
cascades. One of them is broken down, but the other five are in good repair; and. in fact, 
one of them that I saw supplied more water than was wanted; for a guantiry student to 
turn a mill was allowed to run back into the river through a sluice.... It is said, that the 
whole land formerly watered by the canals oftheLakshmana amounted to 7,000eandacas 
sowing: but the eandaeas are small and contain only from, 100 to 140 seers each. If the 
seed be sown here as thick as in Seringapatam, the 7,000 Candacas would amount to 
about 18,000acres.^^ 

Again, describing the irrigation system achieved by building dams across the Kaveri 
at Mulluru. Buchanan wrote: "On this river there are here Anecuts, or dams, watering as 
much land as diose of (he districts called Ashiagrams do, ” 

All these anecuts laid across the Kaveri and its tributaries made this a very richly 
irrigated basin with the canals drawn from either side of the embankments watering the 
entire valley on both sides of the river for several kilometres at length. The picture that 
emerges from these irrig^ion works is that the rcgkMi around Srirangapatna and oi^ 
stream till Kodligi in Kodmgu had blosstmied as a vast irrigation comj^x uiua* 
dated by water-borne canals vetikh made the entire belta densdy cultivated paddy 
and sugarane producii^ tract 

Even going by the figures which Buchanan provides us, the achievement appears 
astounding. For instance, the Patna Ashtagram taluk, possessed &,4S7 acres of irrigated 
lands and 22,172 acres of dry lands. Thus the total irrigated area was 38% of the total 
cultivated aiea.'^^ 

Similarly, the Mulluru area obtained another 8,000 odd acres of irrigated lands. 
And, as cited earlier the Hunsur-KR Nagara region possessed nearly 18,000 acres of 
irrigated lands watered by the flve canals across the Lakshmanatinha. 

In all, we hear of the existence of 35 channels during Tipu*s period as having been 
drawn from the Kaveri and its tributaries, which in other words would mean at least half 
the number of irrigation dams across their beds.'^ Lewis Rice however says that there 
were in all 28 such anecuts across the Kaveri and its tributaries sudi as the Hemavathi, 
Shimsha, Suvamavathi, Lakshmanatirtha and Nugu. 

To cap it all, Hpu laid the foundati^ stcM^e for a massive irrigation ^ject across 
the Kaveri river near Sagarkatte, a few kilometres upstream from the site of the present 
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9S. A yeta off Bangalore. A modest means of irrigation. 

KRS dam. CK Karcem wrifes: **There is an inscription.„showmg that the foundation 
stone was laid by Tipu Sultan for the construction of a major dam. ” 

Nikhilcs Guha says: **An inscription from a tank bund near Mysore at Anandur 
dated 1797 shows that the Sultan had constructed the tank at great expense to the state. 
A 70 feet high embankment had been raised at that place across the river Kaveri to the 
west ofSeringapatam. *' 

Again we find Marquess Wellesley attesting to the importance that Tipu paid for 
the constniction and maintenance of these massive irrigation works. He writes in a leiirr, 
that in 1798: *^The Sultan went with his escort to a place on the banks of the Kaveri, 25 
miles from Seringapatam, to superintend the repair of a dam across the riven... 
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However it is not clear if he was referring to the construction of this grand new 
irrigation project which on completion must have surely been an engineering marvel with¬ 
out parallel, a literal large-scale irrigation project going by present day standards, what 
with an embankment reaching 70 feet into the sky. 

The completion of this reservoir would have rendered thousands of acres in and 
around the Ashtagram region irrigable making it a wet tract and perhaps the rice granary 
of Karnataka. 

Apart from these massive irrigation schemes across the rivers, Buchanan's de¬ 
scription of the irrigation created by the various small, medium and large tanks are very 
interesting. 

About the region between Mandya and Srirangapatna he says: *'0/ the country in 
this day's route perhaps seven tenths are arable and of these a fifth at least produces wet 
crops. 

About the Kolar region he says, *\..rice forms a very large portion of the crop, 
and equals in quantity the Ragi •" 

Describing agriculture in Kol legal, he writes: ** In fact, nearMulur andColIegala 
the cultivation is equal to any that / have seen in India, and consists chiefly of rice fields 
watered by means of several large reservrnrs.'* He farther adds that even here the 
amount of rice raised equalled that of rogi.'^ 

Of the Chennarayapatna region, Buchanan says: 'Wear the road are several fine 
tanks; and the quantity of rice which this district produces almost equals that of ragi. 
These tanks also supply water to several palm gardens; and a considerable quantity of 
sugarcane is raised on the land that they water. ” 

In taluks such as Yelandur the total irrigated area surpassed that of the area under 
rainfed dry cultivation. Lewis Rice quantifies the irrigation facilities during the period: 
''77ie water course taken from rivers and mountain torrents were rated as 1,832 in num- 
her. The tanks great and small at 19,817 and wells at 16,371. The whole extent culti¬ 
vated in Mysore appears to have been in the proportion of three^eighths wet to five- 
eights of dry cultivation. ** 

Major Sankey, a British engineer in Mysore, said: **...to such an extent has the 
principle of storage been followed that it would not require some ingenuity to discover a 
site within this great area suitable for a new tank While restorations are of course 
feasible, any absolutely new work of this description would, within this area be almost 
certainlyfound to cut off the supply of another lower down the same basin and interfere 
in fact with vested interest In all, the British, without constructing any new tank, 
estimated the existence of 39,000 tanks in Old Mysore alone, giving the region the first 
place in this regard in India. 

It is no wonder that Deakin Alfred said in 1893 that if an estimate was made of the 
embankments of tanks in the Madras Presidency its length if added together ''would make 
a wall of earth, sixfiet high, one and a halftimes round the globe. ** The fact, how¬ 
ever, is that Old Mysore had more tanks than that of the Madras I^idency. In such a 
case how much lengthier would this girdle of earth and n> ionry have been around the 
globe? 
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Shortly after the capture of Mysore by the British Wilks estimated that out of a 
total of 30,12,397 acres of cultivated lands, 8,13.491 was irrigated in 1803-04.'^ 

Accounting for the shortfall in irrigated land as compared to 1799 which V^lks 
himself corroborates, it would be a fair estimate to say tint more than 35% of the 
total culdvated area was irrigated during the rule Tlpu Sultan, This colossal 
achievement can be admired when one compares this figure with the realities of present 
day Karnataka which has not yet been able to irrigate a similar proportion of the total area 
under cultivation. 

C. Non-Usurious Loans 

The state provided agricultural loans or takavi for the peasantry which was 
interest-free and thus nmi-usorious* These loans, provided id the form of material 
inputs were repayable in Installments, some within a two year period and others 
within a four year period. These loans were granted to the peasantry which in* 
tended to bring under the plough virgin lands, the peasants affected and pauperised 
by the ravages ofwar and those who intended to undertake the cultivatim of lands 
which had remained faOow for several years on end. 

Nikhiles Guha, writing about this, eays: **At lha beginning of a yean the AmiJ was 
to give a cowl (security) to all the ryots and respectable inhabitants of the district and 
encourage (hem to cultivate their lands. The more affluent among them were to be made 
to increase their ploughs. To enable poorer ryots to purchase ploughs and cultivate the 
lands, the Amil was to give them tatjavi at the rate of three or four pagodas for every 
plough after taking security for repayment. The money thus lent was recovered in one or 
two years.... Should the revenue fall short, the amil could try to realise the deficit bring¬ 
ing in new ryots, whom he could grant taqavi and new ploughs to complete the cultiva^ 
rion. ” 

Clause 10 of Tipu*s Larul Revenue Regulations makes the issue of non-usurious 
loans more explicit. This measure *'had the object of genuinely linking up revenue ac¬ 
crual with surplus from agricultural production. ” 

Takavi loans issued annually amounted to at least a few lakh rupees. Several 
thousand ryots were its beneficiaries each year. Considered in the context of the land 
reform measures, these takavi loans stood by the peasant in good stead and ensured that 
he continued to cultivate the land that he had lately come to possess. 

D. Popualarisation of New Plant Varieties 

The period of Hdidar-11pu*s rule witnessed the proliferation of a number of plant 
varieties which included pulses, grams, oil seeds, fruits, vegetables, timber, medicinal 
plants and species which were used as raw material for an assortment of industnal and 
commercial purposes. 

Describing what be saw in the Patna Ashtagram Taluk. Buchanan lists IS types of 
fruit bearing trees and 34 varieties of vegetables which were grown in the gardens near 
Srlrang^iatna.'*^ 
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Benjamin Hey ne, in his Report Relative to the Mysore Survey. 1802, lists 29 types 
of vegeubles, 31 types of greens. 6 types of roots and 26 types of fruits, that were raised 
by the peasants in the gardens and orchards near Bangalore.'” 

We come across several references about these plant species. Benjamin Heyene 
says about a few of these: **Among the tree.\ and shrubs introduced by Tippoo in the 
Annotto I have found a great number of plants in the Bangalore gardens and in Suvendroog 
Hill—at the former place I have collected the seed with a view to send them to England 
by the first opportunity as I recollect a considerable premium has been offered some 
years ago for the first 10 lbs of the valuable dye from the East Indies.... 

Carthamers rrwc/onu5. Safflon is chiefly cultivated by the natives to dye their 
Kolajdays, Turbands and other cloths of a beautiful red." 

Francis Buchanan writes about the varieties of sugarcane: *'77i^ Puttaputti was 
introduced from Arcot by Mustaph *Aly Khan» who in the reign of Hyder was Tosha 
Khany, or Paymaster General. The cultivation ofRestali has ever since been gradually 
declining. ” 

Elsewhere Buchanan says: *'The wheat (Triticum monococcum) in this climate is 
very liable to be blighted; and even when it succeeds, its produce in not more than one 
hnlf of that nfpnddy hut ns one half of this hist is husk, the consumable produce of wheat 
and rice is not very different. Tippoo was at great pains to increase this kind of cultiva- 
lion; and as an encouragement, sent seed to be distributed in different places. 

Benjamin Hcyenc, in his Tracts Historical and Statistical records: “Of plantains 
the variety is not great, nor were any of the better kinds cultivated till very lately: the 
delhi rajah, red and other plantains are now introduced.... 

Coffee, some of which indeed is already cultivated and sold in the bazars of 
Bangalore and Seringapatam. “ 

Thus, coffee, it appears, was already catching up as a commercial crop even be¬ 
fore colonial efforts in this direction. 

Seven separate Clauses in Tlpu's Land Revenue Regulations provide us with a 
good idea of the approach that this ruler had towards the cultivation of new floral variet¬ 
ies. 

“22. The whole of the Resin. Aloeswood. Imc, Wax and Danviier, produced in the 
district is to be preserved with great care, and no improper consumption of these articles 
is to be allowed of; but carriers are to be employed to transport the whole of it to A gram 
Pultun ISrirangapatna) and in future, throughout the district, proper spots of ground 
are to be chosen in every village and 2000pine and sal trees are to be planted and taken 
the utmost care of; and if there are any trees of these descriptions within the tenements of 
the Ryots, a price is to be fixed upon the produce of them, which is to be purchased, and 
the price so Jixed is either to be set off against the Ryots rent or to be paid to them in 
ready money.... 

23. Trees ofTeak-wood and Acacia, the wood of which is required by Govern¬ 
ment for making the wheels ofgun-carriage, St C and are not to be felled, when they are 
wanted for the service of government, an order from Huzoor is to be obtained, upon 
which they are to be cut down. Wherever the seed of the teak trees is to be met with, it 
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must be obuuned and during the rainy season Umustbtsown on the banks of rivers, and 
at the bottom of hills, so that the quantity of these timbers may increase. 

24. Throughout die district, wherever there are sandal trees which have come to 
perfection, they art to be cut down, and the stems, roots, and branches of them, are to be 
collected together and an account having been taken of them specifying their weights, 
they are to be transported toAgram Puttun. It is also ordered that sandal wood shall be 
planted in great quantities, wherever good ground is met with, watered by running streams, 
rivers and rivulets; and no person shall be permitted to cut down a single sandal tree 
without the order of the Huzoor, and if one should by stealth do so» he shall be fined in 
the sum of500 rupees, 

25. You are to eolleet all the tamarind ondKUarDishUe, that is to say Shikekayi, 
in your district, whether on plantations or in the woods, excepting what rruzy be produced 
within the tenements of the Ryots which you are not to touch. 

26. Ryots who shall make new plantations of betebleaf, shall only be subjected 
to pay half the usual tax during the first three years butfrom the fourth year they shall be 
put upon the same footing as other planters. 

27. Ryots whoshallmakenewplantationsofbetebnuttrtesshallbeexemptfrom 
the payment of any tax during the first five years; from the sixth year they shall be 
assessed at Half the established rate, until the trees bear fruit, from which time they shall 
pay the full established tax, or share the produce, as may be the custom. 

28. Whoever makes new plantations of cocoanut trees shall be exempt from the 
payment of any tax for the first four years: the fifth year he shall pay one half of the 
established tax; and the sixth year the whole, or a share of the produce, as may be the 
custom; and during four years, whatever quantity ofturearee [vegetables] is produced 
in these plantations shall be given up to the Ryots. ” 

A letter that Tipu wrote to Mir Kasim Mysore*s Daroga ai Muscat on 6 May 
1786 runs this way: ‘‘We are anxious to procure some seed of the saffron plant, silk 
worms, young date trees, almonds and pistachio plants.... 

All these above quot^ions establish clearly the interest Haidar and Tipu evinced 
in the procurement and popularisation, cultiv^on and conservation of different plant 
species. It must be noted that it was only due to the efforts of these rulers and their state 
apparatus that several crops and plants unknown or unpopular before they came to powtr 
became so popular that they were found dispersed in the fields and orchards across the 
length and breadth of the Kingdom even before their brief rule came to an end. 

This rapid proliferation was achieved by a concerted effort which involved the 
bureaucracy and the peasantry. We leam of several instances when the peasantry of 
Ashtagram were encouraged to undertake the cultivation of certain species for the sake 
of (ffocuring a sufficient quantity of seed before they could be dispersed by the civil 
adininistradon across the lUngdom. The peasantry cooperated willingly in th^ efforts 
since they were always assured of a reliable purchase price after the harvest. 

However, the most concerted effc^ in this direction was the setting up of state 
managed botanical gardens in Bangalore and Ganjam, on the island of Srirangapatna, in 
order to maintain the seeds of rare strains and undertake experimentation. The Lalbagh of 
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Bangalore was deve](^)ed With this objective in mind. Praxy Fditandes writes: 
was not merely a pleasure garden. It was a horticultural experiment centre. Trees from 
all over the world were grown there. Oaks from England, Pines from Cape of Good 
Hope, Avocados from Mexico, luscious fruit bearing trees, mangoes, oranges, mulber¬ 
ries, guavas: there were experimerual plots of cotton and indigo. 

Buchanan mentions that the trials th^ Hpu conducted in cultivating mulbmy 
were so impressive that his **gardens ” showed how well the plant grew in Mysore terri- 
toryJ®* 

E* Rapid Commerdalisation of Agriculture 

The period of Haidar-Tipu rule is marked by the rapid commercialisation of agri* 
culture, the reaching out of the mercantile economy to Che countryside, the further inter¬ 
nal loosening of the economic bonds of feudalism over the peasantry and a growth in its 
possession of private property. 

All literary sources of the period are unanimous In stating that the oitire land 
revenue ccdlected was in cash. Buchanan says that even "theremofthe dry fieldispaid 
in money. ” Thus the monetisatioD of land revenue was omplete. Even in Dakshina 
Kannada where feudal influence was greater Uian in other parts of the Mysore Kingdom, 
Buchanan sud at the Cum of the century, that after a process of part-cash and part-kind 
payments; **All (he land-tax was now paid in money.... 

The land revenue collected by the state was one sixth of the produce. Thh would 
mean, in other words, that at least one-sixth of the total value of agricultural produce of 
that time had assumed the form of a commodity and had come under the influence of the 
market.*” 

A measure of the commercialisation of agriculture is obtained by the eme^ence 
of the santhes or weekly rural markets in the Mysore Kingdom. Buchanan describes it 
thus: different convenient places in every taluk there are weekly markets, in good 

parts of the country may be about 2 or 3 miles from each other. To these the farmers 
carry their produce, and sell it, partly to consumers by retail, and partly by wholesale to 
traders.... At all these markets business is carried on by sale: no barter is customary, 
except among few poor people who exchange grains for the produce of the kitchen gar¬ 
den/'^ 

There was a rapid increase in terms of area and types of commercial crops during 
this period: making it a major factor in the overall commercialisation of agriculture. The 
major cash crops grown were sugarcane, arecanut. coconut, betel leaves, til, mulberry, 
tobacco, indigo, mango, nirmeric, conon and pepper. Apart from this there were kitchen 
gardens which grew vegetables in villages close to the towns and cities. Buchanan de¬ 
scribes one such village close to Bangalore where the division of labour was complete. 
He says: 'A gardener is here a separate profession from a farmer and is considered as 
inferior in rank. ** 

This division evident in Bangalore was far more pronounced in the Ashtagrafn. 
'7n the Ashtagram there are four kinds ofTbta or gardens cultivated. I Tarkari Tota or 
kitchen garden: U Tayngan Tota or orchard, literally coconut gardens: but many other 
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kinds of fruit trees are planted in them. III YeUey Tbta or betel leaf gardens: IVHoowina 
Tota or flower gardens. 

Near Seringapatam the first two kinds cf gardens are always cultivated by the 
farmers: the Yellay Tbta by a class distinct of men; and the flower gardens ofSatany; or 
those who make garlands. ^ 

Buchanan further adds: Many farmers have small Ihrkari gardens for die fam¬ 
ily use and for supplying the city with vegetables. The same piece of ground is generally 
preserved for the garden and is not changed into rice fields .'' ^ 

Writing about the commercialisation of agriculture along the coast, Vasantba 
Madhava says: "During the reign of Haider and Jippu, the hinteriand of the ports wit> 
nested the cultivation of commercial crops such as betelnut, cashew nut, tobacco and 
different varieties of rice." ** 

Buchanan offers us an interesting descriptitm of the extent of commercialisation 
in parts of Chickmagalur and Hassan districts. "In the neighbouring districts ofCaruda- 
Girit BanawarOf Caduruy HaranahaBy, HonnawuUy and Chin^raya^patna the cultiva- > 
tion of tobacco is very considerable. It is exported in large quantities in all the countries 
toward the north and the west. ” ^ 

The fact that about 35% of the cultivated area was irrigated was a big boost to the 
commercialisation of agriculture. In taluks such as the Ashtagram, a significant poit]<xi of 
the crop must have assumed the form of a commodity; and such commodities enhanced 
because of double cropping. 

While cash crops contributed to the developm^t ot capitalist rdadons In 
agriculture It would be wnuig to assume that the productkMi of grain reflected feu¬ 
dal autarchy. The needs of a growing urban market made rice and ragi important 
items which were traded in the market* We have already seen the amount of purchases 
which the government made of grain to stockade its forts. Thus it may be assumed that a 
fair portion of the rice was grown to satisfy the maricet. 

The rapid growth of commercial agriculture brought the peasantry in close and 
regular touch with the agents of the maricet—the merchant. The influence of the mer¬ 
chant over the peasantry is thus illustrated by Buchanan who describes the situation in the 
villages around Bangalore: "Having assembled the village officers and principal farm¬ 
ers, they informed me, that the merchants of Bangalore fiequently advance them money 
to pay their rents, and are afterwards contented to take one half of the crop for the 
advance and for interest. These advances are sometimes made six month’s btfore the 
crop is reaped. ” ^ 

A similar situaticm must have prevailed in the Ashtagram and other regions where 
the peasantry had developed close relations with the maiket on a scale far greater than 
that near Bangalore. 

The impact of all these influences the market undermined feudalforms of 
exploitatMMi and laid the basis for the birth of capitalist forms in agriculture. 
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F. Property Ownership and Class Relations Under Semifeudalism 

The reform of agriculture* the si^ead of irrigation, the popularisaiion of new spe¬ 
cies* the penetration of commeFcial agriculture and the granting of takavi loans had a 
deep impact on prop^ty ownership and class relations in the countryside. 

In the chapter on early feudalism we have discussed about the nature of feudal 
private property. Land was monr^iised by the landJwd class and It was as a result of this 
monopoly that the class of tenants and bonded labourers were exploited, perpetuating in 
the process the feudal mode of production. Abst^ute land monopoly by the feudal 
class was therefore the principal characteristic feature of feudalism. 

The period of late feudalism began to wear out this monopoly and particularly 
under Haidv and Tipu, there emerged two new forms of property ownership by the 
peasantry. One of these forms was transitory and the other was the full and complete 
expre ss ion of the direction of this transition. These two forms were best manifested in 
the Maidan, partially manifested in theMalnad and not manifested at all in the Karavali. 
A r^ional pattern was visible in which the Karavali and the Maidan formed the two 
extremeties. In looking at the change in property relations from this angle one should not 
at any cost reach the conclusion that feudal {xc^rty ownership had ceased in the Maidan. 
Tlie puiiil Uutl wc are making is Uiai tiie nionO|ioly over land oi tbe feudal class, esseo* 
tial to tbe feudal mode of productioD, was experiencing eroskuv Let us therefore, 
look at the nature of feudal property ownership in these three regions* then take a look at 
tbe transitory form of ownership and ultimately consider the new forms of property own¬ 
ership during this period. 

Buchanan's investigations have provided us with information of property owner¬ 
ship drawn from 14 different villages from these regions. We have based our discussion 
on this fair and representative sample. 

Buchanan says that anybody considered to have more than five ploughs which 
was capable tilling 65 acres was in "easy circumstances". This might then be the line 
demarcating the class of landlords. In Harihaza the landltxd class owned a maximum of 6 
plou^* in the Ashtagram it was 7* in Madhugiri, Periyapatna and Sira it was 10. Each 
plough needed one male and one female bonded labourer. Thus a landlord with 10 piou^ 
kept 20 bonded labourers. Apart from this* during times of sowing and harvest* each 
plough needed two hired labourers. 

Buchanan stales on a few occasions that (he biggest of landlords also happened 
to be tbe Gowdas or Pateb of tbe village and together with tbe Sbaobb<^% drawn 
from tbe Vcdrkaliga, Lingayat and Brahmana castes in tbe maii^were tbe prind^ 
pal props which sustained tbe feudal order of tbe village. At tbe same time they 
mediated in the collection of revenue on behalf of the state, which made them all the more 
poweftiil. 

tn the period of late feudalism under the impact of mercantile rule feudal private 
property began to display a transition ct 4 )able of serving the new mode of capitalism that 
was yet to gain asceiHlancy. In the early and middle feudal periods private proper^ that 
exis^ in land was the exclusive monthly of the feudal class deriv^ from royal grants. 
This was used to exploit tbe tenants and b^mded labourers. Despite the rdaxatioo ot 
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lenancy bondage during the period of iniddle feudalism* the nature of feudal pri¬ 
vate property remained unaltered. 

But the progress of society to the stage of late feudal isSm saw the gradual under¬ 
mining of feudal private property and the rise in rural areas, of a transition to capitalist 
private property. The agrarian reform in particular contributed to the rise of a class 
of proprietor peasants-small and middle in size-who held lands not under the will 
of the feudal classes of the village but under their own right sanctiemed directly by 
the state. 

The Patel and the Shanbhogas played a key role in the collection of state revenues 
from the peasantry. Although the state made an agreement on the extent of the year's tax 
to be paid based on the amount of seed sown, directly with the peasantry; the task of 
making an evaluation of the quantity and type of seed was invariably the job of the Patel 
and Shanbhoga. Further, on harvest and after threshing and winnowing it was in the 
presence of the Patel and the Shanbhoga that the peasants measured out the produce and 
paid up that portion which belonged to the state as per the original cowl that was agreed 
upon. The Patel then handed out the revenues of the village to the Parputti or hobli level 
administrator. In all these transactions, the Shanbhoga's task was confined to that of 
keeping the accounts. 

For this role in thus extracting a part t^the peasant surplus on behalf the 
state the Patel and Shanbhoga were paid, not in the modem capitalist sense a wage 
by the state, but in the former feudal manner of direct extraction of the fruits of 
peasant labour. Thus the state allowed these two intermediaries, very much a part 
of the traditional village order, to continue with an economic privilege which was in 
every .sense of the term feudal. 

Buchanan supplies us with several accounts drawn from particular villages across 
the plains of the Mysore Kingdom all of which clearly point to this parasitic method of 
appropriation. These two feudal sections appropriated from 17% to 25% of the entire 
produce of the peasantry. Apart from this, the peasantry was also compelled to forsake 
from 5% to I S% of their produce towards the other feudal sections such as the Brahmana 
who kept the Panchanga (Hindu Almanac) and the traditional Gowda of the village. 

If this extraction is added with the 17% that the state took away, then the peasant 
was left with just about 50% of the produce with which he had to defray the expenses to 
the various castes who rendered him one form of service or the other, or supplied him 
with his material necessities. The grain (hat remained alter all these deductions on 
harvest was what he was left with. With this he and his family had to tide over for 
the year. Thus it is evident that the life of (he peasant under these conditions of 
feudalism was indeed precaiious. An observation of this situation led Benjamin Heyne 
to rightly conclude: "....the circar share or revenue derived from the lands is by no 
means exorbitant, but the innumerable smaller shares to the village and circar servants 
[Patel and Shanbhoga] must strike everybody as the most de,structive bane to agricul’ 
turc. 

Thomas Munro had this to say on the antiquity of private property in Dakshina 
Kannada; "...in Canara where almost all land is private property, derived from gift or 
purcha.^e or descent from an antiquity too remote to be traced, where there are more title 
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deeds, and where the vaJidity of these deeds has probably stood more trials than all the 
estates in England. ” " All agricultural land was the property of the landlords or propri¬ 
etors known as balikies. Hie state made an agreement with these balikies, most of whom 
were Bunts or Brahmanas. They had leased out their land and collected ground rent at the 
rate of 12.5% of the total produce they yielded, from tenants called aduvacara. 

The aduvacara, most of whom were Bunts, were middlemen-tenants to the land¬ 
lords and they in turn let out the lands to cultivating-tenants, who were composed of the 
Billava and Bunt castes, on a fifty-fifty basis. Thus the cultivating tenant of the coast had 
a status similar to that of the tenant of the plains, having to forego nearly 50% of the 
produce to the state and the hierarchy of landlords—the balkies and their aduvacaras— 
who weighed down on him. In addition to leasing out land, the landlords also had their 
own lands, the cultivation of which they oversaw directly. In the region close to Mangalore, 
the landlords had up to 25 ploughs, while in Udupi they possessed up to 20 ploughs. 
These ploughs were worked upon by farm servants called 'coolialu*, most of whom were 
Bi Havas, paid by the year and an equal number of bonded labourers or purchased men 
called muia</d/u who did not receive any paynKnt but were only maintained by the land¬ 
lord. Buchanan says that the slaves belonged to the "Corawar, Bacadaru, andBalodaru'' 
castes. Buchanan describes their lives in the following manner: "A/ the end of the year, 
the hired servant may change his service, if he be free from debt: bus that is seldom the 
case. When he gets deeply involved, his master may sell his sister *s children to discharge 
the amount [since Dakshina Kannada society was by and large matrilineal), and his 
services may be transferred to any other man who chooses to take him and pay his debts 
to his master. In fact he differs little from a slave, only his allowance is larger, but then 
the master is not obliged to provide for him in sickness nor in old age. 

A male slave is allowed three~fourth*s of the allowance of a hired servant.... 
When a slave wishes to marry, he receives 5 Pagodas to defray the expense. The wife 
works with the husband's master. On the husband's death, if the wife was a slave, ail the 
children belong to her husband's master, A good slave sells for JO Pagodas.... If he has 
a wife who was formerly free, and two or three children, the value is doubled. The slave 
may be hired out; and the renter both extracts his labour, and finds him in subsistence. 
Slaves are also mortgaged; but the mortgage is not obliged to supply the place of a slave 
that dies: and in case of accidents, the debt becomes extinguished: which is an excellent 
regulation. Free men of low cast, if they are in debt or trouble, sometimes sell their 
sister's children, who are their heirs." 

Thus a landlord of the coast sub-infeuded a few hundred acres of land to middle- 
men-tenants who in turn leased them to cultivating-tenants. The landlords also directly 
oversaw the cultivation of a few hundred acres by exploiting bonded labourers and free 
tenants. 17% of this surplus they passed on to the state. 

Apart from the feudal class of patels, shanbhogas, balkies and aduvacaras, there 
was yet another stratum in the class of landlords whose power seemed boundless. Maidan, 
Malnad or Karavali^ this class dominated and towered over the regular class of 
landlords that lived in the village. Constituted chiefly of the Brahmana and Lingayat 
castes this class lived off extensive temple^ maUia and agrahara property. Owning 
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land that spread over tbousaods of acres and acroas a strii^ of liilages^at times the 
big mathas subleasing to smaller mathas under their domain, these lands which 
propped up tbe religious establishment of feudal society of the time sustained the 
creamy layer of the class of feudal lords whose power derived from tbe iM the 
peasants and whose autfamlQ^, sanctified by religiOD, gripped over tbeir minds. 

Throughout the region of Karnataka, then under the rule of Haidar and Tipu, one 
observes the collusion of the state with the feudal forces at the village level. In fact the 
feudal props of the village were regarded as employees of the state, melting the difTer^ce 
between landlord and l^reaucrat in the village. This integration with the forces of 
feudalism at tbe level of tbe village was what constituted tbe reactionary basis ot the 
mercantile state. 

A visible feature in the Maidan and the Malnad was the contractual agreement 
that the state entered into with the peasantry. Apart from the class of tenants that 
cultivated the lands of the landlords, there was a significant class of peasants who were 
considered as tenants of the state. Ownership of land ultimately rested with the state and 
this class of peasants entered^ at the start of each agricultural season into a contract with 
the state (cowl) of the rent it would pay in the form of the agrarian tax on harvest. The 
Patel and Shanbhoga were endowed with the task of making this assessment and achiev¬ 
ing the implementation of this contract, rendering them as the lowest functionaries of the 
state. 

However, It is important to note that the peasantry which paid revenue to 
the state tended to cultivate tbe same patch of land daring Its lifetime and thus 
while in theory the state was the ultimate owner of tbe land, in practice, in everyday 
life, it was the peasant who was tbe proprietor. There was thus a growing ideutifl- 
cation the peasant with the stretch of land that be cultivated; an identiftcatioD 
that tended to mai^ it out as his private property. This was what imbued it with a 
transitory character. 

Hpu’s iMnd Revenue Regulations confirmed this defacto ownership wherein 
Clause 15 provided a peasant up to 10 years time to reclaim the land he had left fallow, 
failing which it could be assigned to another peasant.^'^ 

Buchanan reports of a situation in Shimoga's Nagara whetein: ""The fields here 
are called the property of the government; but the government cannot Ugaliy dispossess 
any farmer of his lands as long as he pays the rent, which is abo considered as fixed. The 
Gudday, or rice ground is taxed; and each farmer has annexed to this a portion of 
mackey, or dry-field.... The farmer can either sell his land, or let it on mortgage. If he 
be not able to pay his rent, he goes away; but if either he or his descendants recover 
stock enough diey may return, and claim their heritage, and any new occupant would be 
obliged to relinquish the property. 

In fact the state went one step ahead in encouraging the peasant to continue to till 
tbe very piece of land that he bad enjoyed all tbe while, which was one of the effects 
of the Takavi loan. Of this. Buchanan observes: '‘A man indeed cannot lawfully leave his 
farm without permission from (he Amiidar, or chief of the district; but when a man 
complains thatfrom poverty he is not able to cultivate his land, the Amildar must either 
abate his rent, allow him to go away, or make him advances to purchase stock. This is 
called giving Taeavy/’^^^ 
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Describiog the ccmditions in Nagara, he writes: ''The pUmsations ofAnca^ can 
be sold or mortgaged: on which account they are looked upon as more the property of 
the cuisivators, duxt the rice fields are; but this is a faUaey: fora rice field is in fact the 
cultivator's inalienably If a cultivator gets into debtt he must sell his garden to satisfy 
his creditors, but he may relinquish his rice land for a time and whenever his creditors 
cease from molesting him, he may again obtain possession. The mortgage here is ex¬ 
actly similar to Ae wadset of Scotland: the lender of the money taking the use of the 
estate for the interest (^his money ." 

Buchanan reports frcnn the villages of Ashtagram that: The Ryots or farmers, 
have no property in the ground; but it is not usual to turn any man away, so long as he 
pays the customary rent ." And what is significant, he adds, **Even in the reign of Tlppoo, 
such an act would have been looked upon as an astonishing grievance. 

Another instance of an iDtenDcdiary state in the traositioii to absolute private 
property in land may be discovered in the following account of Buchanan near 
Chennapatnau Although the soil is considered as the property of the Government, yet 
when a man plants a palm garden, the trees are considered as his property, and he may 
at pleasure sell them. He pays one half of the produce to the Government, as ground- 
rent; but pays nothing for the fruit trees that are intermixed, nor for the vegetables or 
grains Piat are cultivated under them. ' 

Ws also have several instances of land being leased in by commercial farmers who 
pay a lentuot to the government but to the original tenant of the land. This form again is 
a recognition of ownership rights over land, albeit in an indirect way, reflecting the exist¬ 
ence of private property in land. 

Hpu acknowledged this transition no better than in 1797 when he planned to 
erect the massive irrigation scheme along the Kaveri. In a bid to attract the peasantry to 
cultivate the thousands of acres of arable waste lands once after the project fed these 
lands with water in an inscription on the foundatiem stone of the imject Hpu declared in 
no uncertain terms: '*7he newly cultivated land shall belong to the cultivator and his 
descendants...and no one shall dispossess him. ** 

Hie Maidaniflustnited the form whkh dlls tnnsitkm was to take. Itsought 
cuhninalkm by the creathn eda class of own^-peasaoCs. . 

Ever since the time of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar who enlisted soldiers into his 
cnetralised army, the mercantile state adopted a policy of enticing the loyalty of the sol¬ 
diers by granting them title deeds to land in lieu of part payment to them. In the Mysore 
army of the late eighteenth century theit were neariy three lakh soldiers and kandachara 
peons at any given point of time. There were close to two lakh soldiers that died during 
service and whose lands became the property of their kinsmen and was not recovered by 
the state. In additi^, there were close to 40,000 tanks in the Old MysMe region and the 
Niiguntys were granted pix^ity in the land irrigated by the tanks, whose number must 
have run into several tbt^sands. Thus peasant bousehtrids, fhHD a conservative esti¬ 
mate at three lakhs to a realistk estimate of five lakhs owned private property in 
land. They held pn^erty in their name; pn^rty which was ioalieoable and yet 
truisferable of their ffee will; proper^ fitm iriilcb they could not, as Tfpu said, be 
diqiossesed by anyme. 
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This last form of peasant private property in land was to throw the roost 
serious challenge in the village to the p^tical and econrailc monopoly of the land¬ 
lord class. This form of property marked a clear break from feudal private pn^* 
erty. Peasant private property was a precondition for the growth oi capitally in 
the countryside. It was this form of property over which the owner exercised ulti¬ 
mate juridical rights that could pave the way for capitalist accumulation. Peasant 
private property belonged to the age of capital. As a form pn^rty it bore a 
striking contradiction with feudal private property. It marked the transHkm of 
agriculture from feudalism to semifeudalism. 

The new forms of property ownership changed the relations of production 
in agriculture. It transformed the forms of exploitation and it caused the rise of 
classes which were altogether new to the feudal mode of production. 

In certain rural pockets near Srirangapalna and Harihara, the habit of employing 
agricultural labour on a daily basis with payments made purely in cash was evident. In 
these areas wages were also calculated on a weekly basis, with part grain payments wit¬ 
nessed in the villages in the neighbourhood of Srirangapatna. Hiis mode inpayment on 
a daily tw weekly basis signifies the emergence of the free labourer, called in Kannada 
as chenguUf untrammeled by feudaUstn. 

Further, it is interesting to note that the wages of bonded labourers otherwise 
called farm servants, was calculated on anmilhly basis instead of an annual basis In the 
villages around Srirangapatna. In villages of the plains it was normal for bonded labourers 
to be paid an annual cash wage in addition to the wage paid in kind. In contrast, the farm 
servants of Honnavara and Udupi were paid no cash wages at all; a feature characteristic 
of the coast In places where capitalist penetration was weak such as the KaravaJi ar>d 
moderate such as in the Malnad, one observes the prevalence of slavery permanent 
bondage akin to the period of early feudalism, and is not to be confused with the farm 
servants who were always ^ec to quit upon clearing their debts. Hius the conditkHis oi 
braded labour had also begun to undergo change. 

Regarding these changes in the fonn of labour from a feudal to a capitalist type. 
Lenin summed up: ".... rhe growth of commodity economy conflicts with the labour ser- 
vice system [feudal form of course], since the latter is based on natural economy, on 
unchmging technique, on inseparable ties between the landlord and peasant. That is 
why this system is totally impracticable in its complete form, and every advance in the 
development of commodity economy and commercial agriculture undermines the condi¬ 
tions of its practicability ." 

At another poi n t, Len I n says: “ The development of purely capitalist wage-labour 
saps the very roots of the labour service system. 

h u supremely important to note that this insuperable connection between the 
differentiation of the peasantry and the elimination of labour-service by capitalism or — 
a connection so obvious in theory-^bas long been noted by agricultural writers who 
have observed the various methods of farming on the landlord estates. 

The intensity with which labour was exploited and the form of labour organisation 
had changed from feudal times. While commodity production in agriculture formed a firm 
basis for the growth of capitaii^ forms of organisation and exploitation in that realm, as 
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we shall later observe m the part under industry, the exteot of ccmmercialisatioD pro* 
vftded the foundation necessary for the entry of capitalist manufacture to the viilaite 
which mly further intensified the pace of the reorganisatioo of agriculture on capi* 
taibt lines* 

The formative centuries of feudalism, which we have chosen to call as the period 
of early feudalism saw the rise of three main classes in agriculture~the landlord, the tied 
tenant and the bonded labourer. The entry of society to middle feudalism lasting for 
nearly five cenhirics provided for the rise of the free tenant-though quite often the 
freerhMu ot the tenant was redrawn into servitude. Hie free tenant in fact coexisted 
with the tied tenant 

The entry of Karnataka to late feudalism fnMn the end of the seventeenth 
ttntury lasting for about 130 years saw the rise of new classes in the village In 
contradistinction to the old feudal threefold division. The growth and development 
of commodity production, ihe rise to state power the merchant class resulting in 
enlightened absolutist rule and the coming of mercantilist policies into operatkm 
leading to the growth of peasant private property and contributed to changes in 
class relations. 

What then were these changes and what was their historical gradient? 

hirst, there was the rise of contractual bonded labour hon^td labour could be 
contracted from one month to a year, at the end of which a bonded ]^x)urer could quit his 
master and seek another on paying up his loans. 

Second, there was the rise of chenguli or rural wage labour Paid by the day or 
by the week, a class of free agricultural labourers emerged. 

Third, the class of tied tenants decreased in number and free tenancy tended to 
become more and more numerous, particularly in the South Maidan. 

Fourth, a voluminous body of owiier«peasants, about five lakhs in number, or 
constituting under 15% of the total population of the Kingdom arose. This class of free 
peasants effected a break in the feudal monopoly over landed property. Within thb 
body there could be discerned; a rich and middle-poor class of peasantry. The rich 
peasantry used capitalist methods, relied on agricultural labour and produced aK 
most exclusively for the market. It inhabited the villages surrounding the m^jor 
cities of Srirangapatna and Bangalore. 

These were the most important changes of the time in the sphere of agrarian 
relations. Clearly, feudal production relations and the classes that arose in feudal 
society were being undermined or transformecL The class of agricultural labourer, 
the class of a middle and that of a rich peasantry had come into existence and the 
overall social dynamics encouraged their hasty growth. There was a breaking up 
and a new stratifkalion that was discretely unraveling itself in the agrarian sphere. 

And what was the lustoncai gradient? it was obviously downhill; being obtuse at 
the beginning and growing acute as it gained momentum. Were these not classes that 
belonged to the order of the bourgeoisie? 

Indian Marxists have considered Indian society as having been feudal despite the 
growth of commodity production in the period prior to British conquest. From the time 

of British rule Indian society has been classified as a sem*feudal society. This change is 
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anributed to the fact chat British colonialism introduced private property in Indian agri¬ 
culture and thus modified Indian feudalism to that extent. It was only consequent to the 
creation of private property in agriculture chat the new classes-the landless labourer the 
poor, middle and rich peasant classes came into existence, it is argued. 

We have no dispute with this argument. We would only like to place an escep- 
tioii clause to this generalisatioD. We feel that this tbeorisaCioa though gmerally 
true should nc^ allow one to be blinded to the devd^^meot of senufeudalistn in 
agriculture even before British conquest in certain re^ns in India. The Mysore 
Kingdcun was one such exceptitHL Private property In the fom which bekuiged to 
the epoch of capital had already come into existence. A class of owner-peasants, 
almost rive lakhs strong or 15% of the total population of (he Kingdom then, which was 
undergoing stratification and a class of landless agricultural labourers whose numbers we 
are not able to estimate, had come into being. This category of owner-peasants were 
more numerous than the class of landlords. Available in almost every village ot the 
South Maidan, with the prestige that their professions lent than and the assertiem 
that their ownership of land provkkd tbmn, they wm ao important factor in un* 
dennining the economic and pditical sway of the landlord. It is among otbera, 
category of peasants that invested meaning to the concept of semifeudalism. 
Semifeudalism had obviously commoiccd In Karnataka without the British. 
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MARCH OF THE MERCHANT 

A. The Question of Protectionism 

To understand ^e class-roots of Haidar and Hpu's anticolonialism it would do 
good to digress and visit England of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and study 
how at the core of the theory of Tree trade’ which the British colonialists put out as 
their slogan, lay the firm foundations of protectionism, its exact opposite. PJ Thomas’ 
book Mercantilism and the East India TYode documents how the British who suffered 
from Indian competition resorted to fierce protectionism, before turning the tide of his¬ 
tory against us. Without such aggressive protectionism which the British bourgeoisie 
resorted to, it would not have been able to rescue its home Auarket from Indian inundation 
and thus safeguard its industry and commerce. To ^)pFeciate Tipu’s stringent measures 
against British goods and his imtectionist economic war which lay at the roots of his 
politkal war against colonialism, the English case against India in the days aft^ the bour¬ 
geois revolution can be instructive. 

Two policies lay at the basis of seventeenth century English trade. Firstly, En¬ 
gland sought to export more than it imported so that the balance of trade remained in its 
favour, and scciHidly, it sought to export inmiufactured goods catlier lliaii import diem 
since this would serve the class interests of the rising bourgeoisie.^** 

However, ‘‘Ofali lines of foreign trade she East Indian was one which caused the 
most acrimonious discussion in die seventeenth century. First, more commodities were 
imported from India than were exported to that country from England, and this caused 
that most dreaded of consequences—an urfavourable balance of trade. Secondly, the 
% imports from India were increasingly of the nature of manufactured products whidi sooner 
or later were bound to displace home products and discourage home industry .'' ^ 

Further, ‘‘Indian trade had always been valued by foreign nations, but their ap- 
predation of it was necessarily mingled with some apprehension about its baneful re¬ 
sults. This was due to the peculiar character of Indian export and import trade. India 
always offered to the foreign trader valuable muslin and choice spices, but in return she 
took very few consumable commodities, and the result was that she had to be paid in 
gold or silver. It was thus that India came to be called the 'sink of precious metals'.... 
The danger of a drain of treasure into India has been a perpetual nightmare to most of 
Iruiia’s customers for the last two thousand years. The decay of the Roman Empire is 
imputed, at any rate partly, to this drain to the East. ” 

Thus we find that India became a country which possessed the maximum gold 
surviving ttie raids of Ghazni and the pillage of the Imperialists. India which has no silver 
in its natural state, also thereby came to possess great quantities of it through such a 
movement of bullion. 

In 1696 a popular British ditty captured the English craze for India’s textiles. 
“Our iadyes all were set a gadding, 

After these toys they ran a madding; 

And nothing then would please their fancies. 

Nor dolls, nor Joans nor wanton nancies, 
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Unless is be cf Indian making .“ 

In 1700 the English Almanac wrote of the effect of the trade with India: 

Whilst they promote what Indian *s make. 

The employ they from the English take, 

Than how shall tenants pay their rent 

When trade and coin to India sent? 

How shall folks live and taxes pay 

When poor want work and go away? ” ^ 

Thus a situ^ion, all too famihar for present day India, was what England herself 
suffered from in the early years of her trading experience with India. While the East India 
Company, as a middleman with a monopoly on Indian trade made super proffts, this only 
tend^ to displace British artisanal production in these same goods. 

?i Thomas tells us: ''The extent of the use of Indian goods may be more or less 
estimated from contemporary writings. Cary, Defoe and other writers give us a vivid 
idea of the changes. Men used shirts, neckloths, cuffs and romals made of calico, and 
women had head dresses, night rails, hoods, sleeves, aprons, gowns and petticoats made 
of Indian cloth. 

Both sexes wore Indian stockings. Dressing gowns came to be generally made of 
calico (which takes its name from Calicut]. The list cf stolen goods mentioned in docu^ 
menxs of the day include Kincob gowns, Allejah petticoats, yellow chintz gowns and 
petticoats, muslin lace night cloths and other Indian names. In 1698, according to George 
Chalmers, every lady was all the morning in muslin night-rails and made and received 
visits in that dress. Baffles both of gentlemen and ladies were of muslin. Men wore large 
neckloths qfrrmslin. We read of a 'cluster of high class ladies appearing like an embassy ^ 
of Indian Queens'. And it was a wonder at that time, since the Queen and the ladies of 
the court appeared in muslin and calico. 

The chi^Indian cotton goods popular at the time were muslins, chintz, calicoes, 
diapers, dimities and so forth. Most of the numerous varieties mentioned in the Company‘s 
records figure also in contemporary literature and correspondence, Ashton mentions 
also, among others, Baft, Beteele, Izaree, Palempore, Saiempoory, RomaU Nillae, Mooree, 
Anjengo calico. All these were well known to the fashionable people of tiiose days. 

Indian calicoes were used for beds, screens, /longings and for covering cabinets 
and other furniture. In fact it was from these that they were later on promoted to the 
bodies of men and women. As Defoe satirically put it, 'the chintz was advanced from 
tying upon theirfloors to their backs, from the footcloth to the petticoat \ The extensive 
use ofcalico on furniture is well brought out by the same writer. 'It crept into our houses, 
our closets and bed-cambers; curtains, cushions, chairs and at last beds themselves were 
nothing bus calltcoes or Indian stujfr\ 

'In short', he concludes, 'almost everything that used to be made cfwool or silk, 
relating either to dress of the women or the furniture of our houses, was supplied by the 
Indian trade'. 

Nor was England the only country in Europe where Indian cotton and silk goods 
were used. They were introduced and were increasingly worn all over the continent. In 
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France, Aeir use spread like wildfire, and the local silk and linen industries were greatly 
harmed by this change.... These Indian goods were commonly tised also in Germany, 
Spain and holy." ^ 

Thus **lndian control of cotum and cotton goods amounted almost to a mo¬ 
nopolyfrom very early times right down to die nineteenth century. As the Adas Mardmous 
(1727) pointed out, India and china were able to clothe the whole world with their fnanu- 
factures ." “ 

This imponation destabilised the life of the artisans as capitalist production in 
England was more in wool and was yet to catch up in cotton. 

Wide scale protests in the seventeenth century began to rock England against the 
import of goods from India. '7n September [1721 / a serious riot broke out. The rabble 
cut down calico gowns into piecesfivm women 's backs, entered shops in search of calico 
and assaulted the constables who came to stop them in Norfolk. 

Many ballads were composed in order to rouse the country against the use of 
calicoes: 

**Now our trade is so bad. 

That the weavers run mad 

Thr'o the want of both work and provisions. 

That some hungry poor rogues 
Feed on grains like hogs. 

They were reduced to such wretched conditions, 

Then well may they teart 

What our ladies weare 

And foes to their country upbraid them, 

Till none shall be thought 

A more scandalous slut 

Than a tawdry Calico-Madam. ** ^ 

England'swrote in 1700: 

*'The loom, the comb and the spinning wheel 
Do all support the nation V weal. 

If you'll wear your silks and woolens 

You'll keep your coin, your men, your bullion." ^ 

Thus the struggle of the artisans led the British Parliament to change its policy of 
importing Indian manufactured goods and began to resort to protectionist measures which 
was backed by the rising bourgeoise that produced woolen goods. 

Thus PJ Thomas says: "Mercantilism entered a new and more remarkable phase 
towards the last quarter of the century [seventeenth]: and this phase continued in vigour 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century as well. The keynote of this policy was 
the fostering of national industries, and all the energies of the state were concentrated 
upon this main object. Indeed foreign trade continued to be as important as before, but 
is was valued, not so much for its own sake or the treasure brought by it, as for Us effect 
upon home industries. The state came to regard U as its principal concern to regulate 
trade in such a way as to further industrial development. In the hands of a patriotic 
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parliameni, this policy assumed the form of a vigorous protection ofwhat were regarded 
as national industries against unfair competition fhm foreign countries. 

The foreigner was vigorously ousted either by absolutely prohibiting his imports 
into England or by the milder methods of protective tar^s. This phase of Mercantilism 
(which we might very well call protectionism) was initiated in the interest of home 
industries.... ” 

With the ban on cotton imports, the British capitalist class partook in the cotton 
industry and reversed the position of England from a nation which imported cottons into 
one that exported it. The profound changes that protectionism resulted in is thus ex* 
plained by Thomas. **As Dr Lilian Knowles points out the prohibition of foreign cotton 
cloth gave a strong impulse to the invention of spinning machinery in England.... Barely 
twelve years <^r the prohibition, John Key invented the Fly-shuttle for weaving, and 
within thirty years of that Hargreaves, Arkwright and Crompton made their epoch mak¬ 
ing inventions by which spinning was incredibly facilitated and cheapened. And what 
was even more important, yam strong enough to serve for warp was made for the first 
time in England, and thereby it was made possible for genuine cotton cloth to be made 
in vast quantities in that country. This decided that Lancashire was henceforth to be the 
world *s cotton factory.... Thus inspite. ..of the nation *s stea^ast devotion to wool, cotton 
became the staple industry of England and ousted wool from its premier place. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century cotton became what wool once was—palladium of 
national prosperity. And Sydney smith was bold enough to write as early as 184S: *The 
great object for which the Anglo-Saxon race appears to have been created is the making 
ofCalico'.*'^ 

In Tipu*s fight, against colonialism and his economic blockade of British goods 
which we shall look into in detail, protectionism, and how it vitally emanated from and 
reinforced the growth of the home market of Karnataka must not be lost sight of. 

B* Mercantile Roots of Anticolonialism 

The uncompromising and death defying fight against colcmialism put up by 
both Haidar and Tipu has been a rare event among the rulers of India, all of whom 
during this period encountered British and French colonialism. It would be unwise to 
trace the origin of this anti-colonialism to any other source except the hot sf^ngs 
from where it issues forth—its concrete class roots. 

At the outset, the difference in feudal and mercantile perceptions of 
colonialism ought to be appreciated. The feudal viewpoint, related as it is with land 
and the yoking of the peasant to it is satisfied if its privileges are maintained in the face 
of a powerful conqueror. Its economic status include the privilege to permit itself to a 
recurring annual share of the surplus produced by the peasantry. As long as this is 
unharmed, Che feudal lord rests content with foreign domination; habituated as he has 
been for centuries in Indian history to enjoying such privileges for some military service 
or payment of a part of the surplus extracted to the imperial crown. Any concern 
beyond the conff nes of this narrow self-seeking is immaterial to the feudal mind’SeC. 
Thus most kings in India at the time of European conquest of our country. 
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representing predominantly feudal interests^ utterly failed to perceive the nature 
of colonialism, or wallowing In the selMndulgence of the feudal class, were Just too 
bored to be provoked by such concerns* 

It hardly mattered whether they signed up with the British or the French as long 
as they received an assurance protecting their petty principalities and ensuring the 
perpetuity of their parasitism. The feudal class could thus, historically, never hope to 
resist colonialism and it always sought out the quickest means to compromise and 
collaborate. Thus colonialbm, in turn, always looked out for winning the friendship 
of the feudal class as fU first and foremost ally in the colony, so that it could serve 
as a convenient and ready made basis m which to found its imperial depredation 
and plunder* 

The perception of the merchant aroused by a loosening of feudalism and its hold¬ 
ing of state power was however vastly different. Its enrichment depended upon the 
market and its ever growing expansion. It depended on the cycles of purchase and sale, 
each new cycle permitting an increase in income for which the limit was infinity. The 
merchant, once awakened, always sought political control over its market and thus 
aspired for its protection from rival merchants. To this effect it awakened patriotism 
in the masses to nudge out competitors. To compromise its market with a powerful 
adversary at a time when it had the best advantage of an internal monopoly could have 
only spelt the collapse of the merchant class. Thus it had to fight tooth and nail against 
colonialism in order to ensure its own existence. 

The growth in commodity production at a slow pace during the phase of middle 
feudal ism and its more rapid strides since the advent of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ensured 
the opening up of the market for the merchant, what with the removal of the palegara 
hurdle for trade. The rnerchani class of Karnataka, had begun to see the enormous 
potential of the market and had in a short span of time brought even the peasant masses 
under its sway. Haidar and Tipu who assumed power during this iHiward march of 
the merchant class, rallied with it and drew their vigour from it They clearly 
perceived the vast market and out of this class perception they drew up their stand point 
with the British. The class interests that Tipu and Haidar represented led them to clash 
with British colonialism as rivals and equ^s. laying their claim to their'national' market 
and initiating not just Karnataka’s but India’s anticolonial patriotic war of resistance. 

Citing Wilks, the British colonialist. Asok Sen wrote *\..weknowon Wilks* testi¬ 
mony of Tipu *5 understanding that English power rested on commercial prosperity and 
the *Suitan desired an extensive plan for a similar increase of power \ 

However, it was Thomas Munro, himself bom of a merchant family and the most 
perceptive of the British colonialists in India of the time, who was the first among the 
invaders to come to a correct assessment about several aspects of Mysore, consequently 
arrived at a correct assessment of the source of this uncompromising anticolonial 
motivation in father and son. Summing up this analysis of Munro's, Burton Stein 
writes: "Tipu Sultan *s Mysore state was seen by the young soldier Munro as a profound 
threat to the mere survival of the Company in the south.... The chief reason for this u os 
Munro *s perception that Mysore's mercantilist regime under Tippu Sultan was the same 
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in form and purpose as the Company's regime, hence Mysore must be considered a 
dangerous enemy. ” 

TopulilinMunro’swords: is our political power, acquired by the Company's 

arms that has made the trade to India what it is: without that power it would have been 
kept within narrow bounds by the jealousy and exactions of the Native Princes, and by 
some, such as Tippu, would have been prohibited altogether." 

These, then, were the roots of the anticolonia) consciousness in Haidar and Tipu. 

However, this class background was stirred up to defy British coloniaJism be¬ 
cause of two important favourable factors. The first was Ihe smashing of palegara rule 
which helped the merchant class surmount a major internal political obstacle. The 
second, not unrelated to the first, was the development of a modern centralised 
state. 

Although individual merchants with statewide transactions did begin to appear 
on the economic scene of the period, they were yet to make their presence felt as a class. 
The merchants still had a regional character and at best the same merchant transacted 
between two regions. Yet, the availability of a modem state at their disposal served to 
politically consolidate this class even during its economic infancy and take British 
colonialism in a solid awe-inspiring head-on collision. 

Of the attitude that Haidar bore towards the Europeans. NIkhiles Guha says: ’ In 
his relation with the Europeans, Haidar never failed to assert his superiority. Both the 
French and Portuguese had experience of this. French appeals to spare the Zamorin, 
who had sought shelter with them were turned down by Haidar in 1774. On another 
occasion their request to spare the territory of Kunjan Nair, long their dependent at 
Mahe, was not only evaded by Haider, he annexed the area in question and exacted from 
the French a sum of Rs I lakh as punishment for opposing his move. The Portuguese 
were compelled to cede a portion of the territory north of Goa to Haider. Mysore rule 
was extendedfor the first time over the territories of several Indian chiefs who had paid 
tribute to the Portuguese till that time. For being in alliance with the British the Portu¬ 
guese flag was brought down from the factory at Mangalore in 1776. All the Portuguese 
factors and merchant ships found at the place were seized at the same time and the 
artillery removedfrom the garrison there. With these instances before him, Adrian Moens 
reached the conclusion (hat Haider 'would not allow himself to be made to do anything 
except what would he in his own and not to our interests 

Pi Tliomas* observations in regard to this in the British context though, is not 
without relevance: "The core of mercantilism is the strengthening of the Stale in 
material resources; it is the economic side of nationalism.... 

Mercantilism was the dominant phase of England 's policy, especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was the central government that wielded it and 
local privilege was put down with a firm hand. The whole nation looked to the state, 
not only for protection against foreign competition, but also for the regulation of con¬ 
flicting commercial and industrial interests at home. Accordingly government actively 
interfered in the details of economic life. The outflow of bullion was carefully regu¬ 
lated. Home industries encouraged by providing for the importation of raw materials 
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<md by restraining the importation of finished products. The State also laid down from 
time to time the conditions of labour and employment in the various industries of the 
country. Nor were the interests of foreign trade neglected. Trading companies were 
incorporated under royal charter, and such companies received various privileges, 
including the monopoly of trade with distant territories. Trade was also fostered by 
navigation laws calculated to increase shipping, by the discouragement of 'harmful' 
trades and by a series of minute regulations in which the paternal state expressed itself. 

For a long time the king kept the strings of economic policy in his own hands, 
but his authority was generally exercised under the advise of committees of experts set 
up from time to time. ” 

Side by side with the political battles that Haidar and Tipu fought, they waged 
an acute and determined economic war against British colonialism* This eco¬ 
nomic war which was their second front in combating the enemy, was waged by using 
the we^ns of trade boycott and protectionism, in a move to strike at (he enemy's 
trading interests so that it would hurt him most; while at the same time stimulate the 
internal trade of the Kingdom. In Tipu's own words this war was to be so conducted that 
'*not even one atom of the articles of Mysore should fall into the hands of the enemy. 

However, there was also a profound angle to this patriotic boycott. It 
cuikM^lcd of Idkiiig the pieuiuLiuii agdiii&L dlluwiiig tlic peiieUiitioa of coloiiiiil 

goods into the Mysore market and thus the gradual integration of the two economies. 
In an attempt to preempt this, Tipu attacked every measure aimed at such penetration 
by .striking a blow at the development of every comprador tendency (hat emerged among 
the merchants of Mysore since colonialism operated only on the support extended by 
the comprador traders. The fight against compradorism was as fierce as his fight against 
British colonialism as we shall see later in this chapter. 

Clause 99 of Tipu's Land Revenue Regulations set the pace for the boycott of 
British trade. It Slated: "Heretofore merchants and traders underthis Government have 
been accustomed to go to the dependencies ofChennapatan [Madras) repurchase salt 
and other articles. All intercourse with that province is now forbid: and you are to 
notify to the merchants, that salt abounds in Kushalpur, Koorial^ Honnavar, Mirjan, 
AnkolOy and other places at the foot of the Ghats dependent on Nagftr, and in the 
dependencies of Calicut; and direct them to go to whichever of these places is nearest 
to that of their residence, for the purchase of salt, and not to go to the dependencies of 
Chennapata/u 

If any merchant, in disobedience of this order, shall privately go to 
Chennapatan province, for the purchase of salt Sc c, you shall, after enquiry, seize his 
Zindigee with his cattle, and also the salt, for Government; and moreover fine the 
offender and threaten him so as to deter him from the like offence in future. 

if merchants belonging to Chennapatan province shall come into the depen¬ 
dencies of this Government, for the purchase or sale of goods, salt & c.. you shall make 
them prisoners and seize their cattle and goods for Government; and you shall report 
(he given." 
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On the wisdom of this measure Narendar Pani et al write: **All commercial trans¬ 
action with Chennapatna [Madras] was banned on penalty for disobedience, when 
Ttpu found that merchants were finding it far more profitable to trade with the foreign 
goods which made their entry from the Madras shores. The closure of Madras to trade 
also impeded the textile manufactory in Bangalore, as competition from Salem was 
removed. Production of earth salt was encouraged, and trade was only with the 
dependencies of Calicut in the case of salt. ” 

In a letter written to Urshad Baig Khan. Foujdar of Calicut in 1787. Tipu says: 
"You must give the most strict orders to all the merchants, rond other inhabitants of that 
place {Calicut), neither to buy any goods of the English factor who is come thither, 
nor sell grain, or any other articles whatsoever, to him. How long will the above named 
remain ? He will, in the end, despair of making either sales or purchases and depart from 
thence." 

As a result of the successful implementation of these measures. British trade 
felt quite harassed. The proceedings of the Council of the Board of Directors of the 
East India Company recorded the colonial response to this blockade: "Tippu seems 
determined to persevere with the prohibiting of the exportation of the coast 
produclions...the Company can device little or no benefitfrom the trade aX Tellichery.... 

This frustration on the part of the entourage of British traders was what led 
British colonialism to work towards the elimination of Mysore rule Nikhiles Guha 
says: "War had been advocated by the private English merchants, engaged in country 
trade! since the time that Tipu had enforced his blockade against them. Through a series 
of letters (he had convinced Henry Dundas. the President of the Board of Control [of the 
East India Company], of the necessity of fighting out of the restrictions in order to 
increase the volume of China trade, but Cornwallis did not subscribe to their views till 
the very outbreak of the Third Anglo^Mysore War." ^ 

The economic war which these Mysore rulers waged was so robust that despite 
his defeat in the Third Anticolonial War Tipu did not yield to British pressure to 
allow a trade monopoly over Mysore. He would rather concede territorythan concede 
the market. CK Kareem says: "Never in the reigns of Ryder All and his son could the 
European traders succeed in inserting a favourable provision of trade monopoly in any 
treaty engagements even though they exerted their utmost influence to this effect. ” 

The traders who came from the Madras Presidency, the GSB, the Kanara Chris¬ 
tians, the Marwadis or the Gujarati Banias were all part of the comprador community 
which Chicherov described. They were the result of the continuation, by British mer¬ 
chants. of an economic interlinkage between the colonial centre and the colony. These 
were the very same intermediaries whom the Portuguese and Dutch had already spawned 
out of their transactions. The English merchants, he says, "...founded 'Companies' of 
local merchants and made contracts on the delivery of commodities by them according 
to which every participant undertook to procure a quantity of goods in accordance with 
his share. The 'chi^' merchants of such 'companies' were made responsible for the 
fulfillment of the obligations assumed by ordinary members. The contacts enumerated 
the obligations of the merchants, ie, the date by which (he stipulated goods were to be 
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delivend, laid down the indemnity they would have to pay if the terms of the contract 
were not fulfilled, mentioned that the English Company was ready to advance money to 
the merchants on a loan basis, at a certain interest, and that it would inform the mer¬ 
chants in good time of the particulars of the orders of the current yean " ^ 

Explaining Che mechanism of Che textile trade, PM Joshi provides us with apicture 
of how con^rador features gradually emerged in Bij^ur in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. '7r seems probable that it [cotton weaving] was financed by the 
middlemen or the Bania who kept in close touch with the market and the requirements of 
the exporters. The English went to the Mart towns for the purchase of pepper, cotton 
goods, etc. and usually entered into negotiations wish a local merchant whom they ap¬ 
pointed as their broker. A prominent figure in the Mart towns of Bijapur was Beni Das 
the broker employed by the British. Bimal Das and Vithal Gomii were two other brokers 
who did business for the English factors. The brokers were financed by the foreign trad¬ 
ers, and the produces ofpepper and the cotton weavers were in their turn financed by the 
brokers. The English factors found that the calicoes marurfactured by the weavers are of 
short dimensions only and if they wanted large sized cloth, the only alternative before 
them was to finance the weavers with the cost ofaltering their looms in order to make the 
cloth broader. ” ^ 

It is evident from this account that Banias from Gujarat acted as compradors for 
the British in the textile trade of BiJ^^nir. 

As part of his patriotic mercantile predilection, Tipu undertook to ruin the busi¬ 
ness of the comprador merchants and those that struck a trading alliance with British 
colonialism from the early days of his father’s rule. Nikhiles Guha Says: **In the case of 
lipu, there is no doubt evidence to prove that during the J770’s he made the Jewish 
merchants of Calicut disgorge a large share of their weaUh; hut we must not forget that 
they had largely built their fortunes as agents of those very European Companies whom 
the Sultan has chosen to attach ^ 

Praxy Fernandes, himself a Konkani Christian, who undertook to investigate ac¬ 
counts of Hpu’s ‘beastiality* and ^bigotry* towards the Konkani Christians of Karnataka's 
harbour towns uitimately concluded that it was an attempt by Hpu to preserve Mysore*s 
economy from all influences of compradorism, although Fernandes did not use the term 
'comprador* as such. 

A section of the Kanara Christian community were formerly Gowda Sawwath 
Brahmanas resident in Goa. The GSB's were the principal compradors of the Portuguese 
in Karnataka as we saw in an earlier chapter. A section of the GSBs converted to Chris¬ 
tianity and continued to maintain their links with the Portuguese colonial economy after 
migrating to the Portuguese ports of call in the Karnataka coast With the onset of British 
cr^onialism in India, they devel<^)ed links with the British East India Company, at Ibllichery. 
As a result their political role was always to side with their colonial masters. *7n 1768 
when Hyder was engaged in the Carnatic during the First Mysore war, the Kanara Chris¬ 
tians aided the Company *s armies...to occupy Mangalore. Once again, 15 years later, 
during the Second Mysore War in 1783... the British with the active cooperation of the 
Kanara Christians occupied Mangalore, Honavar, Kumia and other ports in Kanara. 
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CoL Campbell at Mangalore and British commanders in other port-towns were giyen by 
the Kanara Christians food supplies, provisions, groceries, meat, fish and loans of cash. 
During the 12 months of Campbell's defence of Mangalore..M was the Kanara Chris¬ 
tians who supported the British defenders materially and morally ." Tipu undertook 
to resettle the entire population and dispersed them in the hinter land; thus clearing the 
coast of part of the compradors. 

AM these economic measures against British colonialism were however by them¬ 
selves inadequate. At a time when the merchant class of Karnataka was yet to consoli¬ 
date itself economically the only measure for Haidar and Tipu to protect and at the same 
time promote trade was by relying upon their political instrument—the state—and mus¬ 
tering support for mercantile activity by resorting to st^ trading. 

C* State as Merchant 

i) Reasons for the Rise ot State IV'ade 

The decision to undertake state trade was the result of the commercial con¬ 
tradiction that emerged with British coloniaUsnL After the decline of Pc^guese 
maritime power, and the unsuccessful attempts by the Dutch to develop commercial out- 
posts in Karnataka, it was the British who cultivated the compradors along the Konkan 
coast and undertook an exumsive trade even as Haidar AJi assumed power in Srirangap^a. 
Tracing the rise of British colonial trade with the west coast, Nikhiles Guha writes: ''From 
1670 the annual export of pepperfrom Malabar to England was400 to 500 tons. In 1736 
the Directors of the Dutch Company noted that the English imported as much pepper to 
Europe as Batavia annually received from all its pepper districts in the Indonesian ar¬ 
chipelago. In trying to further their interests, the English like other European traders 
followed a policy of diplomacy and force.... In June 1761, John Stracey, the Resident at 
Honavar, tried to conclude a treaty with (he Queen of Bidnurfor a grant of a monopoly 
in the pepper trade within her dominions. In January 1765 the Bombay Government, 
taking advantage of the fight between Mysore and the Marathas, had even tried to seize 
Honavar with Us adjoining areas but failed. Hyder Alt, however, as Sheikh Ali points, 
'knew that Bombay needed the products of his dominions, and that they could not afford 
to break with him \ Clear indications of this was a statement by Crommlin, the chief of 
the English factory at Bombay in 1766: 'In short the Hon 'ble Company and individuals 
must be injured to the last degree if deprived cfshe Malabar Trade*. Haidar sold to the 
English all his sandalwood. The Quantity then brought annually to Honawar was from 
two to three hundred candies of600 lb. All the betelnut exported from Honawar was the 
produce of the country between Bhatkal and Mirzee (Mirjan ] and amounted annually to 
too candies of560 lb worth 10,000 Pagodas. Of this the Company took a considerable 
quantity, both raw and boiled; and, for whatever they wanted, they had always a prefer¬ 
ence. ** ^ 

Since the assumption of state power, Tipu changed the former policy of the gov¬ 
ernment which permitted trade with Britain. Tipu advocated a total ban on all trade 
with the British and since most of British trade in the south was with the Konkan coast, 
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about 600 kms of which was under Mysore rule> this had serious repercussfons m the 
fortunes British merchants, leading as we have seen, to crk$ ^ blood and war. 

Nikhiies Guha says; '*The vigorous imposition of the blockade hit (he English 
hard. The largest billets of sandal wood were sent to China and the middle-sized ones 
were used in India. The chips and fragments with the smallest ojjormienf ofbUlets, from 
which the essential oil was distilled answered best the Arabian market. Cardamoms are 
in great demand at the Dutch breweries and distilleries, while on the Arab Coast their 
demand always exceeded supply. But the chief concern was with the embargo on pepper. 
The article enjoyed not only a large and lucrative market in Europe, but in China also its 
export by the British obviated the necessity of having to send bullion to purchase tea. 
Thus, the pepper trade was vital for the East India Company's interest in the eighteenth 
century. The ^ect of Tipu's embargo was aggravated by the fact that the alternative 
source of supply of the article in Fort Marlborough, the British headquarters in West 
Sumatroy showed a declining yield inspite of exhortations from the Directors for 'ex¬ 
tending as much as possible your pepper investment, which although at all' times desir¬ 
ous, is more essentially so at the present as the price of the article on the Malabar coast 
is so high as to leave no profits thereon, either at the English or China maHrets\ The 
embargo placed by Tipu on (he products of his dominion had the ^ect of raising prices 
all along the coast-line. ^ 

Thus, the enlarge that Tipu enforced was in the export of pepper, sandalwood 
and cardamoms—precisely those items in which British colonial trade with Karnataka 
prospered. 

It was after the victorious conclusion of the Seemd Auticolonial War that 
Hpu who embarked with the boycott of dl trade with the British in the same breath 
also Initiated Mysore’s state trade. The two policies thus served the singular pur« 
pose of waging Mysore’s commercial battle against the colonial aggressors. 

More than two centuries of colonial trade with Karnataka’s coast had devel¬ 
oped strong comprador tendencies along this tract which only emtributed to the 
Inability to throw up a mercantile class capable of undertaking independent trade 
in its own right and that too in the realm of overseas commerce. 

Of the accumulating flabbiness of Karnataka’s coastal merchant class which be¬ 
came increasingly inept. Chicherov explains: during (he second half of the seven¬ 

teenth and eighteenth centuries the English together with the Dutch controlled the key 
positions in India's maritime trade with Asian and African countries. They made consid¬ 
erable profits from the trade and used them to expand their exports to Europe. Capitalising 
on the trade privileges they had been granted by the feudal rulers, European merchants 
limited the sphere of action of local Indian merchant's capital, thus weakening its eco¬ 
nomic and political positions in the country. 

The trade activities of European companies, mainly Dutch and English, which 
relying on the supremacy of their navy and their trade privileges, seized key positions in 
India’s maritime trade, put an end to the monopoly position formerly held by Indian and 
other Asian merchants, A large part of local merchant’s capital began to move from the 
sphere (^independent commercial activity to catering for the investments of European 
trading companies ." 
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Hie merchant class of inland Karnataka which had not as yet develc^ied comprador 
tendencies was economically still a weak force. This was the other reason fcfr the weak¬ 
ness of merchant c^ital» as we have already seen earlier. 

This weakness as a class was reflected in its ignorance of overseas maricets and 
trade prospects, in its weak capital base, in its almost nonexistent infrastnictore in terms 
of possession of ships, almost no skilled manpower to man the sea-borne vessels and 
convey the merchandise, and the inability to project its state power across its frontiers in 
order to safeguard it from colonial piracy. 

Thus it could by itself not undertake to replace the British traders ovemi^t There 
was a vacuiun which the mercantile HaiM oi Karnataka was on its own incapable of 
filling. Thus it utilised the state, whidi was the only agency capable of fuIfUlfaig 
although on a Umited scale, all those requirements. And, afterall it was a state which 
the merchant class had grown accustomed to wield since the antifeudal refmn campaign 
during Chikkadevaraja's*s reign. 

State mercantilism which Tipu resorted to was not intended to monopolise alt 
internal trading activity and thus snuff out the growth of the merdiant class. On the 
contrary, the state had intervened only on behalf of the adolescent merchant class which 
was unable to combat the onrush of colonial trade: it intervened not to obstruct but only 
to cunsliuct, only to lead and faciliuuc the rull^fledged growth of merchant ciq^ital in 
Karnataka. 

ii) Fountainhead of the Merchant Class 

There were certain additional attributes to the state apparatus of the Mysore IGng- 
dom which made it specially enable of venturing into the realm of state mercantilism. 
First related to the composition of the top section of the bureaucracy. The civil and mili¬ 
tary officials were two important segments of the elite circle, although at certain times 
expediency compelled a combining of the offices. From the information provided by 
Hayawadana Rao^ it is evident that Pumiah. Salabat Khan. Sanmuka Venkata Setti. 
Shroff Srinivasaiah, Mohammed Chouse, Ananda Setti, Musufa Ali Khan, Narasa Setti 
and Nailappa Setti—all important functionaries in Haidar All’s civil administration were 
drawn from a background associated with trade or had been merchants. The change in 
the character of the state also simultaneously expressed a real change in the weight of the 
merchant class vis-a-vis the segment representing the feudal class and this also in the 
wielding of the new state apparatus. For lack of adequate information, one may well 
assume that this tendency gained further momentum during the reign of Tipu; enhancing 
thereby mercantile control and regulation of the state. 

The step towards state mercantilism which came about most distinctly after 1784 
witnessed further changes in the organisation and composition of the top bureaucracy. 
The formation of an exclusive board of officers or the Mulikai 7k/ar, iiierally meaning 
Prince of Merchants brought about a further separation and thereby specialisation within 
the civil bureaucracy since the admini^dve tasks were now bifurcated from the mercan¬ 
tile. Thb dumge could thus only have accentuated a process which had already set 
in motion—increase the influence of the merthant class over the state, and as a 
corollary, the state increasingly viewed its perfMmance and functioning in the light 
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otwort cletriy defined DwixanUkdass interests. This coalescence purpose and 
motive between merchant interertsand theuf^r echrionirfthe bureaiKracp clearly 
chiselled it out as the fountainhead cd merchant capItaL 

It would be amiss to ignore I1pu*s commercial enterprise which served as an 
active ^ent in providing direction to this historka] process. 

Althou^ not fonnally exposed to a background of mercantilism, Tipu could con¬ 
centrate in his personage not just astute knowledge of political economy but also had all 
the makings of a market manipulator, so very much a part of the consciousness of a 
monopoly trader. A glance at his letten shows that apart from administrative matters, the 
next greatest number of his letters concerned themselves with economic affairs. 

The following letter he wrote to Mir Khasim, the Mysore Daroga or Commercial 
Consul at Muscat on 23 November. 1785: *'You have still on hand, of former importa¬ 
tion, both sandalwood and black pepper. You will now receive more of each. This stock 
you must not immediately expose for sale but give out that you have received our order 
to discontinue the sale thereof at Muscat and despatch it to Jeddah and that you are in 
consequence about to do so. Having circulated this report, you must keep the goods by 
you, till the price of them advances 25 or 30 Pagodas per candy when you wilt sell them 
without further delay. ’* ^ 

Another letter he wrote to Mohammed Ushuruf, Daroga of the 'Dewany Kuchurry * 
of GooCy, dated 3 March 1785 reads; **Your letter has been received and its contents have 
been duly understood. You write, 'that the Bazaar price cfKurg Pa^tdas was 13 Fanams 
and three quarters, but that you had advanced the same one Fanam andfourannaSf and 
issued them, at this rate, to the Radehs of the Ehsham' it is known. You will fix the value 
of the Pagoda at one Fanam above the market price, or exchange and, issue it at that 
rate, to the servants of the State. There is no necessity for raising the exchange higher 
than this standard: and accordingly, this has been heretofore repeatedly signified to 
you. ' 

Several letters written by Hpu to his merchant officers concerning economic mat¬ 
ters recommended oppoitune moments for selling high and purchasing low, issue guid¬ 
ance on fixing and altering standards, and various such other inodes of intervening in the 
market which any shrewd and aspiring merchant would have quite naturally resorted to. 

In 1793-94 Tipu issued his Commercial Regulations. Another manual from his 
pen which was to prepare his merchant bureaucrats to accomplish the anticolonial task of 
state mercantilism competently. His commercial Regulations articulate very clearly his 
perceptions of state mercantilism. In this he announces among other things, the formation 
of (he Mulikat Tujar, the construction of 31 three masted and two masted vessels for the 
purpose of overseas commerce and the grant of a sum of 3,20,000 state Pagodas, or 
1.28.000 Sterling for setting as working cs^ital necessary for the transactions of pur¬ 
chase, transit and sale. Further he established 28 commercial depots in his Kingdom, to 
undertake the purchase and sale of the necessary commodities and 18 commercial estab¬ 
lishments in foreign countries, ie, all those places outside the Mysore Kingdom. Of these 
the commercial establishment at Muscat, Karachi and Baluchistan were the ones he set 
up outside India. 
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These were efforts which no merchant or association of merchants could at that 
time have achieved. Tipu resorted to state mercantilism as the only ready answer for the 
challenge thrown by predatory British colcmialism. 

The upper rungs of the bureaucracy did indeed articulate the class interests of the 
merchant, thus becoming its fountainhead. However, at the same time, Tipu, who stood 
in the forefront of this enterprise saw above the shoulders of the yet juvenile merchant 
class. He articulated its class interests most clearly and could project it beyond the fron¬ 
tiers of his kingdom, across the seven seas and well into the future, making him without a 
speck of doubt, acme of the fountainhead. 

D. Kingdom of the IVader 

The rule of Haidar and Tipu witnessed the most rapid expansion of the market. In 
the earlier chapter we have seen bow the smashing of palegara rule was the most impor¬ 
tant factor in allowing the further growth of the market. The expansion of commodity 
producticH) was signified by various factors Tie weekly santhes became extremely popu¬ 
lar and the country side was almost saturated with them. Buchanan remarks that there 
was a santhe in the Mysore Kingdom for every three miles. Thus commodity production 
which had commenced in the cities spread out and took roots in the place where feudal¬ 
ism was anchoied-^^he village. We have already seen the degree of commercialisation of 
agriculture, and tile outlet fcH* this commercial agro produce, in the past, was the santiie. 
In addition there were small urban centres such as Gubbi and Harihara whose santhes 
came to play a major role in not only the trade of its immediate neighbourhood, but that 
of the entire Kingdom. Gubb\ which them contained only 360 houses was said to have 
"One of the greatest weekly fairs of the country." 

It was thus not surprising that there should have been 156 shops, which was more 
than half the number of houses, for what was but a minuscule town. 

There was a rapid rise in the non-agricultural population reflected by the quick 
growth of towns and cities; inhabited by the anisw and service castes, civil and military 
bureaucracy. The population of these non-agranan professions numbered a few lakhs and 
thus emerged as the principal market not only for the peasant*s produce but for the manu¬ 
factures of the artisans of the various urban centres too. 

i) Spurt in Volume 

The volume and items of merchandise were obviously multiplied, of ^ich there 
are a few estimates. The list of items that were bought and sold by the merchant was 
exhaustive and even a rough estimate form Buchanan’s Journey leads us to identify uiort 
than a hundred items of substantive trade. 

On his visit to Bangalore, the economic hub of the Mysore Kingdom, one year 
after its fall to the British. Buchanan had this to say: “77 m trade of the country not having 
been yet opened a year since the inhabitants had deserted the place, no proper estimate 
can be formed of the quantity of exports, and imports but U is on the increase every 
month, and is now about one fourth of the quantity that was ejqyorted and imported in the 
mostflourishing time ofHydtr's Government, The son of the person who had then charge 
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of the custom house states the following particulars of the trade at that period. In one 
year there were imported JSOO bullock loads of cotton wool; 50 bullock loads of cotton 
thread: 230 bullock loads of raw silk ; 7000 bullock loads of salt; foreign goods from 
Madras 300 bullock loads. At the same time were exported of betelnui 4,000 buUock 
loads and of pepper 400 bullock loads. Going by Buchanan's own estimate a multi¬ 

plication of these figures by 4 would give us an estimate of the volume of Bangalore’s 
trade during its peak under Haidar's rule. But Buchanan does not provide us with esti¬ 
mates of the trade during Hpu’s period, when it should have indeed been far more volu¬ 
minous. 

In another instance he writes: '7 am told that in the Coduga, (cultivation of 
paddy]; accordingly great quantities of rice are raised (here, and much of it is exported, 
partly towards Chatrakaly [Chitradurga] and partly towards Seringapatam. Every day 
on an average, 70 oxen loaded with this grain pass CcUtglae, " This makes an annual 
passage of 25,200 grain laden bullocks 

However, a more reliable estimate of the passage of rice to Srirangsq)atna from 
Kodagu is provided to us from the custom-house at Periyapatna. "The quantity cf rice 
that passes the custom house at Periya^pattana annually from Coorg, is between 5 and 
6,000 ox^loads, each containing from 7 to 8 maunds or about 182 lbs. ” 

Lally provides another interesting account of Mysore trade in the late 1770s. "It 
is estimated, that 30,000 oxen loaded with tobacco, annually pass through Coimbatore; 
this assertion is rendered very probable by the numerous magazines of that commodity at 
Pondiagheri.''^ 

To carry out such extensive trade, mercluuits who maintained bullocks exclu¬ 
sively for hire also cmne in vopie. The major towns which had emerged as centres of 
trade had developed, on a professional basis, for the first time in Karnataka’s history, 
a system of commercial Inm^rtation merchandise. 

About this system in Bangalore. Buchanan writes: "Goods of all kinds are trans¬ 
ported by cattle in back loads. The best cattle are used in the cotton trade, and belong to 
the Pancham Banliigaru...the bullocks employed in this trade are very fine animals; 
and each bring from 12 to 15 maunds of cotton, or from 327 1/2 lb to 409 3/4. They 
travel daily at the rate of three computed cosses^ which may be about 12 British miles: 
and in three hours they perform this journey.... 

Marry Ban^garu follow the profession of carriers, and keep oxen for the pur¬ 
pose. The rate cf hire is always fixed on the average load of 8 Mauruls, and never ac¬ 
cording to time, but always by distance.... The carriers are not answerable for any 
accident that my happen to the goods; the merchant therefore must send with them some 
tn4Sty person, who is generally a younger branch of the family. ” ^ 

H) Arteriee MTretAe 

The transportation of merchandise on a regular and such a voluminous scale obvi¬ 
ously needed the construction and maintenance of a well developed network of roads. 
Let us see how this task, which fell on the state, was fulfilled. 

CK Karecm, in his book Kerala Under Haidar All and Tipu Sultan provides us 
with a detailed account of this engineering feat. He writes: "Perhaps by far the most 
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notable legacy of Mysore rule in Kerala that has stood the ravages of time, is *the neu 
work of roads furnished by them in Malabar The inland communications were carried 
out through waterways till the advent of the Mysoreans. Since the country was comparted 
into petty feudal fi^s which were in perpetual feud and the mode of warfare in vogue in 
this part of the country was such that 'a force on the march went in single file and 
unencumbered by artillery * (Logan, Malabar Manual VifLI, p. 62), the necessity of roads 
was never felt by the rulers. Further, the innumerable rivers running from West to Bast 
that divided the country into small pieces made road making impossible. It was only 
because of the absence of roads that the foreigners who were constantly in the coast for 
more that 200 years (before the advent of the Mysoreans) could not irtfluence or enter 
into the interior part of the country. In the minutes written by Col Dow On The State of 
Roads in Malabar after its cession to the English, he comments, 'the necessity of spa- 
cious and broad roads was not probably felt until the Mohammedan conquest(Foreign 
(Miscellaneous) p. 102 J). Corroborating Col Dow, W Logan sums up: It was only after 
the Mysore invasion, that (he necessity of roads capable ofcarrying heavy guns began to 
be felt*. (Logan, Malabar Manual Vol I, p. 62) 

The author of Cochin State Manual enumerating the achievements of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, xnyx ‘ all the great roads in the state . .were constructed 

during this short period ...' (C. Achuta Menon, Cochin Slate ManudL 165). This 
shows that till the nineteenth century, there were no roads in any part of Cochin. This can 
strfely be accepted as a general rule regarding the whole of Kerala. 

Another aspect closely connected with the means of transport that should be 
taken into account, is that before the Mysore invasion, wheeled trt^ic was unknown to 
Kerala, Ibn Battuta writing in the fourteenth century, made his observation thus: 'No 
one travels in these parts upon beasts of burden...when however any merchant has to buy 
or sell goods, they are carried up on the backs of men who are either slaves or coolies 
hired for this purpose. Big merchants may have hundred or more of these men to trans- 
mit their goods from one place to another' (Ibn Battuta, Trinfet, (Malayalam Trimsla- 
tion, p. 27) Buchanan who inspected this country between ISOO^ISOl testifies: * In 
Malabar even cattle are little used for transportation of goods which are generally car¬ 
ried by porters*. (\bl II, p. 434). He goes on to say that in this country, * There are no 
carriages \ (Ibid) Irtnes who wrote his Malabar Gazetteer in I90S made the following 
observation: 'Before his (Tipu's time) wheeled traffic was unknown and even pack bul¬ 
locks were not used until comparatively recent times *.(CA Innes, Malabar Gazetteer, p. 
238). Therefore the state of affairs that prevailed in t)te latter half of the eighteenth 
century can well be imagined. In this connection, an instance mentioned by the author of 
Cochin State Manual is worth reproducing to throw some light on the situation. He 
writes: 'Wheeled srt^c was established between Coimbatore and Trichur for the first 
time in 1844. When one fine morning 12 bullock carts laden with goods from Coimbatore 
arrived at Trichur, where most people had not seen such conveyance before, there was by 
all accounts more excitement in the place than when the first train passed through it 58 
years later** (Achuta Menon, Cochin State Manual, p, 165) It was against'this back¬ 
ground that the Mysorean rulers undertook the tremendous task of kjdtting their vast 
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kingdom by a netwoHc of roads, some of which are still in use even after the lapse of two 
centuries. 

When Haidar Ail descended from Mysore for the invasion of Malabar, he found 
no road for the passage of his cavalry. It was with much difficulty through *the roads or 
passages scarcely admitting more that three men abreast, (History of Hauler Shah etc p. 
76) that he came with his army when he knew of the revolt in the province after a few 
weeks of its invasion. We have seen that the small Mysore garrison in the block house 
failed even to communicate the attack of rebels on these military posts to the contingents 
cantoned in Ponnani and Calicut, because of the want of an inland system of communi¬ 
cation. Therefore, Haidar Ali after the suppression of the revolt, resorted to the easier 
means of water transport and required his commandant the Aly Raja of Cannanore to 
construct an artificial canal connecting the Mount Deli river and the backwater of Tali 
Paramba and Vallarpatnam rivers which was done in 1766. This canal made the delivery 
of goods quicker and means of transport easier. It is called even now as *The Sultan *5 
Canal and is one of the important canals of today that serves as a speedy and shorter 
route in the whole of transport machinery in Kerala. Another major work carried out in 
this direction under Haider Ali was the setting of a number of outposts at reasonable 
distances to facilitate the inland communications. The mighty Palghat Fort that stands 
intact to the present day conveyed communications between Malabar and Seringapatam. 
As Haider Alt did not get much time to spend in Malabar, and as he was engaged in 
bloody wars with the English and Marathas. he could not claim the credit of being the 
pioneer of road makers in Kerala. 

This great task was enthusiastically carried out by his famous son Tipu Sultan. 
'Ttpu projected and in a greater partfinished an extensive chain of roads * observes Col. 
Dow in his Minutes on the Affairs of Roads in Malabar *that connected all principal 
places in Malabar, and pervaded (even) the wildest pan of the country* (Foreign, Mis¬ 
cellaneous. Voucher No xix). In this context the observation found in the Salem District 
Gazetteer is also noteworthy. Is declared the Britishers are not the first road makers of 
India. Tipu *s road engineering was of no mean order' (Salem District Gazetteer, Vol I, 
Part II, p .xix). In the South, Tipu Sultan is, therefore, considered to have been the 
greatest of road-builders in the eighteenth century. (B K So Hear, Inland Triinsport and 
Communications in Medieval India, p.32). Considering the extensive and pervading 
network of roads and also considering the total lack of any such contribution by the 
English in this part of (he country, we may legitimately claim that Tipu is by far the only 
ruler to take up the task of improving communication in Kerala, Needless to elaborate 
the point as it is evident that Tipu was ’the pioneer of its (Malabar's) roads’. (Innes, op. 
cit .p. 268) 

The whole of Malabar was connected with a chain of roads. As it is said that all 
roads of the Roman Empire led to Rome, *the grand termination of inter-communica¬ 
tions was Seringapatam and as the route necessarily led over the Ghats neither labour 
nor expense was spared in rendering it practicable for artillery.' (Foreign (Miscella¬ 
neous) voucher no. xix) 239 
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// cannot escape our notice that the English, even after ruling the country for ISO 
years, could not do what Tipu did during these 6 years in Kerala. He employed thou- 
sands of labourers for the construction of this work, in i800. Buchanan saw m Tirthala 
and other places inns established by Tipu Sultan for the use of the travellers as well as 
the labourers employed by him. (op. cited, p. 427) He testifies that Tipu had to bring 
down Brahminsfrom Mysore to run the inns as the local Hindus considered the work as 
a menial and shameful job. In 1807, Thackeray, felt justified in reporting to the Board 
that 'Malabar was intercepted by better roads perhaps than any other province in India \ 
(Thackeray. A Report on the Revenue Administration of Malabar and Canara^ 1807, 
p. 4). 'His (Tipu's routes are in general well chosen' wrote Col. Dow, *and led through 
almost every part of (he province'. (Foreign, (Miscellaneous) voucher no: xix). Tipu's 
gun roads are said to have been a prominent feature in his reign. The road making in 
Malabar was only a part of his work of the same nature which was undertaken in all 
parts of his Empire. ” ^ 

Of all parts, the Karnataka coast consisting of the Dakshina and Uttara Kannada 
districts and the entire Malnad were in a situation quite identical to what CK Kareem has 
described about Kerala although it has not been possible to come across similar literature 
describing the transportation network of these regions of Karnataka before they became 
a part of the Mysore Kingdom Thus if may he very fairly wiri that the rredif for building 
the major roads in these two regions of Karnataka undoubtedly fell on Haidar and Tipu. 
NK Sinha however mentions that: *7n Bidnur and Sunda Haider paved some of the 
passes with laterite and granite and cleared footpaths through forests. These Haideri 
paths can be seen near the Bingi and Kadra Hills and at Kadvad, Sadasivgad and Mirjan. 

259 

In fact even today in the region between Aversa and Baithcol of Uttara Kannada, 
the peasants identify a major unused road as the Haidari road. In all probability, the road 
linking Mangalore and Sadasivgad running from south to north and connecting all the 
ports on the KaravaJi sea board parallel to the present day NH 17, was built by these two 
rulers. 

Of the Karavali Shyam Bhat tells us of the existence of only few roads, most of 
which we presume, were built during this period: the beginning of the nineteenth 

century, there was one main road which connected one end of the province with the other. 
It started from Cavai river in the south and ran northwards on the coast of she Arabian 
Sea up to Sadashivgad, the northern most taluk of the province of Kanara and Sunda. 
The length of this road was 205.5 miles. But this road was inter rioted by a large number 
of rivers, which never had bridges and had to be crossed only with the help of ferry 
boats. There was another road called the CalicuUPune-Mangalort road which connected 
these two places, traversing through Bekal (Kasargod) taluk: Hosadurg and Vital. A 
third road started from Mangalore, Udipi, Kerala and the Agumbe Ghats. Another road 
called the Kodkal Ghat road passed through Charmadi, Beltangady, and Buntwal to 
Mangalore. ” ^ 

Apart from the system of roads which they built in the Karavali and Malnad re* 
gions, one Major task they undertook was the construction of highways linking these two 
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regions with the plains region. Among the new roads they con.structed was the 
Srirangapaina-Madikeri*Kannur road; Srirangapatna-Mysore-MannnLhawadi'Sullan Bat- 
tery-Kozhikode road; Srirangapatna Mysore-Tambarache»» Kozhikode road; 
Srirangapatna-Chamarajanagar-Sachyamangalam-Coimbatore road; Srirangapatin 
Kollegal-Salem road; Sakrayapalna-Mangalore road via the Charmadi Ghat; Bangalore- 
Manjarabad (Sakale$hpur>-Manga)(He road; OodmaneGhat road linking Biligi and Kumta; 
the Hulikal ghat road linking Nagar with Bhatkal; and several others. These roads which 
brought the coast close to the plains were what made Tipu's overseas mercantile pursuits 
conceivable. 

Buchanan goes on to mention some very innovative attempts of Haidar in linking 
the Malnad with the Maidan. He attempted to develop an inland waterway linking Shimoga 
with Harihar along the Tonga river. "From Mangalore Hyder brought to Shiva^mogay 
many carpenters, and built a number of lighters of about 8 tons berthen. They are strong 
and flat-bottomed.... The only object that could strike him {Haidar] was the immense 
advantage of carrying down the river the timber, and bulky produce of this country; from 
whence even the BetelnuS and the pepper require many cattle to go loaded.... I have no 
doubt of its being practicable to carry down floats; and on these perhaps many bulky 
articles of commerce might he transported." 

However, the most complex web woven was in the plains around the Srirangapatna- 
Bangalore axis—the political and the commercial capital of the Kingdom, where the ter¬ 
rain was more conducive for road building. From the map that Home provides of the 
Mysore Kingdom drawn in 1791, which evidently lacks in detail, one still gets a view of 
the growing complexion of the emerging communication network. His map shows us six 
major highways converging on Srirangapatna, coming from Kozhikode, Kannur, Bidnur, 
Tumkur, Bangalore and Hosur. His map described seven major roads closing in on Ban¬ 
galore connecting it with Srirangapatna, Chitradurga, Pennukonda, Tadimeri, Kolar, MaJur 
andHosur.^2 

These roads have stood the test of time and to this day remain the chief routes 
linking these centres with the rest of the peninsula. 

These were then some of the major arteries of commerce that conveyed the bul¬ 
locks of the merchants so that trade grew by knitting together one market from the four 
directions. 

From the various accounts available, it appears that the transportatitm of merhandise 
was carried out on pack bullocks and there are not many references to the use of the 
bullock cart. However it must not be forgotten that wheeled gun carriages drawn by pair- 
oxen was what freighted these heavy weapons. The inadequacy of bridges must have 
been a major factor hampering the development of this mode of transport on a substantial 
scale. 

However the Lambanis and Voddas, merchants of the army bazaar had already set 
the precedent in this direction, harnessing hardy bullock carts for conveying freight. 

iii) Minting on a Mass Scale 

Another important index for the growth of trade during this period was the prolif¬ 
eration of coins. This took place in two directions. Firstly there were the coins of the 
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various different parts of India and those from the overseas market which flooded centres 
like Bangalore of which Buchanan says, ‘^almost very coin in India is current." ^ 

This demonstrates the growing importance of Bangalore and the Mysore King* 
dom in the context of the overall growth of commodity relations across the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Ehiring this period the innumerable markets could not make do without the 
shroff—the money changer, in the absence of whom all trade would have collapsed. Owing 
to the increasing prosperity of the shroffs and the manipulation of prices that they often 
resorted to, Tipu scrapped their business and undertook to stabilise the market by invok¬ 
ing the state to assume this role. Indicating the extent of the monetisation of the economy 
during the period and. most important in that, the mass use of coinage is the following 
observation by JR Henderson in his book The Coins of Haidar Alt and Tlpu Sultan 
made about a century and quarter after the collapse of the mercantile state of Mysore: 
"Many of them [ coins) are still met with in considerable numbers, not only in the bazars 
of nearly every Mysore village, but also over a considerable part of Soushem India ....^ 

AV Narasimha Murthy in his book The Coins of Karnataka says: "The rule of 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan forms a brilliant chapter in the history of Karnataka. This is 
more so in the case of numismatic history of Karnataka for particularly the rule of Tipu 
saw new innovations in the history of coinage. The variety of the coins of Tipu bewilders 
even a modem numismatist. Perhaps no individual king in India bestowed as much 
careful thought on minting coins as Tipu did." ^ 

In all Tipu issued 16 denominations of coins. Four in gold ranging from the 4 
Pagoda to the Gold Fanam; seven in silver ranging from the Double Rupee to the One 
thirty Secondth Rupee, and; five denominations of co(^r coins extending from the Double 
Paisa to the one Eighth Paisa.^ 

These coins were struck simultaneously in 12 mints in different parts of his king¬ 
dom. They were located in Srirangapatna, Nagar, Mysore, Bangalore, Chitradurga, 
Dharwad, Gooty, Dindugal, Gurramkonda, Satyamangalam, Kozhikode and Holehonnur. 

Of these 12 mints the major ones were at Srirang^tna, Nagar, Dharwad, Dindigal 
and Kozhikode. These five mints produced coins in gold, silver and copper. The other 
seven were confined to minting copper coins alone. This distribution is indicative not 
only of the regional weights of the market but also instructs us of the difference in the 
volume of trade that was carried on from one centre to another. Above all, it is clear that 
from these centres coins rolled out on a mass scale and several hundred tonnes of minted 
metal poured like an avalanche into the market. 

iv) Growing up in the Umbrage of State IVade 

The protectionist measure of state takeover of certain sectors of the economy, 
was. as we have seen, a response to the challenge thrown hy Rritish Colonialism. Now we 
may see how these measures sheltered local private trade and allowed its gradual mature* 
tion. 

While Tipu declared an embargo on British trade, he on the other hand, simulta¬ 
neously invited the private merchants of other European countries, those from the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, China and traders from the various parts and kingdoms of India including those 
from the Mysore Kingdom to trade with the state. His commercial regulations went so far 
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as to instruct his officials on the need to serve the traders with biriyani and pan and even 
offered naval escort to ships from the Chinese quarter who feared piracy in the midscas 
on account of which they hesitated to venture as far as the Karnataka coast. Hpu imposed 
a duty of up to 8% on the various merchants of the different nations, the merchants of 
Mysore were charged only 4^E^-this being the least of the levies that he laid.^ 

In the letter of a contemporary Portuguese, Jose Pedro de Carrera which de¬ 
scribes Haidar's attempts at building a naval infrastructure at BhatkaJ, which we have 
earlier quoted from, also talks about the incentives he offered to draw the merchants to 
his shores, “/r [the fortification at the port] will leave an enclosure big enough for a 
large borough for the residence of numerous merchants of all nationalities who are ex- 
pected to be attached by the gifi of convenient plots of neighbouring lands and loan of 
capital which will ensure their establishment in that place where large warehouses for 
storing goods, articles and ammunition for an arsenal have been so well planned ." ^ 
The measure to ban all dealings by the shroffs and the assumption of charge by the 
state itself of changing coins at a far lesser comroission relieved the mer^ants of an 
unnecessary burden and encouraged them to visit the markets of Mysore on the one hand, 
and on the other, motivated the Mysore merchants to deal with the merchants of the other 
kingdoms without this encumbrance. 

CK Kareem, eibng TiMIliam Kiriq>atrick, talks of a novel measure that Tipu launched. 

"Anodier commendable reform introduced by Tlpu in his kingdom was the State Trading 
Corporation. This was set up with a view of making the people participate in the com¬ 
mercial and trade activities. Shares were sold to his subjects, the value of which ranged 
from Rs 5 to S,000. Share-holders ofRsStoRs 500 were given at the end of the year a 
profit of 50%, depositors of Rs 500 to Rs 5,000 received a profit of 25%, and (hose ofRs 
5,000and above got only 12 %. If a share-holder wanted to sell his shares, he could do so 
without any difficulty He would receive the share value and profit due to him. ” ^ 

This spirit of capitalist innovation compells admiration, and the measure had a 
profound impact. The endeavour mopped up di^rsed private capita^ for the con- 
sedidatioD of state enterprise. It was an attempt to mobilise the bureaucrat and the 
businessman—the small and medium merchants at that—to obtain a stake in all 
Cbeantkolonial state mercantilist ventures but also allow the positive organic inte* 
gradon <il merchant capital with that of Che state. The political fallout ot such a 
roeasnre, in terms of releasiiig a torrent patriotic aspiration cannot be lost si^t 
of. 

Another measure was the insurance that the state provided. If foreign tr^ was 
undertaken on Mysore freights the state offered an insurance on the merchandise till it 
readied the port of delivery. However Buchanan also speaks of a similar insurance for the 
internal trade of Mysore. *‘Far from considering the customs exacted at different places 
on (he road a burthen, the traders here consider them as advantagetrus, for the customs 
house is bound to pay for all goods that may be stolen, or seized by robbers, within their . 
respective districts. “ ^ 

As Buchanan himself admits, this indeed was an "excellent regulation" end highly 
reassuring. It erased what nominal disinclination the merchant might have demonstrated 
to double his trade. Thus, under the umbrage of protectionism and state mercantilism 
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these various measures provided pleasant and conducive conditions for the maturation of 
merchant capital and the consolidation of the Mysore merchant as a class. 

v) The Ban^JIga: Karnataka's Nattonal Merchant"’ 

Although the merchant class was yet to consolidate itself as aclass, its first repre* 
sentatives had already emerged and was In the process of furthering its economic ad- 
vancement It emerged from the warp and woof of the textile trade. 

The textile trade of Bangalore involved four exclusive trading castes: The 
Ban^igam (who were \^rashaivas ^Kannadigas. They were also called as LingaBanajiga 
Sbetti). The Balijas of Telugu descent (whcmi Buchanan calls Iblinga Banajigaru), Kornatis 
(of Telugu origin), and the Nagaraths (of Tamil origin). The Nagarath's dealt in the retail 
sale of manufactured cloth. For the Kornatis, textiles were only an additional item of 
commerce. The Balija's procured cottCHi yam and cotton wool from the Banajiga and 
advanced them to the weavers for manufacture. The Banajigas however had the lion’s 
share of this trade, into which we may take a closer look. 

Among the Banajigas there were apparently four exclusive and specialised fields 
of activity. The first were the ones who procured the raw material for the manufacture of 
textiles and also must have been the ones to sell them; both of which tiiey did on a whole¬ 
sale basis. The second were the ones who purchased these raw materials from the first, 
and m turn, advanced them to the weavers, and perhaps resold to the first type of Banajigas. 
The third group consisted, as we have already seen of, profession of carriers*' and 

were the transporters, lending out bullocks for conveying textile freight. And the fourth, 
called the Gandhaki, dealt in the trade of natural dye stuffs for the textile industry. The 
source of cotton wool and yam wasfiom the Banajiga merchants headquartered in Beilary, 
Adoni, *Aggady\ Dharwad, Hubli, Nargund, Navalgund, Gutti, Savanur and 
Gajendragad—all of which belonged to the chief cottcm producing area of Karnataka. 
The bullocks used for transport were so sturdy when compared to what the poorer mer* 
chants of Mysore used in that they carried more than 400 lbs or twice the buixien of the 
ordinary oxen. 

The finished goods were then carted to altogether different markets, the chief 
among which, apart from Bangalore, were Srirangapatna, Gubbi, Nagara, Chitradurga, 
Chennapatna, Mangalore, Bhatkal, Honnavar, Karwar and Kozhikode. 

Thus the Banajiga’s develc^ied a fabric which stretched from one comer of 
Kam^aka to another, and from one end of the Mysore Kingdom to the other, weaving in 
the process, the textile trade of the State. 

Buchanan mentions that the trade surplus in the textile trade accrued at Bangalore 
and when the Banajigas who returned after their tour of the southern plains, the Mainad 
and the coast; they brought home bullion and not mcichandise. 

This accumulation of merchant capital which took place with each circuit in the 
trade—starting from the procurement of the raw materials to their processing and sale 
only enhanced their grip over the different spheres of the textile economy. Even a section 
of the peasantry and the artisan came to depend increasingly cm them, which gradually 
chang^ to control and regulation of their material life. 
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Describing the agrarian economy of Harihara which was one such important cot* 
ton growing region of the Kingdom, and also home of the Banajiga merchant, Buchanan 
writes: "From this part of the country, cotton and thread are the principal exports. Two 
months before crop season, the merchants advance money to the poor cultivators, and 
charge for interest half a Fanam on each Pagoda, or about 23 1/2% per annum." 

The Banajiga merchant utilised the cash returns that he had obtained form trade 
for lending to the peasantry on an extensive scale in the entire tract of the northern plains 
of Karnataka, a region endowed with black cotton soil. Thus the peasantry of the region 
came under the increasing influence of the market and Banajiga merchant capital. 

Later Buchanan writes: "In this neighbourhood {of Harihara] much cotton thread 
is spun. The women of the cultivators spin part of the produce of their husbands * farms; 
and others receive the cotton wool from the merchants and spin it for hire..,. The mer¬ 
chant always purchases the cotton with the seed and employs people to clean it." 

The raw cotton and thread (in addition to raw silk) was transported to Bangalore. 
Here it was contracted out to the Pattegara, the Telugu and Kannada Devangas, the 
Katri, the *Shaynegaru\ Padmasaii and Samesali—all weaver castes; by advancing the 
money for its manufacture. The conditions of contract stipulated that the weavers should 
not undertake any other job til) the contract was fulfilled and in case of delay, an interest 
had to be paid on the capital advanced 

Thus the conditions of procurement and production of raw cotton, cotton yam 
and cotton or silk f^ric owed itself to regulation by the Banajiga merchant or the finan¬ 
cial control he exercised, making it none other than the putting out system, a characteris¬ 
tic prec^italist feature. 

It would be interesting in the background of the above description of the trading 
activity of the Banajigas to pay anention to Lenin's analysis of the evolution of merchant 
capital. He says: "The principal economic operation of the buyer-up is to buy goods ( 
finished products or raw materials) in order to resell them. In other words, the buyer-up 
is a representative of merchant capital. The starting point of all capital—both industrial 
and merchant's-is the accumulation offree money in the hands of individuals. 

By free money we mean that money which is not needed for personal consump¬ 
tion etc. How this property differentiation takes place in our rural districts has been 
shown in detail above by the data on the differentiation of the agricultural and industrial 
peasantry. These data reveal one of the conditions giving rise to the appearance of the 
buyer-up, namely: the producer's nature, the isolation of small production, the existence 
of economic cor^ict and strife among them. Another condition relates to the character 
of the functions performed by merchants' capital, that is, the marketing of wares and the 
purchase of raw materials. Where the development of commodity production is slight, 
the small producer limits himself to disposing off his wares in the small local market, 
sometimes even to disposing off them directly to the consumer. This is the lowest stage of 
the development of commodity production, hardly to be distinguished form arthan pro¬ 
duction. As the market expands, this petty, scattered marketing (which fidlly conforms to 
perry, scattered production) becomes impossible. In the big market, selling must be on a 
big, on a mass scale. And so (he petty character of production proves to be in irreconcil- 
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able contradiction with the need for bi^ wholesale marketing. Under the existing social 
and economic conditions, with the isolation of the small producers and their differentia¬ 
tion, this contradiction could only be resolved by the well to do minority taking charge of 
marketing, concentrating it in their hands. By buying up goods (or raw materials) on a 
large scale, the buyers-up thus cheapened marketing costs and tranfformed marketing 
from a petty, casual and irregular operation into a large and regular one: and this purely 
economic advantage of large scale marketing inevitably led to the small producer find¬ 
ing himself cut off from the market and defenseless in face of the power of merchants 
capital. Thus under commodity economy, the small producer inevitably falls into depen¬ 
dence upon merchant capital by virtue of the purely economic superiority of large mass 
scale marketing over scattered, petty marketing. ” 

■ This domineering position which the Banajiga achieved as a result of his control 
over the market associated with wholesale textile trade, fetched him a new status in the 
uiban life of the period. In Bangalore the PattanaShetti or 'PeddaChitti* was a Banajiga. 
‘*He was exemptedfrom house rent and one half of the customs on his goods ." 

As Mayor of the city, the state had to implement the decisions of his council. 
Hubennan summed up a similar situation in Europe in lines apt in the context. "On the 
land the aristocracy of birth formed the ruling class: i^ ihe towns the aristocracy of 
money reigned supreme." ™ 

Thus the Banajiga, the aristocracy that emerged on account of its mtmey, became 
a part of the ruling class; but not just of Bangalore city alone. 

Writing the Manual of the North Arcot District early in the twentieth century, HS 
Stewart gives us a more vivid picture of this new mercantile clement which had risen to 
power in the Mysore Kingdom. Almost all the Unga Balija ’slie Banajigas cfVirashaiva 
stock as Edgar Thurston clarifies J ofN. Arcot are traders, who speak Canarese and are 
immigrants from Mysore.... 

At one time they enjoyed much importance in this district, partieidarly in its 
large trading towns. Headsmen among them, styled Chettis, were by the Arcot Nerwabs, 
assigned districts, in which they possessed both magisterial and civil authority, and lev» 
ied taxes from other merchants for their own personal use. 

They carried on very extensive trade with Mysore and die Ceded districts (The 
districts ceded to the British by Tipu as a result of his defeat in the Third Anti-Colonial 
War] and are said to have had enormous warehouses, which they enclosed and fortified. 
Breaches of the peace are also described as not infrequent, resulting from the interfer¬ 
ence of one Linga Balija Chetti with matters relating to the district of another. Their 
authority has long since disappeared, and is only a matter of tradition. ^ 

On his Journey to Mood^idri Buchanan wrote: "The principal merchant isMurtur 
SngaiOf aBan^gar, who lives at Hara-punyahatU (Harapnalli] but has factories [ware¬ 
houses] in every part of the peninsula." 

Thas in the period of Haidar-Tipu rule, a new merchant class did begin to emerge. 
In the history of ttK emergence of the Banajiga as Kamataka*s leading merchant, we 
observe three distinct stages. The first was the period of the Aihole 500 merchants cover¬ 
ing the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This was a typical case of a feudal 
merchant community, trading in items as gems, ivoryjewels and such other commodities 
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which only a feudal clientele desired, and used gold, instead of coins, in its transactions. 
The Aihole SOO were merchants representing the period of early feudalism^ 

The rise of Vijayanagara witnessed the fall of the Aihole 500 and finds its replace^ 
ment by the Salu Mule Banajiga who led the merchant class in the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. They were principally grain merchants and came to dominate the 
cities with their representatives becoming the mayors of the lime.^^ Thus the Salu Mule 
Banajigas were representative of the merchant class in the period of middle feudal- 
iSHL 

The third period of late feudalism, encompassing the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, witnessed another mutation; the replacement of the Salu Mule Banajigas by the 
Banajiga Shettis, the class under discussion. The Banajigas were traders who rose with 
the rise of the textile sector and became the leading merchants of the time, Just as 
the sphere of textiles became the leading sphere of the commodity economy of the 
time. Vijaya Ramaswamy*s following observation makes it clear that in the time of 
Vijayanagara the Banajiga was yet to display any significant degree of development. 
tiles, however, were not a monopolistic item of trade of a specialised merchant 
organisation: they quite frequently formed a part of the general trade. ” 

Thus unlike the Aihole 500 or the Salu Mule Banajigas of the early and 
middle feudal periods, the Banajiga Shettis dealt in a commodity which drew an 
organic relationship between agriculture and manufacture; town and country. It 
based its fortunes on the cotton route and intervened at every process in its evolu¬ 
tion—from its cultivation to its carding, from the extraction of its yam to its carting 
and from the production of the fabric to its sale. The Banajigas had attached them* 
selves to a sphere which was the most important of all the rising sectors of the 
economy of India and Karnataka of the period. Thus their rise obtained a progressive 
direction since it was linked with the rise of the textile economy as such, tl had from its 
ranks not only thrown up an umpteen umber of mayors but had also sent its representa¬ 
tives such as Nallappa Shetti and others to the highest echelons of the Mysore bureau¬ 
cracy and even began to produce a new genre of literature which had severed itself from 
feudal trappings such as the Haidar Nama. 

The Ban^igas, traders In textile, surely were among the first rttbusi repre¬ 
sentatives of a new mercantile class. They rose with a sector which wa.s the lifeline of 
commodity production of Karnataka and it was this very artery that the British 
colonialists on their part first chose to damage and despoil. The contradiction which 
they had with British colimialhm was immediate and direct Haidar and Tipu, the 
true representatives ot this class which was yet struggling to stamp its impress on 
Karnataka’s nalionai market, could grasp very precisely its dynamics and destiny. 
They dashed with British colonialism as other rulers ot India seldom did since it 
was after all the lifeline of not just the Damgigas that was at .»take but the very life 
of the entire masses whom they took on to represent. Did the fall of Tipu also not 
lead to the instantaneous collapse of traders such as Murtur Sangaia and as Stuart 
said with a tinge of scorn, long since caused the ^disappearance’ of a class so im¬ 
pressive in its rising stature? How closer, in history, could a political superstructure 
have been enmeshed with its economic base? 
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8, ONRUSH OF MANUFACTURE 
AND THE ORIGINS OF INDUSTRY 

A. Cradles of Manufacture 

During the reign of Haidar and Tipu we have seen that urbanisation was hastened. 
Let us look a that process in greater detail and study it in the light of the growth of 
manufacture. 

i) The New Demand 

The standing army of nearly 1.5 lakhs, the militia of around l.S lakhs, a civil 
bureaucracy which relied on monthly salaries numbering around one lakh and a popula¬ 
tion consisting of artisans and traders resident in the towns and cities numbering from two 
to three lakhs, the growing rural market for artisanal manufacture and the gradually wid¬ 
ening alMndia and international demand, was, taken as a whole, the market for Mysore's 
manufacture. In all. within the Mysore Kingdom itself, of a total estimated population of 
35 lakhs (that falling within the boundaries of modem Karnataka), nearly seven lakh 
people or 17.5% of the population depended on manufactured commodities for realising 
one or ihft nfhftr of their material needs 

The urbanisation that took place not only housed this population but also served 
it by supplying them with their material necessities. The urban centres which sprung up in 
every nook and comer of Karnataka were thus new structures in its demographic order¬ 
ing that served as units producing commodities for this growing market. 

ii) Spread of Towds and Growth of Cities 

We have seen in the part on agriculture about the proliferation of santhes across 
the countryside. However, it would be correct to classify them as ^ruraP due to the tran¬ 
sient nature of their existence. At the same time, however, we must not loose sight of the 
fact that these santhes constituted the embryos of the future towns and thu.s marked the 
first step in the transition of the demography and therein the division of labour and differ- 
entiaiion of the peasantry; from a rural to an urban setting. That apart, the urban economy 
which sprung up was of two distinct types—the towns and the cities. 

A glance at the sketchy information is quite adequate to describe the spread of 
towns in the Mysore Kingdom. Home’s map of Mysore in 1791 lists nearly 90 towns in 
the Kingdom excluding those in Kerala and Tamil Nadu.^^’ 

Colin Mackenzie's Extracts lists about 180 towns in the Mysore Kingdom. Ex¬ 
cluding those from the Tamil Nadu and Andhra regions, the number would be about 150. 
Of these nearly 100 were located in the central and southern plains region of Kamat^a, 
and the rest were divided among the Malnad and the coast.^”’ Wilks says there were 108 
towns in Old Mysore.®^ 

The towns were characterised by the distinctness of their economic activity when 
compared to the village. When nearly half or more of the population partakes in non¬ 
agrarian economic activity, chief among which are those associated with artisanal com¬ 
modity production or trade, such a demographic cluster may be classified as a town. The 
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following example of Belgaum of which we have a detailed break up of the population 
may serve to illustrate our definition of a town. *'Tke social composition of the small 
town of Belgaum.. from the close of the eighteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, is of great interest in this context Its more than 7600 inhabitants lived in 1309 
houses, ie, a family averaged six people. The first group was made up of Khooshbash 
those living on their own means 'without the necessity of labour-^mainly Brahmans, 
Inamdars (apparently landholders) etc. There were 1,600 such inhabitants or 21%. The 
next group were the beoparee^merchants, shopkeepers, moneylenders, etc, of whom there 
were 1,000 or 13%. Next came Kusuhdar, those * exercising professions' (about 2100), 
accounting for 2 7% of the population of whom more than half were weavers. There were 
2,000 (26% kool — cultivators) on their lands, and, fmally, the mazdoor labourers, of 
whom there were over 900 or 12%, The last named tilled the estates of the landowners. 
The urban artisans were generally divided into two large groups the wealthy ones who 
had their own instruments of labour...and the poor labourers." ^ Thus 40% of the 
population was composed of either merchants or artisans. 

In the towns of the period there were two distinct types that we come across. First 
were those which were principally trading centres and secondly were those which were 
principally related to production. While a fair portion of the (owns of the Maidan region 
were associated with manufacture, almost all the towns of the Malnad and Karavali were 
dominated by trade. 

Of the trading towns we have in the previous part discussed about Gubbi, where 
more than 50% of the residents were merchants. Similarly we have in the previous chap¬ 
ter also cited Vasantha Madhava who speaks of the trading towns of the coast which 
served the hinterland of Mangalore. Buchanan says: *7n the fort war placed a KhUadar, 
or commandant with a garrison of400 men. In the town there were more than 1000 
houses, and it enjoyed a considerable trade ." ^ 

About Bidnur Buchanan says: ''At his ITipu's} death the town contained between 
fourteen andfifteen hundred houses, besides huts; ISO new houses have been since built 
and merchants are resorting to it from all quarters. It cannot be expected, however, to 
arrive at its former greatness, as it is neither the seat of a court, nor of any public works. 
It possesses no manufactures: so that its chief support ^lU be its trade, as being a conve^ 
nient thoroughfare. ” 

About Davangere, Buchanan wrote, that it contained 500 houses. ''DavanglH 
is a place of considerable trade, and is the residence ofmany merchants, who keep oxen, 
and send goods to distant places.... The trade of Davangui chiefly consists in ex¬ 
changing the produce of one neighbouring country, for those of another. The only ar¬ 
ticles of export produced in the neighbourhood are cumlies, Jagory and caltay"^ 

Thus towns such as Mangalore, Gubbi, Bidnur and Davangere were trading towns, 
either on account of their location on the thoroughfares of trade or by virtue of being a 
passage from land to sea ways or being centres of collection of agricultural produce or 
collection points for products from the rural artisans. 

On the other hand were towns such as Malavalli, Chennapatna, Madhugiri, 
Benkipuraand Kikkeri f<x instance, which were all production centres and the population's 
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of which were basically formed of artisans. It appears that about half the total number of 
towns were trading centres and the other half, centres of manufacture, needing the further 
progress of merchant capital and the advance of commodity production. 

Whether being centres of manufacture or trade, the proliferation of towns and 
their spread at a short distance from one another, about 30 Kms on an average, and in 
certain pockets even 20 kms from one another, made them vital links in the chain of 
commodity production and ganglion attracting or disseminating commodities of manu¬ 
facture. Most of these towns which took shape in the late eighteenth century were highly 
resilient. They sustained the shock of colonialism and reemerged as urban centres by the 
beginning of the twentieth century, thereby providing for a stability and continuity even 
though under changed conditions of imperialism. 

In addition to the innumerable towns were the cities. Srirangapatna with a popu¬ 
lation of 1.5 lakhs,^^ Nagar with a population of 1 lakh.^^ Bangalore with a population 
of I lakh,^ Sir aa with a population of 60,000,**' and Bellary with a population of about 
30,000^^ were the five major cities in the Kannada heartland area of the Mysore King¬ 
dom. To this list Chitradurga may be added, however information about the place is 
deficient. Dharwad was close on the heels of the cities or perhaps had already become 
one, being Tipu’s northern capital. 

Elphinstone said, though at a later date: ‘*There are no large towns in this part of 
the country [Bombay Karnataka}. Hubli is, I believe, the largest, and I have heard it 
estimated at 15,000 souls. In towns of Belgaum and Sahpur, which, though nearly con¬ 
tiguous. belong one to government, and one to Chintaman rule, may amount together to 
13,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. / have not heard of any other town in this district that 
contains more than 5,000 inhabitants. ” 

Srirangapatna, the political capital was also the biggest of the cities. Buchanan 
says : ''Perhaps we may safely admit theformer population of the island to have amounted 
to 1,50,000 persons: who were entirely supported by the court and army, scarcely any 
manufactures being established. “ *** 

We also learn that during Tipu’s reign, "A new trading centre was established 
on the island of Srirangapatna and named Shahr Ganjam ." 

Montgomery Marlin says: "The Sehr Ganjam, a suburb detached from the 
fortified town, was demolished by Tipu on the investment of the place (by the British}, 
hut ivrts afterwards built with considerable regularity. Population of the island durm 
his reign, estimated at 1,50,000, in 1800 it was only 31,895 exclusive of the garrison. 

We might roughly say that about a third of the population was composed of the 
army based on the various military estimates provided. While a significant portion of ihe 
population was associated with trade, it would however be wrong to dismiss Srirangaptnu 
as completely devoid of manufacture While its artisan fkopulatior^ was indeed insignifi¬ 
cant, it possessed the largest state industry, turning out arms, ammunition, and other 
paraphernalia for its military machine, thereby acquiring an unique place in the realm of 
manufacture. 

Bangalore had a civilian population of 60,000.”^ With its garrison it totalled 1 
lakh. flourishing weaving industry had grown under the patronage of the Mvsore 
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Sullans and Bangalore Silks hurl begun to acquire the fame which they still p<?sse\.s. 
Merchants and traders flocked to the city." 

Bangalore evidently was the pulsating and vibrant commercial capital of the 
Kingdom. The manufacture and sale of textiles was at its core. The Bangalore fort 
was also a leading centre of production^ next only to Srirangapatna, in terms of 
state industry for military hardware. The importance of Bangalore however lay in 
infecting its contagion for manufacture from 10 to 15 kms in its neighbourhood. 
The following il lustration from Buchanan immediately after his departure from Bangalore 
is revealing: "I went three cosses to SirjQ»pura, one of the manufacturing 
towns dependent on Bangalore. The weavers of Sirjapura are of the casts called 
Devangas, Shalay and Togataru. The cloths were...made of a very fine qual- 
The merchants here act merely as brokers and the weavers frequently carry their 
own goods for sale to Bangalore. Purchases are made here of traders from 
Seringapatam, Sira, Chalrakal, Codeal IMangalord Savanuru, 
Gubi, Bangaluru, Colar, Malavagal IMulahagalJ. Caugundy, Hosso- 
cotay, Balapura [Chikhallapur). Tumeuru, Magadi and Krishna^giri. 
The merchants of this place bring their cotton from Bangaluru, Hosso^Cotay 
atd Color. 

I went four cosses to Walur. and by the way passed through a manufacturing 
town maned Lacor . It is not quite so large as Walur: hut is a well built mad fort, 
strengthened by a fine hedge. The weavers of Walur arc of the casts called Devangas, 
Padmashalays, Shayanagas, Togotas and Coiculru who are a 
Tigul tribe, as the people here say: for in Karnoia proper, all the tribes that speak 
the Tamul language are called Ttgulru. The cloths made by the Coiculru 
have red borders, like those made by Togataru: but they are of thinner fabric. 

For.sale the weavers carry part of their goods to the neighbouring towns at their 
weekly markets and partly sell them to merchants who come from Hosso-Cotay, Color, 
Masty, Lacor, Sirja Pura, Bangaluru and Krishnagiri. They procure all their cotton 
from Hosso^coiay.” 

Vallur which contained 500 houses and a population of roughly 3.000 is also 
described by Buchanan as "by far the richest and best built that / have yet .seen above the 
Ghats'^'^^ 

The case of Sarjapura. Lakkur and ValJur are important because all these were 
towns and not villages. Their manufacture was related to a considerable degree on Ban¬ 
galore. Apan from the textile towns that encircled Bangalore there were quite a few' oil 
towns which pressed oil and sold it for the dyeing industry of Bangalore. This apart, on 
the road to Magadi were the forge.s which fulfilled Bangalore’s requirements of iron. In 
short, there were quite a few towns that do not receive mention in either Mackenzie’s or 
Home's lists. Yet these were thriving centres, and were a spiliKiver of urban Banga¬ 
lore. They were its satellite towns and formed part of the Bangalore agglomeration 
hiking thereby, the real population of the city by several thousand, perhaps making 
Bangalore in the process among the biggest of cities in India then. 
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Chicherov*^ observation that “large commercial and industrial towns became 
local marketing centres which united economically not only rural areas but also 
many smaller towns'* is well borne out in this regard. 

Thus while Bangalore exhibited a great degree of such unification as a result of 
the concentration of merchant capital capable of already commencing to unify the entire 
Kingdom, the other major towns and cities served as regional centres of unification and 
must have had similar interlinkages with the lesser emerging urban centres which sur¬ 
rounded them. 
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The third major city was Nagara fomicrly known as Bidnur. Hayawadana Rao 
says: '’Being in the direct course of trade by the Hosangadi-Chat, it rapidly increased in 
size and importance until there was a prospect of the houses reaching the number of a 
lakh, which would entitle it to be called a Sagara or city. The city was eight miles in 
circumference ... In pursuance of the intention to make it!Bidnur] a Nagara. Hyder 
gave is, it is said, the name of Hyder^Nagat, and greatly increased its trade. 

He built a palatial residence outside the fort, established in the town its principal 
arsenals, which employed many hands in the manufacture of arms and ammunition, and 
continued the old mint of the Keladi chiefs and struck coins in his own name-^Hyderi 
Pagodas, fie gave great encouragement to merchants....” 

What did this growth of towns and cities signify? Chicherov sums up well 'The 
growth and development of towns in India during the period under review was one of the 
most important results of the deepening social division of labour, the separation of the 
crafts from agriculture, and the expansion of commodity money relations. 

The development of domestic and especially of foreign trade, exerted an enor¬ 
mous influence on the growth of towns, on the transformation of villages into large 
commercial and industrial centres. ” 

Marx and Engels say it this way: "The separation of town and country can also 
be understood as the separation o] capital and landed property, as the beginning of the 
existence and development of capital independent of landed property-the beginning of 
property having its basis only in labour and exchange. ” ^ 

iii) Patron^e and Pace 

The objective conditions created by the rise of commodity production provided 
the basis for the process of urbanisation. But that in itself would have been inadequate 
given the rapidity of the process. State patronage was the timely catalyst. 

Haidar and Tipu were great town and city builders. As we have already seen. 
Haidar played a key role in the building of Nagar and it was Tipu s effort that went to the 
making of Shehar Ganjam. 

Praxy Fernandes writes of another such concerted effort on the part of Tipu: "On 
the banks of the Bey pur river. Tipu laid the foundation stone of his new capital of Malabar, 
which he called Farokabad or Farookhia. This was anew settlement. Regarding the 
origins of Davangere Buchanan writes: "Davangiri contains about 500 houses and a 
new bazar is now building.... In the centre of the town is a small mud fort. Some years 
ago. it was a poor village: and its rise is owing to the encouragement given to settlers by 
Apojee Rama a Maratha chief who having entered into the service of Hyder. ob¬ 
tained the place as a Jaghire. He died without heirs, but Tippoo continued to give 
encouragement to settlers, and ever since it has been gradually increasing. Jt is the first 
place in the Chatrakal [Ckitradurga] principality (Rayada) towards the west: and 
the Amildar of the district (Taluk) usually resides at it, although, properly it is not the 
Kasba or chief town, Thus the importance of Davangere. in so short a lime changed 
that the Amildar shifted his quarters to this budding town. 
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Buchanan says that Tipu ‘'frequently founded new bazars, or market towns". 
They must have set up several dozens of towns during their rule. A closer look at the 
local histories of towns is sure to yield positive information in this regarded. 

Just as true merchants, Haidar and Tipu were constantly scouting for the way¬ 
ward artisan who had freed himself from feudal clutches. Feudalism continued to grind 
under its heel, a good deal of the artisan population of the Kingdom. 

Another source which hastened the process of urbanisation was sponsored immi¬ 
gration. E>uring their forays into British territory, Haidar and Tipu brought back with 
them these producers of wealth and settled them in the various towns and cities of their 
Kingdom. This was one source for enriching their industry and trade. 

Viscount Valencia wrote in 1804: "Haidar indeed carried offfrom the Carnatic 
above 60,000 fimilies...." 

However, a .signi^cant factor causing immigration to the towns and cities of the 
Mysore Kingdom was British colonialism itself. 

The Black Town outside Fort William in Madras was already a backyard of social 
dregs, with its artisans staving off impoverishment. The impact of British colonial rule 
gradually radiated from Madras along the trail of the white trader, and in various degrees 
affected the artisans and merchants of lesser towns which they inhabited. In a bid to fight 
ot! the oppression ot the white man, the artisans and merchants used what was a time- 
tested form of protest against feudal compulsion—migration. They sought the safe ha¬ 
vens of the Mysore Kingdom which was active in protecting itself from the colonial scourge. 

A diehard colonialist like Viscount Valcntia, who was Tilled with rage and spite for 
the rule of Tipu, by his denial of such immigration was on the contrary only confirming 
the truth. He wrote in his Voyages and Travels: 'To the assertion that many had quitted 
our provinces to live under the milder government of Tipu, it is impossible to give any 
Other reply than a positive denial of its truth, and I am at a loss to conjecture on what 
authority it is stated." ^ 

After the conceding of Tamil speaking territories to the British following his de¬ 
feat in the Third Anticoloniai War in 1792, the impact of colonialism was soon felt by the 
people of the Ceded Districts. Citing various records, Nikhiles Guha writes: "V/hen the 
Companys administration soon replaced that of the Mysore rulers, the condition of the 
people did not improve immediately. The residents of the Muthupaliyam village in Velur 
Taluk of Salem district expressed their hardships due to increase of land rents in a peti¬ 
tion to the president of the Board of Revenue. (Edward Sanders, President of Revenue 
Board, Baramahal Records. Sec vi, p 70). Three or four thousand ryots from the taluks 
of Omalur and Tharamangalam in the central division of the territories ceded by Tippu 
to the English returned hack to the Sultan's dominions to escape persecution by the local 
amildar. (Enclosure to letter from Read to Munro, 22 Feb 1796, ibid, p 22) Complaints 
were heard from the weavers at Nangapalli that they were being made to work for (he 
Company. A similar representation was made by f^een weaverfamilies at Erode, Munro 
as Assistant Collector of the Baramahal warned his superior, Alexander Read, that an 
exacting policy to the cultivators would prevent many of them from returning to Com^ 
pony territories from Tipu's dominions, where they had sought shelter. (Munro to Read. 
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23 Nov 1792, ibid, Sec V7/4 p 16). His apprehensions were expressed shortly after the 
British assumed the revenue responsibilities cf the area. 

'.../am convinced we should lose most of our weavers. 

'Do something for your weavers. Either let the price of cloth be raised or let 
them be left at liberty to work for whom they please. 

' The Company will lose greatly in the end by distressing them. Were they at 
liberty to work where they could get most profit, the country would soon be full of them. 
Nothing was ever more illJudged than sending a ihkwhment of black and white dubashes 
to press them into the service immediately at the close of war in which so many of them 
had been ruined; it would have been much wiser to have done something in it for a year 
or tH'o till the weavers had recovered themselves a little and acquired confidence in our 
government*.** 

Officid British records stale that in 1783 while the price of rice in Mysore sold at 
10 seers a rupee, it cost three limes tnore in the Madras Presidency which had come under 
British rule. At the same time, the source adds that in Madras: *There is no scarcity of 
grains here, rather plenty. Bui the sirdars with an eye to their own private advantage, 
monopolise it....** 

All these were powerful factors contributing to the rapid pattern of demographic 
change in Mysore. 

For an inkling of the pace of such change, Bangalore is a case in point; 100 years 
before Haidar Ali and Hpu Sultan when Bangalore was purchased by Chikkadevaraja it 
had a population several hundred strong. By the time it was granted as a jaghir to Haidar 
in 1746-47. about SO years later, Its entire population stood at 20.000.^^^ 

By the close of the century its population excluding the agglomeration, had in¬ 
creased by at least five times, or at an average of 16,000 per decade or at an average 
decadinal growth of 16%—a figure which must have far ou^Mced the rate of populaticm 
growth for the entire Kingdom as such. 

Some simple computation may help us visualise the pace of urbanisation and its 
quickly changing proportion vis-a-vis the rural pt^lation. 

The population of Karnataka under Haidar-Tipu rule during the period has been 
estimated at 35 lakhs. Ibc big cities including Dharwad. Bcllary and Chitradurga must 
have contained a populatimi of about 5 lakhs. Considering the average that the Mysore 
government of the time used in its stabstical computations, of five people per house- 
hold^'^ and at a modest estimate placing the average siie of the town to be 200 houses, 
we arrive at a figure of 1.000 as the size of the population for the average town. Consid¬ 
ering 25% or 250 of the total 1.025 kasbas or taluk towns, the total pt^ulation residing in 
the towns was 2.5 lakhs. The total urban population then was 7.5 lakhs. This estimate 
was not far removed from what we arrived at in the first section of this chapter which was 
computed on a profession-wise break up of the population that fell outside the gamut of 
the feudal economy. In fact the figure of 7 lakhs we thus arrived at only corroborates that 
the 7.5 lakh figure for the urban population is a realistic estimate. Thus the total urban 
population in the late eighteenth century was about 21% of the total population of what 
constituted that part of Karnataka that came under the rule of Haidar and Tipu. 
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If one ccMisiders the 1803-04 census of the Mysore Government, it placed the 
population of Princely Mysore at 21.71,754^^* or roughly at 22 lakhs. If one excluded 
Bellary and Dharwad which did not belong to Princely Mysore, then the population of the 
big cities of Princely Mysore may be estimated to have been 4.5 lakhs. 

Considering Colin Mackenzie's schedule as our index, we can identify about 130 
towns or 72% as falling in the domain of Princely Mysore. Thus 72% of the total town 
populaticHi of the time would be 1.8 lakhs. Hence the total urban popul^tm of those 
districts of Old Mysore while under tipu's reign was 6.3 lakhs or 28%. 

These figures of 21% urban population for the whole of the Mysore Kingdom 
falling within the territory of Karnataka during the reign of TIpu sultan and 28% for the 
Old Mysore region indicate a high degree of urbanisation and it surely was much ahead of 
the all-India averages of the time. Irfan Habib's estimate of the urban populatitm at the 
end of Mughal rule of 15% compares favourably with our estimates describing the period 
immediately aft^ the fall of the Mughals.’*’ Not just that, U is ahead of certain States of 
today's India and what is more, the 28% urbanis^on of the Princely Mysore of Hpu's 
dominions is only slightly less than the average level of urbanisation in today's Karnataka. 

Let us now turn our attention to the role that this exuberant mosaic of urban 
centres played in the mercantile econcHny and how they emerged as the cradles of capital¬ 
ism in Karnataka. 

B. Handicrafts Industry and the Puttii^^Out System 

In the flnal parts of the chapter on early feudalism we have seen about the birth of 
single commodity production by the artisan. This was the first ess^itial stage in the 
growth of c^talism within the womb of the feudal economy. 

In the Karnataka of the late eighteenth century we witness the multiplication of 
this process on such a wide scale that no village remained untouched by it, constituting an 
important factor for the development of c^itaiisnL This scattered nature of commodity 
{ffoduction was undertaken under conditions wherein the artisan or peasant purchased or 
produced all the raw material and themselves sold the fmished goods at the santhe oribe 
urban markets. 

Among ail, the textile industry of this period relied on simple commodity produc¬ 
tion. Spinning was undertaken by this process. Buchanan writes that near Bangalore: "A/ 
the weekly markets cotton wool is bought up in small quantities by the poor womenqfaU 
casts, except the Brahmanas; for these never spin.... 

The women of aU other casts spin, and at the weekly markets sell to the weavers 
the thread that is not wantedforfamily use. 

A good portion of the spinning industry, particulariy in the cotton growing dis¬ 
tricts of Dharwad, Belgaum, Bij^ur, Raichur and Bellary was formed on such a basis. 
Chicberov says: Thus in Mysore at the end of the eighteenth century spinning was one of 
the main occupationsofpeasatu women.’*^^"' 

Apart from yam, the production of coarse textiles which was the linen for the 
poor folk, was carried out on a similar basis. Of this Buchanan says: The coarse cloths 
made in the neighbourhood by the Devangas, Togatars and Whaniaru [Holeyas], sell 
Jhm 2 to 6 Fanams for each piece called shiray. 
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This scattered nature of simple commodity production had undergone a change. 
And by die time of the rule of \^jayanagara and Adilshahis. or that of middle feudalism, 
had clearly evolved into the next stage of development—(be buyers-up or puttings 
out phase. A very significant portion of commodity production during the late eigh- 
teendi century was undertaken under this mode, wherein a merchant or few intervened 
between the commodity producer and its user, with the former putting-out ware based on 
the material or monetary advance made by the merchant. Asok Sen writes th^ an ^..im¬ 
portant feature of industrial production in Tspu Sultan's Mysore is found in the wide¬ 
spread prevalence of the 'putting out' system which used to keep the direct producers 
under the domination of merefumts." 

Dealing with the question in hi^book The Development of Capitalism in Russia, 
Lenin says: "...let us confine ourselves to indicating the mam forms assumed by mer¬ 
chants capital in the small industries. Die first and simplest form is the purchase of 
wares by the merchant from the small commodity producers. Where buying up is poorly 
developed or where there are numerous competing buyers-up, the sale of goods, to the 
merchant may not differ from any other sale, but in the vast majority of cases the local 
buyer-up is the only person to whom the peasant can regularly dispose off his wares, and 
then the buyer takes advantage of his monopoly position to force the price he pays to the 
producer down to rock bonom. The second form of merchants capital consists in its 
eombinaxion with usury: the peasant who is constantly in need ofmoney, borrows it from 
the buyer up and repays the debt with his goods. The sale of his goods in this case (whidt 
is very widespread) always takes place at artificially reduced prices. whicKdfkJido not 
leave the kandiertfftsman as much as a wage-worker could get. Moreover, the rel^tons 
of the creditor to the debtor inevitably led to the personal dependence the latter, to 
bondage, to the creditor taking advantage of specific occasions of the debtor's need, etc. 
The thirdform of merchants capital is payment of wares with goods, a common practice 
among village buyers up. The spec fic feature of this form is that it is typical not only of 
the small industries but of absolutely all underdeveloped stages commodity produc¬ 
tion and capitalism ." 

Ail these different forms of merchant capital in relation to the commodity pro* 
ducer was widespread during the rule of Haidar and Tipu. 

The case of Vallur is an example. Buchanan says: "The chief manufacture cf 
WaBuru is cotton cloth, and the weavers wotk both for country use and for exporta¬ 
tion.... The finer kinds they either weave on their own account selling them to traders as 
the same places; or they receive advances from merchants to enable them to purchase 
thread." 

Chicherov provides us with two instances of how the putting out system work^. 
"The state of affairs that developed in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the 
town of Belgaum...is highly illustrative. As T Marshall reports, the cloth woven here is 
all of a very close texture and all made on account for the merchants of Shahpoor who 
advance money 'to the weaver for the purchase of thread and for his subsistence whilst 
the work is in hand four or five months'." ^ 

In another instance Chicherov describes that: "...there were silk weavers' settle¬ 
ments 25 to 30 miles off the town of Bagalkot. Bagalkot meKhants advanced money to 


the weavers and also 'sold* raw silk to them, which they brought from the town. Many of 
the weavers owed money to the merchants and later bought up 'nearly the whole product 
of the weaving establishments', this selling of raw silk often turning into the distribution 
of raw materials to the weavers. 

T Marshall, in describing the conditions in South Maharashtra [Bombay 
Karnataka], mentions that the merchants from Bagalkot were 'supplying part of the 
materials and purchasing and selling nearly the whole product of (he weaving establish- 
ments in small towns within a circle of 25 miles, nearly the whole of this being calculated 
for exportation*." 

Earlier in this chapter we have cited a few instances from Buchanan which de¬ 
scribe the prevalence of the putting-out system as it obtained in agriculture. 

Another process contributing to the development of the putting out system was» 
as Lenin rightly observed, that ''buyers up have emerged and continue to emerge*' from 
the very midst of the "scattered state of small commodity producers and their utter dif¬ 
ferentiation. He cites the instances of the lace-making industry in Moscow gubernia; 
a process which found parallel in the case of the blanket industry of Kamataka.^^ 

In an account of blanket production. Buchanan says: The staple product of 
Chatrakal [Chitradurga] principality consists of Cumlies. or a kind of blankets 
which in (heir fabric generally resemble English camblets. They are 4 cubits broad, by 
12 long and form a piece of dress which (he natives of Kamata almost universally 
wear. They are not dyed but are the natural colour of the wool, which in (he finer ones is 
almost always a good black The best are made at Harapunya-haUy in the territory 
lately ceded to the Company, and at Mavanagiri. Each of the blankets made of the 
wool from the first shearing of the sheep sells firm 2 to 12 Pagodas.... Those at 4 
Pagodas are the finest made for common sale; and these, with all of an inferior value, 
are brought to weekly markets, and purchased by the merchant for ready money If any 
of a higher valued are wanted, advances must be made. The great excellence of these 
«blankets is their power of turning rain; and the finer they are, the better they do this. 
Some have been made, that were valued so high as from (wo to diree hundred Rupees, 
and that were considered to be impenetrable by water." 

This item of "universar use was the chief commodity produced in the districts of 
Chitradurga and Bellaiy. The conversion of blankets into a commodity brought the oth¬ 
erwise isolated Kuruba and Golla populations, castes constituting more than 7% of the 
total population of Karnataka today, under the influence of the market. 

Buchanan, in describing the commerce of Bangalore says: "Black blankets or 
Ctunlies. are here a considerable article of commerce: <tnd some merchants of the 
Curubaru caste trade in nothing else. They are brought chiefly from Gori Bidnum 
in (he Madkugiri Talue, and also from Sira, Chatrakal and Batakari. 
The lu^l um by muth ilte best, next to them are those from Chatrakal.” 

Thus we may conclude from these accounts of Buchanan that the putting-out 
system which emerged in the blanket industry threw up a merchant class which rose from 
among the ranks of the Kuruba weavers, sheep rearers themselves; but by the late eigh¬ 
teenth century, this section completely dissociated itself from production and concentrat- 
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101. A small mill for cleaning cotton from Harihara which was 
an important centra for ootton trad« and yarn production 

ing on trade, thereby also concentrating dispersed trade in these commodities, it emerged 
as a new class buying*up, if need be, by paying an advance to the weavers. 

The impact of the putting out system gradually led to its next higher form. Con¬ 
tinuing his observations on the putting out system as it prevailed in the textile industry of 
Belgaum, Chicherov says: "The weavers sank so deeply in debt to these merchants that 
everything they produced belonged to the latter since it was made at their orders and 
with their money ." ^ 

Lenin sums up this transition thus: The fourth form of merchants's capital is 
payment by the merchant with the particular kinds of goods that are needed by the ^handi¬ 
craftsmen'for production (raw or anciilary maierialSf etc). The sale of materials of 
production to the small industrialist may also be an independent operation of merchants 
capital, quite analogous to the operation of buying-up finished goods. When, however, 
(he buyer-up of finished goods begins to pay for them with the raw materials needed by 
(he 'handicraftsmen', this marks a very big step in the development of capitalist rela¬ 
tions. Having cut off the small industrialist from the finished-goods market, the buyer- 
up now cuts him off from the raw materials market, and thereby brings him completely 
under his sway. It is only one step from this form to that higher form of merchant's 
capital under which the buyer-up directly hands out materials to the 'handicraftsmen' to 
be worked up for a definite payment. The handicraftsman becomes Aefacto a wage¬ 
worker, working at home for the capitalist; the merchant's capital of the buyer-up is Here 
transformed into industriaLcapital. Capitalist domestic industry arises. In the small 
industries it is met with more or less sporadically; its introduction on a mass scale, 
however, relates to the next and higher stage of capitalist development." ^ 

This new stage involved the subjection of the commodity producers under the 
control of merchant capital and their relocation under one roof. This stage which took 
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root in the Karnataka of the late eighteenth century was none other than c^itaJist manu- 
facture. But before arriving at capitalist manufacture per se, there was a transitory form 
of capitalist cooperation which also existed in Mysore. 

C. Capitalist Cooperation 

By far the best exposition of c^italist cooperation is found in Karl Marx's Capi¬ 
tal. Let us loook at his analysis regarding this form of production before seeing how it 
was manifested in the Mysore of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. 

Explaining the economic advantage of this form and thus the transition of the 
mode of existence of capital, Marx says: "Even without an alteration in the system of 
workings the simultaneous employment of a large number of labourers effects a revolu¬ 
tion in the material conditions of the labour-process. 

The buildings in which they work^ the store houses for the raw material, the 
implements and utensils used simultaneously or in turns by the workmen: in short a 
portion of the means of production, are now consumed in common. On the one hand, the 
exchange value of these means of production is not increased: for the exchange value of 
a commodity is not raised by its use^ value being consumed more thoroughly and to 
greater advantage. On the other hand, they are used in common, and therefore on a 
larger scale than before. A room where twenty weavers work at twenty looms must be 
larger than the room of a single weaver with two assistants. But it costs less labour to 
build one workshop for twenty persons than to build ten to accommodate two weavers 
each; thus the value of the means ofproduction that are concentratedfor use in common 
on a large scale does not increase in direct proportion to the expansion and to the in¬ 
creased useful effect of those means. When consumed in common, they give up a smaller 
part of their value to each single product: partly because the total value they part with is 
spread over a greater quantity of products, and partly because their value, though abso¬ 
lutely greater is, having regard to their sphere of action in the process, relatively less 
than the value of isolated means of production. Owing to this, the value of a part of the 
constant capital falls, and in proportion to the magnitude of the fall, the total value of 
the commodity also falls. The effect is the same as if the means of production had cost 
less. The economy in their application is entirely owing to their being consumed in 
common by a large number of workmen. Moreover, this character of being necessary 
coruiitions of social labour, a character that distinguishes them from the dispersed and 
relatively more costly means of production of isolated, independent labourers, or small 
masters, is acquired even when the numerous workmen assembled together do not assist 
one another, bus merely work side by side. A portion of the instruments of labour ac¬ 
quires this social character before the labour process itself does so ." 

On the significance and peculiarities of capitalist cooperation in the transfer of the 
technique of production from feudalism to capitalism, Marx says: "...capitalist coopera¬ 
tion does not manifest itself as a particular historicalform of cooperation, but coopera¬ 
tion itself appears to be a historical form peculiar to, and specifically distinguishing the 
capitalist process of production.... It is the first change experienced by the actual labour 
process, when subjected to capital. This change takes place sponfaneottsly. The simul- 
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taneous employment of a large number of wage-labourers, in one and the same process, 
which is a rtecessary condition of this change also forms the starting-point of capitalist 
production. This poiru coincides with the birth of capital itself... 

In the elementary form, under which we have hitherto viewed it, cooperation is a 
necessary concomitant of all production on a large scale, but it does not, in itself, repre¬ 
sent a fixed form characteristic ofa particular epoch in the development ofthe capitalist 
mode of production. At the most it appears to do so, and that only approximately, in the 
handicraft-like beginnings of marurfaciure, and in that Idrui of agriculture on a large 
scale, which corresponds to the epoch of manufacture, and is distinguished from peasant 
agriculture, mainly by the number of the labourers simultarteously employed, and by the 
mass of the means of production concentrated for their use. Simple cooperation is al¬ 
ways the prevailing form in those branches of production in which capital operates on a 
large scale, and division of labour and machinery play but a subordinate part. 

Cooperation ever constitutes the fundamental form of the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction, nevertheless the elementary form of cooperation coruinues to subsist as a par- 
ticuiarform of capitalist production side by side with the more developed forms of shat 
mode cf production ." 

Thus capitalist cooperation reorganised production in such a manner that the prin^ 
cipa] means of production continued to rest with those that laboured. However, the 
artisan was in perpetual debt. Let us see how capitalist cooperation was reflected in the 
industry of the time, particularly^-as Marx observed—in the handicrafts sector. 

Capitalist cooperation had developed in the Mysore Kingdom on a wide scale and 
particularly since the period of Chikkadevaraja’s antifeudal reform. 

'"Cooperation involving a definite division of labour could be observed...in the 
organisation of production of coloured glassware in Mysore at the end of the eighteenth 
century" says Chicherov.’” 

He was obviously referring to the process of jHoduction in Chennapatna that 
Buchanan had reported. Chicherov adds: "Mention should also be made of the develop¬ 
ing cooperation of labour in oil pressing, where rich oil manufacturers had up to 5 
presses in their workshops, using oil seed they received from the peasants through a 
system kf money advances ." 

In Bangalore we may observe three distinct classes of weavers. The first included 
ChePattegaraand Katri. The second was composed of the Shenagaia, Padmasaii. Samesali, 
Kannada Devanga and Telugu Devanga. The third included the Togata and Holeya castes. 

From this second group of weavers emerged capitalist cooperation. To cite 
Buchanan: "Among the Padmashalay there are few servants employed, but ail the 
males of a family live together, and work tn the same house, very seldom engaging them¬ 
selves to work out for hire. The Samayshaiay keep more servants. The people of 
these two classes live better than those employed in agriculture. A man at fine work can 
gain a Fanam a day.... ^ 

The above instance captures the transition of coital ist cooperation into capitalist 
manufacture. The element of cooperation is predominant. Thus here we have an instance 
wherein the transformation to capitalist cooperation is achieved not by merchant capital 
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but by the master weaver. On the role of family labour in such capitalist enterprise Lenin 
tells us: " Tamity cooperation' is thus (he basis of capitalist co-operation. It goes 
without saying, of course, that this 'law'applies only to the smallest commodity-produc¬ 
ers. only to the rudiments of capitalism; this law proves that the tendency of the peas¬ 
antry is to turn into a petty bourgeoisie. As soon as workshops with a fairly large num¬ 
ber of wage-workers arise, the significance of family co-operation' must inevitably 
decline...to the extent that the 'handicraft' industries are so small (hat family co-opera¬ 
tion'predominates in them, thus family co-operation is the surest guarantee of the devel¬ 
opment of capitalist co-operation. Here consequently, stand out in full relief the dialec¬ 
tics of commodity production, which transform 'working with our own hands' into 'work¬ 
ing with others' hands', into exploitation," 

Basing on the information provided by Buchanan, Chicherov comes to the fol¬ 
lowing conclusion about capitalist cooperation in agriculture. 

"In the seventeenth and especially the eighteenth century cooperation of labour 
developed also in agricultural production and in the processing of its products; notably 
in the production of sugar from sugar-cane. Here too, we observe the familiar paoem: 
the development of small commodity production, carried on by individual artisans or 
farmers by way of the cooperation of their labour in artels.... 

F Buchanan, for example, describes the cooperation of the peasants in Mysore at 
the end of the eighteenth century who, combining their 'human' and 'productive' re¬ 
sources {bullocks, carts, etc) jointly harvested sugarcane. Buchanan says: 'When the 
works and machinery have been prepared for making jagory, all the proprietors of sug¬ 
arcane in (he village assemble, and work together a day at each man's field, in rotation 
until the whole is finished'. After that they split up into groups to process the sugarcane 
into gur. A nimther of peasants were engaged in bringing the cane to the place of pro¬ 
cessing, where one man cut it and took the pieces into the boiling house. Another man 
handed the cane to the third who fed the mill extracting the Juice from the cane. Still 
another man drove the bullocks turning the mill. The cane Juice was carried by a special 
workman to the boiler The mill went day and night, the Jagory being tapped three times 
a day. The gur was (hen collected in special pots and weighed. 

The jaggery was then divided up among the producers, part of which they sold, 
retaining the rest for domestic consumption. 

In this Instance, again, we notice the gradual transition of capitalist coop< 
eradon into capitalist a manufacture with (he partial employment ot free labour. 

In our earlier discussion on agriculture of the period we have seen how an inde* 
pendent peasantry emerged as a class. It was such independent peasants—the much better 
off among them-that resorted to capitalist agricultural processing in (he fonn of coop- 
cration. It should not be forgotten that the existence of such an indepeodeiit dass of 
peasants Is a precondition for the rise or capitalist cooperation in agriculture. 
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D* Capitalist Manufacture 

There arc two specific preconditions for (he development of manufacture in a 
given society. On the one hand Marx says: '*Since th£ production and circulation of 
commodities are the general prerequisites of the capitalist mode of production, division 
of labour in manufacture demands, that division of labour in society at large should 
previously have attained a certain degree of development/'^^ 

The growth of urban centres, and among them the rise of big cities are an example 
of this "certain degree of development" in the Mysore Kingdom, with the villages throw¬ 
ing up free labourers who already began to converge upon the cities in numbers which 
increased yearly. 

Hie second feature was wha Lenin specified as the adequate concentration of 
merchant capital. ‘'The organisation of production on a larger scale and the simulta¬ 
neous employment of many workers require the accumulation of fairly large capital, 
which is often formed, not in the sphere of production, but in the sphere of trade, etc. 
The size of this capital determines the form in which the proprietor himself takes part in 
the enterprise—whether he himself is a worker, if his capital is still very small, or whether 
he gives up working himself and specialises in commercial entrepreneurialfunctions. 

We have noted earlier that castes such as the Banajigas and perhaps the Komatls 
and Balijas too, to a certain extent, had been successful in accomplishing this accumula¬ 
tion necessary for this transition of capital from mercantile to industrial activity. The 
phenomenon that obtained in Mysore was, as Lenin said in the case of Russia, "forcing 
capital out of trade and directing it towards industry." 

What are the features of capitalist manufacture and how was this stage to be 
distinguished from capitalist cooperation? "By capitalist manufacture is meant, as we 
know, cooperation based on division of labour. In origin, manufacture belongs directly 
to the above described 'first stages of capitalism in industry'. On the one hand, work¬ 
shops with a more or less considerable number of workers gradually introduce division 
of labour, and in this way capitalist simple cooperation grows into capitalist manufac¬ 
ture. 

...merchant's capital in the small industries, upon reaching its highest stage of 
development, reduces the producer to the position of a wage-worker processing the raw 
material of others for payment by the piece." 

The inner motive leading to the transformation of the form of capitalist coopera¬ 
tion into manufacture is thus explained by Marx: "...it is in the first place, clear that a 
labourer who all his life performs one and the same simple operation, converts his whole 
body into the automatic, specialised instrument of that operation Consequently, he 
takes less time in doing it, than the artificer who performs a whole series of operations in 
succession. But the collective labourer, who constitutes the living mechanism of manu¬ 
facture, is rrutde up solely of such detail labourers. Hence in comparison with indepen¬ 
dent handicraft, more is produced in a given time, or the productive power of labour is 
increased." 

Thus in the stage of capitalist manufacture one observes the absolute 
pauperisatioa of the petty owners of the means reproduction and their surrender of 
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it to the master craftsman or the merchant It is only on the basis of this precondi- 
tion ot proletarianisation that merchant capital transforms into industrial capital. 
It i$ from this point of time onwards that different forms of property yield to and undergo 
transformation into capitalist priv^ property. Private property forms the heart of capi¬ 
talist matter and its juridical enshrinement effecting a division of labour among former 
owner-producers becomes a prerequisite for the further advancement of capitalist indus¬ 
try. 

Mysore of the late eighteenth century had not one but several instances of capital¬ 
ist manufacture in not one or two but several fields of commodity production. As a form 
of production it must have emerged around the turn of the second half of the eighteenth 
century and grown with the growth of the power of Haidar and Tipu. 

Bangalore, which was the most advanced of production centres in the Kingdom 
then, and the textile industry which was the leading sphere m the city then, had developed 
capitalist manufacture and was quickly tending to its greater concentration in the hands 
of merchant capital. 

The first class of weavers consisting of the Pattegaras and Katri were capitalists 
of manufacture. About them Buchanan writes: 'The Futtuegars or silk^weavers, 
make cloth of very rich strong fabric. The patterns for the first five kinds of dresses are 
similar to each other: but are very much varied by (he different colours employed, and 
the different figures woven in the cloth; for (hey rarely consist of plain work. Each 
pattern has an appropriate name, and, for the common sale, is wrought of three different 
degrees of fineness. If any person chooses to commission them, whatever parts of the 
pattern he likes may be wrought in gold thread: but as this greatly enhances the value, 
such cloths are never wrought, except when commissioned. The fabric of the sixth kind 
of dress is also strong and rich: but the figures resemble those in the shawls of 
Cashemire, 

The turbans are made of a thin fabric of cotton and silk. 

The Futtuegars make also in a variety of figured patterns, the first three 
kinds of dresses of silk and cotton. 

They also made Soda Fuiaynskina, or thin white muslins with silk borders. 
These are either plain, or dotted in the loom with silk or cotton thread; and are fre* 
quently ornamented with gold and silver. This is an elegant manufacture, and is fitted 
for the first five kinds of dresses. 

Plain green muslin with silk borders for the first three kinds of dresses, is also 
made by the Puituegars; but not of so fine a quality as that made by the Devangas.... 

The same may be said of the coloured striped muslin with silk borders, called 
DuSari Huvina, which is used also entirely for female dresses, and is wrought of 
various patterns. 

The Futtuegars dye much of their own silk: and they gave me the following of 
their processes." 

Now let us look at the account of how these fabulous textiles were actually pro¬ 


duced. 
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'The Futtuegan give their yellow silk to the NiUgttru, who dye it with 
indigo. It is then washed by the PttStuegars in the infusion of tamarinds^ and after- 
wards is of a fine green colour which, if it be dried in the shade, is tolerably well fixed..,. 
Some weavers called Cuttery...mantrfacture exactly the same kinds of goods as the 
Puttuegars.... 

When the goods are in much demand, it is customary for the merchants to ad¬ 
vance one half, or even the whole, of the price of the goods which he commissions: but 
when the demand is small, the manufacturers borrow money from the bankers at 2% a 
month and make goods, which they sell to merchants of the place.... 

The master weavers keep from two to jive servants, who are paid by the piece. 
Workmen that are employed on cotton cloths with silk borders make daily about aFanam. 
It is not usual for weavers of any kind in this country, except those of the Whailiofu 
cast to employ part of their time in agriculture. 

The Cuttery are more affluent than the Puttuegars, and these again are 
more wealthy than any other kind of weavers ." 

The Pattegaras and Katris had transformed from master weavers to capitalists. 
They pursued producticm with the aid of wage labour, which speaks of the capitalist 
nature of the enterprise. However, the small number of workers they exploited must have 
compelled the owners to themselves partake in labour activities to a certain extent. It is 
interesting to note the relationship the Pattegaras and Katris bore with merchant capital 
of the Banajigas. Their entire enterprise had on occasions, when the order was placed, 
come under the influence of merchant capital. This however was not continuous and did 
not yet push the Pattegara and Katri owners of such enterprises to ruin. Thus (Hie may 
note the growing integration of merchant coital with industrial capital, the culmination 
of which would have led to the reorganisation of production on a bigger scale. On his 
pan, Lenin observed that "the closest and most inseparable tie be^ 
tween merchant's and industrial capital is one of the most character¬ 
istic features of manufacture." ^ 

The Pattegaras advanced raw material to the Niliga dyers and obtained dyed silk 
from them. Hiis brought the Pattegaras into a relation of what buyers^up had with pro¬ 
ducers. Buchanan tells us that the Niligas were a poor adjunct to the rich Pattegaras. 
This also was a source of profit for the ’wealthy* Panegara or Katri. In this regard Lenin 
says; "...if the small master gets materials and delivers wares in payment of debt, the big 
manufactory owner obtains a high level of profit on His capital such as he could never 
obtain from wage workers." ^ 

Explaining, in the Russian context, the linkage between the innumerable establish¬ 
ments housed side by side, Lenin says: "...a typical feature of capitalist maniffacture 
is precisely the small number of relatively large establishments side by side with a con¬ 
siderable number of small establishments. Is there any connection between the one and 
the other? 

The connection between them is of the closest, that it is out of the small establish¬ 
ments that the large ones grow, that the small establishments are sometimes merely out¬ 
side departments of the manufactories...," ^ 

^ ' :'i&:from 
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Further, Lenin makes the following significant observation in this regard: "In all 
the industries organised on the lines of mantrfacture.... The vast mass of the workers are 
not independent, are subordinate to capital, and receive only wages, owning neither raw 
material norfinished product. At the bottom, the overwhelming majority of the workers 
in these * Industrie s' are wage-workers although this relationship never achieves in 
manufacture the completeness and purity c/uirac/emr?c of the factory. In manufacture, 
merchant's capital b combined with industrial capital, b inter-woven with it in the most 
diverse ways, and the dependence of the operative on the capitalist assumes a host of 
forms and shades from work for hire in another person's workshop, to work at home for 
a 'master' and finally to dependence in the purchase of raw ma/eriab or in the scde of the 
product. Under manufacture, side by side with the mass of dependent workers, there 
always remains a more or less considerable number of quasi-dependent producers, Bui 
all this diversity of forms of dependence mereiy covers up the main feature of manufac¬ 
ture, the fact that the split between the representatives of labour and of capital b already 
manifested in full force" 

Let us then pass on to view this split between coital and labour in the iron and 
steel industry, a major sector, activated to undertake commodity production not merely 
on account of the expansion of agriculture and other professions which had the use of 
iron and steel but ot the army, which was the single biggest consumer ot it. As a resulL 
the iron and steel industry rose to prominence only next to the textile and blanket 
trade; in the process allowing for the accomulation of capital and its transfonna* 
tion into capitalist manufacture. In (act of all the industries it was this which had 
the greatest concentration of wage labour. 

Buchanan on his way to Magadi "examined some iron forges, of which there were 
many in this hilly tract of country: andfrom a man who employs 12 labourers I procured 
the following account of the operations performed on the ore. The iron is made partly 
from the black sand which b found in the rainy season in the channeb of all the torrents 
in the country : and partly from an ore which is found at Ghettipura, two cosses from 
Magadi. During the 4 months of heavy rains, 4 men are able to collect as much sand as 
a furnace can smelt in the remainder of the year In order to separate the earth and the 
sand, which are always mixed with it in the channel of the torrent, it requires to be 
washed. These men get 10 Panams a month, and the nature of their service b similar to 
that of farmer'5 servants, being bound by occasional advances of money to continue in 
the employment of the master. During die remaining 8 months of the year they work at 
the forge.... 

The expense that attends the working of one of these forges b asfolhws: 


To 4 men for collecting iron and sand, Fanams 

at 10 Fanams each for 4 months 160 

To 6 men to make charcoal, 

4 for the smelting house, and 2 for the forge, 

during 8 months, at 8 Fanams monthly for each 304 

To 4 labourers at the smelting house, for 8 months 

at 10 Panams each 320 
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To 6 labourers in the forging house, of whom / has 

Panams, the other 6 Fanams a month, for 

8 months 336 

To the government paid yearly; for making 

charcoal 60 Panams, for ground rent for furnace 

20 Fanams, for ditto for servants houses 20 Fanams 100 

Panams 1,300 

The smelting house bums thrice a day, for about 8 months of 32 days each, 
without any allowance for holidays, and at each time produces as much iron as. when 
forged, sells from two to three Fanams. 



Fanams 

At 2 Fanams the returns are 

1,536 

Cost 

1,300 

Net Profit 

236 

At 3 Panams gross produce 

2,304 

Cost 

1,300 

Net Profit 

/. 

The division of labour, the owr>ership of the 

means of production, the use of wage 


labour and the accumulation of surplus value by the "employer"' or "master" who has no 
role in the process of production, establish this forge as belonging to the genre of capital¬ 
ist manufacture. At the rate of 3 Fanams the capitalist makes a net profit equal to that of 
the wages he pay to all his workers. 

Let us again look at the following description by Buchanan of iron manufacture 
and discern its capitalist form of organisation basing on the relations of production. 

At Chennaray ana Durga "The manner ofsmelting iron ore and rendering it fit for 
the use of the blacksmith, is the same here as near Magadi.... 

In the forging house are required 3 hammer men, one man to manage the forceps, 
2 bellows men, and 4 men to supply charcoal which for this purpose is always made of 
the Bamboo. Everyday 3 furnaces are smelted, and 33 wedges forged. The workmen 
are always paid by a division of the produce of their labour, and every fourth day or 
when 132 pieces have been prepared the division is made as follows: 


Pieces 

To the proprietor 35 

To the Panchala, who is the foreman of the forge 10 

To the foreman at the smelting house 8 

To one of the bellows men, who removes the ashes and dross 5 
To two of the women, who wash the sand, at 5 each 10 

To the remaining 16 persons at 4 each 64 pieces 

132 


The Panchala or blacksmith out of his wages, is bound to find all the iron instru- 
ments such as the anvil, the hammers and the forceps. The proprietor defrays all other 
expenses, and these are: 
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Fanams 

To the keeper of the forest, for permission to make charcoal 100 

To the Gouda, or chief of the village, for leave to gather iron 
and sand 40 

To the Sunca or collector of customs 30 

To a pair of bellows for the smelting house 42 

To ditto for the forge 24 

To sacrifices /5 

To charity for the Brahmans 10 

Fanams 276 


The buildings are so mean that they go for northing: and at the beginning of the 
season are put up by the workmen in the course of a day,.,. 

The stone iron sells at 6 pieces for the Fanam; and the people who work it are 
paid by daily wages.... 

It must be evident, that in this account the headman, wishing to conceal his 
profit, deceived us. 

Benjamm Heyne in his Tracts Historical describes the iron forges that he saw at 
Rainanakapetta in the following manner: '’The iron mines lie on the north, a mile from the 
village, and half a mile from the hills. The ore is brought in baskets to the furnaces 
which are close to the village. The smelters here are a distinct set of people from the 
mines; neither do they prepare their own charcoal They purchase both articles; the ore 
in baskets from the mines; the charcoal from labourers, who bring it from the hills.... 

Every furnace at present requires 9 men, who are chiefly employed in working 
(he bellows ." 

As evident, the production and supply of raw materials was separated from the 
production of iron. Rainanakapetta was obviously the most advanced centre of iron and 
steel production in Mysore at that time and not only did it display the greatest advance* 
ment in production oiganisation but it also demonstrated on that count, the most ad* 
vanced division or specialisation that the production process involved. 

The impact of wage slavery and the severity of capitalist exploitaiion was quick to 
reveal itself, and may be likened to what Lenin categorised as ^'occupational diseases*' 
which only capitalism could create. Benjamin Heyne says: ^The people engaged in this 
work are of an emaciated sickly appearance, forming a striking contrast with the other 
inhabitants of this part of the country. This / have observed at all other iron works on the 
coast, but am not able to account for the circumstance. ** 

Chicherov summed up the system of production at the iron forges in the following 
way: ’*Thus at the end of the eighteenth century there were workshops in Mysore the 
proprietors of which carried on activities which acquired the nature of capitalist enter¬ 
prise.... 

The proprietor did not participate in the production process, but used his capital 
to organise production, which was conducted with the aim of receiving exchange value, 
and ensuring the self-expansion of capital (through the exploitation of free wage labour 
arui the appropriation of the surplus value produced by the labourers in the process of 
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production). The profits of these proprietors exceeded the earnings of the wage-workers 
many-fold. 

There were also workshops in which the master Mfos not the owner of the capital 
but only the production organiser. Therefore his income did not exceed that of the other 
workers. In these cases the actual proprietor of the workshop hw the merchant who 
advanced She money for production, received the iron and sold it on the market. The 
existence of workshops of this type can be regarded as an indication of the commence¬ 
ment of a process of transition from the simple cooperation of handicraft labour, which 
was developing extensively in feudal society, to the capitalist expansion of production. 
Capitalistfeatures are clearly discernible in the activity of the merchants, who advanced 
money for production processes. 

Summing up, is can be said that the enterprises possessing a number of features 
typical of capitalist manufacture developed in Mysore's iron industry in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. But typical of these mamddctures, and of the irtm industry as 
a whole, was a very low technical level, the output of the individual workshops was 
small, and in many of them work was seasonal. The master of the workshop often did not 
own all the instruments of labour. In some workshops the division of labour was poorly 
developed and the labourers continued to be linked with agriculture. 

The transition of merchant capita] into industrial capital is witnessed in the case of 
the iron and steel industry. The Banajigas who were, as we have already seen, the leading 
merchants of Karnataka actively involved in bringing the textile trade under their control. 
Another instance from Cbennapatna demonstrates this transition among the Banajigas 
from being merchants to that of becoming the owners of industrial capital. "At 
Chinapatam a family of the Unga Banajigaru have the art of making very fine 
white sugar." 

Although we have little information on the process of gia.ss manufacture, Heyne*s 
statement was that "there are commonly 20 men at work" in making it, cannot but lead us 
to the conclusion that it must have reached the stage of a c^italist manufactory.’^ 

In the earlier section we saw the development of c^italist cooperation in the 
manufacture of jaggery. Chicherov provides us with instances in agriculture where capi' 
talist manufacture was the mode of processing commercial agricultural produce and trans¬ 
forming them into its commodities either for consumption or for industrial use. 

"Extremely relevant is also the fact that at the end of the eighteenth century 
enterprising 'marurfacturers' established sugar making enterprises in the Bangalore and 
Kolar districts and at the same time rented land for the cultivation of sugarcane. En¬ 
glish civil servants reported that 'manufacturers' hired workers to cultivate the sugar¬ 
cane on plots they rented. One of the reports contains an entry of the income and expen¬ 
diture of an enterprise having a 'plantation' of one hectare. First, the proprietor hired 
people to till the soil, then he engaged S day labourers who planted the cane, one carried 
the basket with the seedlings, two planted them, another two fixed the seedlings in the 
soil, etc. After that, workers were hired to water the 'plantation'(one, if the water was 
next to the plot, and more if there was no water in the immediate vicinity—generallyfour 
people) and to introduce fertilisers. Four workers were hired for a short period (cf up to 
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10 days) to tend ihe seedlings, loosen the soiL etc. Finally, 20 people were hired to . 
gather the harvest who, depending on the sort of cane, workedfor a period from I9to40 
days. 

The *mant4dcturer* generally resorted to dte assistance of the village carpenter 
and blacksmith to erect the mill for extracting the cane juice. The carpenter made 
wooden cylinders and other parts of the milk the trough or cooler for the gur, etc. The 
blacksmith forged axes,^ nails and other articles for the carpenter. The bl^ksmith also 
produced iron scrapers needed for the production process, the bill for cutting up the 
cane, etc. The production of iron boilers exceeded 'the ability of the village smiths', such 
boilers were provided by blacksmiths' artels or iron making manufactures, and were 
bought on the market for 10 Pagodas each. 

The 'manufacturer' also enlisted the assistance of the village potter, who made 
the various pots needed for the production of gur. The 'manufacturer' paid the blocks 
smith, the carpenter and the potter partly in cash and partly in sugar (jaggery). Theclay 
walls of the mill were generally erected by workmen who received money wages for the 
job. 

Three more workers were hired to do work of all kinds at the mill, and one to 
drive the bullocks turning the mill. The bullocks were hired by the shop proprietor. A 
master ('overseer j was engaged to take charge of production. 

About 20 workers in the charge of the rrmster engaged directly in production and 
received daily wages. The master received the highest payment, in cash or in kind The 
mill worked around the clock, and the workers were given only 3 hours of rest. This went 
on until all the cane was processed which took from 19 to 47 days, depending on the 
quality of the cane. In the interests of the entrepreneur, the harvesting started off an 
uninterrupted process of production. Cut sugarcane that was not processed immediately 
dried, losing some of its juice; besides the workers were paid by the day and all this 
naturally made the entrepreneur interested in getting the job done as quickly as possible, 
and in 'sweating'out his workers and equipment: a maximum of work in a minimum of 
time. 

h should be emphasised that during the most intensive period (while the cane 
was harvested and processed into gur) the 'manufacturers* employed as many as 40 
hired workers (in the field, at the mill and ax the boiler). The work involved a consider- 
able division of labour both in the agricultural and 'industrial' stages. 

After the sugar had been sold and expenditure in production deducted, the net 
profit made by a 'manufacturer' owning a 'plantation' of one hectare amounted to about 
18-27 Pagodas, depending on (he quality of sugar. The larger (he leased area the higher 
were (he profits. It is therefore only ruitural that the European civil servants who made 
thorough computations and a detailed arutlysis of (he activity of local 'manufacturers'— 
the nascent sugar industrialists insistently recommended the British to set up in these 
parts similar enterprises, which, it would seem, yielded their owners no little profit. It is 
particularly important that they recommended to expand these 'plantations'form one to 
three hectares increasing all (he expenditure correspondingly. The computations con¬ 
vinced them that this expenditure would pay many times over. 



] 03. Sugtf mill at Chennapataa, Bangalore district. (1) PUn of the upper end of the mortar. 
(2) View of Che mortar. (3) Vertical section of the mortar. 
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This was another vivid example testifying to the development of local capitalist 
manufacture in India at the end of the eighteenth century. U is highly significant that the 
owners of the manufactures conducted intensive capitalist commodity production on 
leased lands, which indicates the development of new, capitalist relations in agriculture. 

It should be added that local entrepreneurs invested money into the organisation 
also of purely capitalist agricultural production, renting land and using hired labour to 
grow cotton for the market.... 

The activities of rich peasants show that they were gradually becoming capitalist 
entrepreneurs-mani^acturers.*' 

Features of developing capitalist manufacture were evident in the processing of 
indigo, an agriculturai produce and into dyestuff for the textile industry. Several 
manufactories had emerged in the taluks of Bangalore. Kolar and Hoskote, all at a proxi¬ 
mal distance from the textile centre of Bangalore. 

The organisation of production at an enterprise belonging to a resident of the 
Mysore Kingdom has been described as follows: 'The entrepreneur rented a 10 acre plot 
of land, bullocks and ploughs. He then hired workers to plough his land (five times) and 
cultivate it. These workers also introduced fertiliser, planted the purchased seeds, wa¬ 
tered and weeded the ^plantation \ Five harvests were gathered a year Over 20 labourers 
employed during the harvest season on a day-to-day basis received wages in casK 30 
barrels, 94 vats for boiling the solution, other instruments of labour and fuel were pur¬ 
chased. Four hired labourers were boiling she solutioru They were engaged until har¬ 
vesting was in progress. (The first harvest, was collected for 9 days, the second for 16, 
the third for 23 and the fourth for 8 days). Thus about 25 people were simultaneously 
engaged for almost two months in bringing in the harvest and boiling the solution. The 
yearly profit of the owner of such an indigo manufacture was 54 Pagodas, or Rs. 160. 

All these may serve as lUusiratloos drawn not one sector of industry 
but from several^ not from industry alone but from i^riculture too, of the rise ot a 
proletariat and a capitalist in the Mysore Kingdmn* Capitalist manufacture had 
come into vogue as a form of commodity production. 

The crisis of early feudalism and the inauguration of the period of middle feudal¬ 
ism from the thirteenth century onwards only set into motion a process that we have 
described as the 'rise in commodity production' within the confines of a feudal natural 
economy. But his gradual rise and spread of commodity production was itself, since the 
time of its unleashing, experiencing a continuous transformation in its production 
organisation and production process. The production process that commodity produc¬ 
tion entailed may be divided into three general stages before the establishment of capital¬ 
ist production proper, or that of industrial or machine based mass production of com¬ 
modities. These three stages are: 

1. S imple commod i ty production. 

2. Putting-out or buyers-up production. 

3. Capitalist manufacture. 

Capitalist cooperation, although not forming a necessary or exclusive stage, is 
visible more generally in the transitory stage between putting-out and capitalist manufac- 
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ture, particularly in the handicrafts industry; and does not, as Marx says, assume the fonn 
of an exclusive stage in this historic run up of commodity production. 

The coming into existence of the newer forms of cmnniodlty prodoction is 
only the result of the induration of the earlier forms. The newer and more devel¬ 
oped forms can come Into existence only on the strength of the earlier and less 
devdoped. The new forms coexisted with the earlier. 

We may say that if in early feudalism commodity producthMi was sauity» 
then under middle feudalism its presence was marked* It was during the later 
centuries of middle feudalism that the puttingHMit system came into existence and 
qiread out^ and It was after the commencement ttf late fradaiism, Chat is* during the 
later half of its existence or that of semifeudalism, that capitalist manufocture was 
bom. 

The development of capitalist manufacture, was, as we have seen, not on]y a 
result of the strength and ripening of the earlier forms of commodity production; but was 
also dependent on all those economic features that tended to erode the economy which 
characterised feudalism. Hius growing urbanisation, the spread of a transportation net* 
work, the rise in money circulation, the payment of taxes in cash rather than in kind, the 
elimination of the palegara stratum, the rise of the modem state, differentiation of the 
peasantry, etc, were all supportive of and directly conUlbutory to the early rise of 
capitalist manufacture. It was due to this complex of features which Karnataka society of 
that time harboured that the rise of cq)itaJist manufacture could become possible. In 
other words, capitalist manufacture can come into existence only if a complex of 
ectHMMnic factors are already in existence. Capitalist manufacture, as a foim of com¬ 
modity production, can therefore arise only in a given economic context. 

The production of commodities based on a division between the owner of capital 
and the sellers of labour power, it must be remembered, though clearly manifest in indus* 
try as well as in agriculture, could not have been a widespread phenomenon. Capitalist 
manufacture must have struck de^ roots in the big cities, larger towns and select 
mral enclaves* Capitalist manufacture had come into existence, as we have already 
observed, only lately having enjoyed not more than half-a-century of existence; perhaps 
even less, but surely not more. 

E. The Quantity and Quality of Industrial Ihxiducts 

A great variety of industrial products were produced by artisans, cooperatives 
and manufactories of Mysore. 

Benjamin Heyne identified the following types of products which came to the 
market for sale in Bangalore alone. 

"Women's cloth of different rnusters and 

’ChoUes or women’s jackets of different musters 

•Silk women's cloth cf different sorts 

•Silk shawls/handkerchiefs 

•Shawls 

•Silkeholies 
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•Silk cloth of five sorts 

•Women's dressing cloth of eight sorts 

•TUrbonds 

•Broad types of cotton 

•Gunnys 

•Muslins 

•Coarse cotton cloth 
•Flowered cloth, silk and cotton 
-Combaiies 

-Tippoo^s Tiger or spotted cloth 
•Coarse chintz 
•Cotton carpets. ” ^ 

The above 18 types of textiles had several varieties each, bringing to at least a few 
dozen the number of textile varieties that Bangalore alone produced. 

Buchanan had this to say about the Bangalore weavers: 'The weavers ofBangth 
lore seem to be a very ingenious class of men, and with encouragement to be capable 
of mailring very rick, fine, elegant cloth, of any kind that may be in demand...." ^ 

At Cbenn^>atna Buchanan identified the manufacture of bottles, bangles and other 
glass ware. "Another manufacture, for which Chinapatan is celebrated, is steel wire 
for strings of musical instruments, which are in great esteem, and are sent to remote 
parts of India." ^ 

On the glass works at Mathod. Heyne said: "From these few materials (soda, 
quartz or compact iron stone, compact peculiar iron stone and copper] the following 
kinds of glass are made: /. Biza or mother glass. Itisasofi, imperfect; porous glass and 
is used on/y as a substratum or basis in the other kinds of glass made here. 2. Red glass. 
3. Black glass." ^ 

The following was Buchanan*s impression of sugar candy that was manufactured 
at Sidlaghatia: The sugar^candy made here is equal to the Chinese and clayed sugar is 
very white and fine ." 

On the wootz or Indian steel which Heyne collected near Malavalli, he gave the 
following account: "Since my arrival in England I have endeavoured to obtain informa¬ 
tion of what is known here as Indian steel, and of the result of experiments which have 
been made with it; and I am happy in being permitted to lay before my readers a letter 
from Mr Siodart, an eminent instrument^maker.... 

'Agreeable to your request, Iherewidi transmit to you a few remarks on the wootz^ 
or India steel I give them as the results of my own practice and experience. 

Wootz in the state in which it is brought from India, is, in my opinion, not per^ 
fectly adopted for the purpose of fine cutlery. The mass of metal: is unequal and the 
cause of inequality is evidently, imperfect fusion: hence the necessity of repeating this 
operation by a second and very complete fiision. I have succeeded in equalising wootz, 
and I now have it in a very pure and perfect state, and in the shape cf bars like our 
English cast steel If one of these is broke by a blow of a hammer it will exhibit a fracture 
that indicates steel of a superior quality and high value, and is excellently adaptedfor 
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the purpose of fine cutlery, and particularly for all edge instruments used for surgical 
purposes. 

A very considerable degree of care and attention is required on the part of the 
worhnan employed on wootz: The metal must on no account be over heated, either in 
forging or hardening; the fire ought to he charcoal or good coke.... 

Upon the whole, the wootz ofIndia promises to be of importance to the manufac- 
tures of this country, it is admitted, by the almost universal consent of intelligent work¬ 
men, that our English steel is worse in quality than it (Wootz) was some 30 or 40 years 
ago. This is certainly not what one would expect in the present improved state of chemi¬ 
cal science; but so it actually is. The trouble and expense of submitting wootz to a 
second fusion will, I fear militate against its more general introduction. If the steel 
makers of India were made acquainted with a more perfect method of fusing the metal, 
and taught to form it into bars by the tilt hammers, it might then be delivered here at a 
price not much exceeding that of cast steel Whether this is worth the consideration of 
the Honourable Court of Directors of the Company is not for me to judge. I am of the 
opinion it would prove a source of considerable revenue to the country. I have at this 
time a liberal supply of wootz, and I intend to use it for many purposes. If a better steel 
is offered me. I will gladly attend to it; but the steel of India is decidedly the best / have 
yet met wUh V' ^ 

Heyne in fact went on to suggest that the East India Company could set up an iron 
and steel plant at MalavaJli at great proflt.^^ 

The constant impression among British colonialists was that India did not know 
how to produce cast steel. France on its part had still not discovered the process. How¬ 
ever, on his visit to a forge at Chitradurga, Heyne changed this opinion. He said: 1 must 
observe here (hat this is real cast steel the process of making which has been thought to 
be known only in England. The French chemists have been lately much engaged in 
discovering the secret or rather the principles on which the properties of the cast steel 
depend, but according to their own acknowledgment have only partly succeeded .^ 

As a lestilt of the growing use of paper which had by then found use even in 
villages, its production had emerged as an important industry. The details of it are not 
available; yet we are left with the information that there was one such industry on the 
banks of the Kabini at Nanjangud. 

The rise of the textile industry in Bangalore contributed to the growth of the oil 
industry in and around the city which was used as the principal medium for the dyeing 
industry. Several types of oil were pressed by pressers managing singlc-ox and double-ox 
run presses. Buchanan says: *The oil makers of Bangalore are a very considerable 
class of people, and are a kind that use two buUocks in their mill,,,. The mortar is a block 
of granite. This class of people are called Jotiphanada or Jyotinagarada 
Ganagaru. They express the following kinds of oil: WuU-EUu, Huts^Ellu, 
Kavalu, Cobrif Ipay and Hoingay," 

The rise in commodity production and the qualitative changes in the organisation 
of it initiated a good amount of mining activity, the chief among which, as we have al¬ 
ready seen was iron ore. Buchanan provides us with instances of mining and the process- 
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ing of mined maierial, which however were not big establishments and were conducted 
by the lower castes. 

He describes the processing of limestone by the Malas of Venkatagiri,^ and the 
preparation of inland salt by the V^ddas.^^ 


gana from Bangalore with a cross section and vertical section of the 
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Benjamin Heyne tells us: "Carbonate of Soda is likewise found in the Mysore. 
The greatest quantity of it is manufactured among die hills ofdie Chiiledroog country. It 
is mixed with a good deal of salt.... It is sold in all the bazars under the name ofsoboo. 
It is manidactured by the washermen, and chiefly used by them. It is employed likewise 
in bleaching."^ 

Though we do not have adequate data of the quantitative aspects of commodity 
production during the period, we may, with available statistics, not be denied a glimpse of 
it. 

In tenns of the ordering of industry, the most numerous was undoubtedly 
the tesctile sector, foUowed by the productira of blankets, iron and steel, sugar or 
jaggery, and lastly These flve were the leading industries of the period, not cmly 
in terms of the volume of commodities they produced and the populations they 
involved but also by the advancement of the form of productioo, which in turn mly 
substantiates the phenomenal rise in commodity production that these sectors were 
associated with. 

Benjamin Heyne accounts for the existence of 5,000 looms in Bangalore city 
alonc.^ 

Wilks' Report on the Interior Administration which provides data on Princely 
Mysore of 1803-1804, states of the existence of 10,180 families of cotton weavers in the 
province and 318 families of silk manufacturers and a total of 30,942 looms 

Thus it is evident that weaving was an industry which had easily spread beyond 
the confines of the weaver castes. As a rising industry it drew within its orbit a great deal 
of families and workers from the various toiling castes. From the above figures we may 
conclude that while Bangalore which had about \6% of the urban population of Princely 
Mysore in the late eighteenth century also possessed about 16% of the looms of the 
region during that period. In other words, Bangalore city alone contributed to the pro¬ 
duction of about one-sixth of the entire textile output of the State during the period. 

The Kuruba population who were the only ones that partook in the production of 
blankets were said to contain 34,800 families by Wllks.^^' 

Accounts of Buchanan and Benjamin Heyne give us an idea of the dispersal and 
density of the iron and steel forges of the period. 

Buchanan came across most of the iron foiges in three major pockets. One was 
the area of Magadi, Madhugiri, Chen naray ana Durga, Hagai wadi and DevarayanaDurga, 
forming a near contiguous belt. At Chennarayana Durga and Madhugiri alone Buchanan 
cites the existence of 19 forges.^ The second was the pocket around Chitradurga, in 
which district there were 16 places of its manufacture according to Heyne. The third 
pocket was around Mai avail i. Of this place which was acomplex^^^ of the metallurgical 
Industry, Heyne writes: '\.Jhere were 40 smelting furnaces in the place, besides a great 
number of silversmiths and coppersmiths, all in a state of affluence Mslavalli 
surely was a complex run by capitalists. 

As a result of the rise in the production of iron and steel, certain villages came up 
with names such as Ghettipura or strong town and Benkipura ot fire city (the present 
Bhadravathi), and mining centres such as Bangarpet or gold city and Kemmangundi or 
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red-mud-pit a source of iron ore. All these names compel us to lode into their demo¬ 
graphic composition, which for all practical purposes must be placed under an 'urban' 
instead of a 'rural* classification. 

Wilks* figures talk of the existence of 10,982 families of "workers in brciss, gold 
and silver smiths, carpenters, smiths, stone cutters and other artificers'* and of a total of 
853 forges of iron.”^ 

Buchanan*s calculations led him to conclude that the 19 forges of Chennarayana 
Durga and Madhugiri produced a total of 100 tonnes of iron annually,’^ averaging diereby 
for one forge at 5.2 tonnes per annum. Going by this average then, the 853 forges of the 
Old Mysore region alone must have produced a total of nearly 4,436 tonnes of iron a year. 
This was no insignificant achievement since it amounted to an average annual consump¬ 
tion of 9.2 kgs of iron per family during the period. This figure which was indeed quite 
high must be considered in the light of purchases of iron from the forges by the state, 
which was perh^ the single biggest market for this product. Such massive iron produc¬ 
tion, apart from serving the military requirements must have been possible only by fnding 
fresh avenues created by the expansion of agriculture and the replacement by iron of 
wood in the manufacture of various means of production. 

Wilks' statistics also tells us that there were a total of 2,991 oil mills.^ 

The industrial products ot the Mysore Kingdom of the late eighteenth cen« 
tory were then as variegated as they were vdiuniiioiis. Not just in terms their 
production and production organisation, but also in terms of their spleodmous qual¬ 
ity and sheer quantity they compared well with most European nations of the time, 
drastically reducing the gap that has been consciously exaggerated by the colonial 
mind and hui^rily swallowed by the collaborating feudal morass, of the distance 
that separated us from Eun^ in terms of deveh^^ment—material, intellectual and 
histmlcaL Yet, of all the bridges, it was that built by state capitalism which reached 
farthest in historical time delivering us into the epoch of factory production and the yet 
unaccomplished rule of coital proper. 

F. State Cairitalism and Birth of the Modem Factory 

i) state Encouragement for Capitalist Devek^ment 

Just as Haidar and Tipu served the interests of merchant capital, they also backed 
the emergence of industrial capital with a series direct and indirect measures. Most 
significant was the attitude of the rulers towards encour^ing the formation of capitalist 
manufacture in Bangalore, reflected in their taxation policy. Buchanan makes tl^ issue 
quite explicit when he says; "There is a small duty levied here on every loom; and it is 
judiciously diminished to those who keep many, in order to encourage men of wealth to 
employ their capital that way. A man who has one loom, pays annually 3 3/4 Fanam; 2 
looms, pay 5 Fanams; and a man who keeps more than 2 looms pays one for each 2 
Fanums." 

This light taxation may be contrasted with the heavy burdens that Qiikkadevmja 
Wodeyar imposed, demonstrating therein the profound change in perception towards 
commodity production in these rulers of Mysore. 

^ OhG 
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Buchanan* prejudiced as he deeply was against Hpu, just as much as all his con- 
temporary colonialists were, was pretty quizzed to find the smeltere of iron having opin¬ 
ions which contradicted his bias. 

He writes: late Suban indeed is said to have harassed his subjects ex¬ 

ceedingly by making them work at quarries, and also to have been very severe on the 
smelters of iron: and the people may have suspected that my inquiries tmghs lead to 
similar oppression; but according to the iron smelters' own account, the Suban gave 
them a high price for their irom and by this great demand <^orded them constant em* 
ploymerU.... 

The state—which was the pricipal maricet for iron production, behaved like a 
benign capitalist customs and did not exercise feudal extorticm in its procurement. Clause 
78 of Tipu's Land Revenue Regulations bring out this aspect of encouragement to manu¬ 
facture. 

”lf there are ten iom foundries in your district, you are, by encouragement, to 
increase them to double the number; and according to the indents and musters sent from 
the Huzoor, you are to have iom Dubas [shells] and steel kukuties [a sort of 
cutlass or sword] made and forwarded." ^ 

In a speech that Tlpu made at ameeting where he had called for an assembly of the 
leading manufacturers and artisans, he is reported to have said: '*Our economic and 
commerical policies must be based on growth and dynamism. It is not enough to merely 
improve our methods of production qf the traditional items. We must divers^ into new 
fields qfactivty suited to the richness of our soil and the genius of our people ." 

U) Hpu’s Capitalist Tbaits 

Responding to the changes in the economic base and himself being in the van of 
such changes, Tipu came to exemplify certain traits which went beyond mercandltsm and 
were infused with the spirit of the industrial c^>italist. 

Most outstanding in this regard was Tipu*s deep interest in science and technol¬ 
ogy. Charles Stewart in his work, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library ef 
the Late Tippoo Sultan of hfysort, writes: '*Hisfiither, sensible of the dtsodvantages 
under which he himself laboured from want (f education, procured for his son the most 
able masters in all the scienecs ....^ As a result Hpu's grounding in science started 
during his childhood itself, an interest which was to grow with his age and the progress 
his society made and which he in turn led. 

In Tipu's library, Stewart writes, was the '* Resaleh Rung va Buy, treatise 
on the an of dyeing cloths, and of composing perfumes; being a collection of Receipts 
on these subjects made by order of Tippoo Sultan.... 

Muferredat Der Umi Tihb, a treatise on Botany, Natural History, 
translatedfixm French and English books: with good etchings of plants, d c/' ^ The 
above two boc^ were ordmd to be translated by Tipu Sultan himself. 

Also in his library were **Hindu" treatises on Mathematics and Geometry and a 
translation of Euclid's Geometry was also available. He possessed three bo<^ in Persian 
and four in Arabic concerning the study of Madiematics and Geometry.^ 
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He had 12 books in Persian on Astronomy, of which one included the making and 
handling of the astrolable.^^ 

Tipu had several books on Physics. Medicine and Health. Among them were books 
on Surgery. Anatomy, a Dictionary of Medicine listed in alphabetical order or the Bihral 
Mtmafi. Also there was a book dedicated to Tipu Sultan on midwifery and child care. 
Tohfer Mohammedy was another such book dedicated to him which was a general trea¬ 
tise on Medicine arranged alphabetically, made under his express orders, of the Complete 
London Dispensatory, The translator says in his preface that that the work was the result 
of the united efforts of all the learned physicians of Europe. 

The Terejumeh Ketabi Angriz and Terejumeh Ketabi Freng were translations 
committed on the order of Tipu. The first was a translation of an English treatise on 
electrical and medical experiments; the other a translaion of Dr Cockbume's Treatise on 
the Twist of the Intestines.^ In all, 47 Persian and 14 Arabic books related to the field 
of n^ysics and Medicine. 

Whenever at Srirangapaina it was the daily habit of Tipu to stay awake till very 
late in the night in his library. For an idea of how Tipu put some of his knowledge to 
practice, the following two letters written by him may suffice: To Chishty Yar khan and 
ZainuiAbideen (24 May 1786). Your letter of the 17th May was received this day and has 
informed us o} Dowlat Khan 's being ill of the stone m the bladder: we Have in conse¬ 
quence, sent by post an emetic (to be taken the first day), together with (other proper) 
medicines for the seven subsequent days. These are all seperately made up in cl Jth and 
sealed. 

The way of taking on emetic is this: dissolving the powder in about 4 tolah 
weight of hot water, let him swallow it. After this, whenever he feels inclined to vomit he 
must drink Sjolak weight of warm water. When he has vomited 5 or 6 rimes, let him, 
after an interval of 6 hours have more broth mixed with rice, fn the evening, before he 
eats his dinner, make half a tolah weight of seed of flea-wort, softened with some oil 
ofalmonds. By the favour of God, in one or two vomitings the stranguary, or obstruction 
of urine, will be removed....*'^*'* 

His second letter addressed to Muhmmad Darvaish and others proceeding to 
PruKe, dated 3 December 1786. asks for bringing on their return a “skilful French 
Physician; a pharmacologist, thoroughly acquainted with and capable of preparing ev- 
try kind of medicine known in Europe; and lastly an able surgeon. ’’ ^ 

Medicine was a science which Tipu was quite adept in experimenting. He ef¬ 
fected a careful combination of Yunani, Ayurveda and Allopathy and above all, demon¬ 
strated great keenness for surgery. In the Bangalore fort the British found among others, 
a hbspital that he had constructed. However U is not clear as to what facilities it provided. 

To Monsieur Cosigny. Tipu wrote on 29 December 1786: “There Is a book which 
comes from Europe and which treats of the thermometer...get this book translated into 
Persian and send it to the presence." 

Lally provides us with an interesting account of 1768, when Tipu was still 18 
years and the Black Town off Fort St George at Madras was taken by the Mysore army: 

“On the appearance of Hyder*s cavalry [led by Ttpu] seen from the Mount, the 
servants of Mr Debbonaire [an English merchant] made their escape with his children. 
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leaving all the moveables and effects to the Mercy of the enemy. The situation of the 
house was agreeable to Chaki Shah [a close commandant of Haidar], who chose it for 
his residence during the time ofTlppoo Sultan remained in the environs cf Madras. On 
his [Tipu*s] entering the house, he told the gardners that he was a man iff peace and that 
his presence would secure the house from insult. He forbade his people either to take or 
spoil the smallest thing; and having assured himse^that his orders were not infringed 
he enquired the name of the proprietor and sent one of his gardners accompanied by one 
of his own people, to carry him his children's clothes, with fruits and herbs: assuring him 
that nothing in his house, should be either damaged or stolen, but that he himself would 
overlook the gardeners and see that they did their duty: and would take care to send him 
the necessary produce of his garden every day, which he punctually performed. The 
young prince in a visit to the grand almoner, was desirous of taking a microscope; but 
the nobleman would not cortsent, but wrote to Mr Debbonaire to set a price upon the 
instrument: and it was not till he had received the merchant's second letter, that he 
consented to offer it as a persent, on his part to the Prince." 

NikhiJes Guha says, "There is enough evidence to show that he ITlpu] was a/* 
ways aware of the need to harness improved fnethods oftechnolgy to existing institu¬ 
tions. That he had a scientific hent ff mind may he seen from the fact that early in his 
reign he requsted the Governor of PoruUcherry to provide him with thermometers, one 
telescope and two barometers. ” 

A Beatson said of Hpu’s insatiable thirst: "He was passionately fond of new 
inventions, on which he lavished immense sums....'* ^ 

Shama Rao tells us that in Tipu's quarters were found a "....telescope and optical 
glasses of every size and sight...." 

Hpu^s library thus came to be a rerpository for all such technical contriv¬ 
ances and an assortment of manufactures which he painstakingly procured. British 
descriptions make it a unique combination of a storehouse, a museum, a workshop 
and a laboratory. Buchanan's description was very apt. He said: "The private apart¬ 
ments of Tippoo formed a square, in one side of which were the rooms that he himse^ 
used. The three sides of the square were occupied by warehouses in which he had depos¬ 
ited a vast variety of goods; for he acted not only as a prince, but also as a merchant. 

It was, above all, Mysore's window to the burgeoning world of science and tech¬ 
nology. 

Tipu's one constant preoccupation was to scout for and purchase industrial talent 
from any part of the globe. His attitude was of importing into his dominions the technique 
of production and consequently, he undertook to popularise it by relying on his bureau¬ 
cracy. Such importation of technique assumed the fonn of paying a highly attractive wage 
to the technicians attd industrialists so that they found it worthwhile to settle down in his 
Kingdom. He was meticulous in learning of the scientific processes by despatching men 
equipped for the purpose and even with the help of books, encyclopaedias and manuals, 
he achieved ultimate perfection through experimentatiem. 

Of the latter, the case of sericulture, which Tipu took gre^ pains to study, acquire 
and pc^larise is an interesting example. 
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In the midst of battle Tipu found time to write the following letter to Syed 
Mabommed, Killadar of Srirangapatna, on 27 September 1786. ''BurfiandeenandKustury 
Rtmga, who were sent to Bengal, for the purpose of securing silk worms, are now on 
their return (to Seringapatam) by way of Sedhout. On their arrival, you must ascertain 
from them the proper situation in which to keep the aforesaid worm^, and provide ac-^ 
cordingfy. You must, moreover supply for their food {leaves of) the wood or wild mul¬ 
berry trees, which were formerly ordered to be planted (for this purpose). The number of 
^lUr worms from Bengal must likewise be distinctly reported to us. We desire, also, to 
know, in what kind of place it is reccomended to keep them, and what means are to be 
pursued for multiplying them. 

There is a vacant spot of ground behind the old palace, lately used as a Tbsheh^ 
Khaneh, or store house, which was purchased sometime ago with a view to building 
upon it. Prepare a place somewhere near that situation, for the (temporary) reception of 
the worjns. ” ^ 

William Kirkpatrick who swore aganist lipu in his battles with the Mysore army 
and who later edited ripu*s letters makes the following observation beneath this letter 
“When the peculiar circumstances under which the foregoing letter was written, are 
adverted to. it will, no doubt, be allowed to furnish a striking proof, both of the coolness 
and activity of the SuUan^s mind. He was at the date of ix, not only deliberating on 
the measure to be pursued with respect to Shanoor ISavanur] in planning the future 
operations of the war on which he was engaged; and in providing for the scrfety of 
Burhanudeen’s army; but he was in fact, on the eve of a general engagement with the 
Mahrattahs. Yet all these important and urgent considerations united, were not capable 
of diverting his attention from any of the minor objects of his interest. Thus in the bustle 
of the camp, and in the face of an enemy, he could find liesure, and was sufficiently 
composed, to meditate on the rearing of silk worms. ” ^ 

Coming from the pen of the enemy, these observations acquire an importance of 
their own. 

Soon after the acquisition of the worms Tipu established 21 silk worm breeding 
and reeling stations. 

At Palahalli and Srirangapatna, Hpu introduced the technique of manufacturing 
sugar candy which Buchanan described as being '*very fine”,^ 

In all probability, the importance of this technique which was a result of capitalist 
manufature, also implied the transplanting of a capitalist process of its production. 

Nikhiles Cuba writes; “Care should also be taken to bear in mind the measures 
that Tipu took for the introduction of advanced technology in his kingdom. Shortly after 
his accession, he sent an envoy to Constantinople to persuade the Caliph, among other 

things, to send technicians to Mysore who would be able to make muskets, guns, glass, 
chinaware and other utilities. In return, Tipu was ready to send out such workmen as 
were required in the Ottoman Empire." ^ 

A good example of his attempt at encouraging the industrial process of Mysore 
was the purpose of the despatch of his delegation of ministers and officials to France in 
1786. Besittes the poUtica] import that the mission carried, it had its own econonic signifi¬ 
cance. This was the first and perhaps only such mission attempted by any Indian ruler of 
' . OriQ. . 
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the time* achieved by puttiag the embassy to the French court on sail in vessels con* 
stnicted in the dockyards of Mysore. 

The diaries tnaintanied and later submitted on return to Tipu* indicate the prim* 
ties that Tlpu bad eannaiked for the sea farers. If the virit, nearly a century brfore) to 
the Mughal court by the emissaries Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ledtotbeconsoH- 
datkmtrf the merchant class and to the consequent smashing (rfwarlordism which 
created favourable conditions for tbe qpread of commerce and cwunodity produc¬ 
tion; this ambassadorial mission sent a hundred years later to a greater distance 
and witha loftier objective was pregnant with all the desires of seeding Mysore with 
fiictory production and thus creating grounds for iht rise of industrial capital, so 
that its consolidation sbouM have pressed forward with a more tboioughgofng 
antifeudal programme. 

AM Tabard, in his article Tipu Sultan's Embassy to (he French Court in 1788 , 
provides us with extracts from the diaries of French contenqmaries. Ws have no access 
to the detailed reports these ambassadors filed to the Mysore government. Tbe excerpts 
offer u$ only a key hole view, yet they disclose that the needle itt 11pu*s endeavoors 
were undoubtedly fixed in tbe directioo at capitalisoL 

Tbe three ambassadors and (heir retinue of 45 reached Toulon, France, on 10 June 

1788. 

Thursday, June 22: At S pm two of (he ambassadors with their two children 
and some persons dieir retinue got into their coaches to go and see the Royal Foundry..., 
On entering the foundry the ambassadors were saluted by a discharge <rf2J guns. They 
were present at the carring of 6 howitzers at the canonade. After having been shown 
round the foundry, their Excellencies were taken to the arsenal... 

They also visited the park of artillery where they expressed their surprise at the 
number of guns: also the warehouse, the workshops, the fencing school and dte corderie 
which impressed them by its length..,. They seem, writes Malonet, *to take interest m all 
they see and their questions denote men anxious to learn..,. * 

Friday, June 23: Today their Excellencies visited all the factories and also the 
port in all its details. 

Friday June 20: Their Excellencies visited (he arsenal and the docks, ” ^ 

Among others, the ambassadors brought back with then to Mysore a physician, a 
surgeon, a smelter, a carpenter, a weaver, a blacksmith, a locksmith, a cutler, a watch¬ 
maker, a dyer and two of the king’s own gardners.^ 

In the second mission that he sent to France in 1797, Tipu ''instructed his repre¬ 
sentatives to the French government to recruit workmen to the following strength: 'Ten 
cannon founders: ten ship builders, ten marutfacturers ofehinaware, ten glass and mir¬ 
ror makers, ten makers cfship blocks (literally wheels) and wheels (or engines) far 
raising water, and other Idnds of wheel-work, and workmen versed in fine gold pUuing, 
are required in iChodad Sircar 

Of all, dlls last mission was imbued with the greatest potential. Il sought tbe 
ftenm for Mysore, locomotive of the industrial revolution; from the power of the 

piston shafts of which tbe wbeeb of centuries of capitalism had turned changing tbe face 
of not only Euit^ but Ae sritole worid so Chat it would nev^ again afftear die same as 
(dd. 
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A trait of paramount importance in a capitaJist has historically always been the 
campaign for freeing labour from its extra-economic feudal bonds. The chief slogan of 
the lising c^talist against feudalism has always remained his struggle for free-labour 
without uiiich the ciqiitalist edifke could never have hoped to rise. Hpu was an active 
propagandist and adhmnt of this ci^italikt standpoint, so much so, that it Inspired him 
to i^oiity freedabour and he hailed the creatkMi erf the wage worker matting tt an 
iDdlvisible component part of his cultore* 

Tipu was firmly against unpaid labour or corvee, and in all his transactions we find 
him strictly adhering to fte principle of making wage payments wlienever the state utilised 
the labour services of the toilers. In fact he even repeatedly warned and coisured his 
officers for any unpaid exactions they made. 

In die earlier sectiems of this chapter we have seen how Hpu was very pron^ in 
paying the salaries of his soldiers and bureaucracy. There was a punctuality and system 
about it which often mocked the British colonialists at their recourse to pre-c^italist 
forms. In his business transactions with the merchants of his Kingdom or outside, he was 
always punctual in his payments. In the purchase of iron from the forges, his prom p tness, 
as we have seen, surprised even a colonialist as knowledgeable as Buchanan. 

Clause 35 of the Land /tevemie Reguiaxions informs us about the use of the labour 
services by the state in the construction and repair of irrigation tanks in the village: 
detailed account of the measurement of repair works by established standards war to be 
kept in (he office of the Mutsuddies and Shambogues of the village. Workers were 
to recieve wages against receipts of the same. ” ^ 

Clause 40 says: *'HircaTTahs, {most of whom were Brahmanas] who are 
employed to press worbrten, frequently use them ill and extort money from them—this 
must be enquired into, artd fbrbuL... ^ 

Clause 43 says: ^Tlte Ifyots of villages are accustomed to expend their money 
upon travellers... they art now forbid to spend their money upon travellers.... ’’ ^ 

Clause 44 reads: '‘You are to see that the people belonging to the Atthavanam 
[revenue servants of the taluk) are regularly mustered, and are to pay them their ^^ges 
into their own hands, according to the establishment. ^ 

Clause 48 states: "'AmiU, serishtadarst thamboges i c. when they 
visit the villages, have been accustomed to take Aloosa [diet money) from tite kyoU^ 
There is no need to do this in future; and whoever shall transgress in this respect shall 
fall under the displeasure cf the government. ” ^ 

Clause 91 reads: "The sair horsemen must also take straw from Ae ryots 
by equitable purchase, and not by violence, the observance of this rule is enjoined to 
them in their Regulations. 

If any person takes straw by force, you are to seize him and send him to die 
Huzoor; and ^you cannot seize him, you are to ascertain his name, arui the name cf 
his Risaldar and Jemadar arui report them to Ae Huzocr that he may be sent for 
and punished ” ^ 

Cldmt A of Commercial Regulations states: "The workmen of every de^ 
scripdon (employed on this service) must be paid with the utmost regularity ...." ^ 
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AH these above excerpts from the official regulations of Tipu stick to and repeat 
the common theme that all forms of unpaid labour are Doi to be tolerated and up* 
holds the princ4>le of paid or wage-labour. 

In the hundreds of thousands of workers that the stale employed in the innumer¬ 
able construction and industrial projects, wage-payment was strictly adhered to, and in 
one instance Tipu*s knowledge of the failure to pay such labour during a road construc¬ 
tion project led him to punish the Amildar involved after paying up all the arrears that 
were due to the workers. 

Tipu, as we have seen was very keen on attracting merchanis to trade with his 
dominions and to this effect, his government bestowed upon them various incentives and 
concessions. But even with them Tipu never compromised on the question of making 
wage payments to the workers as the following letter written to Yakub and other Arme¬ 
nian merchants of 11 January 1787 indicates: **77ie duties upon goods (as you may 
irr^rt into our dominions} are without exception remitted. Bring therefore, with entire 
cot^dence to our ports, and into ouridngdom, either by sea or land, your silk stt^s (and 
other} merchandise, and there freely buy and seli Where ever you may bring your 
goods, there a place shall be assigned for your residence: and if you should, at any time, 
be in want of workmen and labourers, the same shall be furnished you on hire, by our 
Talukdars. ^ 

Tipu*s essay on free-labour, although exaggerated, nevertheless remains an admi¬ 
rable attempt. It carries with it a clear notion of the nation that he intended to build, 
seeking substantiation from history as no philosopher or historian did till at least 100 
years after his demise. It was the manifesto of a capitalist in the making. A ci^italist who 
was atonce also a phiolsopher and historian, delivering himself and his people to the Age 
of Reason. 

*'The Pharaohs built (he pyramids with (he labour of (heir staves. The entire 
route of the Great Wall of China is littered with the blood and bones of men and women 
forced to work under the whip and the lash of (he slave drivers. Countless millions were 
enslaved and chained, and thousands upon thousands bled and died to make it possible 
that the magnificient structures of Imperial Rome, Babylon, Greece and Carthage should 
be buili. To my mind, every great work of art and architecture—be it in countries to the 
East of India or in (he west—is a monument not sc such to the memory of the men who 
ordered them to be built but to the agony and toil, blood and tears of those unfortunates 
who were driven to death in the effort to build it 

What does such a monument, standing impassive, in brick or stone, commemo¬ 
rate} What is its ynessage to all wayfarers who pass it? I belive its message is (hat here 
around it the ruin of the empire, founded on tyranny and anguish of people driven from 
their homes, chained and enslaved so that a vain and haughty emperor might harbour 
illusions of his glory'* 

Hi) Karklusne auH Industrial Capital 

The state of Mysore employed hundreds of wodeers, some on a regular basis and 
others on a job to job basis. The state, as we have already seen undertook extensive civil 
projects in difTerent parts of the Kingdom, whether it be the cemstruedon of irrigadon 
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works, the buUding of roads or inland waterways, or the construction of forts. These 
three kinds of civil activity went on simultaneously at several places at any given point of 
time, allowing for the constant en^loyment of a few thousand workers. Wellesley said 
that ''On the fortification of Seringapatam...six thousand men have been at work for 
nearly six years .,,.All these workers, it must be remembered were wage-workers, 
thereby generating capitalist relaticms between the workers and the state. 

CK Kareem tells us of the use of labour for road work in Kerala: **Another point 
that would be reckoned with is the humam labour utilised for the purpose of (his major 
sclteme. The labourers and peasants of Kerala were employed in large numbers. 

Thus perhaps for the first time in the history of Kerala, labourers on a massive 
scale were employed by the state for the public undertakings. As no one accuses Tipu of 
adminstering forced labour we can safely presume that the employed were paid for their 
labour which was again an unksiown usage in the Kerala society, where (he slaves and 
tenants were forced to undertake the work allotted to them, ” 

The dockyards of Bhatkal and Mangalore also had a great number of workers. 
The Mangalore dock is supposed to have employed a thousand labourers, carpenters, 
smiths and foremen during the peak of ship building activity. 

Regarding the industires which Tipu established, our information is very sketchy. 
An investigation of source material in this regard is sure to produce a fund of data, 
providing us with very essential material capable of linking the period with the age of 
capitalist industrial production. Till then we have to make-do with the meagre material 
we have and found our conclusions on them. 

At the outset, we must remind ourselves that state capital had ventured into a very 
distinct area. It did not produce for the market. Rather, state capital was concentrated 
only in the sphere of state requirements, principally of defence and allied needs. This 
characteristic feature of the nature of industrial production need not in anyway obviate 
the fact that definite relations of production had emerged between capital and wage- 
labour and the process of production contained a defined form of production organisation. 
They bore out quite distinctly, all the features that Marx described regarding capitalist 
production: “Capitalist production only then really begins, as we have already seen, 
when each individual capital employs simultaneously a comparatively large number of 
workers', when consequently the labour process is carried on an extensive scale and 
yileds relatively large quantities of products. A greater number of labourers working 
together, at the same time, in one place (or, if you will, in the same field of labour), in 
order to produce the same sort of commodity under the mastership of one capitalist, 
constitutes, both historically and logically, the starting point of capitalist production, 

State capital under enlightened absolutist political rule fulfilled all these condi¬ 
tions, wliicli Mai A Ucsciibed, salisfacloiily. Ovci and above llicni, some sectors of stale 
capital also utilised machinery, which Marx relates as a condition and the hallmark for the 
emergence of the modem factory, crystallising the division and causing the socialisation 
of labour within the production organization and giving birth not just to the modem 
proletariat but also to industrial capital per se which began to find the express need from 
then on to tap the service of science and thereby cause its advancement both in terms of 
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theory and as it found particular applicaticm in the form of technology. Tipu*s curiosity for 
the new, penchant for experiment, an eye for invention, search for science and thirst for 
technology ought to be understood in this background if the yearn ing*^f the man and 
the era is at all to be properly grasped. 

State capital exploited the labour power of the workers particularly at the four 
regional centres of the Kingdom: Sriangapatna, Bangalore, Nagar, Chitradurga and 
Mangalore. The manufactories established by the state were called Taramandal/'^ and in 
Bangalore city, apart of the area is known to this day us Taramandalpet MH Gopal states 
of the existence of a "big government iron mant^actory" at Mangalore/'^ 

It must be rememberd that till then Mangalore had not witnessed the production 
of iron on a signiricant scale and this must have been, perhaps the very rirst of the 
manufactories of the coast. How exactly salt production was undertaken—an item of 
flourishing commodity production, remains unclear. 

Kirmani says: "He instituied manufactories for the fabrication or imitation of the 
cloths of all countries^ such as shawls, velvet, Kimkhub (cloth of gold), broad cloth 
(European) and he expended thousands of pounds in these undertakings. ” 

Herein we And an instance of state capital gearing up for production to cater to 
the market Machine*made European cloth was broader than what was woven on the 
handlooms of India then/'^ Thus one sees an attempt by Tipu Sultan to produce and in 
all probability compete with British textiles which had already begun to ravage the 
ecomomies of the areas under British colonial rule but also had, as a consequence of its 
pentration into the Mysore market, began to cause destabilisation here as well. 

A host of references provide us with knowledge of large scale manufacture of 
guns, two and there barreled muskets, pen knives, cloths, daggers called sitfdura, and a 
kind of shield woven and formed so as to resist a musket ball.^'^ 

At Bangalore, were found "a mint, a gunpowder factory, afoundry for casting 
brass cannons, an equipment factory, a unit for the manufacture of French carbines.... 

Praxy Fernandes says "The bewildering variety of manufacturing enterprises he 
set up within the space of a few years was truly astonishing-factories for the mammae- 
ture of watches, cutlery, hourglasses, scissors, scientific instruments, factories for pro¬ 
duction of war weapons, guns, musket, carbines and rockets, foundries for casting can¬ 
non, a gunpowder factory, a paper mill and glass-ware units. Hundreds of foreign 
techinicians were brought in, Frenchmen, Germans, Turkss, Arabs, Chinese; craftsmen, 
gunsmiths, watch makers, cutlers bringing with them their technical knowhow and the 
vision of a modem world. No other sovereign in Indian history had given such an 
mq>etus to industrial production." 

Of this exhaustive list of manufactures, we may pay attention to a few select items 
(hat were produced. Cuba tells us that the "mill" set up at Srirangapatna to manufacture 
paper was "big ", which, in all probabiliQ' means that machinery was employed for the 
purpose.^ 

In an earlier part of this ch^ter we have, in discerning the exhaustive spread of 
commodity production, seen how it was attended to by the state, by its establishment of a 
dozen mints throughout the kingdom and the mass production of coins. Some of 
Henderson's observations on the coinage of the time can help us make ftuitful deduc¬ 
tions. He says: "It may be doubted if any coin more attractive in this respect [decorative 
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value] than Tipu^s double rupee has ever been struck in India. ” Again, he says, **No- 
where else is Tipu *5 love for innovation better seen than in his coinage. ” And elsewhere, 
he adds, many of his gold and silver coins exhibit a highly peculiar and characteris¬ 
tic milling.... ” 

We have infomadon on the existence of a machine for the minting of coins in the 
Ddceri Kingdom, pre-dating the period of Haidar and Tipu by a century at least. This was 
the precedent. And what was its development? An aesthetic beauty derived from 
standardisadon in mass producdon. Can the role of machineiy yet be ruled out? 

In the case of the production of guns, the stamp of the machine was more explicit. 

Beatson, who was among the colonial officers to storm Bangalore in the course of 
the Third Andcolonial War thus accounts for what he saw: “Wthin the fort diere were.... II 
armouries for making and finishing small arms: two foundries of cannon; 3 buildings 
with machines for boring guns and Tnusquets ....^ 

Home, another participant in the war, had this to say about the machines in Ban¬ 
galore: '*77iey (Haidar and Tipu] established here...a foundry for brass cannon, a ma¬ 
chine for boring them, anotherfor Musket barrels, which will bore a hundred and thirty 
at once....'' 

On the energy source required to operate such heavy machinery, Shama Rao writes; 
"A great number of iron ordnance.... were in general cast m Tippu's own foundry where 
a degree of perfection, it is stated, had been attained in every stage of the process. And 
even what was then the recent invention of boring guns perpendicularly had been intro¬ 
duced, the machinery being kept in motion by water ." ^ 

As we have earlier stat^, in 1786 itself, Hpu’s inventory spoke of the existence 
of 6 lakh guns and muskets and 22,000 cannon. In 1792, the Bangalore fort alone had 
stocked itself with nearly a lakh muskets. Without introducing madunery; productioa 
on this scale would have been iininiagiiiable* 

Cuba says that ''The ammunition factory at Bednore produced20,000 guns and 
muskets annually. ^ This amounts to an average producdon of 58 guns and muskets a 
day. If Bidnur (Nagar) alone had such advanced capacity, the Taramandals at Bangalore 
and Srirangapatna must surely have, with a greater degree of mechanisation, produced 
more. 

What conclusions do these facts lead us to? 

First and foremost, they drive home the point that modem capitalkt production 
was In existence for the last few decades of eighteenth century Mysore. 

The modem factories set up in the l^amandals which were literally industrial 
complexes or organised under the aegis of state capital, were known as karkhana, a 
word etymologically Persian, which has entered into the Kannada lexicion as karkhane 
and signifies, not petty ardsan industry or a manufactory, but the unmistakable machine- 
based factory system always. Thus it is important to remind ourselves that Kannada had 
already acquired words which signified the new economic realites which its land had 
given birth to. 

All state capitalist industrial production either assumed the form of a 
manufactory or that of a modem factory or karkhane. The lower order of commod¬ 
ity producdon did not atract state investment This is a characteristic feature of state 
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capitaJ of the time, (ttd perhaps even after), that owing to its capacity to centralise 
extensive resources, its investmeDt quickly assumes advanced forms* Coocentra* 
tion, a distinguishing feature of state capital, carries with it the capacity to atMce 
concentrate capital in the form of heavy machinery, without having to pass throng 
the various lower stages of production organisation* Thus state capital In Karnataka 
paved way not only for the qualitative change from the manufactory to the modem 
bctory, but also leapt through several gradations of the modem factory to achieve 
a stage which was then current in industrial Eun^^e* Hence it would be desiieable to 
see the several manufactories of the Taramandals also as anxiliaries, or as Lenin said, 
''ouiside departments" of the central establishment. What emerges as a result, is not 
Isolated Karkhanes in a puddle manufactiMies, but rather an industrial cmnplex, 
most advanced and integrated with the less advanced, like a battleship cniising 
vrith a flotilla of small vessels* Tipu could not have missed the political significance of 
state industrial capital just as he waas aware of the role of the state as a merchant. When 
at Srirangapatna, Hpu is said to have received daily reports on ''the work done in the 
arsenaiSf manirfactories ere. 

The advantage was that for a Kingdom where capitalist relations had not 
yet matured, but found itsdf encircled by colonialism which issued forth from an 
wlvaucetl iiidustrial base, state capital was an iiisunujce and a reliable fuumLiUua 
to temporarily protect one's market while at the same steer and catch up by a 
proces of natitmallst Industrialisation initiated by the leverage of its concentrated 
re so urces* 

The concentration of capital could lead not only to consolidated efforts at inovatiem; 
missile technology, double barrel pistols, mints, broad cloth and hyd^ulic boring ma- 
chines which are a few examples, but also the outright purchase and accomodation of 
advanced technology such as the steam engirte. 

The discovery of an "equipment factory" in one of the Taramandal's is of great 
import. As Marx said, the assumption by capital, in the process of its growth, of the 
production of the means of production always cemstitutes a turning point in its progress.^ 

Thus state capital of mercantile Mysore carried with it an advanced component 
which served two simultaneous purposes at one and the same time. It resembled the 
elegant double barrel pistol which the karkhanes of Srirangapatna produced. From one 
barrel it intended to fire at the stumbling block which obstructed the development of the 
home market for factory production. From the other it planned to strike at colonialism by 
accommodating modem means of production such as reaching out for the steam engit>e. 

But, unfortunately, this was not to be. 

In a flourish, colonialism severed the hand from the torso e^en as the palm was yet 
to firmly clasp the pistol. State capital was bled to death. 
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9. GLIMPSES OF THE POLITICAL CULTURE 
OF HAIDAR AND TIPU 
A. Thorou^goingAoticoIoiiialism 

In earlier sections of this chapter we have looked into a few aspects of Haidar and Hpu’s 
anticolonialism, its social source and their economic and militarv endeavour to contend with 
colonialism. Let us here look into some more facets of this preoccupation of their lives, the 
punuit of which consumed most of their energies. 

i) Influence of lodiistrial Capital 

The mercantile roots of the Mysore state's anticoloniaJism is by now clear to us. 
However, another dimension to the consistent opposition to Bridsh colonialism 
stemmed from the changing nature of the industrial base of the social formation 
and the State of Mysore. Although one ought not to exonerate the spread of capK 
talist cooperation, manufacture and the factory, as semi-feudal relations continued 
to predominate and stamp its impress on most of society, it would at the same time 
not do to loose sight (A the significance of industrial capital, however limited it was. 
Mysore was, as we have seen, experiencing the early phases of the transition of 
merchant capital into industrial capital both in the private and state sectors erf the 
economy. Hie contest with colonialism served as an external (negative) impulse in 
hastening this transformation especially since state power was already partly shared 
by the merchant class. As leaders of the enlightened absolutist state—Haidar and Tipu— 
were quick to perceive this underlying transformation and already began to respond most 
positively to the metamorphosis of the economic base. 

Industrial capital which was assuming its maturation generated in the con* 
sdousness of Haidar and Hpu the earliest manifestation trf the class interests of the 
national bourgeoisie. The self-respect and patriotism which capital generates acquired 
varied forms. One such was its reflection in the gifts that these rulers made to the French 
King. Whitehill. the Madras Governor, wrote to Warren Hastings in 1778. about what 
should otherwise have been a trifling matter if it had not reflected the direction state 
capital was assuming in Mysore. days ago Hyd^r sent a letter and some presents 

to the King of France...accompanied by the following presents, a pair of pistols, a pair of 
three chambered rifles, a pen knife the handle of which is studded by diamonds and 
several pieces of broad cloth and velvet ." 

Again, like his father, Hpu. who on the voyage of his emissaries to the French 
King, sent among other gifts, one which he valued above all. It was a double barrel pistol 
packed in an ornamental box. a feat of technology which the French had not yet achieved. 

These gifts that the Mysore rulers sent were quite unique in that they were the 
products of industrial manufacture. It was io the nature of merebaot cairftal to grasp 
the advantage of industrial capital since any deveh^ment of industry only meant a 
greater vcdiime of business for the merchant. This intertwining of interests always 
made the over lapping of mercantile and industrial capital rather difficult to distinguish 
since in consciousness they reinforced one another. 

^ . :om 
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This dovetailing, the ultimate result of which was to strengthen the patriotism of 
these rulers was seen when the offer of the British colonialists on the eve of the storming 
of Srirangapatna to make up with them and sign the Subsidiary Alliance, just as a host of 
meek Indian princes and warlords had done, was rejected by Tipu with the least vacilla¬ 
tion.^* 

Beatscm wrote of Tipu th^: '7/i the morning of the 4th [the day when the fort 
was stormed and Ttpu slainj, however on examining the works (breach in the fort] him¬ 
self, his natural perception discovered to him Ae danger of his situation, bus he never 
seems to have had an idea of yielding up his ct^itai, even in the last extremity, *' 

U) APitdiffcPeo 

Haidar was illiterate. Yet Hpu, a man of letters, compensated for his father's 
illiteracy. Tipu penned several major works. They included the Fathul Mujahidin of 
which we have seen earlier in this chapter. His lam/ Revenue Regulations and Commer¬ 
cial Regulations are documents which we have also been able to look into. The fourth 
was the Register of Tipu*s Dreams. 'Tipu had a special interest in the art of Calligraphy 
and he himself wrote a book on the rules of Calligraphy called Risaladar KhaU4 Tarsi* 
MuhammadL He was also reputed to have written a book on Astrology called Zafarabad. 

We also find mention of another book entitled Tarikhi -Khodadady or Annals of the 
Mysore Government which is an incomplete book written by Tipu on the history of his 
govemment.^^ There is no definite account of the precise number of books that Tipu 
wrote. These seven woiks apart, Qiarles Stewart discovered eleven books which related 
to Tipu’s correspondence in his library.*^ 

There were also three memorandum books of Tipu which were later shipped to 
Britain.^ Apart from these there have been various speeches and minutes of Tipu during 
his meetings and observations on the various reports that his civil and military officers 
sent him which have been lost to us, either buried in archives overseas or destroyed. 

Of Hpu's diligent paper work Munro wrote in a letter to his father: "He had an 
active mind which never steered him to be idle.... He wrote many hours every day 
either a Journal of orders issued by himself, and of reports received by spies, vakeels, or 
commanders of detachments: or memorandums respecting intended promotions, embas¬ 
sies, repairs of forts, marriages of his principal officers.... Besides this much of his time 
was coiisumed in signing papers for he not only signed all public acts, but likewise the 
innumerable letters and orders which were continually passing from the different offic¬ 
ers to all parts of the empire." 

The following quotation from Beatson tells us more of Tipu's intellectual pursuits; 
"He generally passed the evening with his three eldest sons, one or two of the principal 
officers of each of the departments of state, a Cauzy <vid Moonshy Hubbeeb Oolah (tus 
Secretary]. A ll these usually sat dawn ta .supper with him; and Huhheeh Onllah assertt, 
that his conversation was remarkably lively, entertaining and instructive. During this 
meal, he was fond of recising passages from the most admired historians and poets; 
sometimes he amused himseffwith sarcasms upon the Caufer (or infidels) and enemies 
of the drear and often discoursed upon learned and religious subjects with the Cauzy 
and Moonshy Having dismissed his company, which he always did immediately (ffter 
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the repast, he was accustomed to walk about by himself or exercise; and when tired, to He 
down on his couch and read a book, either upon the subject of religion or history until he 
fellasUep/*^ 

Of all these works we have the full translations of only his Commercial Regula- 
tions and Land Revenue Regulations. About all his other works we remain in the dark, 
and it may be said that unless one delves through all of them any measure of the man and 
the period is bound to remain incomplete. 

Yet, from what little we know of his works, one constant theme which preoccu¬ 
pies them is the desire to drive out the cdonialist Of this passion which haunted this 
patriot par^xcellence, Sheik Ali says that the Register of Tipu Sultan's Dreanu were 
''written by Hpu's own hand and they are 38 in number. They are valuable for knowing 
the inner working of Tipu's mind towards die English...dreams...help us to know the 
psychology of she man.... His passion to defeat the English haunted him as much in 
sleep as when he was awake. Most of his dreams relates his success over the English, 

In Sigmund Freud's words, this then would have been his life's ch^sbed "wish 
fidfilltftent”. Sheik Ali was only echoing Beatson who said of Hpu's book of dreams: "Of 
some of them [his dreams) it appears, that (war) and conquest and the destruction of 
Caufirs [meaning the English] were subjects of a sleeping (no less than) that of his 
waking thoughts. “ ^ 

tU) Epithets, Utterances and <rf Aesthetic Thste 

After his victory in the first Anticolonial War, Haidar ordered a cartoon to be 
made while he was still at Madras. After signing a treaty with the defeated British he 
ordered the picture to be hung at the entrance of Fort Saint George, the British headquar* 
tecs in the south, of which Lallypiovidesus with a vivid description: "There was fixed to 
the gate of Fort St George, called the Royal Gate, a design, in which was seen HyderAU 
Khan seated under a canopy, upon a pile of cannon; Mr Dupre [deputed by the East 
India Company, London, to negotiate peace with Haidar) and the other ambassador 
(Boschierj being on their knees before him. Hyder held in lus right hand the nose (This 
gentleman is dign^d with the nose of an enormous magnitude) ofMr Dupre, drawn in 
the form of an elephant's trunk which he shook for the purpose of making him vomit 
Gtdneas and Pagodas that were seen issuing from the mouth of this plenipotentiary. In 
die background appeared Fort St George: and on one of the bastions, the Govemorand 
Council were drawn on their knees, holding out their hands to the Nabob, On one side of 
the Council, was a large mast^ growling at Hyder, the letters JC (for John Call) being 
marked on his collar; and behind the mastiff stood a little fur dog, busily employed 
lickbig his posteriors. This last antmalwasadornedwith a star, suchasthe Chevalier de 
Christ, Colonel Call's eor^dani, wore. At a distance were seen the English camp, and 
general Smitn holdmg me maty of peace in nis hand, and breaking ms sword." *** 

How splendorous a beginning (or the genre of the cartoon and political satire in 

bdia. 

Hie tiger became the monc^ram of the Mysore govmment associated widi Tipu's 
valour in fighting the British. 

. ,1 . Onn- 



105. A Ufe sized wooden liger, the monogram of Tipu's Mysore, mauling a British soldier, 

A key operated the cords in (he tiger replicating its growls and (he shrieks of (he srHdier. Utis toy, kept In Hpu's 
palace, was an object of amusemeni for his guests. It was stolen by the BnUsh and now decorates the Albert 

Museum. London 
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James Forbes wrote, "Most of the cannon cast dunng the reign of Tippu were 
ornamented with the representation of a tiger devouring a European,.,. He adopted as 


the emblem of his state...the figure of the royal tiger, whose head and stripes constituted 
the chief ornaments of his throne and of almost every article which belonged to him. 

Modem technology was put to good use in making a toy which adorned the durbar 
of Tipu. On'the fall of Srirangapatna the Musical Tiger, just as all the other riches, was 
shipped to London. It today adorns the Albert Memorial Hall and is one of the many 
gems that the British imperialists have in their possession, stolen from their colonics, and 
with no intention of returning any of these treasures gained by plunder. 

The following is a Briti.sh account of it: "It was a toy of this great Sultan, repre¬ 
senting a tiger preying on the body of an English officer, and so constructed that by 
turning a handle, the animal's growl mingled with the shrieks of his dying viefim." 

Describing the contrivance, Shama Rao says: "In a room was found a curious 
piece of mechanism made of wood representing a royal tiger in life in the act of devour¬ 
ing a prostrate man and within the body of the animal was a row of keys of natural notes 
acted upon try the rotation of certain barrels in the manner of a hand organ and which 
produced sounds intended to resemble the cries of a person in distress, intermixed with 
the roar of the tiger." *** 
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106. Haidar Ali a$ a young man. 


Haidar and Tipu were fond of using certain epith^ when it came to referring to 
the British colonialists. The more popular ones have trickJed down, recorded by the 
British sense of decency and gentlemanliness obviously shocked to their wits end by 
uncouth rustics who rose to become kings. 

Tipu's letters talk of the colonialists as "white dogs",**^ 

This must have been an appellation his f^er must have enjoyed using since that 
was exactly how the British colonialist was described in the cartocm which adorned the 
Royal Gate of Fort St George. 
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107. Haidar Ali a few years before his death. 


In a letter to his father in 1797, Munro wrote of Tipu: "After the reverse..,^1792, 
the rage of novelty, instead of abating, increased he issued more regulations, not only to 
the principal officers of state, but to those in the most subordinate situation3--to the 
persons who had the charge of his gardens, of his buildings, offeeding his bullocks and 
his elephants <& c.... Most of them contain an exordium by himself, setting forth the 
excellence of loyalty and the true faith, and endeavouring to inspire his subjects with a 
detestation of coffers, or infidels, that is to say Europeans in general, but particularly 
Englishmen, by lavishing curses and execretions upon them Happening on a day to pick 
up his instruction to the Superintendent of Ids Bullocks, the first line I read was, 'a 
caffen-a dog^^a hog, are all three brothers in the same family '." ^ 

Ttpu made it a point to make anti-British engravings on the guns and wezpons and 
even ammunition that his karkhanes produced. "On most of the furzees and blunder- 
busses found in the palace ofTtppu, the following inscription in Persian was seen. This 
incomparable piece, belonging So the Sultan of the East, which has no equal but in the 
most vivid lightning, will annihilate the enemy that it strikes, although fate should other¬ 
wise have ordained him So live.,,.' 

The following is a translation of an inscription on the stone found at Seringapatam 
which was to have been set up in a conspicuous place in the fort: 'Oh Almighty God! 
dispose the whole body of infidels! scatter their tribe, cause their feet to stagger! Over¬ 
throw their councils! change their state! destroy their every root! cause death to be 
near them, cut off from them the means of sustenance! shorten their days! be their 
bodies the constant object of their cares (ie, infest them with diseases), deprive their eyes 
of sight, make black their faces (ie, bring shame and disgrace on them) destroy in them 
the organs of speech! slay them as Shedaud (ie, the prince who presumptuously aimed 
at establishing a paradise for himself and was slain by command of God), down them as 
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Fharoah was downed, and visit them with severity by thy wrath. Oh Avenger! Oh Uni- 
versa! Father! / mn depressed and overpowered, grant me thy assistance*. 

This inscription should have been engraved t^er the conclusion of the CorrrwaHis 
Treaty. It shows Ttpu's inveterate rancour and determined enemity to the English ,..." ^ 

Haidar and Hpu, die son more than the father* have made very profound and truly 
inspiring statements regarding their clash with colonialism. Some have beea authenti¬ 
cated and some others have been attributed to them. 

In lus letter to ZemaiT Shah, Munro cites Hpu as having written: **Please God, the 
English shall become food for the unrelenting swords of the pious warriors. '* *** 

A Beatson writes: "His thoughts were constantly bent on war and military prepa- 
rations. He has been frequently heard to say, that in this world he would rather live two 
days like a tiger, than 200years like a sheep. 

Beatson adds 'The British government, in particular, was the object his irrec¬ 
oncilable haired: which he often expressed in public, and especially, on occasion in his 
Durbar, when he declared 'that a nice sense of honour should be the predominanSfeature 
in the character of a king; and that one who had steered misfortunesfrrm the superior¬ 
ity of his enemies, should never be appeased until he had obtained ample revenge. That, 
for his pan, he should every day seek the most likely means of effecting the ruin of his 
enemies, and that his mind was prirtcipally occupied in the contemplation of his object'. 
The means / have taken': he added, 'to keep in remembrance the mitfonunes I experi¬ 
enced six years ago (alluding to the conquest of Marquis Cornwallis)from the malice of 
my enemies, are todisconsiruie sleeping in a cotton bed, and to make use of a coaon one: 
when I am victorious, I shall resume the bed of cotton'." 

Beatson again informs us of llpu*s attitude during the time Srirang^iatna was 
stormed during the Fourth Anticolon ial War. "It appeared from some of his expressions, 
that he had resolved on defending the fort to the last extremity. He had often been heard 
to say: that as a man could only die once it was of little consequence when the period of 
his existence might terminate, 

Tipu burned with anticolonial fire and that was what he breathed into the heart of 
the British. 

it) Student of Global Politics 

Tipu was a keen student of global politics. He not only grasped tbe imptHlance 
intematioDal events, but sou^t to build the scdidarity of tbe nations oppressed 
by British colonialism and utilise the frienddiip of those having a contr^ctkHi 
with it out of their own imperial interests. Haidar had set in motioD his interest in 
the need to study international political developiiieiit& 

The presence of a number of foreigners from Europe* the Middle East and China 
pursuing various professions from being factory hands and technicians to soldiers or com¬ 
manders and mere travellers or cleigymen-were a rich source of discourse for Tipu. His 
British prisoners too were a means to enlarge his fund of political knowledge so that the 
British colonialist could be more shaiply discerned and the broadest political strategy laid 
for his defeat. Tipu presents a picture of vivid contrast in this respect to the lot of the 
feudal princes of bdia who fattened on ignorance and epitomised a crass vegetable exist- 
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ence. Even tbe princely sires that later made it to England proved they were no more than 
bloated country bumpkins. 

Tipu's interest and grasp of intem^onal politics grew from his voracious reading 
of French newspapers and the philosophers of the French revolution. 

Fernandes writes; **He spoke several Umguages-PersUm, Hindustani, Kannada 
and a little Marathi. Michaud records that Tippu Sultan was well versed in several 
European languages. It is not clear what these languages were, for the Sultan certainly 
used interpreters when dealing with the English. However, Tippu Sulum was fluent in the 
French language. He had studied Islamic theology on the one side and modem sciences 
on the other. In close companionship from his youth with French officers, young Tippu 
was not only conversant with world politics but had also smelt the fresh breezes of na¬ 
tionalistic thought and philosophy which were sweeping away the cobwebs of old Eu¬ 
rope. He was aware of the new European age of reason, the age of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot and the Encyclopaedists. ^ Fernandes also claims that Tipu had read all of 
them.*^^ 

Tipu ruled Mysore during the course of the French bourgeois revolutiem. Quite 
against the interests of the French C3ovemor at Pondicherry he had "^sheltered a number 
of Frenchmen who were driven out of Pondicherry. The agents of the French revolution¬ 
aries were entertained in his court and they publicly preached French revolutionary 
doctrines in Mysore. 

While this was the enthusiasm he displayed before the revolution of 1789, once 
after its success, he evinced a greater interest in it. 

Tipu encouraged the organisation of the Jacobin club among the Frenchmen of 
Srirang^atna. Thus he cast his lot not with the constitutional monarchist bourgeoisie of 
the French revolution, but, with the more determined, radical and thoroughgoing force of 
die French revolution—the Jacobins. Tipu also became an honourary member of the Jacobin 
Club and donned the red beret of the French revolution ists.^^^ 

Although in his typically caustic colonialist style. Wilks nevertheless provides us 
with a picture of the celebration in Srirangapatna following the victory of the revolution 
in France and of Tipu's role in it; an event which was later reported in the French press of 
the time, "...after [they],..organised a Jacobin Club, on (he most approved Parisian 
models, under the sanction of the Sultaun, whom they distinguished under the fraternal 
designation of Citizen Tlppoo; the tree of liberty was planted surmounted by the cap of 
equality; the citizens assembled in primary assembly, instructed each other in the en¬ 
forcement of their new rights and the abandonment of their old duties; a council of 
discipline was formed to subvert discipline by superseding the military authority of the 
commandant: all emblems of royalty were publicly burned and the national colours of 
the sister republic were consecrated by Citizen Tlppoo on (he public parade, under a 
salute of2,300pieces of cannon all was concluded by the characteristic oath of hatred to 
royalty and fidelity to a tyrant, and followed, according to the admission of (heir own 
recorded Journals by scenes of the most scandalous disorder and insubordination." ^ 

Till his fall, the French Revolution was commemorated each year with a 21 gun 

salute. 
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Tipu's deep interest in world politics was again well borne out in his meeting with 
C^>tainE^veton in 1794, atDevanahalli. After the conclusion of the Third Anticolonial 
War his two sons were taken hostage till the time Tipu paid the entire indemnity of three 
crores and thirty lakh rupees. Having paid the sum in full, Doveton escorted his sons to 
Devanahalli. Basing on Doveton’s account Wilks said of the event: entering their 

faiher*s tent of audience...accompanied by Captain Doyeion, the princes approached 
with every demonstration of awe and when close to the seat of their father they placed 
their hands on his feet, Tippu perfectly silent touched their necks with his hands. They 
arose and he pointed to their seats. On receiving Captain Doveton's obeisance, he 
accorded to him a courteous reception and entered into a free conversation with him on 
some of the topics of the day such as Lord Macarteny's visit to China, the french Revoiu^ 
tion in Europe and some other topics ." 

After the lengthy discussion they had, Doveton expressed amazement at Hpu's 
profound knowledge of international developments.^ 

In his lifetime Tipu was also witness to the success of the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence from the clutches of Briti^ colonialism. Benjamin Franklin, a leader of the 
American struggle for liheratinn who was traditionally drawn from France, in his cjtm- 
paign to mobilise financial support for the struggle, issued advertisements in French news¬ 
papers on his visit to that country. MV Kamath says that Tipu who read one such adver¬ 
tisement sent his contributions from the 'Kingdom of Mysore' with a letter to the Ameri¬ 
can leaders hailing them of success in their mission against British colonialism. In this 
letter he is reported to have stated: "Every blow that is struck in the cause of American 
liberty throughout the world, in France, India and elsewhere and so long as a single 
insolent savage tyrant remairts the struggle shall continue." 

Tipu also maintained correspondence with the kingdoms of Afghanistan, Pegu, 
Muscat andTuikey among others, in an attempt to win international friends in the task of 
Kingdom's liberation. 

Indian history has at times shown up anti-British attitudes by certain kings. This 
has, in several instances been the result of a rivalry among the French and the British for 
India, the French puppets speaking for the French against the British and vice versa. 
Historians writing on Tipu have tried to cast Haidar's and Tipu's andcolonialism in one 
such mould. But the facts have hardly been so. Tipu's emissaries to the French, his 
association with them was always undertaken with the greatest degree of self-preserva¬ 
tion, ingenuity and independence; and was a living contrast from the ^proach of the 
puppet monarchs of India. His request to Napoleon for the despatch of French troops 
very clearly stated that Mysore commanders would head such dispositiems and that the 
French army would have to function under the overall command of the Mysore army. 
Haidar and Tipu always sought to utilise the contradiction among the Europeans and 
were at all times alert not to forsake even an iota of their independence. To derive such 
aDtkt^onialism from a French undercurrent is only a reflection of the poverty of 
history writing; of its ideological submission to the time-iiistilled compradorism at 
the Indian nilii^ classes. 
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B. Some Bourgeois Attributes 

Apart from the anticolonial political culture which they epitomised, Haidar and 
Tipu also had several attributes which may only be likened with the bourgeoisie. 

i) ShuiuiiDg Feudal Extravaganza 

Unlike feudal princes who revelled in pomp and splendour, Haidar and Tipu who 
had at their disposal sums of money which no other ruler formerly enjoyed in Karnataka, 
continued to exercise pragmatic dilig^ce and thrift on their purse. They shunned lavish- 
ness and feudal waste. On his visit to Haidar's durbar at Srirangapatna, Schwartz said: 
''Here reigns no pomp, but utmost regularity and dispatch ." ^ 

. This frogaiity was well demonstrated in the construction that Haidar and Tipu 
undertook. While they did not restrain themselves from spending on the massive civil 
works, they however displayed extreme modesty in constructing their palaces. Tipu's 
palace in Srirangapatna remained the most unextravagant of structures that he chose to 
build. 

ii) Ori^ns at a Literate Society 

Tipu's library is said to have contained about 2.000 volumes of books.^' They 
covered diverse topics and were in several languages. He is personally credited with 
ordering the translation of not less than 45 books—mostly from European languages in 
Persian^. 

The library which was systematically catalogued had books under the following 
subjects: History, Indian History, Ecclesiastical History, SuHsm, Ethics, Poetry, Fables, 
Letters, Arts and Sciences (which dealt with Astronomy, Geograrity, Physics, Music, 
Tbeology, War, Agriculture, Horticulture, Chemistry, Magnetism, Rearing and Treatment 
of Horses, Natural History of Animals, etc). Arithmetic and Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Medicine and Health, Philosoj^y, Lexicography, Theology, Jurisprudence, Hadis, Koran, 
Commentaries on the Koran and Prayers.^ 

Among his various books were two catalogues, one from &)g]and and another 
from France providing a detailed list of the books published in those countries. 

It is intere^ng to note that several books were written by writers who belonged 
to his Kingdom and were dedicated to him. 

Except those oo Sufism (which in itself expresses his preference for reformed 
Islam) all the other books that Hpu had ordered to be translated related to the 
sciences and were to find immediate practical use* 

With the progress of his rule, Tipu found it increasingly necessary to write books 
so as to explain to his bureaucrats and give them the proper orientation concerning mili¬ 
tary, economic and social matters. Thus he made several copies of his circulars and the 
new laws that were passed. From his hiireaiicrats too he expertMl written reports and 
from the villages, written accounts and returns were furnished. His increasing reliance on 
the written word, and the knowledge of which became inevitable for the very existence of 
his army and administration, motivated him to start schools in Srirangapatna where it was 
compulsory for his officials and their children to learn to read and write. This system of 
educati(H) was however yet to be systematised. Changes in the economic base and changes 
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in (be nature of the state made literacy an inevitable prerequisite for its existence and 
advancement. Thus the old Brahmanical system of educatioa which belonged to the 
age of the rise feudalism and which had cmtinued right down the centuries ulti* 
mately began to grow irrelevant for the new ruling classes which began to discard 
It 

iU) Realism 

Id the realm of painting and writing the schools of bourgeois realism had replaced 
all earlier feudal forms. This replacement was complete in the court. A look at the 
paintings of the period makes this aspect amply clear. Even in writing, the style of direct 
reportage as noticed in the books that Tipu himself wrote, or like ^ose that Nallappa 
Setti wrote, bidding farewell to the earlier forms which were too involved, relied on 
exaggeration and respected feudal prototypes and emotional cliches. The style that 
Nallappa Setti represented was brief, direct, businesslike and at times, unabashedly criti* 
cal, even of the king. 

iv) Awakeniug tbe Natioo from Sloth and Stupor 

An important reform that Haidar and Tipu implemented was their consistent cam* 
paign gainst alcoholism. The ccmsumption of all kinds of alcoholic beverages had be¬ 
come a burden on the peasantry in particular, it sapped the enthusiasm ot the people. 

In a memorandum that Tipu sent to Mir Sadaq in 1787 he wrote: '^This is a matter 
in which we must be undeterred and undaunted by financial consideration. Total prohh 
bition is very near my heart. It is not a question cf religion alone. We must think of the 
economic welbbeing and moral height of our people and the need to build the character 
of our youth. / appreciate your concern for immediate financial loss but should we not 
look ahead? 1$ the gain to our treasury to be rated higher than she health and morality 
of our people... ?" 

The only exception to this ban was permission for a shop selling wine in 
Srirangapatna for his European establishment. 

Clause 102 of the Land Revenue Regulations, meant for his Amildars stated: '7n 
she villages of your district there are Pakeer*s booths, many of these Pakeers share a 
practice cf administering intoxicating liquors and herbs to the inhabitants and passen¬ 
gers; you are to lay strict injunction upon such Pakeers as have already got fixed booths, 
to refrain from this mischievous practice; and whoever shall notwithstanding persevere 
therein is to be expelled from the country; you are also not to si^er any more Pakeer's 
booths to be erected in the villages in future .^ 

Haidar and Tipu passed orders to see that all toddy palms if grown, were to be 
fined. The Land Rvenue Regulations were equally strict with the cultivation of hemp. 

Clause 19 read: 7f is forbidden throughout the deperulencies of (his government 
to plant Bhang: and the Ryots must be irfiyrmed, that whoever shall plant this shrub is to 
be fined. If any Bhang should be remaining of last year's growth, or shall have been 
brought in from other countries by traders, a duty shall be levied upon it cf double the 
fixed rate; and whoever shall by stealth plant Bhang behind their houses or in their 
gardens, shall be fined." 
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However* seeing that the laying of fines were inadequate* Haidar and Hpu cv- 
dered the chopping of date palms. Buchanan conflnns this measure: The wasteland 
(near Maddur] is occupied by brushwood, and many places are covered with the Phoe^ 
nix Farinifera Roxh among which are some tnes of wild date. 

It is reported that this tree wasforTnerly very common; but Uppoo, observing 
that his subjects frequently intoxicated themselves wish die TM ordered the whole to be 
cut down...." ^ 

Even Wilks, the pompous colonialist, went on to remark: "But in the midst of our 
disgust of his [Tipu’s] vices and follies, one improvement occurs not undeserving the 
modified consideration of we&tem statesmen, who value the health or morals of the 
people. He began, at an early period, to restrict the numbers and regulate the conduct of 
the shops, for the sale of spirituous liquors, and finally and effectively abolished the 
whole, together with the sale of all intoxicating substances and the destruction as far as 
he could effect it, of the white poppy and the hemp plant, even in private gardens." ^ 

All these were important aspects that contributed to the making of the political 
culture of Haidar Ali and Hpu Sultan. If we notice these traits sprouting in Haidar, in 
Tipu we observe them in full bloom. All these progressive ttndencies became manifestly 
strong and it was from such strength that the f^ce of character of these rulers came to be 
stamped. 

IhlkiDg of such strength and wholesomeness of character from the period of the 
Renaissance of Europe that had arisen in the latter half of the fifteenth century, much 
before the dawn of the bou^eois revolution itself, Engels in his Introduction to htsDia- 
lectics of Nature explained the subjective and objective factors at work that produced the 
great personalities of the epoch. 

"It was the greatest progressive revolution that mankind had so far experienced, 
a time which called for giants—giants in power of thought, passion and character, m 
universalUy and learning. The men who founded the modem rule of the bourgeoisie had 
anything but bourgeois limitations. On the contrary, the adventurous character of the 
time inspired them to a greater or lesser degree. There was hardly any man of impor¬ 
tance then living who had not travelled exterhsively, who did not speak four or five lan¬ 
guages, who did not shine in a number of fields. Leonardo da Vinci was not only a great 
painter but also a great mathematician, mechanician and engineer, to whom the most 
diverse branches of physics are indebted for important discoveries. Albrecht Durer was 
painter, engraver, sculptor and architect, and in addition invented a system of fortifica¬ 
tion. Machiavelli was statesman, historian, poet and at the same time the first notable 
military author of modem times. Luther not only cleaned the Augean stable of the 
Church but also that of the German language; he created modem German prose and 
composed the text and melody of that triumphal hymn imbued with confidence in victory 
which became the Marseillaise of the sixteenth century. The heroes of that rime were not 
yet in thrall to the division of labour, the restricting effects of which, with its production 
of one^sidedness, we so often notice in their successors. But what is especially charac* 
teristic of them is that they almost all live and pursue their activities in the midst of the 
contemporary movements, in the practical struggle; (hey take sides andJoin in the fight. 



108. Prince Tipu. The Sultan a few years before his death. 
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one by speaking and writing, another with the sword, many with both. Hence the fullness 
and force of character (hat makes them complete men ." 

Tipu Sultan was one such complete man. He 5poke» he wrote and he fought 
Which Held of human endeavour did he not cast his keen eye on or not embrace 
with his heart? Economics or politics, poetry or history, medidne or mechanics, 
leligion or linguistics, war in its theory and practice'^all this he combined with an 
Insight becoming only of a revolutionary. He was the first and unfortunately the 
last that the rising bourgeois order had produced. He was a shining example from 
Karnataka's past that invoked the spirit of the European renaissance. Hewasunique 
in that be remained a revolutionary even as a ruler. 
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10. METAMORPHOSIS OF CASTE 

emerged with the breakdown of tribal societies, and. as an institution, came into exist- 
encc along with the coming into existence of the feudal order of our country. The form and 
purpose of the institution was therefore to serve the feudal mode of production; and in turn 
feudalism always protected and strengthened the institution of caste. 

The rise of commodity production starting from the twelfth century laid the foun¬ 
dations for the transition to capitalism; albeit within the basic structure of the feudal 
formatjcm. In die 600 years of the growth of commodity production till the period of the 
late eighteenth century, new relations of production materialised. The new capitalist 
relations coexisted with the old feudal relations while at the same timecontradicUDg it. 
This negation of feudalism, which was necessarily partial due to the infancy of the 
new rdatims, at the same time abo challenged the institutioD of caste* lliis chal* 
lenge too was again partial and inexhaustive, due to the weakness of the forces 
representing the relatloDS of capitalbm* Thus it expressed itself both in terms of 
unity and in terms of stnig^, that b, by coexisting with it and also opposing it, 
leaving the impression for the peredyer ot the superfluous, of an unchanging conti¬ 
nuity and the dogged resilience of the caste system. The contradiction the new social 
relations had with caste was manifested in a variety of forms. In certain instances the 
clash was explicit and open. In other instances, it introduced reforms within each caste 
and in the relations governing the different castes. At other times it utilised the old forms 
of caste to serve an altogether new purpose, though temporary. Again a perception of 
only this last manifestation often led to misconceptions about the caste system as a whole. 
In the chapter on early feudalism we have seen this working of the process, some of which 
were manifest then and some of which were yet hidden. However, six centuries later, 
these features of the metamorphosing caste system and the gradual undermining of it 
became more explicit. Let us look at these changes in this feudal institution caused by the 
impact of changes in the economy and the general erosion within the confines of the 
system, of feudalism. 

A« Impact of Rising Commodity Production 

We have in earlier chapters looked into the role of commodity production in bringing 
about certain changes in caste. 

The result of a growth in commodity production created the separation of all 
other types of labour in the commodity producer to the exclusion of a single form of 
labour which produced the particular commodity. In other words, there was the separa¬ 
tion of each particular craft from the other, and above all. the commodity producing 
artisan freed himself from all types of peasant activity and survived by the labour of his 
single crafl alone. Hiis economic separation or progressive division of labour from the 
feudal base, created the objective grounds for his migration to the towns and thus freed 
him from having to pay ah kinds of feudal taxes which he was compelled to do as long as 
he stayed in the estate of the landlord. In addition, simple commodity production placed 
demands on new kinds of products, leading to a new specialisation of labour in place of 
the old. 
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Commodity production thus initiated two interrelated and yet distinct processes. 
The first was the division or break up of castes. The second was the unification or 
amalgamation into one of the members of different castes, and in its more advanced stages, 
the amalgamation into one of whole castes as such. 

1) Breaking Up of the Old 

Thurston tells us of the emergence of Gejjegara, a "sub’Caste" which had risen 
from its former Panchala origins and specialised in the production of small round bells.^^' 

Buchanan tells us of the emeigence of the Niligas who specialised in dyeing fab* 
rics with just one exclusive colour—blue. "The posmakers and dyers form one caste and 
are properly called Cumbharu; but those who dye are, on account of their trade called 
NUigaru. The two trades are followed indifferently by persons of the same family..," ^ 
The profession of dyeing thus had not developed enough so as to bring about a vertical 
differentiation among the families and the resultant formation of separate castes as silk 
weaving and the dyeing of its fabric was an industry, which had commenced lately. 

The Goniga was another caste whose profession, Buchanan says, was to lease in 
land, grow the Janupa plant and process and weave the fibre into sack cloth for use as 
goni or gunny bags.^^ The increase in trade which required the production of gunny bags 
led to the emergence of the Gonigas who were originally of Tigula or Tamil stock. Hie 
gonigas were also to be found in Shimoga where it actively served the areca trade. 

The Chitrakaras, literally painters, are also to be found in Bangalore. Their pro¬ 
fession included the "making of charts, trunks, semtories, bed and palankeens, paint 
houses, draw pictures of the gods and of women, gild, act as tailors, make gold thread 
and sword scabbards, turn wood and bind books. Buchanan mentions that they were 

of Kshatriya origin. 

This breaking up was also well expressed among the castes lower in the feudal 
hierarchy; leading to a rich diversity, each of which could have developed with the steady 
development of commodity production. The case of the Holey as and Voddas illustrates 
this. 

The Holeyas were basically a bonded agrestic population. Buchanan tells us that 
Holey as constituted 70% of the bonded labourers of landlords in the Ashtagram. With 
the rise in commodity production and its penetration of the villages, a modest number of 
Holeyas got transformed into wage-labourers in agriculture, and more important, branched 
off into a multitude of trades. Due to their precarious existence, the regularity with which 
they pursued these trades may be doubted. However, in this context we ought to look 
into the impact of this diversincation on the traditional status of the Holeyas. Buchanan 
tells us chat the Malas of Nayakan Eray smelted iron ore;^^^ in Venkatagiri, they "gained 
a subsistence by collecting the limestone, by burning it in kilns, and selling thechunam 
or ^uick lime, for chewing with bctel";*"^^ that in Chennapatna "the husks of the green 
coconuts are sold to the Whalliam for making ropes:"^^ that the offices of the Thoti and 
Nirgunty were always the preserve of a Holeya;^^* and they played an important part in the 
textile manufacture, weaving and selling coarse cotton fabrics which the rural poor wore.^ 

Similar is the case with the Voddas. Buchanan writes: "The Wodas or 
Woddaru...dig canab, wells and tanks; build dams and reservoirs, make roads; and trade 
in salt and grain,,.." ^ 
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These are some examples which explain how the rise in commodity production 
dicta^ the breaking up of the old feudal castes. The rise of new professions which was 
the result of the process of development of commodity production, are often defined by 
very n^lous terminology such as sulhcaste, trade or caste, however forgetting all the 
dme that these professions emerged on a large scale only by breaking the caste rigidity or 
the jad kasabu of the old. 

ii) Amalgamation into Ibe New 

What new forms did the separation ftom the old castes assume? The break up of the old led 
to three specific kinds of new forms. Firstly, such as in the case of the Gonigas or Niligas, the 
separation from the fomcr caste-profession and the assumption of the new as a transitic^ 
effected by members, all of whom hailed from one particular caste. Although this type did 
disturb the former caste-profession typology, it was done within the confines of their former 
caste boundaries. 

The second type included the splitting away from different castes, all of whom 
ultimately assumed one single profession. The weaving industry under the simple com¬ 
modity and putdng-out systems describes this best The textile industiy was, as we have 
already seen, the most widespread and rapidly growing industry. The demand in the 
maikei, drew people from non-weaver castes to partake in weaving activity. 

As a result in 1803-04 out of a total of 30,942 looms, 20,742 or two thirds nearly 
were operated by those from ndn-weaving castes. The textile sector thus remained among 
the most dynamic and progressive of sectors during the period drawing into its fold and 
causing the amalgamation of the various different castes. 

Chicherov says: "...the development c^ the productive forces in the cre^s, the 
deepening of the social division of labour, market demand and other factors undermined 
and destroyed Ihese caste limitations. We have already given examples of different castes 
engaged in spinning, the printing of fabrics etc, creating traditions to suit customers' 
demands. 

Owing to the substantial growth of the production of fabrics in the sixteenth- 
eighteenth centuries, members of different castes gave up their traditional occupations 
and took up weaving. Weaving was also taken up by farmers who moved to the weavers* 
settlentents/*^' 

It was no surprise therefore that the antifeudal cultural movement always found 
firm support among the weavers of Karnataka and India. The nature of this textile amal¬ 
gam must however not be one-sidedly viewed since simple commodity production which 
always relied on backward means of production, or the means of production which still 
reflected the feudal age instead of the c^italist epoch, prevented the socialisation of the 
profession, thus retaining, despite the change, several fe^res of the caste system of 
feudal society. 

The third form which this amalgamaiion took contained strong elements of caste 
weakening, and eppem to belong to the relatively more advanced stages of commodity 
production. It involved the dissolution of caste barriers. The information Buchanan 
provides us in die case of die Panchalas illustr^es this: "The PanchalasorPanchaeru, a 
name corrupted by the Musalmans into Panschal, are a cast that follow five different 
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trades, goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons and coppersmiths. These occupa¬ 
tions do not occasion any difference of cast; the son cfa man of any one of the trades 
tnay, if he pleases, follow any other, and all of them can eat together and intermarry. 
Each trade, it is true, has a headman, but the whole are subject to one hereditary chief...." 

>^ith the diversification of commodity production 'sub-castes' such as the Gejjegaraor 
silversmiths, that Heyne referred to. branched out from the Panchalacaste-group, thereby 
further loosening caste remnants within the PanchaJas. 

B« Impact of Capitalist fonns of Production 

The emergence of capitalist cooperation and capitalist manufacture and the grow¬ 
ing unity of merchant and industrial capital, brought about several changes in the struc¬ 
ture of caste; the inadequacy of data about which compels us to only draw the outlines of 
the dislocation of the caste system which these processes of production must have caused. 

In the towns and cities of the late eighteenth century, the decline of the power and 
prestige of the Brahmanas is very clearly observed. Except for their role in religious 
ritual—which as we shall later see also underwent striking changes—they had evidently 
lost their former authority and power. The urban centres which represented the new 
relations of production replaced the Brahmana who was a representative of feudal rela¬ 
tions and its system of castes. Similarly, the Vokkaligas and Sadr Lingayats who repre¬ 
sented landlordism in the villages had no say in matters concerning the towns. The up¬ 
rooting of the palegara who till then united the town with the village under feudal leader¬ 
ship reflected this change in the political relations between castes. The Ban^igas of 
merchant capital ruled the towns. In cities like Bangalore where the new stages of 
capitalist production had already become a reality, artisan castes such as the Pattegara 
and Karri or the Devanga, Padmasali and Samesali were close behind the Banajiga. In 
addition to the owners of capital there were the blacksmiths, coppersmiths and 

silversmiths of places like Malavalli who also were owners of capital. These new owners 
rising from about twenty Shudra castes in all, holding capital in spheres sneh as 
textiles, iron and steel, oil, glass and sugar manufacture and representing the new 
relations of capitalist production along with that of the merchant castes whose capi¬ 
tal had already begun to enmesh with that of the artisan castes, caused the power of 
the Brahmana to be undermined and placed it in the penumbra of eclipse, Benjamin 
Heyne's account of the "manufacture''of "soboo" by a caste such as the Agasas, marking 
a turn in its material activity from one of washing clothes under conditions of feudalism to 
that of manufacturing and selling soap under conditions of augmenting capitalist rela¬ 
tions, must be seen as reflective of a deep rooted and profound assertion against what 
may be classified as fhefeudal castes or those castes which ruled in the feudal order. The 
Ihrther spread and the development ot the processes of capitalism would, alongside 
the mabiration of capitalism, have also simultaneously led to the maturation ot the 
social forces opposed to the caste system. For instance, Buchanan's accounts of iron 
production tell that the new capitalists were compelled to shell out money to the Gowda 
and the Brahmana of the villages for no part of theirs in the process of production. 
Buchanan also provides us with a host of such instances where castes involved in the 
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rising web of commodity production and capitalist relations had to cough-up money in 
the form of feudal levies to the Gowdas and Brahmanas of the villages. These privileges 
on account of birth were becoming a drag on the advancement of the capitalist features of 
society and added a new dimrasion to the already pent up anger against the oppression of 
the caste system. 

Another important aspect of (he growth of capitalist cooperation and manufac¬ 
ture on caste was the contradiction that it created within each caste, as a result of the 
growing polarisation and ultimately, the surrender of alt the means of production by the 
artisans to owners who belonged to their own caste. Or, to rephrase Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya, coital ist relations were only completing the process of detribalisatlon. 

The cmtradiction that emerged between members of the same caste assumed 
different mtermediary forms till it ultimately concluded in expropriation. Of one 
such intermediary stage we have the case of the Ganigas of Bangalore. Inform^on from 
Buchanan and VN Narasimmiyengar reveal to us a growing differentiation and contradic¬ 
tion among the Ganiga oil pressers of Bangalore between the Hegganigas and the 
Kiriganigas.^ 

One might expect a similar movement of contradiction within the Pattegara, Katri, 
Panchala and other castes involved in capitalist manufacture with the growth of the di vi> 
Sion ot l^xHir m handicratts production. 

The impact of capitalist manufacture on the caste system thus worked in two 
ways. On the one hand it kd to the rise of several Shudra castes cootributing to 
assertion against Brahmanism and the feudal hierarchical arrangement of each of 
the various castes. This was, in short, the first indication of the commencement of a 
social order which based itself, as Huberman said "on the aristocracy of money instead of 
the aristocracy of birth", lb perceive only this single process—growing Shudra asser¬ 
tion—would be inadequate in explaining the role of rising capitalist relations in the de¬ 
struction of the caste system, since this often led to the Sanskritisation of the Shudra 
castes and the replacing of Brahmana superiority with the authority of a different Shudra 
caste. The second process initiated by the emergence of capitalist forms of commodity 
Induction is also equally vital in undermining this institution. The second process stems 
from the very process of the emergence of capital itself and the changes in the ownership 
of the means of production and thus also the relations of production which are precondi¬ 
tions for the emergence of capital. The appropriatioti of ffie means oi productkMi by 
the capitalist, who was none other than a same caste fellow, created the objective 
conditions for the loss of caste oneness within each caste and thus faith in the sys¬ 
tem of castes as such. However, the first process may be said to predominate the 
period of rising capitalist relations before the culmination c^the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion. Since it is only after the overthrow of feudal power by the rising bourgeoisie that 
capitalism can really transfonn society, create the conditions of the replacement of not 
only the caste system but also destroy the solidarity to one's caste due to class contradic¬ 
tions that arise within it, the period before the bourgeob democratic revolution could 
miy have created the conditions for an oppositkHi to the caste system and not its 
replacement 
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C« IVade and Caste 

As a result of the rise in commodity production mercantile activity stemming from 
the pettiest kind to that of the Banajigas who traversed a large part of the peninsula 
undertaking trade on a large scile, was initiated. 

Among the Banajigas, as we have already seen, a great degree of specialis^ion of 
the trades had emerged. Buchanan accounts for four types among them which included 
the big merchants who dealt in the wholesale of raw cotton, cotton yam and finished 
textiles; the retailers; the Gofidhakis who procured the various natural dyeing materials 
from lesser traders of the rural markets and the class of professional transporters called 
BadigartL 

Apart from these internal cleavages that the rise in trade brought about within the 
Banajigas; a host of professional traders from even among the lowest of castes were bom. 
There were the Muslim Ladaru, the Pacanat JogalUy the Erligani and Lambanis.^ Of 
the trading activity of the Voddas, Buchanan writes: vigorous youth of both sexes 

travel about in caravans with oxen and asses in pursuit of trade,... They follow armies to 
supply them with grain, and in the time of peace take to the lower Camatk grain, Jagory 
and tamarinds and bring up salt....'* ^ Buchanan also mentions that the Koravas were 
active petty traders in gram and salt. 

However, the change that was wrought among the Kurubas was very significant. 
The blankets which they wove was a major item of trade and formed one of the chief 
industries of Karnataka of the period. Moreover, the Kurubas were a comparatively large 
Shudra caste, and changes in their caste structure had serious implications on the overall 
caste question. 

Buchanan tells us that while the Kambli Kurubaru made blankets,^ they sold 
them to merchants who bought up from them. These merchants also hailed from among 
the Kurubas themselves. "Black blankets or CumOes, are here [Bangalore] a consider¬ 
able article of commerce; and some merchants of the Curubaru cast, trade in nothing 
else. Thus the cleavage or division of labour within the Kurubas had already become 
distinct. The tenders of sheep had turned into capitalists of trade. 

The rise in commodity produc^on and trade while causing to undermine Brahmana 
power on the one hand, at the same time also provided avenues for a breaking up within 
the Brahmanas as well. Buchanan and CK Kaieem, both tell us that one section of them 
had begun to branch off into the management of inns and choultries.^ 

D* Industrial Capital, Wage-Labour and Caste 

The strongest factor in the destruction of caste lay in the development of indus¬ 
trial capital. Though we do not have any information on the various aspects concerning 
industrial producaon in Mysore and thus are un^le to cite how, in reality, the impact was 
caused, we may nevertheless draw some generalisations given our understanding of the 
changes that the different stages of commodity production had wrought on this institu¬ 
tion, and, given our understanding of the processes of industrial capital. 

Industrial capital could have influenced caste in four major ways. 

Firstly, the exploitatkm<^frM labour nude caste irrelevant f<H*capitaL Capital 
sought labour power pure and simple. 
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Secondly, the proletariat was a melting pot It consisted of uprooted labour from 
different villages and towns, from different castes and from dilferent lingual descent This 
caused members of 'high' and 'low' castes to worit on par although in the initia] stage of 
capitalist development the working class would necessarily have been composed of the 
different Shudra and Dalit castes rather than the Brahmana or other upper castes. Yet this 
does not contradict the fact that the prcdetariat was a welter of elements from differ* 
ent castes. Tims capital^ in creating the proletariat, served as a historical equaliser 
and leveller, setting to naught all conceptions of discriminatory birth. 

Thirdly, industrial capital, as we have seen, tended to not only concentrate, but 
also break up labour into minute functions which led to its sociaiisathHL Labour lost its 
individual character and got socialised. The emergence of social labour was another 
major deterrent to caste, since it left the indelible impression that unless all the woricers 
cooperated they could not produce. This relegated caste into an irrelevant remnant, the 
presence of which only interrupted, discouraged and hindered the realisation of capital on 
an extended scale. 

Fourthly, one already observes under capitalist manufacture that the owners of 
capital were drawn from diverse caste backgrounds. There was therefore not necessarily, 
the feudal caste continuum between the caste of the owner of capital and the caste nature 
of the industry he had invested his capital in. This undertnined (he jati kasabu noUoo 
enshriiied in the caste*based feudal system and (ended to loosoi notions of caste 
ri^dity, not just among the exploited, but among the owners of capital; the new 
and rising bourgeoisie. 

All these points which we have so far discussed relate to the caste question in 
terms of its transformation due to the impact of changes in the base. Contemporary 
sources on the superstnictural transformation of caste have been hard to come by. They 
could have helped us piece together a more wholesome picture of caste under 
semifeudalism. 

E. No Less than the Brahmana 

The urban centres were witness to the continuation of a phenomenon initiated by 
the Bhakti tradition. The popularity of Vaishnavism over Shaivism was discernible in 
cities such as Bangalore. Vaishnavism had either already found support, or was in the 
process of doing so among the various commodity producing trading castes except those 
which hailed from a Virashaiva background. 

The spread of Vaishnavism was however under the terms and conditions not 
of the Brahmana, but of the particular urban Shudra caste. In every respect, ex¬ 
cept that of being priests, these various non-Brahmana castes assumed not only the 
symbols but also cultural norms which bad till recently been the exclusive privilege 
fd the Brahmana alone. This raising of status was undertaken in the following ways. 

The rising Shudra castes took it upon them to change their former caste names. 
Thus names such as JedaorGaniga, were doffed and Sanskritised names such as Devanga 
or Jotipana were presumed. The assumption of Jotipana by the Ganigas was a develop^ 
ment which had a history of only a few decades. 

CKig- 
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A writing of they^ri puranas was undertaken in which new myths brought these 
non-Brahmana castes on par with the jati puranas of the Brahmanas. Devanga history 
even claimed that they were themselves Brahmanas. They recited the following slok^ as 
a credential for their being Devanga Brahmans: 

”Manu is bom in the Brahman caste, 

He was surely a Brahman in the womh^ 

There is no Sudraism in this caste, 

Devanga had the form of Brahma ." ^ 

Thee various rising shudra castes adopted vegetarianism. They wore the caste- 
thread of the Brahmana, applied all the identification marks that the Brahmana's forehead 
till then had borne. Buchanan tells us of the grant oichakrantikam or the investing of the 
seal of Srivaishnava mathas which had til! then decorated only the shoulders of the 
Brahmanas to that of these difTerent Shudra castes. 

We also observe that several of these shudra castes had become literate. Al¬ 
though not alh a few members of most of these castes were literate. Even castes such as 
the Voddas begun to pick up reading and writing skills.^ 

It was in the nature of all these Shudra castes to possess, what Buchanan de¬ 
scribes, their own sacred books. Of the Kannada Devangas he says: 'The sect have a 
bock called Devanga Parana, which everyone may read. It was written by Devungu 
Muni the common ancestor of the race.” Similar was the case with the Kannada 
Shenegas, another weaver caste 

These were a few of the forms that the rise of commodity production assumed in 
changing the status of the Shudra castes associated with the market. It must be remem¬ 
bered that for all these changes the growth in their material wealth and their rising politi¬ 
cal status in the towns and cities were important factors, for which they obtained Brahmana 
sanction, particularly from the Srivaishnavas. At the same time the impact of these changes, 
by creating sharp divisions among the various sections and interest groups among the 
Brahmanas. contributed to the further instability and hastened the internal rupture of the 
Brahmana as a caste. 

F. Clash Among the Guilds of the Right and Left Hand Castes 

i) Basis for Intensification of Rivalries 

In the chapter on early feudalism, we have seen how the emergence of the phenomenon of 
the Right and Left Hand castes was nothing but the emergence of guilds which arose with the 
commencement of commodity production after the push given to history by the social move¬ 
ments of the twelfth century. The formation of the Right and Left Hand alliances was a result 
of the division between commodity production and its distribution and the mutual contradic¬ 
tion between these two spheres of the economy which was contained therein. The division 
between the RightandLeft Hand caste guilds came up at a time when the master weaver was 
yet to emerge. However, with the general growth of commodity production in the succeed¬ 
ing centuries, and a transformation of the processes of production on the one hand and the 
emergence of large scale trade on the other, the conflict between the two sectors further 
shaquened. Id Ihe period of the late eighteenth century the contradiction between these 
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two soctioDS becttse exceedingly ncute and assumed ferocious proportions. The rea* 
soofor this intensificadMi of tte struggle betwe^ the sectors of productim and distri* 
bution was sharpened owu^ to changes which emerg e d within the production process 
on the one band and the structure of trade on the other; and as a consequence, because 
ofa change in the reiatiocis between the Right Hand and Left Hand castes-a situation 
not obtaining in the early phases of the emergence of commodity production. In odier 
words, the rise of the master weaver, the transition of production to the stage of manufacture 
on the one hand; and the development of the puning-out system and the gradual conversion 
of merchant capital into industrial coital which in fact was nothing but the displacement of 
the leading Left Hand castes by the leaders of the Right; lent the period of the late eighteenth 
century which was characterised by these precise stages in the economic transition, an ex¬ 
plosive quality. 

We shall return to the conflict per $e a little later. The Mysore Kingdom of the 
time earned the most advanced mlations of production in India as a whole. Naticmalities 
such as the Bengali, Tamil, Gujarati. Konkani and Marathi had, under various degrees, 
come to face the shattering influence of British colonialism thus eliminating the possibili^ 
of the further intensification of the contradicti<xi between production and distribution in 
these nationalities. In Tamil Nadu which threw up the Left Hand-EUght Hand phenom¬ 
enon, the establishment of British rule signed the death warrant of not only the develop¬ 
ment of local trade and production but also did iU best to suppress all attempts by the Left 
Hand and Right Hand fraternities to resist the British monopoly. It is in this light that 
Buchanan's following observation must be taken: **!n this country [ie, Mysore country]^ 
the division of the people into what are coiled the and right hand sides, orEddagai 
and BaUagoi is productive of more considerable effects than at any that I have seen in 
India, although among the Hindus it is generally known ." ^ 

Of importance for us in this context is to perceive the changes these supra-caste 
associations meant in terms of destabilising the institution of caste caused by the compul¬ 
sions of commodity production. 

ii) Compositioti of the Guilds 

Buchanan provides us with a list of the Left Hand and Right Hand constituents from 
Srirangapatna. It runs thus; 

'The tribes, or casts, comprehended in the Eddagai or left hand side are nine. 

/. Panehaia, comprehending, 

J. The Cubbinadava, or blacksmiths 

2. The Badiga, carpenters 

3. CunsugurUy coppersmiths 

4. CuV badiga, masons 

5. Axala, gold and silver smiths. 

2. Bkeri Chitty, merchants who pretend to be of\^sya cast. 

3. Devanga, a class of weavers. 

4. Heganigaru, oil makers, who use two oxen in their mills. 

5. GoUur or Golwanlu, who transport money. 
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6. PaiiwarUu f two tribes ofcultivaSors, who are not ofKamata 

7. Paiawanluj origin. [These two are apparently she same, and seems to be a 

repetition on part of Buchanan) 

8. Baydaru, hunters. 

9. Madigam, tanners orskoe-maken. ThePanchata command the whole party... 

The casts forming the Batlagai or right hand side, are eighteen in number. 

/. Banyigaru. who are of many trades, as well as many religions. The two most 
conspicuous divisions are: 

J. Panehum Banyigam, who are traders and wear the Lingo. 

2. Teliga Banajigaru, who worship Vishnu. 

2. WocUgaru, cultivators of the Sudra cast and ofKamata extraction. 

3. Jotiphana, oil makers who use one bullock in the mill. 

4. Rungaru, calico printer and tailors. 

5. Ladaru, a kind ofMasulman traders, who are followed by all the artifices of 
the same religion. 

6. Gujerati, merchants of GuseraL 

7. Camatigaru, persons who are really of the \ysya cast. 

8. Jainaru, worshippers of the Jain. 

9. Curubaru, shepherds, blanket weavers and cultivators. 

10. Cumbaru, porters. 

11. Agasaru, washermen. 

12. Besta, Palankeen bearers. 

13. Padma Shalayvaru, a kind of weavers. 

14. Naindaru, barbers. 

15. Vparu, persons who dig tanks and build rough walls. 

16. Chiingaru, painters. 

17. GoUaru, keepers of cows and buffaloes. 

18. WhaiUam. the people called Parriars at Madras.... The Panchum Banijigaru 
are the leaders of this division. “ 

The division between production and distribution is quite evident from the above 
list. On the face of it the leaders of both sides, without doubt confront one another on the 
basis of the domains of production and distribution. Yet as one movers lower down the 
guild order there is an intermixing which has often been confusing. This in fact led Wilks 
to conclude (hat the Right Hand-Left Hand phenomenon and (heir mutual conflicts defied 
all reason and remained one of the unfathomable of mysteries of the mystic east. For 
instance, the Gollas find a place on both sides. Writers such as Buchanan, perplexed by 
this, have dismissed it with an air of superfluity, such as; 'The different casts of which 
each division is composed, are not united by any common tie of religion, occupation or 
kindred: it seems therefore to be merely a struggle for certain honourary distinctions ." It 
would be a great folly to reduce the struggle between classes in society to a struggle for 
''certain honorary distinctions".*^^ 

Despite the apparent contradictoriness of the list, let us see. from information 
culled from Buchanan and other sources how the guilds were indeed firmly established on 
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the basis of the division of the spheres of commodity producers and their sellers. Yet, due 
to a paucity of information it becomes difficult for us to place the exact reasons for the 
presence of castes such as the Bheri Chitty in the Left Hand guild or the Chitragaras in the 
Right. It is possible that certain master weavers had transformed into merchants 
assuming a change in appellation; which is quite probable seeing Buchanan's descrip¬ 
tion of them being '^merchants who pretend to be \^sya castes". Vi jay a Ramaswamy's 
information on the question of such changes is interesting.^ 

It would be difTicult to appreciate our point if one stuck to fixed notions about the 
immutability of caste. One has to start with the basic premise that caste too, like all else 
that has been petrified under feudalism, is characterised by change, by birth and by death. 

Secondly, one has to be able to perceive the changes that have been wrought in it 
as a result of the changes in the material base and the social relations. Since the twelfth 
century, caste tended to retain its old shell, however, some of its members began to get 
increasingly differentiated and by the time of Haidar and Tipu, pursued occupations 
which had no apparent relationship whatsoever with the caste appellation attached to 
them. Thus it became a misnomer to use their caste names which at best only indicated 
their roots but utterly failed to describe what they had grown into. This constituted the 
internal breaking up of caste as a result of the development of commodity production. 
Thus the emergence of the Right and Left Hand guilds based on the broad lines of 
production and distribution was not a continuation of the caste system, but rather 
indicated its fracture and sipiifled the tran^tioD to its collapse. The organisation of 
guilds at ceitain times occasioned the mobilisation of a all the caste members to one side 
such as in the case of the Banajigas or the Devangas; but at other instances it tended to cut 
up existing castes and draw into their respective fraternities those members who had 
branched off into either commodity production or Its trade. Thus we find that the Ganigas 
and Gollas are equally split on both sides and only one section from the Vokkaligas or 
Bedas partook in the guilds, the majority of their caste brethren still exempt from guild 
membership. Hence Buchanan's list can be misleading if the caste-profession which fol¬ 
lows the name of the caste is taken both in letter and in spirit. Thus we have a situation 
wherein Gollas around Srirangapatna who milked their cows and buffaloes only to carry 
it for sale to the city came under the ambit of the Right Hand. The Agasas also must have, 
as we have seen, traded in the soap they produced, becoming merchants in the process. 
Just as the Holeyas who sold their own cloth journeying from house to house and touring 
village after village; the Bestas who bore the palanquin must have easily carried on. on 
account of this mobility, an active trade. The reason for the division of the Madigas and 
Holeyas among the Left and Right Hand alliances may be explained by the fact that the 
Madigas produced footwear. Apart from that, Thurston's information, although from 
Bellary may also be indicative of the reason for this division. He tells us that the Holeyas 
of the place "are considered to be the servants of the Banajigas for whom they do certain 
services and act as caste messengers {chalavathi) on the occasion of marriages and 
funerals."*^ 

Thus it is clear that as labourers, while the Holeyas were linked to the Banajigas. 
the Madigas. apart from what little commodity production they partook in. must have 
been similarly drawn to the leaders of the Left Hand guild. Significant for us is the rise of 
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the VokkaJigas to the second place in the Right Hand fraternity. We already have seen 
from Buchanan’s accounts of the extent of commercialisation that the Ashtagram pocket 
had undeigone and it need not be a surprise at all to find one section of this peasant caste- 
•particularly from that which was giving birth to a rich peasantry—partake actively in the 
grain Jaggery and sugar trade of Srirangapatna, which by all means was the biggest city 
of the Kingdom at the time and had a ruler who was very desirous of stocking his fort with 
paddy and ragi. It must have been quite possible that these Vokkaliga merchants should 
have advanced loans to their own caste peasantry for their produce; and in time we may 
have witnessed Vokkaliga caste-men finding membership in the Left Hand fraternity too. 
Of a similar transition on a large scale we have already seen the case of what the Portu¬ 
guese called the Chetins of Basrur in the chapter on Portuguese colonialism. These were 
none other than members of the peasant Bunt caste who had become Shettis owing to 
their participation in the grain trade; so much so that the nameBun/was cast off for Shetti 
in time. 

From one town to another, the composition of the guilds differed. While in the 
account of Buchanan we find mention of the Vokkaltgas. drawn as it was from 
Srirang^atna; in an account from Bangalore we find the Vbkkaligas missing. Buchanan' 
says: '7 must observe, that these lists differ in some respects, from a valuable account of 
the riiht and left hand sides, which Colonel Close was so obliging as to communicate. 
The difference, I suppose, arises partly from his having taken them at Bangalore. Mine 
I received at Seringapatam by means of an interpreter fnm the Kamataea language; 
and have found that in different places though at no great distance, there are consider¬ 
able variations in the customs of the tribes.../' ^ However despite these locational 
variations, the leadershipof the guilds remained by and large in the harKis of the Akkasaligas 
and Banajigas, while the bottom seciicm was invariably composed of the Madigas and 
Holey as. 

Membership to the guilds involved a strict code of dos and don'ts, exclusive guild 
symbols and important supra-caste structures for adjudication. The demarcation between 
the guilds was so deep that the Right and Left Hand guilds possessed Devadasis who did 
not frequent the houses of the other guild-members.^ At the same time, the ccmflict 
rested on the monopolisation of certain symbols which each guild claimed as belonging to 
it, and use by the other was sufficient provocation for the outbreak of a clash. Buchanan 
says ’The right hand side pretend that they have exclusive privilege to using 12 pillars in 
the pandal, or shed, under which their marriage ceremonies are performed; and that 
their adversaries, in their possessions, have no right to ride on horseback, nor to carry a 
flag painted with the figure of Hanumania. The left hand side pretend, that all these 
privileges are confined to them by grant of Kali on the copperplate: and that they are of 
the highest rank, having been placed by the goddess on her left hand, which in India is 
the place of honour. 

Wilks informs us that there were 18 customs of rules for guild membership of 
which 7 were mutually conflicting.^' But we have no details of what these 18 rules were. 

We have already seen how, by breaking up the traditional functions of each caste, 
the new economic activity and the forms of commodity production and distribution began 
to undermine the feudal caste system. The formation of guilds which was the first con- 
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solidated attempt at supra-ca^te organisation which consciously kept out the feudal lead¬ 
ership of the Brahmanas and landlords, developed stable supra^caste activity. Member¬ 
ship of these fraternities which called for collaboration and coordination (for the purposes 
of ctHiflict) across caste lines in ordertocope with the new economic conditions, amounted 
to a contradiction between caste loyalty and class interest, in which the latter had been 
able to establish a sustainable precedence over the former. 

The process of adjudication between the castes within each guild is indicative of 
fissures in the traditional caste structure. Buchanan describes this process thus: 7n every 
part of India with which I am acquainted wherever there is a considerable number of 
any one caste or tribe, it is usual to have a headman, whose office is generally heredi¬ 
tary. His powers are various in different sects and places: but he is commonly intrusted 
with the authority of punishing all transgressions against the rules of the cast... " After 
this general introduction, he goes on to describe the interconnection between the castes 
and their guilds in Mysore. "'These hereditary chiefs also, assisted by their council, 
frequently decide civil causes, or disputes among their tribe: and when the business is 
too intricate or difficult, it is generally referred to the hereditary chief of the ruling tribe 
or the side or division / ie, guild] to which the parties belong. In this case, he assembles 
the most respectable men of the division, and settles the dispute; and the advice of these 
persons is commonly sufficient to make both parties acquiesce in the decision; for every¬ 
one would shun a man who could be so unreasonable as to refuse compliance. These 
courts have no legal jurisdiction; but their influence is great, and many of the ablest 
Amildars support their decisions by the authority of government. “ ^ 

iii) Inter*Guild Stni^le and Dalit Assertioii 

In the clash between guilds, the most active combatants on both sides were the 
Dalits. Of the Madigas who belonged to the Left Hand, Buchanan %^y%"...theMadtgas in 
all disputes, form the most active combatants.... ” Similar was the case with the Holey as 
who belonged to the Right Hand.”^ 

In times of conflict, the targets of attack on either side were the guild leaders, 
whose property was looted by the chief combatants, the Dalits. Buchanan says of these 
clashes: "Frequent disputes arise...and on such occasions, not only mutual abuse is com¬ 
mon, but also the heads of the divisions occasionally stir up the lowest and most ignorant 
of their followers to have recourse to violence, and encourage them by holding out the 
houses and shops cf their adversaries as proper objects of plunder. " He then goes on to 
provide an example of a clash that had happened just before the time of his visit to 
Srirangapatna, and says that "...the Whaliiam were let loose to plunder: nor could they 
be repressed without an exertion of militaryforce, by which several people were killed. 

Reporting what he saw in Bangalore, Buchanan wrote, that for the Akkaealigas, 

""...the Pancham Banijigas...are their most bitter enemies ." 

This division and conflict between the guilds often led to the partitioning of cities 
and towns on a guild basis. Describing Bangalore, Buchanan wrote: "He [theAkkasaliga) 
is the leader of the left hand side; and at present the dispute between him and the chief of 
the Banijigas runs so high, that government has been obliged to part the town into 
divisions. In the one of these, the right hand side is not allowed to perform any certmo- 
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nies, nor to go in procession; and the other division is kept equally sacred from the 
intrusions of their adversaries. “ ** 

Wilks says: "The loss of lives in the contest arising from their public processions, 
and the contempt of all authority in forcibly shutting up the bazars, and arresting the 
progress of all business, until the contested flags or distinctions be put down by their 
opponents, are familiar occurrences...." ^ 

Apart from this clash between the guilds, there was another conflict, that within 
each guild, though less frequent, which again assumed violent forms. This contradiction 
hinged on the question of leadership of the guild; and thus was a reflection of whose 
capital reigned supreme. Buchanan refers to this conflict in two instances. At 
Srirangapatna, he says, Pride is the occasion of another violent dispute for precedency 
between two castes, the Panchum Banijigaru, and the Comatigaru, although they are 
both the same side. The former allege, that they are the hereditary chiefs of the division, 
and the Comadgas declare, that they are of a higher cast, as being VaisyOt while the 
other are only Sudras. The dispute at present runs very high, and has occasioned some 
trouble to government ." ** 

Again at Gubbi, the conflict between the Komtis and Banajigas was so rife that it 
had led to a violent outburst as a result of which, he says, the town was "in danger of 
destruction."^ 

In all these clashes, which principally served the interests of the guild masters; the 
storm troopers were the Dalits, the immediate benefit for them being the spoils of loot. 
However, the active role of these two major Dalit castes in the struggle and thus the 
success of the guilds, had other implications in terms of their political role in the urban life 
of the period, and their caste status, both of which directly impinged on the caste system; 
untouchability, in particular. 

In the early period of the formation of the Right and Left Hand guilds the Dalit 
castes might not have had an active role to play. But over the years with changes in the 
economy and a resultant sharpening of the contradiction between the two spheres, a 
violent resolution of conflict became increasingly inevitable, leading as we have seen, to 
the explosive situation that obtained In the Mysore Kingdom. The growing reliance on 
violence brought the Madigas and Holey as to the forefront of this struggle, and without 
whose participation the guilds would have obviously collapsed. Wilks goes to the extent 
of even saying, on this account, that: 'The active leaders of each association belong to 
the Outcastes; she Pariahs being the champions of the right...." 

Tipu passed regulations in an attempt to contain the violence. Of the seven regu¬ 
lations that he decreed, the sixth and seven describe (he weapons that were used: "Milh 
(ary weapons are prohibited, from the dagger So the firelock. The possession of any 
instrumenS besides the small cutting knife, the awl and the sickle...." were banned. 'The 
pike with the tinkling circular ornament, is specially forbidden...." 

From the weapons that were used, it is evident that the struggle assumed the 
character of a sporadic and checkered civil war. 

The Dalits of Karnataka have since the time of their yoking to the feudal system 
been denied the right, as a caste, to bear arms. All other castes could enjoy this privilege 
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except the Dalits. Not even during the time of Haidar Alt and Tipu Sultan were the Dalits 
permitted to serve as kandachara militiamen. The reasons for this denial are obvious. 

The emergence of the guilds and the growing contradiction between them created 
conditions which changed this age-old feudal norm by investing and encouraging the 
Holeyas and Madigas with arms. This martial character of the urban Dalit masses thus 
became an important pillar of the guild system and compelled the guild-leaders to conde¬ 
scend and confer a new status on them. 

We get an idea of this change in status when Buchanan says of the Madigas: "...the 
Madigas, in all disputes, form the most active combatants: on which account, as their 
own name is reproachful, they are commonly called EMagei cast, as if they were the 
only persons belonging to it" Similarly, of the Holeyas, he says: "Wkaiiuuii...wko 
form (he active part of the right hand side, and are commonly caUedBaUagaiy their own 
name being disgraceful ." 

Thus, as a result of the economic changes that took place and in the wake of 
which guilds emerged, a process was set in motion which ultimately laid modem arms in 
the hands of the most oppressed castes of Kamaiaka-the Holeyas and Madigas. The 
larger transition of the economy to manufacture and crq)italist industry from the putting- 
out stage which continued to preponderate the economy, would have brought the demise 
or these guilds as a result of the internal contradiction between capital and labour, as we 
witnessed, for instance, in the case of Europe. 

After having borne arms and frequently used it in a civil war of an intermittent 
and sporadic nature, the new conditions obtaining after the collapse of guilds where the 
contradiction between the town as a whole against feudalism would have become more 
pronounced, held prospects for the liberation of the armed Holeyas and Madigas from the 
feudal curse of slavery and untouchability which was not a matter of any mean conse¬ 
quence for the destruction of feudalism on the erne hand and also at the same instant, the 
destruction of the pernicious caste system on the other. 

iv) Absence of Right and Left Hand Guilds in Malnad and Karavali 

The phenomenon of the guilds was conspicuous by its absence in the Malnad and 
Karavali areas which did see the rise of commodity production on an increasing scale, 
although its maturation was belated when compared to the Maidan region. The reason 
for the absence of the Right and Left Hand guilds is not difficult to trace; the answer to 
which also at the same time bears out our hypothesis which constitutes the premise of our 
argument that these guilds emerged only as a result of the contradiction between the 
spheres of production and distribution. 

The Malnad and Karavali were characterised by a low degree of development of 
industry, and thus of the artisan population as such. Further, commodity production in 
these two regions of Karnataka commenced and confined itself more or less to the realm 
of agriculture. While these were factors contributing to the absence of industry, the lack 
of artisans also had other implications on the social development and the culture of these 
two regions, which we shall consider in the next section of this chapter. 

Munro and Buchanan attest to the absence of industry in the Malnad and the 
Karavali. Of the Kanara province, Munro wrote in 1799: 'There are no manufactures. 
The inhabitants are all eitherfarmers, fishermen or bazarmen. 
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Buchanan wrote: '*No iron is made in ihe province of the Canm, 

At Honnavar, he wrote: 'There never were in this country, any rrumufactures ." 

About Nagara, Buchanan said: Tt never was the seat of private manufacture, 

Describing the situation after his sojourn through the Malnad, Buchanan wrote, 
on his arrival at Shimoga: 7n this neighbourhood the mam^acture of cotton cloth be¬ 
gins; for none is made to the westward ^ 

G. The Modern State, Islam and Negation of Caste 

The changes resulting from the growth of the modem state during the rule of 
Haidar and Tipu. the reforms these two rulers implemented, and the influence of Islam 
were additional factors of the time which contributed to the weakening of the caste sys¬ 
tem. 

The Mysore army and militia were composed basically of recruits from the Beda, 
Kuruba, Idiga, Vokkaliga and Lingayat castes. The Voddas, Bovis and Lambanis were 
among the other castes who found recruitment in the army (of the Muslim component in 
it, we shall see later). The granting of land, to all members of the kandachara militia, and 
the modernising influence that the army disseminated among its recruits are bound to 
have had a progressive influence on the social standing of these castes. 

Among the various anti feudal measures that Tipu implemented, two in particular 
had a positive impact on the caste system. Earlier in this ch^ter we have already looked 
into the matter in detail. They concern a flat reduction of the feudal privilege of the 
Brahmana mathas, which did much to bring down their {xestige among the masses and 
the negation of hereditary authority to the village Gowda and ShanMioga. These mea¬ 
sures were important in that they also served as steps of rural caste refonn. 

An important factor of the period, consideration of which is generally lost under 
the cloud of Hindu communal historiography, was the imp^t of Islam, the religion of 
Mysore's rulers, on the caste system. Islam ot this time, had a positive impact Id 
weakening this feudal iostitutioo. 

At the outset, the fact that Muslims had for the first time become the rulers of this 
part of Karnataka proved to be advantageous in the tirade against the palegaras or the 
modernisation of the army and the bureaucracy or the antifeudal reforms which we have 
refened to above. The fact that Islam was a new religious entrant to these parts of 
Karnataka, the rulers had not yet developed any 'natural' organic ties with the feudal 
ruling classes of the region, making it perhaps among the m^e important of noneconomic 
factors in encouraging the uncompromising implementation of these reforms. As a con¬ 
sequence, Islam which took roots here tied up not with the landlords. Thus it could 
remain reUtivdy frtt of the cultural institutions of local feudalism. Instead, Muslims 
developed economic and cultural ties with the state, which was quickly modernising and 
economic activity that made it an integral part of the gamut of the rising comm^ity 
relations. This fact is borne out by the largely cosmopolitan character of the Muslim 
population of southern Karnataka even today. Unlike in areas where Islam took root at 
an earlier time in history, for instance in the Hyderabad Karnataka region or for that 
matter in states like Uttar Pradesh and became a recipient of land grants and various 
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accompanying feudal privileges, in theMysm Kingdom Muslims remained, by and lafge, 
an urban population. Despite its own feudal origins which ought not to be overlooked, 
and is true of most other extant religions; Islam in Mysore as a result of its near total 
isolation and separation from the system and institutions of local feudalism, tended to 
contain a certain amount of antifeudal potential. The loss of such a view of Islam in the 
Kingdom of Mysore can only lead to a forfeiture of an historical perspective. 

A second feature of Islam which is of importance to our point of discussion on 
caste is the inherent ideological negation of caste that it contains; a feature it gathered at 
the point of its origin itself. This provides, as we have seen in the case of Adilshahi and 
Bahmani rule in the chapter on middle feudalism, with a liberating theology from c^te 
oppression, attracting to its fold in particular, elements from the low castes of the 
feudal order. Although our information of the time is poor on this aspect, there can be 
little doubt that Islam chiefly attracted castes su^ as the Bedas, Voddas. Bestas, Madigas. 
Holey as. Bo vis, Upparas, Naindas and Lambanis; the life of the people of which either 
hinged around direct military service or in activity which associated with providing an 
array of services for the army. Thus while Islam on the one hand tended to retain the class 
features of these castes, yet on the other, it served as a power^l cultural instrument of the 
time in tearing up the tegument of caste. 

From Charles Stewart’s list of books in Hpu's library, it is evident that Tipu was 
under the influence of Sufi Islam, rather than its earlier orthodox form. Haidar All's 
Itne^e ran from the pirzada of a darga of Hyderabad Karnataka and Tipu’s name itself, 
unorthodox among the Muslims, is taken from the pirzada of a Kolar darga, Tipu Olaliah. 
Tipu had deep interest, among others, of Bandanawaz’s teachings, thereby making him a 
vehicle of the views of a reformed Islam. 

As a result of all these influences which reflected in the rulers of Mysore of the 
time, they tended to negate the system of castes. Wilks said of Haidar that he was *'half 
a Hindoo*' Schwartz, a Christian clergyman said: "What religion people profess, or 
whether they profess any at all, that is perfectly indifferent to him. Me has none himself 
and leaves everyone to his choice. Haidar's anti*caste views are best explained by the 
following narration of Buchanan. Of rhtPunchum Bundum who were Untouchables and 
bonded labourers in Arcot, we have seen how Haidar shifted them to his Kingdom and 
encouraged them to cultivate lands. But while doing so. Buchanan reports: "He settled 
them in many districts as farmers, and would not siffer them to be called by their proper 
name, which is considered approbrius: but ordered that they should be called cultivc’ 
tors." Thus one notices, on the part of Haidar, a conscious attempt to discourage the 
scou rge of u ntouchabi i i ty. 

Hpu's altitude to the Untouchables was only more refined and culturally, encom' 
passing. Wiiks, writing of Ttpu’s response to the Left and Right Hand conflicts, explained 
that: ".„on one of these occasions, the Sultan applied his profound research and experi¬ 
ence to trace (he origin of these sects, and to devise the means of preventing Juture riots. 

To the Farias [Holeyas] he had already given the new name Sameree, Samari¬ 
tans, because as he affirmed, they and the ancient Samaritans, were equally distinguished 
by skill in magic. The Chucklers [Madigas] were Chermdot, the common Persian des- 
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ignation of their chief employment, 'In the Umgmge of this country', he [7y>u} adds, 
'they are called Yere Kai and Bui Koi. that is right and left hand, because these men 
being the grooms and foragers of the horsemen of Islam, may be considered as their 
right and left hands, with reference to the important seryices which they perform ....'" 

This was nothing but a Sufist interpretation and theology for the unshackling of 
(he Untouchable. 

Despite these ascendant features of caste negation in the new rulers and the state 
they had created, features which were further strengthened by the antifeudal reform they 
had initiated; one must not forget that the modem Mysore state drew its sustenaiKe from 
sections of the feudal class within (he village and ^jecUvely stood to also serve their 
interests. The state was feudal-mercantile in character and disposition; althou^ it was 
the latter eleiTwnt that always kept the initiative in guiding state policy. Thus despite the 
progressive antiH:aste features that the state bore, and althou^ Islam in Old Mysore had 
not achieved the effective integration with the landlord class as su^; the state rested on 
the support of the (upper caste) feudal class of the village and thus its negation of caste 
could never have been overt. It was still a state in the service of feudalism and the fact 
that Sufist Islam itself struck a compromise with feudalism despite its progressive dispo¬ 
sition gave the caste-negating element within the state ^aratus and in Tipu-Haidar a 
measure of compromise. Thus one must realise that this anti-caste Islamicist tendency 
struck a compromise. Objective conditiems were not yet ripe enough for a covert caste- 
negating assertion. Thus despite ail the anti-caste tendencies one must be reminded that 
all its manifest forms took expression in a caste-based semifeudal society. 

Tipu however has been the target of abuse by what is in Karnataka and India, a 
not inconsiderable tribe of historians. They have heaped him with zealous klamic ambi¬ 
tions, to forced conversions and the run of the mill communal historiogr^hy charge him 
of Muslim bigotry. refrain from going into argument on this question since Praxy 
Fernandes and Sebastian Joseph have done the Job quite competently. However, it is 
necessary to point at the class roots of such chagrin which is not merely an offshoot of 
history writing of the universities but may be traced to the social forces that Tipu and 
Haidar cla^icd with in their time. As we have already seen, the Brahmanas of the mathas 
and the feudal bureaucracy fell from grace vexing them and invoking their curaes leading 
to what has j^nt the air in the form of a MIechcha usurpation of Hinduism. The British 
colonialists were however the more effective of distorters. Their animosity for Tipu must 
have been well grasped by our readers by now. Tipu, in defending Karnataka against 
colonialism was shrewd enough to prevent the spread of Christian missionary activity 
since the British after all came, as hTGugi wa Thiongo has said, 'with the sword in one 
hand and the Bible in the other'. The church had always sought to create, through culture, 
a clientele for colonialisgt. And since British colonialism befriended the landlords and 
tottering Brahmanas, the two found common cause and the one egged on the rancounxis 
outpourings of the other. The British set the trend of written history by being the first to 
commit to letter the most perfidious of distortions which later became the sacrosanct 
'written word’, otherwise reckoned as 'source material' for the jaundiced academics of our 
universities. 
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Tipu was religious, just as all other rulers of Karnataka have been. In being pious 
he did encourage the conversion of Hindus to Islam. However, since Islam and Tipu 
naturally sought and found people in readiness among the lower castes in particular, con¬ 
versions of this time carried a progressive alternative to the oppressed Dalits and dis¬ 
dained Shudras. Confined to the structures of the state—the army and the civil bureau¬ 
cracy—was a r^id and intensifying motion which had upset all notions of caste privilege. 
This interna! mobility was achieved at such a quick pace that it had already developed 
clear features which pointed to the composition of a future bourgeois state as distinct 
from that of the feudal state. The forces of modernisation within the state ^^paratus in 
terms of its coii^x>silion were already as evident as Its external modernising functions, 
and, it must be said that without this internal displacement of upper caste dominatiim, 
Mysore would have coWdpscd like a heap of straw'at the very gathering of the clouds of 
British conquest Munro was perceptive enough to see this change and grasp the conse¬ 
quence of it in Tipu's war of resistance to colonialism. Of the fresh blood in the Mysore 
State, he c^>served: \..the most simple and despotic monarchy in the world, tn which 
€vtry department, civil and military possesses the regularity and system communicated 
to it by the genius ofHyder, and in which all pretensions derived from high birth being 
discouraged, all independent chi^s and Zamindars subjected or extirpated, justice se^ 
verely and impartially administered to every class of the people, a numerous and well 
dischrlined army kept up, and almost every employment of trust or consequence c<m- 
ferred on men raised from obscurity, gives to the Government a vigour hitherto unex¬ 
ampled in India, 

Tipu's army was by and laige a Muslim force, absolute at the top and relative at 
the bottom. And for the first time in Karnataka's and perhaps India's history, the Amildars 
who were the elite upper crust of the civil bureaucracy were composed of Muslims with 
Brahmana monopoly of it totally displaced. 

The lower orders of the civil bureaucracy however continued to be the forte of the 
Brahmanas since this grew more from the feudal agrarian order of the village, without 
changing which, this could not drastically be changed. In short, the state was quickly 
getting 'Islamised'. However, this transformation was brought about not by Che conv^- 
sion of the former state, but by a revolutionary displacement and, the Muslims, who 
manned the new state were by and large first generation convertees fiom the Shudra and 
perhaps Dalit castes. Thus, under the banner of Islam, Che transformation of the compo¬ 
sition of the state assumed a dynamic and progressive disposition; it took on strong 
antifeudal features and enjoined qualities, powerful for the time, of caste negation. 
Proselytisation by Hpu and the change of character of the state as well as its composition 
was the most important of his contributi^s in the destruction of caste. 

While these conv^^ions were voluntary there were others which were coerced. 
However, this aspect of coercion must be properly grasped since it included people whom 
Tipu considered as the property of the state. This list included prisoners, prostitutes, 
beggars and children destitute (K^ori^aned. On conversion these elements fou^ employ¬ 
ment in the army such as the Chela battalion that be formed which was one of his best 
trained and most loyal of troops and was composed exclusively of orphans; in the 
industries managed by the suue. Despite the element of com^Hilslcm attached to this, can 

anyone deny the alternative it provid^ and its wholesome rejection of the caste malaise? 

. -I . 
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Ih EMERGENCE OF A HOME MARKET 
AND AWAKENING OF THE KANNADA NATION 

The period of the late eighteenth century, characterised by the spread of commodity produce 
tion and changes in production organisation introduced in their wake a regiona] division of 
labour in both agriculture and industry, bringing a new economic unity within the Kingdom 
and laying the foundation, as the result of the development of this home market, for the 
emergence of the Kannada nation. Let us see how exactly this took place. 

A* Specialisation of Agriculture 

Although Lenin spoke of a histmcally more advanced stage in his book The Development of 
Capitalism in Russia when compared to the Mysore of Haidar and Tipu, the direction of the 
process had a universal characteristic. Lenin said: growth of commercial agriculture 

manifests itself in the specialisation of agriculture. ” 

The convu'gence of agricultural production with that of commodity produc* 
tion marks the starting point of capitalist relations in agriculture and inaugurates 
also its cpeHfllisatWm. All previous agriculture which belonged to the period of fetidal* 
ism proper and yet describe a regional diversiiy, was, owing to geo<Umatic factors. 
The picture of specialisation that emerges from Buchanan's Journey district wise is: 

Dakshina Kannada and Uttara Kannada: Pepper, paddy, coccmut, cashew, arecanut. 

Kodagu: Paddy and cardamom. 

Chickmagalur and Shimoga: Paddy and arecanut. 

Hassan: Coconut and tobacco. 

Kolar: Tamarind and oil seeds. 

Bangalore: Oil seeds, coconut, vegetables, indigo, janupa and fruits. 

Mysore and Mandya: Sugarcane, paddy, vegetables and fruits. 

IXimkur: Coconut, arecanut, turmeric and tamarind. 

Chitradurga: Tamarind. 

Beliary, Dharwad and Raichur: Cotton and tamarind. 

Ragi andjowar which covered a significant part of the cropping area remained, by 
and large, outside the market. 

B. Specialisation of Industry 

‘The predominance of hand production, the existence of a mass of small estab¬ 
lishments, the preservation of the workers* connection with the land, the tying of the 
craftsmen to a given trade,--all this inevitably gives rise to the seclusion of the different 
industrial districts of maniffacture; sometimes this local seclusion amounts to complete 
isolation from the rest of the wotid.... ” 

This situation described by Lenin characterised the early phase of commodity 
production in Karnataka. Such seclusion manifested, for instance, in the salt production 
of the coast. However, with the gradual spread of commodity production and the emer¬ 
gence of capitalist forms of production organisation this isolation was broken up and 
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replaced by a territorial division of labour. Lenin writes: "Directly connected with the 
division of labour in general is, as has been noted, territorial division of labour—the 
specialisation of certain districts in the production of some one product, of one sort of 
product, and even of a certain part of a product ." ^ 

However since the division of labour in the Mysore Kingdom was <Mily just catch- 
ing up« it failed to demonstrate a division of labour as penetrating as what Lenin de¬ 
scribes. Yet, the specialisation of particular districts fc^ particular products, which was 
its hallmark and punctuated the turning point, had evidmtly commenced. 

"The territorial division erf labour, which confines branches ofproduction to spe¬ 
cial districts of a country, acquires fresh stimulus from the manirfacturing system,"^ 
Lenin only conrirmed Marx's generalisation that: 'Territorial division of labour is not a 
characteristic feature of our industry, but of manufacture (both in Russia and in other 
countries)...." ™ 

The scenario of the district-wise division of labour we obtain of industry of the 
Mysore Kingdom is: 

Dakshina Kannada and Unara Kannada: Salt and ship building. 

Mysore: Iron and steel. 

Mandya: Annaments, rope making, sugar and jaggery. 

Bangalore: Armaments, weaving, dyeing, oil pressing, indigo, sack weaving, iron 
and steel and drugs. 

T\imkur Iron and steel. 

Chitradurga: Blankets, Iron and steel, and soaps. 

Bellary, I^arwad, Raichur and Bijapur: Blankets and coCUm spinning.^ 

C. Organic Interconnection Between Agriculture and Industry 

A component of the specialisation of agriculture and industry and the territorial 
division of labmr, was the agriculture-industry linkage which was gradually getting es¬ 
tablished. 

In the textile sector the cultivation of cotton was linked and increasingly encour¬ 
aged by the spinning and weaving industries. The growth of oil seeds and coconut was 
expanding due to the requirements of the dyeing industry. Sugarcane received stimulus 
the sugar and jaggery manufaaories and the planting of tamarind found good sup¬ 
port from the blanket industry. However, the reverse flow of industrial products to agri¬ 
culture was only commencing as has been characteristic of the development of capitalist 
relations in agriculture. Agriculture is always second in creating a maricet for industry. 
While consumer goods finds a market for itself in the villages first; it is only after the 
development of industrial capital in the towns and cities, and only after the industry for 
producing the means of production emerges, that capital finds itself cap^le of penetrat¬ 
ing the agrarian sector with its machinery, thereby hastening the division of labour and the 
creation of a proletariat and a capitalist per se in agriculture. 

Yet, the reverse, industry-agriculture link up was being realised in the Karnataka 
of the late eighteenth century as a result of the increasing monetisation of the economy 
and the commercialisation of agriculture which began to leave a surplus in the hands of a 
new rich peasant class creating therein, a market for the textile, jaggery and iron indus¬ 
tries. 

^ Ohai'ic’ *. 
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TheeDtire processthentravcrsestwodagcs, which rathe fiue of it ai^ears 
asaself-contradictioii. Hie first stage of commodity prodoctioii,wdl into the put* 
ting-out stage described the growing separation of labour or the isolation of agri¬ 
culture from industry* The next stage, however described its reverse, It sought the 
int^ratioD or unify agriculture with industry* While the former encompassed the 
entire period, till after the first 30 years of late feudalism, the second traverses thecultni' 
nating half century; being a unity achieved on a new basis, the basis of ci^italist produc¬ 
tion instead of precapitalist. 

D. Birth of a Home Mariiet 

The emerging territorial divisim oflabour and organic unity between agri¬ 
culture ud industry crastituted the basis for the emergence of a home market, a 
precondition for the advance of capitaL 

From Colin Mackenzie's account of the exports of the Mysore Kingdom* it is 
evident that almost all the industrial products continued to find a market within th^ do* 
minions of the Kingdom and only items such as pepper, areca and cardamom constituted 
the principal items of export.’^ 

Benjamin Heyne says: **A great deal cloth is numirfactured in different parts of 
the cotmny particularly about Bangalore-but little of it is exported^ 

A significant part of even these raw materials, it must be remembered, came fiom 
paits of Karnataka such as Belgaum and Bijapur, only hastening the development of the 
all Karnataka market. Thus the borne mark^ it might be said, bad already begun to 
devek^, the further expansion of which would inevitably drive rising capitalism to over¬ 
throw feudalism, without which the economic need for such historic action is not felt by 
coital. 

Haidar All's and Hpu Sultan's patriotism may thus be linked ultimately to 
the question of the home market It was the protection and promotion the do* 
mestic market that constituted the bedrock of their patriotism* Lewis Rice rightly 
observers: "In the time ofUppu all importation was forbidden with the view of stimulate 
ing home production. 

E» First Stirrings of the Kannada Nation and of Karnataka 

On the question of the home market and role of exchange in achieving its realisation 
Marx says: "Exchange does not create the dfferences between the spheres of production, 
but brings what art already different into relation, and thus converts them into more or 
less inter-dependent branches of the collective production of an enlarged society ." 

Thus, the role of merchant ci^ital in bringing about the integration of the various 
spheres of production which had already begun to demonstrate a fair measure of 
specialisation laid the finn basis for the rise of the Kannada nation and the dawn of 
Karnataka. From now it would no more be possible for the separate existence of any 
sii^le part of Karnataka, uniaaa at the cost reversiiig the historical process of 
developEDent by a few cenhiries* Protectionism under conditions of colonial en¬ 
circlement miy ftirtber hastened this process making the realisatira <rf the home 
market a nuitter ot political expediency* 
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Althou^ Tipu's Mysore did not trace Che boundaries of today's Karnataka in 
exactitude, yet it did cover most of modem Karnataka, securing for itself, the most im¬ 
portant of all pans, the region of Bangalore which remained its puisaiing centre. The 
fact that it had placed its political centre, Srtraiigapatiia, in the proximity oi Ban« 
galore, the rising industri^ heart Karnataka, contributed to a stability that went 
a long way in the development of the home market, the emergence of the Kannada 
nation and Karnataka. As we have already said, the Mysore Kingdom of the late 
eighteenth century could for all practical purposes, be equated with modem Karnataka 
due to the integration of the outflanking districts of even Belgaum and Bijt^iur which 
were part of Maratha territoiy within the economic system that Bangalore had come to 
represent. It was only the districts of Gulbarga and Bidar which, so to say, remained cut 
off from the evolving aINKamataka maricet. 

Thus, in practical terms although the Mysore Kingdom did not include within its 
political contours the entire territory of present day Karnataka, and on the other hand 
brought under its rule parts of Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh; yet, in economic 
terms, it may be said that there was a great degree of congruence with the Karnataka of 
today. 

Chicherov has in d)is regard said: "In Ms way prerequisites were createdfor the 
formation of a domestic market within individual states or large administrative regions, 
which to some degree coincided with the territories in which lived one or two of the sub- 
continent's basic nationalities." Stating that this process was far advanced in regions like 
Mysore, be continues: "Among other things, these processes promoted the formation of 
nations in India ." 

But Chicherov was only echoing what Frederick Engels had said much earlier 
about the fifteenth century Europe^ context. In his Dialectics of Nature, Engels wrote: 
"Royalty, with the support of the burghers of the towns, broke the power (rf the feudal 
nobility and established the great monarchies, based essentially on natioruiliry, within 
which the modem European nations and modem bourgeois society came to develop¬ 
ment." Again, Engels in his article The Decline of Feudalism and the Rise of the 
Bourgeoisie stated: "Although thoughout the Middle Ages linguistic boundaries and 
state boundaries were by no means identical nevertheless each nationality, perhaps with 
the exception of Italy, was represented in Europe by one particular state and she ten¬ 
dency to set up national states~-a tendency which became increasingly cortspicuous and 
purposefid-ds one of the principal progressive factors of the Middle Ages." 

Hie achievement of this int^ratioii without the intertocation of the palegara 
class provided the most stable condition for the evolution of the Kannada natkHi. It 
must be remembered that in the India of the late seventeenth^cighteenth centuries the 
development of the nutionalities proceeded apace in those which had a coastline allowing, 
in the main, for sea-borne trade. However, the Kannada nationality was basically land¬ 
locked with only Uttara Kannada district providing this nationality with access to the sea; 
the principal port, Mangalore, was located in Tulunadu. Access to the sea however was 
hindered by the intervening Malnad which stood like a massive wall denying the Kannada 
hinterland nationality with recourse to the blue waters. Despite this handicap, the Kannada 
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nation could achieve a fair degree of commodity production and gradually lay the founda- 
tions for the dawn of its nationality due principally to the anti-palegara refmn movement 
which paved the way by stimulating the internal market and awakening the nation to life. 

F« Variations in Nationality Development: 

The Kannada^ Ihluva and Kodava Nationalities 

Within the Karnataka of the time, there however, were distinct variations on nationality lines 
and regional variations within the Kannada nationality. While the roots of this diversity may 
be traced back to the prehistoric period and to geographical factors, the specHk form of the 
feudal system that each of these r^kHis or nationalities propped up also amtiibuted 
ID fair measure to their diversity. The forms of feudalism in the Malnad, in Kodagu and in 
Tulunadu (Dakshina Kannada) all densely forested regioos-varied from that found in the 
Maidan that fell to their east, and housed the largest part of the Kannada nationality. 

We have seen in the chapter on early feudalism of the role of the artisans who had 
just then freed themselves from the bondage of the feudal economy as a result of the 
separation of the agrarian functions to the exclusion of the artisanal, which made possible 
their relocation in the growing urban centres of the twelfth century. The artisans contrib¬ 
uted in good measure to the emergence of the first antifeudai movement, ie, the Vachanakara 
struggle of Karnataka. Again, the Haridasa and Sufi movements which took place in the 
Maidan region during the pre-modem era of middle feudalism relied, among others, upon 
the towns and the artisans; finding a belated echo in Tulunadu through the person of 
Madhvacharya. The comparative weakness in the Malnad or the Karavali to pro* 
duce strong antifeudai movements, contributing to the relatively strengthened in* 
fluence of feudalism was due to the absence of an artisan population or the class 
producing commodities. This subsequently meant a low degree of urbanisation, 
and what little of it emerged depended more or less on trade and not on manufac¬ 
ture. 

This led Thomas Munro to remark; **Canara will probably never be a manufw 
turing country, because it produces none of the raw materials necessary to render it 
such, ond because the heavy rains, which last so great a part of the year, are an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to all operations which require to be carried on under a clear sky 
and in the open air; but the same rains which deny it manufactures, give it a succession 
of never failing crops office, which place its revenue and its future prosperity on the 
firmest foundation: for there can be no danger that the existing demand for its surplus 
produce will ever diminish,'* 

This aspect left a deep impress on the emergence of the Kodava and Tuluva na¬ 
tionalities in particular, and despite the immediacy of the se^Kiard, prevented the Tuluva 
nationality from making the best mercantile use of it due to its ill equii^d industrial base; 
all commodity production having to emerge from agriculture and also agriculture 
itself having to generate its merchant class. The Gowda Saraswats were Brahmanas 
who had taken to trade and the Shettis were former landlords. Similar was the case with 
the Malnad where the Heggade or Havyaka Brahmana landlords themselves resorted to 
trade in arecanut and pepper. . , / 
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Explaining the process of movement of agricultural {xoduce from the producer to 
the trader, Buchanan makes the following interesting observation about trade in the Malnad 
of the Nagar area where: ’\..the Hegdes acting as representatives of the big merchants 
went around the houses and collected the required produce '' which in turn was picked up 
by the big wholesaler from outside. Buchanan says that *'Fairs or markets are not in 
use. 

Thus mercnntilism of the coast and the Malnad grew from the feudal crust 
and maintained ties, not with the ccunniodity producing artisans or the non«feudal 
s^moitttf society, but with die feudal Thus its slidd to compradcmsm was also achieved 
with ease. What role these specific features had on the evolution of the Kodava and TUlu 
languages, just as was the case of Konkani, none of which developed scripts, has to be 
studied in greater detail. 

In contrast, the Kannada homeland of the plains, and the southern plains at that, 
concentrated industrial production, developed a remaricable degree of urbanisation, threw 
up antifcudal cultural movements with regularity, and often sought and ruled over the 
Malnad and the Karavali. Munro says: "One of the chief obstacles of any progress is the 
difficulry of procuring men qualified to act in the revenue line: few of the natives of 
Canara are fit» because they have had no experience, having scarcely ever been em¬ 
ployed either by Hyder or Ttppu: all business therefore has been carried on by people 
from Mysore. ” 

Although the Tuluva nationality had emerged by the Kadamba period in about 
400 AD, there were certain aspects internal to its econcuny which caused the de* 
byed rise ctuninodity productioii and the loosening of feudalism. Further, another 
factor contributing to the delayed assertion of the Tuluva nationaUty was its Inabill^ to 
throw up its own klx^s, always coming under Uie nde of the Kannada nationali^. 
Thus the Tuluva ruling feudal class which emerged at the village level and at the level of 
the territories above it could not further consolidate itself by bringing the entire Tuluva 
speaking territory under the rule of one king, from one centre, or under one dynasty. 
These two factors taken together contributed to the delayed development of the Tuluva 
nationality, ex^vessed for instance, in its infillty to develop and adequately use the Thlu 
language for ^ministration and literature, etc. Thus the seaboard could not be taken 
complete advantage of. KV Ramesh's opinions of Malayalam country lying adjacent to 
the Ihluva nationality is of interest to us. He writes: 'The Kerala country never, in the 
course of its long history, asserted itself as a dominant southern political power chiefly 
because of its isolated location...." ^ Thus one finds a common pattern among all the 
three natitmalities that inhabited the coast west of the Western Ghats-the Malayan, IXiluva 
and Konkani. 

The Kodava nationality when compared to that of the Ihluva displayed even 
more debyed development. Let us try to look into the reasons for this. 

Kodagu, it must be remembered fell at the crossroads of four important nationali¬ 
ties. On the eastern flank was the Kannada nationality with Somwaipet taluk of Kodagu 
district having come under its control From below the Ghats in a south westerly direc¬ 
tion was the Malayan nationality inching its way into Kodagu and to the west that re- 
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mained, the Tuluvas were climbing up the Ghaxs of Suiya. The 1^1 nationality in a 
south easterly direction felt beyond the Gopaiswamy, Satyamangalam and Biligiri Hill 
ranges which served as hilly upperarms of the Ntigiris also called Udhagamandala, twisted 
by the British to Ootacamund or Ooty for short. Kodagu did not bear any direct border 
with the Tamil nationality. It was only after the evi^ution of these various natidnali- 
ties did the Kodava oatioDaUty take shape, a few centuries after the start of the 
early feudal period of the Kannada natioiiaUty. In the territory to the south of the 
rising Kodava nationdity encompassing the region which constituted the southward ex* 
tension of the Western Ghats till its junction with the Eastm Ghats in the Nilgiris was a 
kind of prehistoric preserve. Pressed by the expanding peoples of these major nationali¬ 
ties and the newly forming Kodava nationality, the tribes at levels of palaeolithic and 
mesolithic existence, living by hunting-food gathering retreated deeper and deeper into 
the forest till they were rescued by its hilly terrain. This Imposed natural hurdles on the 
further easy expansion of these nationalities. It is due to this reason that this vast hilly 
tract stretching from the Biligiri outcrop and Satyamangalam foothills into the 
Nilgiris and frrai there into Wynad and Kodagu became an archaeo*preserve, a 
kind of living museum innumerable hiinting*food gathering tribes such as the 
Kurumban, Mullu Kunimban, Paniya, Soliga, Jenu Kuruba, Betta Kuruba, Yerava, Chola 
Nayakan, Koraga, etc. well into modem tinm. 

The Kodava nationality, having risen after all its neighbouring nationalities had 
evolved was allowed scope for expansion only towards the south which was inhabited by 
these tribal peoples. But the difficult terrain, and the smalt numbers of the Kodava 
nationality itself were impediments to this* Thus the Kodava nattonality was coo* 
fined to thb small pocket of the Malnad* 

Having an isolated existence, bordering peoples at very eariy levels of devel¬ 
opment, being numerically small, having developed lately, locked in the valleys of 
the Malnad which discouraged easy communication and trade; the Kodava nation¬ 
ality could not project its rale. On the other hand, all these factors which held back its 
more rapid advancement, taken together, were enough cause for being bipught under the 
rule of the Kannada kings. The Chengalva and Halerj dynasties that ruled over Kodagu 
territory were non-Kodava by nationality; and these kings were themselves fiefholders to 
the larger Kannada dynasties that rilled during the feudal period. These historical factors 
taken together impeded the rapid advancement of the Kodava nationality and as a lan¬ 
guage. while it shares a similar status with Tulu io that it too does not possess a script, it 
must not be forgotten that despite this common feature, Tutu as a language is far rtKire 
developed than Kodava; its word-stock being immeasurably more. In fa^ all these fac- 
ion have contributed to the retention of far greater pre-class features among the Kodavas 
when compared to the other more developed nationalities such as the Kannadigas and 
Tuluvas. 
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12. FEUDAL MODE OF PRODUCTION 
AND PROSPECTS FOR ITS TRANSITION THROUGH A 
BOURGEOIS DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 
A. The Mode of Production Under Semifeudalism 

Ever since the culmination of early feudalism through a crisis and its transition to 
the period of middle feudalism inaugurating the gradual rise of commodity production, 
elements favourable to the rise of capitalism began to appear within the feudal mode of 
production. This manifest^on of features acquired a more distinguishable capitalist face 
with the entry of Karnataka society to the period of late feudalism. And in its final decades 
the development of coitalist feahires caused the commencement of semifeudalism. Thus 
at the end of the eighteenth century there was an intermixture of rising capitalist and 
decadent feudal features in not only the economic sphere but also in the sphere of the 
social superstructure. 

Semifeudalism indicated a new stratification among the peasantry along capitalist 
lines in what was predominantly a feudal mode of producticxi. Feudalism been weak¬ 
ened as a result of the anti^palegara campaign. Yet the landlords remained a powerful 
social class. They directly exploited nearly 75% of the pqmlation composed of peasants, 
share croppers, bonded labourers and the artisan and service castes who were tied to the 
feudal yoke, tn addition, the landlords extracted surplus from the small traders and 
manufactories based in the villages and in the newly rising towns. 

About one fourth of the entire wealth of the Kingdom was impropriated by the 
landlords who may be said to include the Gowda of the village, the Patel and other big 
landlords, die Shanbhoga, the Panchanga Brahmana and the Brahmanas and Lingayats of 
the mathas. The existence of the landlord class was already acting as a barrier for the 
further advance of the developing aspirations of the bourgeoisie, peasantry and the arti¬ 
sans. 

B. Strength of Capitalist Relations Under Semifeudalism 

We have already illustrated the transitory fe^res leading Kam^aka towards capi¬ 
talism in the preceding pages. Capitalist and precapitalist relations could be seen in both, 
the sphere of agriculture as well as in industry. 

i) In Agriculture 

In agriculture the empire of feudalism was shrinking. Vrith each passing day, 
artisans, bonded labourers and tenants were passing out of feudal service. Either they 
migrated to the growing towns, joined military service, became a pan of the kandachara 
militia, gained ownership over matha or darkhast lands, or, obtained land in lieu of pay¬ 
ment for regulating water from tanks. Military or quasi military service fetched them 
ownership rights and a newly won freedom from feudal exploitation. What was in evi¬ 
dence was the rise of self-managed small plots of land. Although this by itself was not 
capitalism in agriculture, Marx points out that it was "the basis for the development of 
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personal independence. It is a necessary transitional stage for the development of agri¬ 
culture itself Apan these features there was aclass of rising rural rich peasants 
who partook in commercial agricultural production, capitalist co^ieration and contract 
fanning. The penetration of commercial factors into the rural economy also began to 
encourage stratification within the village along a capitalist direction into a rich, middle 
and landless peasantry. Further the growth of capitalist manufactures in the extractive 
and processing industries began to further erode the strength of the feudal economy and 
its relations of production and distribution. All these developments, it must not be foigdt- 
ten. were possible only because of the strength of the antifeudal reform of palegara elimi¬ 
nation. For the first time since the feudal mode of production had commenced, a power¬ 
ful stratum of the feudal class was eliminated. This bore out, in very clear terms, the 
antagonistic nature of the contradiction between the rising and decadoit aspeds of 
social life Late feudalism was inaugurated by this antifeudal reform and it was on the 
strength of this that the further rapid development of the new features could take place, 
and consequently, penetrate and begin to modify feudalism in the villages. 

ii) In Industry 

Mysore sdll depicted the transition of the putting-out system into the manufactory 
or the transition of merchant capital into (the first stage of) industrial capital. The disin- 
Icgmliuu of die peasaiiiiy was spreading and this was reflected in the main by the rising 
urban population. Keeping aside the army and bureaucracy, the urban population could 
still represent 15% of the entire population of the Kingdom. However, manufactories 
were yet to proliferate in the towns and cities, putting-out numerically dominating dK 
form of rising capitalist relations and bringing within its fold a big chunk of the urban 
population, and a considerable number of rural commodity producers; thus substantiating 
the sway of merchant capital. Mysore indicated this maturation of merchant coital and 
described the direcdon it was to assume by throwing up the first manufactories. This then 
was the stage of development of capitalist relations and forms of production. Chicberov's 
summing up was quite right when he said: "We thus come to the conclusion that at the end 
of the eighteenth and the begirming of the nineteenth centuries India was apparently 
approaching the beginning of the manafactory stage in the development of capitalism 
within the framework of her general feudal economy. 

It 1 $ the emergence of industrial capital in the womb of feudal society which brings 
into sharp focus the contradiction between rising capitalism and the hurdle of feudalism, 
leading capital to push forward with feudal overthrowal. The reason is that industrial 
capital finds the need rather than earlier forms of commodity production for wage-labour 
and has to thus decisively smash feudalism and partake in the liberation of the peasantry 
so that it can complete its differentiation and thus enslave the pauperised peasantry under 
the mode of capital. But Karnataka had only just begun this transition of merchant capital 
into industrial capital and would have required some more time before capital could have 
achieved this. 

Another factor obstructing this transition was the resistance put up by the Left 
Hand castes. It would be in the interest of merchant capital to smash Left Hand guild 
which, despite the transition to manufacture of elements of its upper section, represented 
the putiing-out stage. How exactly this defeat of the commodity producing artisan would 
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have been effected is unclear. Yet it is evident that one section of the Left Hand guild 
which had commenced its transition as owners of capitalist manufacture would collabo¬ 
rate with merchant capital of the Right Hand which also was transforming into industrial 
capital. And, together they would, as owners of capital, assume the task of invoking 
violent attacks on the commodity producing artisans till their organised resistance was 
broken. Features of this new found collaboration was evident in Mysore. On the one 
hand we witnessed the response of the state—the instrument of merchant capital—using 
violence to suppress Left Hand-Right Hand conflagrations. Tipu’s seven point formula 
was a move to bring about a rapprochement between the two contending sides. Apart 
from the role of the mercantile state, was the growth of a real tilt in the balance between 
the Left Hand and Right Hand fraternities. Buchanan tells us of an instance in Srirangi 4 >atna 
town where: "30f<milies of the weavers [practising capitalist cooperation, in all prob¬ 
ability], belonging to the left hand side, joined themselves to the Telega Baruyigaru, 
and were encouraged by them to use all the honourary distinctions claimed by the right 
hand side. 

This fact is further borne out by Vijaya Ramaswamy who explained about the 
transition of master weavers into merchants. 'The weavers have themselves been given 
the title VhettT in some records. The title 'Chetti'affixed to the names of weavers shows 
they must gradually have risen to the rank of merchants. 

The rise of dividual weavers to the status of merchants is indicative of a very 
significant development—a grcfwing differentiation in the rank of the weavers...master 
weavers had emerged employing artisans under them. 

The historic defeat of the artisans and thus the elimination of the right Hand-Left 
Hand phenomenon would have inaugurated the transition from the putting-out system of 
merchant capital to that of industrial capital; or the conversion of artisanal labour into 
wage-labour. 

It is the fulfillment of this condition, whereby merchant capital transformed into 
industrial capital and thus obtained an undisputed sway over the urban population, that 
elevated the political leadership of the bourgeoisie and prepared its unchallenged pres¬ 
ence in mobilising the peasantry and taking feudalism head on. 

C. Late Feudalism and the Emei^ence of Certain Condudve Political 
Features Favouring a Boui^eois Revolution 
i) Growing Antifeudal Consciousness Among the Masses 

Ever since the Vachanakara movement broke out, the oppressed masses of 
Karnataka developed an antifeudal cultural tradition. Carried forward by the Haridasa, 
Sufi and Sarvagna traditions, a popular antifeudal folk culture began to develop legiti¬ 
macy. 

The various puritanical faiths in England during the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries 
had a similar effect as of this Bhakti tradition. In MA Barg's words: "The preaching of 
Calvinism, modified to correspond to the interests of (he broad masses, awoke in them a 
sense of the dignity and social importance of each individual, regardless of his social 
status, and also awareness ofthe fact that the existing social structure was without divine 
sanction." ^ '* V 
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In the period of late feudalism one does not witness any verix>se cultural move¬ 
ment. Yet, from Buchanan's accounts it is evident that the Dasa tradition became aU 
the more forcefuJ and that It proUferatecL It became so popular that dasas drawn 
particularly from among the lower castes took up the style of wandering minstrels and 
certain families dedicated one among their male children lo the Dasa pantha. 

Further, in Bangalore, Kolar, Mysore andTumkur districts Buchanan mentions of 
the popularity of the Srivaishnavite Tatacharya. His activities seemed to be gaining sup¬ 
port in the cities and towns and he had obviously descended from his high pedestal 
investing the rising Shudra castes with new religious status and iegitiniacy. 

Among the peasantry, however, was the growth of a heterodox IradItioD. Be¬ 
coming particularly vehement and vocal since the period just before or during that of late 
feudalism, were innumerable local religious cults that began to take shape and draw the 
peasant masses to its ideological influence. Adopting music and vibrant folk forms, these 
cults such as Mantesw^y, Mahadeshwara, Ayyappa, etc, like the Nathapantha tradition 
of Uttar Pradesh, began to take defiant postures against various feudal (BrahmanicaJ and 
Virashaivite) values and assumptions. These cults, could have, in all probability, gained 
the support of the various Shudra pntsxs of the village gods and goddesses and posed as 
a nuisance to the ideological hegemony of the feudal class. It is unfortunate that the full 
significance of these heterodox cults has not been adequately realised by academic re¬ 
search. They were the continuation into the period of late feudalism of the centn- 
riesHiid antifeudal cultural tradition. And* what is more, this could well have bera 
die main cultural force characterising the antifeudal tendency of the period of late 
feudalism. 

Did not England of the fifteenth century have the Muncerian, Apostolian, Sepa¬ 
ratist, Chatharist, Silents, Enthusiast, Libertinea, Adamite, Hutite, Augustinian, Melchiorit, 
Georgian, Menonist, Bucheldian. Hemett^>^st, Calvinist, Presbyterian and other cults?^ 
In fact, the proliferation of these local cults iu late feudal Karnataka contributed to 
breaking the ideological nKHK^Kdy of the priesthood that served fHidalisnL This 
very form itself was a powerful blow on feudalism, even if one temporarily kept aside the 
delivery of its andfeu^ concent. 

Together, these popular cultural traditions acted as a force in freeing the mind of 
the masses and preparing them to question, to disobey and thus to rebel against the au¬ 
thority of feudalism. 

This freeing of the mind, particularly of the peasantry, is a precondition for the 
onset of the revolution. Let us see to what extent this had taken place. 

The palegara reform movement undertaken by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was later 
followed up by Haidar and Hpu with greater vehemence. These later rulers added an 
anti matha reform dimension to the anti>palegara reform. However, if palegaras were 
mercilessly eliminated the mathas were allowed a reformed lease. 

The question that comes up is where did these rulers derive Che force for this 
reform from? How did they embolden to undertake a reform of such serious propor¬ 
tions? A Chikkadevar^a, a Haidar or a Hpu were only executing to their political 
advantage the will of their times-what was already being expressed by the mer* 
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cbuts, artisans and peasantry. In fact the period of palegara warlordism, const!* 
tuting the crisis of middle feudalism^ allowed the pass^e Karnataka, through a 
resolution of this cratradictioiu into the period of late feudalism. There was bitter 
anger among the masses against the rapacious palegaras and their uprisings were 
used as a piank by these shrewd rulers to eliminate this stratum of feudalism. Thus 
before the full outbreak of a popular fight agdnst the palegara class, the state intervened 
and made short work of what would otherwise have been a long and bloody war. 

In fact when Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar attempted to fleece the peasantry with a 
severity that reminded them of palegara r^acity the peasants were led into an uprising 
against Chikkadevaraja's rule. The ousted palegaras, lucky to be alive and breathing 
under state pensions in Srirangapatna, tried to utilise this sudden outbreak to recover 
their lost positions. But the cruel suppression of the Nanjangud uprising, near total elimi* 
nation of its leadership, followed by placatory concessions were what caused the flames 
to recede. This insurgent situation only speaks of the rage th^ was borne by the peas¬ 
antry. ahd the general explosive situation that prevailed in the period of palegara extermi¬ 
nation. 

Yet observations by colonialists of the time give us a vivid picture of equanimity 
and low volatility among the masses. Let us sample a few of these opinions. 

During the journey that took him across several hundred kilometres of Mysore 
territory and lasted a few months, Buchanan came across hundreds of people whom he 
interviewed. Of their opinion ^x>ut Haidar be said: "Every native that / have conversed 
with...speaks in terms ^the highest subject " ^ 

On another occasion, Buchanan wrote: "...indeed most ofHyder's operations in 
finance seem to have been highly judicious, and reasonable: and on account of his jus¬ 
tice, wisdom and moderation, his memory is greatly respected by the natives of all de¬ 
scriptions"^'^ 

Of Tipu and his rule, James Mill said: "As a domestic ruler he sustained an advan¬ 
tageous comparison with the greatest princes of the East. He bestowed a keen attention 
upon the conduct ofhis government from which he allowed himself to be directed neither 
by pleasure nor by sloth. He made a methodical distribution of his time for business with 
which he was laborious and exact.... He had the discernment to perceive what is so 
generally hid from the eyes of the rulers in a more enlightened state of society: that it is 
the prosperity of those who labour with their hands which constitutes the principle and 
cause of the prosperity of States; he ther^ore made if his business to protect them against 
the intermediate order or the community, by whom, it is so difficult to prevent them from 
being oppressed. His country was accordingly, at least during the first and better part of 
his reign the best cultivated, and his population the most flourishing in India, while 
under the English and their dependents, the population of the Carnatic and Oude has¬ 
tening to the state of deserts, was the most-wretched upon the face of the earth." ^ 

Not at variance was Major Dirom's opinion who commanded British troops against 
Mysore: "Whetherfrom the operation of the system established by Hyder; from the prin¬ 
ciples which Tipoo had adopted for his own conduct; or from his dominions having 
steered little by invasion for many years: or from the effect of these several causes 
united: his country was found everywhere full of inhabitants, and apparently cultivated 
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So the utmost extent ofMfhich the soil was capable: while the discipline and fidelity of his 
troops in the field, until their last overthrow, were testimonies equally strong of the excel¬ 
lent regulations which existed in his army. His government, though strict and arbitrary, 
was she despotism of a polite and able sovereign who nourishes not oppresses, the sub¬ 
jects who are to be the means of his future aggrandisement: and his cruelties were, m 
general, inflicted only on those whom he considered as kis enemies." ^ 

Another colonial mercenary, Major Rennel wrote: 'IKf wiU now consider Tippoo 
not as a general or statesman, but as a guardian to his people. When a person travelling 
through a strange country finds it well cultivated, populous with industrious inhabitants, 
cities newly founded, commerce extending, towns increasing and everything flourishing 
so as to indicate happiness, he will naturally conclude it to be under a form of govern¬ 
ment congenial to the miruis of the people. This is a picture o/Tippoo^s country and our 
conclusion respecting its government.... We have reason to suppose Tlppoo's subjects to 
be as happy as those of any other sovereign: for we do not recollect to have heard any 
complaints or murmurings among them, although had causes existed, no time could 
have been more favourable for their utterance, because the enemies of Tippoo were in 
power and would have been gratified by any aspersion to his character. The inhabitants 
of the conquered countries submitted with apparent resignation to the direction of their 
conqueror, but by no means as if relieved from im oppressive yoke in their former gov¬ 
ernment: on the contrary, no sooner did an opportunity offer than they scouted their new 
masters and gladly returned to their royalty again ." ^ 

We get a picture of infinite equanimity of the peasantry under Haidar and Tfpu 
from the reports of the British. This fact neither contradicts our reading of the time nor 
does it amount to a one-sided pr^ntation by British colonialists, which could^onlyhave 
been the last thing expected of them on a matter as vital as this. 

There are two impcniant reascms for low peasant volatility of the period. Firstly, 
the antifeudal reforms that Haidar and Hpu initiated were a matter of great advantage to 
the peasantry winning its support for their rule, except in places like Kodagu and Kerala. 
In fact, as Major Rennel wrote, the reinstatement of palegaras with British help was so 
greatly dislik^ by the masses that they took the first opportunity to drive them away and 
rejoin the Mysore state. The second was the extremely cautious stand that Haidar and 
Tipu took towards the peasantry in particular and the people in general. The two rulers 
were extremely careful not to instigate the peasantry into rebellion. They had a bad mb 
with the Kodavas; and one Kodagu was more than what they had bargained for. Haidar, 
in particular, must have witnessed peasant rebellions in his eariy days while he served in 
the Mysore army. Tipu’s Land Revenue Regtdations is very sensitive to the issue and 
there are several clauses which attempt to refrain bureaucratic or feudal forces from mak¬ 
ing undue exactions from the peasantry. Tipu and Haidar, on several occasions have had 
their officials publicly flogged on such counts. They got their administrative officials to 
swear that they would in no way cause harm to the interests of the peasantry at the time 
of their recruitment. 

In Tipu's Land Revenue Regulations we also see the partial eclipse of the powers 
of the Gowd^ the Patel, the Shanbhoga and the mathas. State incursion into these feudal 
privileges would not have been possible without the peasantry's desire, and desire mani' 
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fe$t in the fonn of struggle against these feudal forces. Hius the bureaucratic reform 
measures implmeoted by Haidar and Tipu were uot executed on the strength of 
Ihdr exclusive motivation, rather these steps were nothing but the response of a 
mercantile state to the struggles and manifest aspirations of the masses at 

large. 

These were the two main reascHis which placated the peasantry and rendered it 
temperate during their rule. This ebb of militancy may thus be traced to their earlier 
volatility and served only as a temporary reprieve afier a tide. 

It may therefore be said that although the peasantry had undertaken struggles 
against feudalism and won concessions, it was yet to show all the symptoms of eng^tng 
itself in a revolutionary war for the overthrowal of feudalism. That would have needed 
some more years. In fact the relative slumber the peasantry caused by the preva« 
knee of the feudal mindset was an important reason for the defeat ot Mysore and 
the victory of British colonialisoL 

U) Enlightened Absidutism as a Preparatory Stage 

Late feudalism in Karnataka is marked by the rise of a modem state and enlight¬ 
ened absolutist rule in the political superstructure. 

What is the special significance of enlightened ahsolutism for the hexirgmis demo- 
cr^c revolution? 

Enlightened absolutism is not a political phenomenon peculiar to Karnataka his¬ 
tory. In fact in a good number of countries euli^tened absolutist rule paved the 
way for the bourgeois revolution and constituted the last passage from feudalism to 
capitaUsm. 

Enlightened absolutism is the respemse ot the political superstructure to 
changes in the base. It marks, in class terms, the rise of the merchant class to state 
power and its accmimodation with feudalism. Feudalism, already impregnated 
with capitalist features responds to these social and econmnic pressures and creates 
enl^tened absolutism in the political si^re. Enlighlened absolutism, therefore, though 
not marking a necessary and universal phase in the dialectical development to the bour¬ 
geois revolution, yet by capturing and accommodating the changes taking place in feudal 
society makes this as a widely prevalent preparation, allowing the fundamental contradic¬ 
tion to boil up and creates ultimate grounds for the overthrow of feudal rule. Though not 
a universal feature, its wide prevalence calls to attention the importance of this phase in 
ushering in the bourgeois revolution. Enlightened abstriuUsm has always escorted 
feudalism to the labour ward before the birth ot the bourgeois revolution. 

Let us identify the various features of enlightened absolutism. Albert Soboul in 
his Understanding the French Revolution has devoted a good deal of attention to the 
question. He writes: '’...enlightened absolutism is inscribed in the line of the monarchic 
absolutism of the preceding [the seventeenth century in case of France): reinforcement 
of the State in a national territorial framework; economic expansion under the protec- 
tion of the State itself which thus found she means of developing its administrative struc¬ 
ture and its military power; development of commercial capitalism in the hands of a 
bourgeoisie who in turn Jumished administrators and financiers to the monarchic au¬ 
thority.”^' 
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Further he says: "TTi^ enlightened monarvhs thus endeavoured to set up a 
centralised administration and an effective bureaucracy, (hey practiced a strict mercan¬ 
tilism. they hastened the formation of modem armies. They reached their goai: fill their 
treasuries, reinforce their military power, acquire territories.... 

Doubtless the policy of enlightened absolutism favoured in a certain sense the 
growth of the bourgeoisie by (he protection accorded to nascent capitalism, as by the 
creation of frameworks necessary for the administration of the State...." 

Yet, Soboul clarifies that the "compromise with the aristocracy was for enlight¬ 
ened absolutism the very condition of its existence" and thus draws its ultimate class 
character into focus. 

In France, in England, in Denmark, in Spain, in Russia, in Germany we saw the 
special role of enlightened absolutism. 

The case of Egypt as presented to us by Martin Bernal in his book Black Athena 
and the close parallel that it has with Karnataka may serve as an insight to this preparatory 
period of the bourgeois revolution. "Egypt had been pan efthe Turkish empire since the 
sixteenth century. However, the Turks continued to rule through the previous rulers, the 
Mamelukes, a corps of slaves largely from the Caucasus, who made up the most formi¬ 
dable section efthe army and had controlled Egypt since the thirteenth century. Mameluke 
history is extremely bloody, and power at the top shifted frequently. By the end cf the 
eighteenth century, however, commercial agricultural production, trade and rrumufac- 
ture had reached a level that made Egypt wealthy by world starulanls. 

Mameluke rule and Turkish suzerainty were then severely weakened by Napoletm’s 
conquests in 1798, which had largely been carried out by manipulating class, religious 
and ethnic divisions in Egyptian society. By 1808—after great cor^usion following the 
French withdrawal and British intervention—(he British had been driven out and power 
had been seized by Mohamed Ali, the Albanian general of the Turkish forces. Some 
years later he had the Mamelukes massacred and became viceroy, virtually independent 
of the Turks. 

Mohamed Ali began a state-led modernisation of (he Egyptian economy and 
society and can be compared only to those of Peter the Great in Russia and the Meiji 
Emperor in Japan. The land of the Mamelukes and tax farmers was seized and distrib¬ 
uted directly to peasants, who now paid a combination of rent and tax to the state, huge 
irrigation projects were set up, and (he commercial cropping of cotton and sugar was 
established on a large scale. Further more, with the help of foreign experts modem 
factories were built to process these crops, as in Russia and Japan, the industrial center- 
pieces were the arsenal established to supply the modem army and to make it indepen¬ 
dent of any foreign weapons.... By the 1830s Egypt was second only to England in its 
modem industrial capacity." 

Tbe modem state in Mysore had rulers who described traits which brou^t 
them dose to tbe bourgeoisie with each passing day and made Tlpu seem like a 
scion of the Me^i after its restoration in 1868, or like a Mobained All from Egypt or 
like any royal branch from Europe before the onset of the bourgeois reToluti<»i. 

There is a distinction that must however be drawn between the enlightened abso- 
lutism of Haidar an^ipu and^at of European nations. While the enlightened absolutist 
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State generally tended to t^pose the bourgeois revolution by rallying on behalf of the 
feudal classes, it could be wrong to perceive that the enlightened absolotism of Tlpn 
Sultan must have inevitably followed this sanoe general course. The encirclement 
by coloDiaiism was an Important factor that could lend a different twist to Mysore's 
enlightened absolutism alU^ether; a twist that could also render it revolutkmary. 

ill) Awakttiing of the Kannada Natkm 

The bourgeois revolution has always chosen a national frontier. The awakening 
of a nation and its consolidation through the naticHi-state has been achieved through the 
bourgeois revolution. 

In quite a few countries such as in Holland, America and Japan bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions were achieved also by targeting foreign domination. Japan is a classic case of the 
antifeudal revolution rolling into an anbcoloniai struggle at the same time. In Japan, 
while the Tokugawa Shogun had compromised with colonialism, the people fought on 
bitterly. By cemtrast, in Karnataka while the state offered ferocious resistance it could not 
mobilise the people to combat the colonial invader. This was because of the inadequacy 
of popular awakening due to the continuation of feudal political domination. 

Yet the rise of a home market and thus the stirring of the Kannada nation to life 
were again a positive indication of the proximity of the txHirgeois democratic revolution. 
There has to be a political explanation for the unprecedented, unparalleled and uncom¬ 
promising resistance of the soldiers of the Mysore army. They hardly surrendered in 
battle; and whenever they did, did so with dignity and bore their arms; and desertions, to 
Briti^ bewilderment, were unheard of. What was this deep seated consciousness that 
awakened them? Had the stirrings of the Kannada nation not in any way cast its spell on 
their spirits? The national question has always been the jacket which the bouigeoisie 
going to final battle with feu^ism has worn. 

iv) Colonial EncirckmNittrfa Modem State 

A fifth factor, that of colonial encirclement of a modem state, acted as a spur in 
the maturing of the bourgeois revolution. Mysore was encircled by colonialism at a time 
when the Kingdom had developed a home market. The defence ctf the dmnestk market 
led to economic measures protectionism, the commenceaieDt of state trade and 
the birth of state industry. These measures enhanced the process of capitalist growth 
and facilitated the transition of merchant ciq>ital into industrial coital, albeit under fonns 
specific to Karnataka and at variance from the particular historical psUtem of a Hollander 
an England. The political reflection of these economic measures which went to safeguard 
and boost the domestic mark^ was the modernisation of the state machine much beyond 
what would have otherwise been normal levels. It was from this springboard that the 
wars against colonialism were launched which could have had the objective effect of 
seeding the people with a sense of patriotism and in cum gone a long a way in the early 
consolidation of the nation state. 

The four decades of battle with British colonialism, if they had continued, would 
have led to further changes in the economy on the one hand and the consciousness of the 
people on the other, concluding in a coalescence of the war against feudalism with that 
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against colonialism, since colonialism always relied on the decadent landlords and took 
the advantage of a peasantry iii slumber for their loot of the colonies. 

Colonial encirlement also contributed to a transformation of the character of en¬ 
lightened absolutism* endowing what was reactionary in an European context immense 
revolutionary potential in a colony. 

▼) Late Feudalism and the Pace of Historic Decline and Ascendancy 

There has also been a historical pace which has been helpful in describing the 
direction of social development. 

If early feudalism lasted eight centuries and middle feudalism close to five, late 
feudalism lasted for just a century and more. It is true that late feudalism could not wear 
out and allow the culmination of the bourgeois revolution. But despite this abortion does 
this length of each of the periods within the roughly 1,400 years of feudalism tell us 
anything? 

Though the history of feudalism in all countries that have undergone bourgeois 
revolutions cannot be subjected to this three-tier classification, it is evident that the fm*- 
mative years of the feudal mode of producUou have beeo more prolonged* Bat the 
decline has always been more rapid than its consolidation. Given the fact that the 
Mysore Kingdom of the late eighteenth century displayed at least similar socioeconomic 
tendencies at that time as Japan or several nations of central and east Europe did. then, it 
would be dinicult not to come to the opinion that the period of late feudalism could not 
have lasted beyond the period of their democratic revolutions a century later. Or, even if 
this could be called as wishful, late feudalism could not have, unless under certain extra¬ 
neous conditions, come anywhere close to the length of the middle feudal period. Ute 
pace of development within Karnataka and the general historical process, taken 
together, couJd not have provided late feudalism a long run. 

In fact it is with this interpretation in mind—that late feudalism should have been 
the last period of feudalism's existence-(had not colonialism intervened), that the three 
tierclassificaticm of feudalism in Karnataka also rests. 

Towards the end of our discussion on early feudalism we said that the transitioD 
fhHD one period to anothtf within the feudal mode of production was caused by a 
crisi& Although the fondamental contradiction with feudalism &y at the root of 
these crises, they had not yet assumed the nature oi falling beyond resolutimi by 
reform within the framework ot the feudal system. Thus the crisis afflicting early 
feudalism in its final centuries led to the accommodation of commodity production within 
the feudal system, and the crisis in the final decades of the period of middle feudalism and 
its wars, to take a phrase from Marx, "devoured the old feudal nobiliry" of palegaras.”^ 
It was this devouring that inaugurated late feudalism. It was a great reform in that feudal¬ 
ism lost a powerful stratum and was weakened as a consequence. But what about the 
crisis afflicting the period of late feudalism? In «Mir opinkHi this anticipated crisis 
would have been unres<^vable under the aegis of feudalism and would have led the 
bourgeoisie to make its revolution with the support of the masses. Late feudalism 
whteh had already ^compassed a semifeudal order, thus, should have been the 
last; its crisis inaugurating not a fresh reform but a new social system altogether; 
that of capitalism. 
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It is with this thmstical conc^ti^ that our classificatory schema fot feudalisra 
io dte precolonial period has been drawn. Late feudalism, to borrow from Lenin, should 
have been the eve of the bourgeois revolution. 

D. In the Twilight of a Bourgeob Revolution 

As the starting point for this discussicm we may consider Mao's reading of {mcolonial Qiina 
when her c^^italist features were ata more emtey^mic stage than what obtained in Karnataka. 
He said in his tieaiis^TheChmesefUvolutionondshe Chinese ComnumistParty, ^AsChma*s 
feudal society developed its commodity economy and dms carried within itself the embryo 
of capitalism, China wouidpf herself have developed slowly into a capitalist society even ^ 
there had been no influence of foreign capitalism," ^ 

Did this then not bold good for a Karnataka of the late eighteenth century which 
bore stronger features than a China before colonial intervention? 

Though in an all-hidia context, Suniti Kumar Ghosh in his book The Indian Big 
Bourgeoisie discusses this question: "...the main elements of the pre-colonial Indian 
society that were undermining the old mode of production were: an unmistakable trend 
towards she growth of private property in land; the employment of hired labour in agri¬ 
culture though on a limited scale; the growing strat^icatUm of the peasantry, high de¬ 
gree of monetisation of the economy (though natural economy mostly prevailed in the 
village); the evass expansion of simple commodify production and the emergence of 
manufactories in some areas; the appearance though sporadic, of direct producers as 
industrial capitalists; the expansion of internal trade and external commerce; the 
organisation of commercial credit, insurance, etc. The fierce strugglefor rent or income 
from land towards the end of the Mughal period, the political, social and ideological 
movements such as the resistance and revolts of the peasantry and artisans; dte Bhakti 
movement and Sikhism; the flowering of several national languages and the beginnings 
of the formation of nations in the subcontinent were causing the decay of the feudal 
system. The incessant feudal wars in the second half of the seventeenth and in the 
eighteenth centuries were weakening feudalism though the final overthrow might take a 
long time, as it did in England. The transition from feudalism to capitalism is quite a 
long and by no means uniform process, as Eric Mobsbawm said, in England, changes in 
the economic structure began as eatiy as the fourteenth century, but die bourgeois revo¬ 
lution took place in the mid-seventeenth century."^ 

The bourgeois demoenuie revolutions starting from the Dutch revolution of 1568 
have traversed a long and winding course. The French revolution of 1789 alone was 
undertaken in a "indy revolutionary manner" as the founders of Marxism said. Since 
after that, all other bourgeois revolutions that took place having endowed the bourgeoisie 
with state power, proceeded along the path of striking an alUance with dte feudal forces 
and then transforming the mode of production through a series of reforms. The fear of 
the working class and its alliance with the peasantry were whtu drove the bourgeoisie to 
undertake its revolutions of the nineteenth cermiry along such lines ot compromise. Writ¬ 
ing to theA^ew York Daily Tribune of the O^man revolution of 1848, this is how Engels 
described the compromise of the German bourgeoisie: "...after three months* emancipa- 
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tion^ after bloody struggles and military execurions, porticularty in Silesia, feudalism 
was restored by the hands of the, until yesterday, anA-feuded bourgeoisie. There is not a 
more dooming fact to be brought against them than this. Similar treason against Us best 
allies, against itself, never was committed by any party in history, and whatever humili¬ 
ation and chastisement may be in store for this middie-class party, it has deserved by this 
one act every morsel of it." ^ 

The Austrian, J^>anese. or the February Revolution of Russia were again paro¬ 
dies of a bourgeois revolution. Yet Um bourgecdsie alwaya woo its state power* Thus 
it was this central question and no more the means through which it was achieved 
that remained the cornerstcHie ot the bourgeois levcdutkMis ai the ninHcentfa coi* 
tury. 

This discussion of the manner in which the bourgeois revolutions were ccmducted 
is important for us in understanding the fullest scope for it. 

The loosening of feudalism, the eliminatkNi a powerful layer of the feudal 
class, the onset i^semifeudalism, the development capitalist features in agricul¬ 
ture and industry taken along with the five political features of the ti me of late 
feudalism which we have just described only ounpels us to conclude Chat in the late 
eighteenth century it was Tipu's Mysore that was closest to the bourgem revolu¬ 
tion than any other part of India* The leading centres of commodity production of 
India by the seventeenth century, already been targeted by British colonialism. The 
establi^unent of their ccmtrol in Surat, Mumbai, Cochin, Madras, Vishakapatnam and 
Bengal were located in nationalities or regies which had displayed the highest leveb of 
commodity production. This was but 'natural' since it contributed to a more profitable 
British trade. The further development of these, as a result of British colonial ccmquest 
was shattered. Thus, among the unconquered temtories it was the Mysene Kingdom and 
the Kannada n^onality, which, by remaining a guarded enclave outside the destructive 
influence of colonialism, bore, in the late eighteenth century, the brightest prospects for 
achieving its bourgeios revoluticm when compared to the other regions or nationalities of 
India.. 

All that was needed was time feu* the further maturation of conditions. And that 
was what Haidar and Tipu were—objectively—fighting f^. Already we notice a marked 
develo{nQent from Haidar to Hpu. With each passing day internal developments and 
colcmial encirclement had been pushing Tipu, in the strict sense, a merchant king, closer 
and closer to the bourgeoisie. His traits and perception amply showed that his heart had 
already begun to warm fortiK industrial bourgeoisie. He ^ipeaied more and more like a 
scion of the Japanese Meiji after its restoration in 1S68 where o^ital was married to a 
predominantiy feudal base. 

Given more time, and if within tiiat period, conditions had adequately matured, 
and if Hpu were still alive, what would he have had in the further shaping of our 
histMy? In tire midst of all these ih, given the general trajectory of the bourgeois revolu- 
tions and of Hpu Sultan's individual traits, would history have been incemsideratetohim? 
While this question stands su^ieoded before us, just as so many other such hypothetical 
questions, to find an answer could well belong to erne's fancy. Yet let us fK)t forget tiik as 
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a man he hated the British from the marrow of his bones; he died a hero facing martyrdom 
to meek surrender. Citizen Tipu's forceful words, etched in the Daria Daulat at Ganjam, 
continues to awaken the faith of posterity. He said: ‘To quarrel with our subjects is to 
war with ourself. They are our shield and buckler; and it is they who fiimish us with all 
things; preserve the hostile strength of our empire, exclusively for its foreign enemies ." 

Was he already not cast in the mould of a revolutionary? 
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13. IMPLICATIONS OF TIPU'S DEFEAT 

The defe^ of the Mysore army and the death of Tipu on 4 May 1799 reverber¬ 
ated with one central implication. All the prospects that Karnataka enshrined were exiin’ 
guished. Karnataka and India were chained by colonialism. And, the shackles have been 
so heavy they have stained our ankles and wrists for two agonising centuries. 

Let us first see how the British colonialists viewed this defeat. 

A. Perceptions of British Colonialists 

The final defeat of the Mysore army was highly significant for the British. 
Let tis see what the short term and long term implications were for the British empire 
ranging from the opinion of officers who were calspaw, to the Governor General who 
goaded the white man’s chariot of conquest in India. 

Beatson called it: "An achievement no less important than decisive: and which 
has never been surpassed in splendour, by any event recorded in the history of military 
transactions of the British nation in India. The fall of this capital placed the whole 
kingdom of Mysore, with all its resources, at the disposal of the British Government, and 
extinguished the only power in India which was deemed formidable. 

He again wrote: "...the augmentation of our commercial and military resources, 
arising from the conquest of Mysore, would also be taken into consideration. 

Formerly all traffic between the subjects and dependents of the Company, and 
those of the late Sultan, was nearly prohibited by the restraint to which his hatred to the 
British nation, or his ignorance and prejudice, had subjected the communication with 
his possessions. These restraints being removed and every proper encouragement to 
commercial intercourse being substituted, it may reasonably be expected that the 
neighbouring, and now united countries of the Carnatic and Mysore will mutually con¬ 
sume a considerable portion of their respective products and manufactures; and that 
even a portion of British commodities will soon find a market in Mysore. Our informa¬ 
tion with regard to the articles produced, manufactured or consumed in the countries 
acquired by the Company and the Rajah of Mysore, is at present too imperfect to form 
any accurate calculation of the possible increase of the imports from the coast of Malabar 
to Europe: but it appears probable, that the Company's investment in the articles of 
pepper, may soon be augmented, to any extent which may be deemed advisable. 

Our military resources may be considered to have received a great augmenta¬ 
tion, not only from the additional supplies of grain, provisions and cattle, which our 
connection with Mysore places at our disposal, but from the new chanpels which it opens 
for recruiting the native force, both of the Presidencies of Fort St George and Bombay. 

This is where Francis Buchanan precisely came into the picture. Serving the 
Bengal administration in Bihar, combining in him diverse fields of knowledge, the Board 
of Directors of the East India Company assigned to this uncanny colonialist the task of 
undertaking an extensive survey of the natural, industrial, and agricultural resources and 
products of Tipu’s Mysore. The British had till then, as Beatson acknowledges, not been 
able to set foot on the Mysore Kingdom—save the brief march to Srirangapatna in 1792- 
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• and it was this investigation of Buchanan's chronicled in his A Journey that patiently 
opened the account for the systematic pillage of Karnataka. 

Clive wrote to Henry Dundas on 11 May 1799, from Madras; "No even/ so impor¬ 
tant has occurred since the Battle of Plassey in this country, that laid the foundation of 
our greatness in India, and this last glorious success will, I trust, confirm that greatness 
and place in our power the means of a durable, advantageous and honourable peace. 

Munro, the most perceptive of the lot was extremely brief. Yet he expressed the 
essence of things: "The gradual conquest of India might have been considered as certain 
when Bangalore was token; for when the Mysore power was broken, there was no other 
that would resist us." ^ 

On 23 February 1799, Wellesley, the Governor General, wrote a letter to General 
Harris who commanded the British troops, on the eve of the March on Mysore: "My dear 
General,**! take my leave of you (I trust for a very short period of time) in the firm 
conviction that within a few weeks I shall have the sati^action of congratulating you on 
the prosperous issue of a service combining more solid advantages and more brilliant 
distinctions than the favour of fortune, season and circumstances ever placed within the 
reach of any British subject in India from the earliest success of our arms up to the 
present day" 

The defeat of Tipu was obviously afoiegonc coitclusion, since paliiis wcie gi cased 
and betrayers beckoned the enemy's unhindered passage. Praxy Fernandes wrote of the 
speed: ''The advance of Harris had been extremely rapid...towns and fortresses fell, dis- 
posedpalegaras and disgruntled elements supported the British advance and thus within 
a few weeks as Wellesley had so accurately assessed, the British army lay encamped at 
Malvalli within a few miles of striking distance of Seringapatam." ^ 

On receiving the news of British victory, the Governor General who was camping 
at Madras issued the following toast: '77ie events of the fourth May, while they have 
surpassed even the sanguine expectations of the Governor General in council, have 
raised the reputation of British arms in India, to a degree of splendour and glory, unri* 
vailed in the military history of (his quarter of the globe, and seldom approached in any 
part of the world. 

The lusture of this victory can be equalled only by (he substantial advantages 
which it promises to establish, by restoring the peace and safety of the British posses¬ 
sions in India on a foundation of genuine security." 

On 7 June 1799. in a letter to Heniy Dundas, chief among the Directors of the 
East India Company. Wellesley wrote: "By the success of your arms in the short period of 
the late campaign not surely excluded the French from Mysore, provided an ample in¬ 
demnity to you and your allies for the charges of the war, destroyed the hostile power of 
Tippu Sultan, and effectually precluded its revival, but has tranfferred the sword of your 
implacable enemy into your own hands, and turned to your use (lie rnuimpringi of his 
wealth and strength." ^ 

Let us in the next volume of Moving History, which in fact was its unmaking, see, 
as to how this sword in the hands of the British was put to use and how it turned the 
"mainsprings" of Karnataka's "wealth and strength" into a fountain for colonial 
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aggrandisement. But, for the present, let us see how this victory of British arms was 
celebrated and the revelry and merriment that the occasion marked for the invader at 
Srirangapatna. 

B. The ClvUisadon of Colonialism 

Here is a keyhole view of the pillage of Srirangapatna on its^l which went on for 
three full days as narrated by its participants. The greed of the Empire and the civilisation 
that colonialism would come to represent on the soil of Karnataka in the succeeding 
decades stood naked. The immaculate British gentleman derobed at centre stage so that 
the world could witness his role in the orgy. 

"Many of the troops c^er the storming left their ranks and the followers of the 
camp under pretext of taking refreshment to their masters also poured into the town and 
the whole of the night was occupied by them in plunder. Many persons were beaten and 
threatened with death in order to force them to disclose their property. The women 
collected in the streets and stood there all night in large groups with a view of preventing 
any insults to them by their exposed situation. The soldiers and sepoys possessed them^ 
selves in a few hours after entering the town, of very valuable effects in gold and jewels, 
the houses of the chief sirdars and shops being completely pillaged. Though guards 
were placed in charge ofTtpu's treasury where an immense amount of treasure and 
jewels existed, sei>eral of the troops managed to break into this treasury by an unguarded 
entrance and the officers [obviously British] themselves were found, while running about 
and shouting to their men to stop looting, filling their own pockets with valuables. 

Citing British sources, Shama Rao writes: ''By the unrestricted plunder of the 
town of Seringapatam and its neighbourhood, several of the men of the army became, it 
is stated, rich beyond the dreams of avarice. Colonel Arthur Wellesley in a letter to his 
brother Lord Momington (ie, Governor General Marquess We lie sly] informed him that 
nothing exceeded what was done on the night of the 4th May that scarcely a house in the 
town was left unplundered and that in the camp bazars jewels of the greatest value, bars 
of gold and numerous other articles of value were offered for sale by soldiers, sepoys 
and followers of the army at indiscriminate prices or exchanged for articles of nominal 
value. Single pearls of great value are said to have been in offer for exchange for a 
bottle of liquor. An army doctor was able to purchase from a soldier two bracelets set 
with diamonds and the less costly one is said to have been valued by a jeweller at 30,000 
Sterling. The other bracelet the jeweller is said to have declared, was of such superlative 
valued that he could not fix a price. Inspite of these enormous gains, the officers and 
men were further eager for a distribution among them of all the properties captured in 
the palace and Arthur Wellesley warned his brother that every one in the army beginning 
from General Harris himself was eager for an immediate distribution of these spoils and 
that none were so inflammable as a successful army which had no work to busy itself 
witk''^^ 

As a result, Harris is reported to have formed a prize committee* consisting of 
select British officers to oversee the division and auction of the spoils. 
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The Governor General later stated that property worth from 8 to 10 crore rupees 
was collected in the auction divided among the anny which took Srirangapatna, its real 
value being far far more.”^ 

For an indication of the loot which the sh;irks shared: "^4 diamond star, some 
ornaments and another sword of Ttppu were presented to Lord Momington [the Govern 
nor General] on behalf of the British army. Tippu's war turban, one of his swords, and 
a sword of Morari Kao were sent as presents to Marguiss Cornwallis [the previous Gov¬ 
ernor General]. General Harris the Commander in Chief received Pounds 1,42,902 or 
one eighth of the total amount of prize money. A portion of Tippu's throne, which, as 
already stated, was broken up and sold in separate pieces was purchased by an army 
officer for Pounds 2,500 and when he subsequently sold the same is said to have realised 
for the gold and silver portion alone a very much larger price than he paid." 

On the other hand Praxy Fernandes laments that while all this was going on: 
”Over 11,000 bodies were found floating in the moats, hidden under debris and charred 
beyond recognition in the ashes of burnt houses ." 

All this and a lot more, the British achieved, within hours of setting foot on 
Srirangapatna. And in the four decades of Anticolonial War, Mysore lost about two lakh 
soldiers alone. Can one then auger what must have been their plunder in the 150 years 
that followed? 

C* Sword Against Colonialism 

' Mir Sadak, Tipu’s chief military officer had developed contact with the British 
while parleying with Cornwallis as Tipu's emissary during the Third Anticolonial War in 
1792. It was his support which Wellesley banked upon in allowing the British army to 
reach the gates of Srirangapatna in a matter of days without a shot being fired and later 
breaching the fort at Srirangapatna to complete the enemy's advance. Confidence in a 
lightning victory on the pan of Wellesley arose from Mir Sadak's collaborative overtures. 
Once after Srirangapatna was stormed, and Tipu killed, Mir Sadak was found in the 
company of General Baird conducting him across the fort; till which time his treachery 
remained unknown. 

"Mir Sadak. according to Kirmani. wishing to quit the fort about the time Tippu 
and his horse were wounded near the sallyport or the gateway arrived at the Ganjam 
Gate, where he was attacked by a man who abusing him in foul language for all his 
misdemeanours cut off his head with his sword and threw his body into a heap offilth 
close by. Here every passer by who noticed tS, it is stated, spat at it and that some also 
loaded it with shoes." 

Beatson, in his account of the war confirms this: "The inhabitants of the Sultan's 
dominions universally detested Meera Sadduck and ascribed to him every act that was 
tyrannical. He was even suspected of treason by all but his master; and after the fall of 
Seringapatam, it was almost impossAle to persuade any man that he did not invite the 
English into the country." 

Fearing this could snowball into an outburst against the British, the body was, 
with the use of force to disperse the people, removed and disposed at an unknown grave 
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Every year since then, right up to this day, when the people assemble at Tipu’s 
tomb to pay homage to the fallen martyr, a procession winds its way to the place where 
the unknown patriot's sword had beheaded Mir Sadak and by the time the procession 
crosses the spot, it is left in a pool of spittle. 

In Kannada, the name Sadak has become a word, and in the form of samaya 
sadaka has come to signify timC’Seeker or opportunist. 

So deep bums the fire. 

On the very day that Tlpu fell, the sword that he had brandished against colonial¬ 
ism was picked up and Mir Sadak. the despised underling of the British was chopped in a 
sweep. 

This was the other implication announcing Tipu's defeat. By his death he became 
the sword against colonialism which the masses of Karnataka were to so expertly wield in 
their glorious feat that was to follow. 

The following song rendered to English by Wycliffc Bernard entitled: The 
Mussalman 's Lament Over the Body ofUppoo Sultan Written on the Spot where he Fell, 
says a lot on how his death was received by the people. 

'7 

Light of my faith! thy flame is quenched 

In this deep night of blood; 

The sceptre from the race is wrenched, And of the brave who stood. 

Around the Musnud strong and true. 

When this day 's sun beams on the brow 

Of yonder mountains glanced, how few 

Are left to weep thee now! 

CHORUS: Allah! 'tis better thus to die, 

with war clouds hanging redly o'er us, 

Than to live a life of irifamy 

with years of grief and shame before us. 


2 

Star of thy battle! thou art set: 

But thou dids't not go down, 

As others who could fame forget 
Before the tempest's frown,— 

As others who could stoop to crave 
Pardon and peace from their haughty foes; 
Better to perish with the brave 
Than to live and reign with those. 

CHORUS 
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Nof thou hast, to thy warrior bed, 

Sunk like that burning sun 

Whose brightest, fiercest rays are shed 

When his race is nearest done, 

Where death-fires flash'd and sabres rang. 
And quickest spread the parting breath, 
Thou from a life of empire sprang 
To meet a soldier's death. 

CHORUS 


4 

Thy mighty father Joyfitily 
Look'd from his throne on high. 
He mark'd his spirit live in thee; 
He smiled to see thee die,- 
To see thy sabre's last faint sweep 
Tinged with a foeman's gore. 

To see thee go to the hero's sleep 
With the red wounds all before. 

CHORUS 


5 

The faithful in their emerald bowers 
The Tooha tree beneath. 

Have 'twin'd thee, of unfading flowers, 
The martyr's glorious wreath; 

The dark-eyed girls of paradise 
Their jewelTd kerchiefs wave. 

And welcome to their crystal skies 
The Sultan of the brave. 


CHORUS ' 
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Chapter Vm 

KARNATAKA: 
CONQUEST 
AND BREAK UP 
From the Loss of Bellary 
to the Fall of the Marathas 
(179M818) 
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In the earlier chapter we saw how it look nearly four decades and four major wars 
for the Bntish before they could colonise Mysore, the centerpiece of their conquest. Let 
us see now the process of their colonisation of the rest of fOunataka. The entire event 
spread over a period of 26 years starting from 1792. 

The first parts of Karnataka to fall into British hands were Kodagu and BeUary. In 
the previous chapter we saw about the contradiction between the Mysore Government 
and Kodagu. Two years after the Haleri prince Virarajendra's escape from Tipu's prison, 
he signed in 1790 an agreement with the British, accepting to transfer Kodagu as its 
protectorate and of munial support in war against Mysore. On the conclusion of the 
Third Anticolonial War in 1792 Kodagu was, much against the will of Hpu, granted 
away. In the very next year, the **Coorg Rajah agreed to pay Rs 24,000 as a mark of 
friendship and protection” * to the British and allowed them all opportunity for trading in 
his kingdom. Despite its so called independence! Kodagu remained a vassal state, 
compelled to act on the behest of the British. In 1834 on the death of its king, Kodagu 
transpired completely to British hands and came under the direct rule of the Madras 
Governor through the instrument of the Commissioner resident at Madil^ri; what re¬ 
mained of the royal family shifted to England for good. 

The possession of Bellary, however, was less circuitous. The British Govermnent 
considered it a part of the Madras Presidency after it was ceded by Tipu in 1792. 

In 1798, the Niaam of Hyderabad signed a Subsidiary Treaty with the Briti^, and 
became its puppet. With that, the districts of Bidar, Gulbaiga and Raichur which were 
under the rule of the Nizam at the point of signing, came under covert, nevertheless, 
colonial control. 

In 1799, the British took over the districts of Mysore, Mandya (then considered a 
part of Mysore district), Hassan, Bangalore, Kolar, Chitradurga, Tumkur, Shimoga, 
Dakshina Kannada and Uttara Kannada. While the last two were adjoined to the Madras 
Presidency, in 1862 Uttara Kannada, called North Kanara then, was transferred to the 
Bombay Presidency. The rest of the districts became a part of British territorial posses¬ 
sions through the rule of their puppet Wodeyar kings. 

Then In 1818, in a matter of months, in what has been one of the smoothest ot 
British conquests, the Maratha territory comprising the districts of Dharwad, Belguim 
and Bijapur came under British rule. 

The Marathas ruled over these parts of Karnataka through a hierarchy of feudal 
intermediaries called Desais. The well known Kittur fiefdom came under the rule of one 
such Desai called Mallasaija who again had a hierarchy of feudal lords below him. 
Elphinstone addressed a letter to the Kittur Desai in 1817: 'There is no quarrel between 
the English and you. The Peshwa will not be able to fight for long. You don't participate 
in the war. Remain at home. Recall your troops from Ae Peshwa, I have to add that if 
you adopt the course proposed in Ais letter you may be assured that you will retain your 
possessions on the same footing on which they were, and that you shall si^er in no way 
under any settlement of the government that may be made," ^ 

The internal wrangling and weakness of the Marathas and their encirclement by 
the British led to the shifting of loyalties by most of the intermediaries at the time of the 
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British offensive in 1818. A secmd feature of the effortless takeover of the forts of 
these Deasis was due to the neutrality of the retainers and the oppositioa of the 
peasantry to Maratha rule. Thomas Munro who led the campaign from the south, in 
his letters to Elphinstone who led from the north, provides us with an account of the walk 
over. 

7 have frequent communication with the Dessay of Kittoor, and have little doubt, 
both from the local situation of his country, and other causes, that he is sincere in his 
propositions [of becoming a British vassal, from so far being one to the Marathasf I 
sAo/t however, put his sincerity to the proof in a few days, by calling upon him to aid us 
in e:q>elimg a party of the enemy from a small place in this neighbourhood, I have 
already got possession of a considerable number of places in this district entirely by the 
assistance of the inhabitants of whom 9/lOths at least are in our favour. 

In my Utter of the 14th instant I mentioned the Purusghur [Parasgad] had set the 
example, and that all that the inhabitants had requested was that they should not be 
tran^erred to any lageerdars ." ^ 

Again, Munro wrote from Dharwad, 7 shall probably obtain some triflmg secret 
cooperation from the Kittoor Dessay; from the other Jagheerdars / expect noting more 
than that they shall not take any very active part in opposing me.... 

The greater part of the country of which I am now in possession, I owe to the 
exertions of the inhabitants who joined the Amildars I sent to them and expelled the 
enemy ." * 

Again, a few days later, Munro wrote of his landslide victories: “We are now in 
possession of every village belonging to Gocldah South of the Kisnah and all the dis¬ 
tricts of the Peshwah South ctfthat river, and East of this place (BagalkotJ. The small 
force with which we undertook the siege of Badami, the strength of the place, and the 
garrison, amounting to 800 or 1000 men, and its capture by storm, have given us the 
command of the Southern states [ie, Dharwad, Belgaum and Bijapur]. “ ^ 

HJ Stokes in his Historical Account of Belgaum District, writes of this effortless 
victory: “Munro's regular force was only 500. He raised irregulars during the cam¬ 
paign and took all the southern fortresses. He took Gadag, Dammal, Huballi, Uisrikota, 
Badami BagalkoU Gokak, Padshapur, Belgaum, Solapur.“^ 

Hius the Maratha empire ct^lapsed of its own accord, just as palegara rule 
could be easily demolished owing to the cmitradiction it had with the people in 
south Karnataka* While the pet^le's anger at palegara rule led to the overthrow of 
the class in south Karnataka and its replacement with a modem enlightened abso* 
hitist state, the armies of Chikkadevar^ja Wodeyar, Haidar and Hpu basing their 
military expeditions on the aroused popular anger of the peasantry; in an identical 
situation in north Karnataka, history became a lame witness to the use of such a 
situation by the British colonial army which intended not to eliminate but only 
reinstate the feudal class. 

While in some cases the British signed Subsidiary Treaties with the Desais. in 
other cases it pensioned them off, keeping territory for its direct rule from Bombay. Thus 
by the summer 1818, the British takeover of Karnataka was completely achieved* 
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It b important to ranind ourselves that the ralj real reststance that was 
offered in the conquest ot Karnataka was by Haidar and Tipu* All the other re* 

gions under petty feudal lords surrendered to the British; the takeow of Dharwad, 

Bdgaum and Bijapur was achieved in Just sU moDthSf in a war fought entirely by 
proxy wherein Munro's forces, numbering merely 500, never really had to 
with those erf the Desai wariords. The Maratha onpire crumirfed without sound or 
Airy* 



109. A frasmented KAmsukft. <1) Bombay Presidency. (2) Madras Presidency. (3)Kodagu. (4) 
Mysore. (5) Hyderabad (6) Kollapur. (7) Sangli. (8) Miiji-Senior. (9) Muji-luniof. (10) Kunuidwad 
Senior (11) Kunindwad>Junjor. (12) Jamldiandi. (13)Mudhol. (14) Ramadurga. (IS) Jan. (16) 
AkXalakole. (17) Aiindh (Ounadal). <18)SaviiiHf. < 19) Sapiliir. 

Having thus achieved the conquest the British carved up Karnataka into nearly SO 
pieces, dislocating and splintering it beyond recognition. Widi the assumption of direct 
British rule over several principalities such as Kittur, Surpur, Nippani. etc. for various 
political reasons (by 1956) Karnataka was left splintered into 20 different Aiigments. 
These pieces includ^. as Suryanath Kamath says: 


I 
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1. Princely Mysore: Mysore, Bangdlon, Mandya, Kolar, Tumkur, Hassan, 
Chkkmagalur» Cbitradurga and Shimoga districts. 

2. Madras Presidency iDakshina Kannada and Bellary districts and Kollegai taluk. 

3. Bombay Presidency: Uttara Kannada, Belgaum, Dharwad and Bijapur districts 
and the taluk of Mangalaveda. 

4. Hyderabad State: Bidar, Gulbarga and Raichur districts. 

5. Kodagu. 

6. Raibag, FCathol, Toigal and other Kannada territories in the Kolhapur state. 

7. Possessions of the Sangli state such as Shahpur, Shirathi. Terdal. etc. 

8. State of Miraj with taluks like Lakshmeshwar. 

9. State of Junior Miraj (Budhgaon) and its territories such as Gudageri. 

10. Kurundwad Senior. 

11. Kurundwad Junior or Vadgaon (near Belgaum). 

12. State of Jamkhandi with Kundagol taluk. 

13. State of Mudhol. 

14. State of Jatt. 

15. State of Akkalakot. 

16. Gundal (near Bijapur) belonging ro Audh state. 

17. State of Ramduig. 

18. State of Sandur. 

19. State of Savanur, and 

20. Cantonments of Belgaum, Bangalore and Bellary under the British govern¬ 
ment. 

About this zeal of colonialism to split up the nationalities so unrecognisably, Suniti 
Kumar Ghosh says: "Colonial rule also subverted the historical process of the formation 
of nations in this sub-continent Provinces of ’British India' and 'native states' were so 
formed as to split up nations into fragments tagged to different provinces and 'states'. 
For instance, the territory of the Telugu-speaking people was divided, one part attached 
to the Madras Presidency {where apart from the Telugus, Tamils, Kartnadas and 
Malayaiam speaking people were brought together) and another part the Hyderabad 
state where lived Kannadas and Marathis. besides Telugu. The Gujaratis were distrib¬ 
uted among more than 200 native states, most of them extremely small, and the Bombay 
Presidency, which included with it a large part of the Maratha territory. Every nation, 
Marathi, Gujarati Bengali Oriya, Telugu, Kannada, etc was thus carved up and frag¬ 
ments artificiallyjoined with others. There was a method in this madness and that method 
was politicai 

The politicai effect was to smash the unity of the nationality which would assert 
itself by arousing each nationality against the British. This waa how they chose to rule 
India. 

Thus the emerging Kannada nation was most cruelly shredded and it was to re¬ 
main so for Che nextcentury-and-a-half, reversing the process of historical development, 
unmaking history with the use of col^ial force. 
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Appendix 

Genealogies of Some Important Dynasties 
that Ruled Over Karnataka. 


Genealogy (be Kadambas 


Righu 

C3SS-405 


Mrigeshavanna 
c 430480 


Ravivanna 

C48S-519 


Hahvarma 
c 519-530 


Shanthivarma 
c 430455 


BhanuvaiTfia 


Viniahanna 


Kakuathavanna 
c 405-430 


Krishnavamia 1 
c 430460 


Sbivamandha 
trivanna c 480485 


ShivaraUu 


Ajavanna 

I 

Bhogivarma 


VUhnuvafma Devavanna 
c 460490 


Simbavanna 

490516 

I 

Khahnavanna n 
516-540 


Rivivarma 


Bandhusheoa 

I 

Mayiirashanna 
c 325-345 

Kangavanna 
c 345-365 

Bbaginuba 
c 365-385 




-T . 


Orialnal from 


Making History 


Madhava D 


Mushkar 

579-604 


Srivikrama 

629^54 


Gmealogf rtf the Gangag 

Kortgunivanna 
e 350-380 

I 

Madhava I 

I 

Harivarmi 

_j_ 

Vishnugopa 

MadLvain 

C44(M69 

Avinita 
c 469-529 

I 

Dui^iniU 

c 529-579 


Yiravarma 



PoUvira 

604-629 


Bbuviknma 

654.679 


Shivaman I 
679-725 


Sripunisha 

(Graodaon of Shivamara I) 
725-788 


Duggamara 


Shivanm H 
788416 


MaraaiiDba I 


Prith>ipatjl 
Nanniya Oanga 

Piilfavip^ n 


\^jayaditya 

RachamaUti 

816-843 

Nidmarga I 
843-870 


CootfAucd^.* 
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1 

Rachaziudta 0 Butuga I 

870-919 I 


Ereganga Nitimarga n 
919-923 


Narasimha RachamalU IH Butuga U 

923-936 936-960 


Manila Mansimha n Nitimarga Govitida 

960-963 963-974 

I 

Rachaoiilla IV 
974-999 




Oflairai from 


Making History 

G€oeah^ of the Qialukyas of Badami 

layasindia 
e 500-520 

I 

Ranaraga 
c 520-540 

I 

Pulakeshil 
c 540-566 


Pugavaima 


Kiftivvma I 
566-596 


Mufalestia 

S96-6t0 


Puiatohi n 
610^2 


Rubja Vishfluvardhana 


Adityavarma 

I 

Abhiftavaditya 


Chandreditya Ranaraga 


Vtkramadicya 


655-681 

I 

Vmayaditya 

681-696 

I 

^jayadicya 

696-733 

I 

\Uramaditya n 
735-745 

I 

Kirtivarma U 
745-757 


Dharashraya 

Jayasimba 



Jaya»mha 
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GeoeaJogy of the Rashtrmkulas 

Dantivama 

I 

Iftdra 

I 

Govioda I 

I 

Kaital 


Indn H 


Krishna I 
e 756-774 


Dantidurga 

753-756 


Oovindafl 
c 774-780 


Dhniva 

c 780-793 



Kota 11 


Stambha 


Govinda m 

793-814 

I 

Amoghavarsha 

814-878 

I 

Krishna II 
878-914 


Isdra 


Jagallunga 


lodra ni 
914-929 


Amoghavarsha m 
935-939 


Amogavaisha n 
929-930 


Govinda IV 
930-935 


Krishna ID 
939-967 

I 

IndralV 


Jagattunga 


Khottiga 

967-972 

I 

Krishna IV 


Nirupama 


KaricaO 

972-973 
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G^ealogy of the Chaliikyas of Kalyua 


l^an 

97J-997 


Satyashnya 

997.1008 


Daaavarma 


Vikiainaditya V 
1008-1015 


Ayyana 

1015 


Jayaaimha H 
10150044 


Someshvaran 

1068-1076 


Someshvare 1 
1044-1068 


Vikraxiwditya VI 
1076-U27 


Jayasimha m 



Jayasimha IV 


Someshvara m 
1127-1139 


Jagadekamalla n 
1139-1149 


Someshvara IV 
1184-98 


Bbulokwn^la 0 


Taium 

1149-1162 



Jagadekaroalla ID 
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594 


Making Histocy 


Genealogy ottbt Hoyaalaa 
Sda 
I 

Hripakama 
c 1000-1045 


Ballala I 


Vinayaditya 
c 1045-1098 
I 

Ereyanga 

1098-1100 



\^hnuvardhana 

1108-1152 


Udayttlitya 


BallaUI 

1100-1108 


Narasiinba I 
1152-1173 

I 

BallaUn 

1173-1220 

I 

Nanaunba Q 
1220-1235 

I 

5oo>asbvara 

1235-1233 


Nansimha m 
1253-1292 

Ballalain 

1292-1342 

Vmipakftia Ballala IV 
1343-1346 


Ramanatha 

1253-1295 


^iaatfui 


VishvaaaBu 

1295-1300 
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I- 

VUdigeD 


Seu&achandra 0 
1069*1098 


AireiDadeva 

1098*1123 


Amangangeya 

Govindagangeya 


Gencalt^ of the Sennas 

I 

Seunachandra 
c 850-875 

I 

Dhadiy^pa 
c 875-900 

I 

Bhillama 1 
c 900-925 

I 

Rajugi 
c 925-950 

I 

NMdip 
C 950*975 

I 

Bhillama H 
c 975*1005 

I 

^^ugi 

c 1005-1025 

I 

Bhillama HI 
c 1025*1052 


Vnugi n 
c 1052-1069 

I 

Bhillama IV 


Singhana I 
1123-1142 

I 

Mallugi 

1142-1167 


Kama 

I 

Bhillama V 
1173-1192 

Jainigi 

1192-1200 

I 

ContliHMd..*. 


-1- 

AmaramaJlugi 

I 

Kahyaballala 


_! ^ 


Onainal from 
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Making History 



I 

Ramachandre 

I27l-i312 


Amana 

1271 



Singhana m Daughter 

1312-1313 m 

I Harapaladeva 

I 1313-1318 


BhilUna VI 


Mailugideva 

1333-1334 
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Genealogy of the ^^yanagan Empire 
1. SANGAMA DYNASTY 


San^aoa I 

I 

Harihara I 
1336-1356 

1 

Kampanna I 

_1_ 

1 

BukkaI 
1356-1377 

1 I 

Marappa Muddappa 

1 

Savanna 

-1 

Sangaina 11 



1 

Harihara II 
1377-1404 

\ 

Kampanna Q 

1 

Yirupanna 
(Virupaksha I) 

1 i 

Bhaskara Mallinaiha 

Bhavadura 

Bukka n 
1404-1406 

1 

Bhupati Mxfeya 
(Obaladeva) 

-1- 

Vinipaksha H 

Dev 

1401 

1 

arayal 

S-I422 

1 

Chikkar^a 


Vira Vijaya Vira Mailappa Harihara HI Ramacbaodra 

(V|^ya Bhupati or 
Vijaya Bukka lH) 

1422-1424 


Devaraya n 
(Praudha or Pracapa or 
Abhinava Devaraya) 
1424-1446 


1 


-1 

Pratapadeva 
(Srigindhara w 
Vijayaraya 0 or 
Parvaunya) 

I 


MalUkaijuna 
(Devaraya ID or 
Praudhadevaraya) 
1446-1465 


X^nipaksha m 
1465-1485 


I 


Praudhadeva 


_ 1 ^ 
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Mikifig History 


Timma 


n SALUVA DYNASTY 

Cunda 


Narmsimha I 
1485-1491 


n 

Karasimha n 
1491-15Q5 


ra TULUVA DYNASTY 

Isvanuayaka 

I 

NtrasaflByaka 


Vira Nansimha 


Khshnadevareyt 

Achyutareya 

1S05-1S09 


1509-1529 

1 

1529-1542 

1 

Venkau 

1 

1 


Tinimala 

'Hrumalantba 

\ 

Vengalamba 



m 

m 



Rsmaraya 

Tirumala 



Raoga 


Sadaaiva 

154MS72 




1 


Onalna! from 
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ARAVIDU DYNASTY 


Bukka 

1 

Riman^ 


Raznan^a 


Srinoga 



’nnimala ! 
1570-157S 


Veokatadn 


Sriraaga 


Four others 


Rama 


Sriranga 


Sriraaga 

1578-1586 


Rama 


Venkata! 

IS86-16U 


Tiramala 


Sriranga D 
1614 


V^okata n 
1630-1642 


Chinna Venkata 


Sriranga in 
1642-1669 


Ramadeva 

1617-1630 


Oftatr>a( from 
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Geae^ogy of the Bahmanl SuJUbs 

AlUuddin Hasan Bahmanah^ 
1347*1338 

_I_ 


Muhammad I 

Mahamud 1 

Ahmad 



135: 

8-1375 

1 


1 



1 

Mujahid 

1 

Dawud 

i 

Muhammad Q 

1 

Firoz 

1 

Ahmad 1 

1375-1378 

1378 

1378-1397 

1397-1422 

1422-1436 



1- 

_i_ 

-1 





Ghjyasuddin 


Sbamsuddio 





1397 


1399 



1 

Ahmad D 

1 

Mahmud 

1 

Dawud 

Muhammad 

1 

Hasan 

143 

-1458 






Hus 

nayun 

1 

Hasan 


1 

Yahya 



1458-1461 

! 






1 

Ahmad IH 

1 

Muhammad IQ 

1 

lamshid 

1 

Ahmad 

1461-1463 

1463-1482 





I 

Mahmud H 
1482-1S18 


Ahmad IV 

^iyullah 

KalimuUah 

1518-1520 

1 

1525-1526 

1526-1538 

1 

1 

Allauddin in 


1 

nhamulla 

1520-1525 




^ . I _ 
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Geneslogy <^tbe Adibhahb 


Yusuf Adilkhan 

14S94510 

1510-1534 

_ 1 

1 

Mallu 

1534-1535 

n 

Alim Khan 

I 

Ibrahim 1 
1535-1558 

1 

-1 

Abdullah 


1 

IsmaU 

1 

Alii 

1558-1580 

-1 

Tkhmasf Ahmad 



1 

Ismail 

1 

Ibarahim H 
1560-1627 


Darvish 

Sulaiman 

Muhammad 

1627-1656 

1 

Alin 

Khixrshah 

Burhan 



1656-1672 

_i_ 




Husain Silcandar 

1672-1686 
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Genealogy of the MysoreWodeyars (1399 to 1831) 


I- 

*niDinaraja n 
1 

(Bettada) Chamanja V 


Kaathireva Nanisaraja 1 
1638*1662 


Narasaraja 

Chamaraja VI 
1617-1637 


Devaraja Chikka Davamha 

I 

Chikkadovaraja 

1672*1704 

Inlmadi Kantbinva Nansaraja 
1704-1732 

Knthnaraja 

1713-1732 


Oiamartja Vn 
1732-1734 


(Battada) Chamaraja Vni 
1770-1776 


Yadu 

c 1399*1423 

I 

(Bctiada) Chamaraja I 

I 

Hmmar^a 1 
Chamaraja 0 
(BoOada) Clttmanja m 

-1 

(Bola) Chamar^a IV 


Raj a Wodeyar I Mi^pina Devar^a 

157S.16I7 


Raja Wodeyar II 
1637-1638 


(Kerapa) Doddadevaiaya Mari 

1662-1672 Devaraja 


Krishnaraja U* 
1734-1766 

I 


Nanjaraja 

1766-1770 


1 . 

Chamaraja DC** 
1776-1796 

I 

Krislmar^a Ill 

« I • 


* AdcpfMGdbyDevmiHaiiiaam^iridoivoflCrahiMnjtl. 

•• AJonttdbvLskdttiAfflffiaeaL widow of KridBinan. 
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